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Program and financing 
Nee ne nn ene ne ee Sa ae 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1, Major equipment--_._._....-.._.._._- sudl 

2. Ammunition and missiles ___- eee 

3. Industrial mobilization _____- eee eet 


Total direct obligations. ______- 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Major equipment , sue oe 
2. Ammunition and missiles_._.._____....______] 


Total reimbursable obligations__. soe) 
Ten Pane SS do ow edn ednsbete 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts - - - 
Unobligated balance brought forward__._.......---- 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Army’ (73 
Stat. 376) _ __- > * J Satdee 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred 
to or from (—) other service accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Military assistance orders----- 
Other accounts ay 
Non-Federal sources (5 U.S.C. 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward_- 


172d 1) 


New obligational authority - 


New obligational authority: 





I ke a hk codcaourtweker-sakeus | 1, 669,338,000 | 1, 407, 300, 000 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, Department of De- | | 
pe Se: | i a ae 63 918 OOD Nin cicicn-<cuccucwns | 
Appropriation (adjusted) - ---_-- eer are aac | 1,711, 548,000°| 1, 407, 300, 000 


1959 actual 


$391, 107, 497 | 


595, 659, 495 
110, 187, 538 


_| 1,096, 954, 530 


185, 961, 534 
371, 219, 000 


452, 948, 000 


—441, 505, 585 


107, 880, 833 


—28, 041, 986 
—378, 683, 544 
— 139, 380, 790 

—19, 338, 923 

503, 534, 931 


557, 180, 534 | 


1, 711, 548, 000 


| 
| 








1960 estimate 


| 


$770, 645, 400 
538, 476, 600 

78, 462, 000 

1, 387, 584, 000 


247, 764, 000 
350, 472, 000 
598, 236, 000 


| 
| 
| 
} 


1, 985, 820, 000 


1961 estimate 


$856, 000, 000 
598, 800, 000 
69, 200, 000 


1, 524, 000, 000 


— 


145, 000, 000 
167, 000, 000 


312, 000, 000 


28, 518, 400 |__- 


— 503, 534, 931 | 


10, 000, 000 |. - 
—37, 577, 083 |-- 


—112, 000, 000 
—223, 500, 000 | 
—77, 322, 917 | 


336, 896, 531. 
1, 407, 300, 000 | 





—203, 000, 000 
—109, 000, 000 


~ 149, 896, 531 


1, 337, 000, 000 


1, 337, 000, 000 





1, 337, 000, 000 
ection eee nce 


Total 
Avera 
Numt 


Avera 
Avera 


Direct 
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03 
08 
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Object classification 






































| | 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
= sa maa) i 
ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions...........-...--.- | 4, 398 2, 028 | 2, 028 
Average number of all employees. ---.--....---------.-- 4, 229 | 1, 987 1, 987 
Number of employees at end of year--.-.....-..----.-.-- 3, 325 2, 028 2, 028 
Average GS grade and salary-..-................----.-.. 9.0 $7,127 | 8.8 $7,080 | 8.8 $7, 089 
Average salary of ungraded positions . 5, 409 5, 415 5, 415 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
PORIRINUIS DONTE 6 isi ss dcccnduesacmonncoetae 31, 906, 002 13, 608, 487 | 13, 094, 521 
Other personal services_ _...-.---.-.---------- 1, 854, 295 | 738, 513 | 618, 479 
Total personal services................-..---.. 33, 760, 297 14, 347,000 | 13, 713, 000 
02 Travel. i) tit bd ahwchtamaddsddeied | 1, 045, 037 400, 000 400, 000 
03 Transportation of things------..-- pchectenag sedan 18, 291, 792 | 16, 500, 000 | 15, 700, 000 
04 Communication services- --- gadecesbatn 167,178 170, 000 170, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction- . pio 9,377 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services--..- 265, 649,943 | 319,546,514 327, 818, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.-. ‘ 440, 008, 061 | 579, 922, 000 | 536, 745, 000 
09 Equipment 310, 919, 899 418, 615, 000 615, 368, 000 
10 Lands and structures sinh bd thts bbdeubeodien 17, 124,586 | 12, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-- s 1, 160, 339 | 1, 392, 000 1, 425, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. ---- — 891,058 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Total direct obligations. -_.........------.---- 1, 089, 027, 567 | 1, 363, 402, 514 1, 519, 849, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
03 Transportation of things.......-....------- 1, 045, 036 | 1, 255, 000 1, 284, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..................--------} 184, 715, 206 | 214, 634, 000 | 134, 505, 000 
09 Equipment : ‘ ‘ 361, 159, 250 362, 978, 779 | 167, 256, 000 
_———- _— — — —— -— | — 
Total reimbursable obligations... ; a 546, 919, 492 | 578, 867, 779 | 303, 045, 000 
——————————————— —— —— ———!> > 
alah ihe We 51S. aad. -d5l.) 1, 635, 947,059 | 1, 942,270,203 | 1, 822, 894, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services. ......................--- 18, 188, 005 43, 549, 707 13, 106, 000 
ORR CIR xc nntincobatbeccadenaddbaccusenspiad 1, 985, 820, 000 1, 836, 000, 000 


1, 654, 135, 064 | 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will begin consideration this morning of “Procurement of 
equipment and missiles, Army.” 


GENERAL PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


We are beginning our examination of the Defense Department in a 
very important area, procurement. The remarks which I am about 
to make are addressed to all the services, not just to the Army. | 
make them now because we are in the beginning of the procurement 
hearings. In all the services the total amount of money requested for 
procurement of missiles, aircraft, ships, and so forth, is approximately 
$13 billion. I wish there were some way to cause the Defense Depart- 
ment to try with great. determination to get more for the defense 
dollar. We have been talking about that a long time but the results 
have been disappointing. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CONTRACTING OFFICERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Some people in the Pentagon have accepted favors and entertain- 
ment and so forth of considerable monetary value from contractors. 
When they do this thing they do not bring credit upon the uniform 
which they wear. I do not like it. The people do not like it. Men 
in the service must know that is not right. I do not believe they 
like it. 

Everybody does not participate in these excesses. Not long ago 
reports were published to the effect that some military personnel— 
none from the Army, I believe—were entertained by Defense contrac- 
tors down in the Caribbean. The committee has discusssed this inci- 
dent with the Secretary of Defense. These things are difficult to 
understand. Do not men in uniform have sufficient judgment to 
understand the implications of these kinds of things? 

I think that all men in uniform, and especially those who have stars 
on their shoulders, should shun the very appearance of evil. That 
would apply to men out of uniform too. The preachers, lecturers, and 
philosophers are right when they say that probably the greatest threat 
to this country is not missiles in the hands of some opponent, but the 
moral decay of our own people. 

There is no sense in our not getting more for the defense dollar in 
procurement. We have lectured about it, we have written reports 
about it, but those who run the programs have not done enough about 
it. They just go ahead and pay and pay and pay and the taxpayers 
who pick up the check do not like it. Ido not like it. I wish there were 
some way to get. people excited about this. If we cut appropriations 
to enforce efficiency the services just buy fewer units. They do not 
arrange to get more for the money. 

General, do you suppose there is any way we can get efficiency / 

General CoreLazier. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the people in the 
Army who are responsible for procurement are very cognizant of 
what you say and are making every effort to buy the article that 1s 
required, with the proper quality at the lowest cost. I am sure that 
they are carrying out the standard of conduct which you have de- 
scribed as the proper one. 
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Mr. Manon. I hope so. I suspect that is so in most cases, but I do 
not believe it is true in all cases. I hope that I am wrong. Frater- 
nization with industry, it seems to me, at times goes entirely too far. 

Do you agree with that or not ? 

General Cc OLGLAZIER. Mr. C hairman, I do not think that we go too 
far with industry. I think there is a necessary contact with industry 
which those of us who have to deal in equipment must have in order 
that we can take advantage of their knowledge and know-how. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but do you not think that people ought to more 
or less have an attitude of some degree of standoffishnes with respect 
to people who have axes to grind, goods to sell, and money to collect ? 

General Core.azier. Very definitely, sir. I think there is a proper 
form of contact and an improper form of contact. I feel that those 
people who are responsible for procurement must be like Caesar’s wife, 
above suspicion, in every sense. 

Mr. Manon. General, that isa good statement. I have great respect 
for you and all our military le aders. I am disturbed about procure- 
ment systems and practices, not that I impugn anyone's integrity. 

The House Armed Services Committee has concluded extensive 
hearings on the subject of procurement. Special consideration has 
been given to the matter of the employment of retired military per- 
sonnel and former civilian leaders in the Defense Department by de- 
fense contractors. We should not have a system which would deny the 
country the services of highly skilled people in the field of defense 
weaponry. The systems need to be looked into. I have no pat answer. 
The committee referred to has made recommendations as to legislation, 
and I hope an appropriate solution may be found. 

I make the observation that the effort which is made to draw a fine 
line and say that people are not selling just because they are not called 
salesmen if they are representing defense contractors, seems a little 
strained to me. Part of a sales campaign for depositors in a bank is 
the president of a bank: and whether or not you are sold on putting 
your money in a certain bank depends somewhat on the president, the 
executive vice president, all of those people, and that is true even 
though they never solicit an account from you. You cannot disassoci- 
ate anybody, it seems to me, in a company, from the overall objective 
of the company. I am not saying that this is necessarily bad. ane 
overall objective of most companies involved in defense is to sell; 
that right ? 

General Corerazter. I agree, sir, that all officials of a company are 
interested in the product of the company and selling that particular 
product. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think that. their being in the company has 
some influence one way or the other on the purch: iser of the product ? 

General Coreiazier. No, sir. I donot feel that Army procurement 
officers and officials are prejudiced in any sense. I feel that they are 
trying to do the best. job that they can for the U.S. Army and there- 
fore, the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the people in uniform. I am 
talking about the civilians and the retired personnel and others who 
are out trying to sell to the Government. 

General CoLGLazrEr. Mr. Chairman, I can only speak from personal 
contact. I can say that in all honesty, I have yet to have a retired 
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officer attempt to sell me anything for the Army in my current ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Manon. Who does attempt to sell to you? Does anybody at- 
tempt to sell you anything? 

General Coreuazier. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody undertakes to sell you anything for the Army? 

General Coreiazier. There are officials of commercial concerns who 
do call on me, with respect to certain of their development projects and 
certain of their products, and they let me know that they are available 
for consideration. I feel that this is a necessary and desirable type 
of contact. 

Mr. Manon. None of them has important people working for them 
who were formerly with the services in a military or civilian capacity ? 

General Coie.azier. I am sure that they have, sir, men who have 
retired, either from civilian or military rolls, who are engaged by 
those companies. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Chairman, would you yield ? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, the records before the committee 
show that, overall, the military declares from $8 to $10 billion worth 
of supplies and equipment surplus each year. A statement has been 
made to the committee from reliable sources that the Army has said 
that a fourth of your warehouse space is taken up with supplies and 
equipment that are substantially obsolete or surplus. 

Those facts, to my mind, would raise a serious question if somebody 
had not been selling things pretty fast or else somebody buying things 
pretty fast. 

I am hopeful that our committee will dig into what is involved in 
that $8 to $10 billion surplus. I do not have reference to the Army 
alone but the overall Defense Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought that these few facts are certainly occasion 
enough for the line of questioning you are pursuing, and I appreciate 
your letting me call attention to that. 

Mr. Sr«es. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman, if the Army were to 
get. rid of all its obsolescent equipment, it would not have much left 
to fight. with. 

Mr. Wurrtren. The gentleman from Florida used the word “ob- 
solescent” and I used the word “obsolete.” 

Mr. Srxes. I think it would be well to know how much space is actu- 
ally taken up with obsolete equipment that should be out of the in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. Manon. That will be the subject of appropriate inquiry as 
these hearings progress. 


NEED FOR MORE EFFICIENT PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


We are spending so much money for defense it becomes imperative 
that we do a better job of procurement, and that is the reason I men- 
tion these things now. I speak with some degree of feeling about this 
matter, probably out of a sense of frustration. We do not seem to be 
able to grapple adequately with this question in Congress, and I think 
the only people who can grapple adequately with these problems are 
the people who are charged with procurement administration in the 
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Department of Defense and in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not have the slightest doubt that 99 percent of the businessmen 
and citizens generally in America would agree with the statement 
which I am about to m: ike, and that is this: The Defense Department 
could save at least 2 or 3 percent, or probably 1 percent, anyway, if it 
would do a better job of procurement. I just know that it is not doing 
the job that it is eels of doing. I chink we ought to be able to 
reduce in some minor degree the unit costs of things if we could just 
get the kind of cooperation we desperately need. 

General CorecAzier. Mr. Chairman, we are concerned about the 
rising costs of equipment. However, I am sure that you know that we 
are dealing with very complex items today, which complexity adds 
to the cost. We, too, are concerned about getting the best possible 
price for the Government. We have any number of actions under- 
way, to improve the quality of our procurement. For example, we 
are putting a great deal of emphasis in the training of people in 
procurement which is one of the essential things that you have to do 
in any operation. I want to assure you that the Army i is cognizant 
of its responsibility to do the best procurement job possible. 

Mr. Manon. The thing that frustrates me is that that is what we 
have been told for the last 20 years. There is nothing new or en- 
couraging in what you have said. 

I am not more critical of you than the Air Force or the Navy. We 
are just trying to do a good job and I am sure you are trying to do a 
good job, but we do not have very concrete results to show for it. 
We do not have examples, certainly not in considerable numbers, 
of spectacular savings and shortcuts which have been taken. 


HANDLING OF WEAPONS SYSTEM UNDER BREAKOUT PROCEDURE AND CON- 
TROL OF SUBCONTRACTS 


General Coreiazier. Mr. Chairman, I grant that I do not have any 
spectacular examples this morning. However, you may recall that 
last year, General Magruder, my predecessor, discussed with the com- 
mittee the “breakout procedure” for our weapons system procure- 
ment where we were attempting to identify those things which could 
be contracted for separately from the main system. 

At that time we had just started into this program and we have 
gone a long way. In this area, I think we could show that we have 
made some very definite savings in our procurement. We also have 
had an enlargement of our subcontracting in these complex and 
very costly weapons systems. I think the combination of this “break- 
out procedure” and our control of subcontracting has made for real 
savings. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that we have a we: apons system program 
of procurement under which you let a contract to a big company and 
then it goes out and subcontracts without any real degree of Defense 
Department control? That may be a good system in many ways, but 
it probably i increases costs. 

General Corerazrer. Mr. Chairman, actually we have a real con- 
trol over subcontracting. In the breakout policy we actually identify 
those things which the Government itself can contract for directly. 
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With respect to the PERSHING missile system, for example, we have 
gone a long way in having the systems and prime contractors deal 
directly with the Government. 

Mr. Manon. The prime contractor more or less negotiates the sub- 
contract, does he not ? 

General CoreLazter. The prime contractor negotiates the subcon- 
tract, but under certain conditions and controls laid down by the 
contracting officer for the Government. 

If I may, I would like to explore this for just a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have a prepared statement with respect to the handling of 
the weapons system under the breakout procedure and the control of 
subcontracts, which I can read or put in the record, as you wish. 


Mr. Manon. Put it in the record at this point unless we have you 
read it later. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


ARMY PROGRAMS FOR REDUCING THE CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION IN FACILITIES 
OF SYSTEM PRIME CONTRACTORS OR THEIR AFFILIATES 


PROGRESS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1959 


During calendar year 1959, the Army continued to expand its efforts and to 
stress its programs to reduce the concentration of production in the facilities 
of system prime contractors or their affiliates. 

Two basic methods for accomplishing this reduction are the breakout programs 
and the control of subcontracting. 

Under the breakout programs, components, or subsystems, originally obtained 
from the system prime contractor, are in subsequent procurements obtained 
from other contractors or provided from Government-owned installations. These 
programs are integrated into the research-development-production cycle and are 
progressive programs which expand as the equipment or system moves from the 
concept stage to the point where they are in operational use. 

To date the breakout programs have been applied primarily to missile systems. 
During the past year systematic, phased programs have been established for 
all missiles, except those that are still in the early stages of research and de- 
velopment or are still undergoing major design changes. 

Some breakout on missile systems takes place prior to placement of the re 
search and development contract. Before contracting for a system the existing 
in-house capabilities of the Army are examined and portions of the system are 
assigned wherever the best capability to develop them exists. Also, components 
and subsystems which are susceptible to development separately from the main 
system are identified for procurement from sources other than the system prime 
contractor. An example of this is the PERSHING system which utilizes, in addi- 
tion to the system prime contractor, the capabilities of 20 Government agencies 
and 97 prime contractors. In the next stage when companies are submitting 
their proposals for developing a system, each company must identify any pro- 
prietary items which it plans to use. After the system prime contractor is se- 
lected, if he plans to use proprietary items, they are reviewed and, if possible, 
they are eliminated or are used only with the permission of the Government. 

After the basic contract is placed, a separate industrial engineering contract 
is placed with the system prime contractor. This requires the preparation of 
drawings and other documentation for components or subsystems and their sub- 
mission to the Army in accordance with a schedule established by the contracting 
agency. The PERSHING contract, for example, contains a clause whereby the 
system prime contractor agrees to furnish lists of production equipment, plant 
layouts, flow charts, routing sheets, bills of materials, names of suppliers, and 
any other information which would enable a competent manufacturer to pro- 
duce any part of the PERSHING system. The phased breakout program is estab- 
lished initially by listing all the individual components of the svstem. ‘These 
components are then examined critically to select those which can. as their de- 
sign is stabilized, be procured without jeopardizing the reliability of the system. 
The schedule for the system is examined, and the individual fiscal years in 
which it is estimated that the selected items can be broken out is established. 
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The final step in preparing the plan, is to compute the quarter year in which 
the necessary drawings and documentation must be available to carry out the 
scheduled breakout program. These dates are then furnished to the system 
prime contractor. The Army also maintains a resident staff at the system 
prime contractor’s plant, which in addition to other duties, insures that items 
are broken out as soon as possible and that the contractor will have the neces- 
sary documentation available when it is needed. The magnitude of this pro- 
gram can be appreciated from the fact that the Army Rocket and Guided Missile 
Agency currently has more than 800,000 drawings in its files. 

Phased breakout programs established by these methods for the HAWK, 
SERGEANT, and LACROSSE missiles are shown on tables 1, 2, and 3. A simi- 
lar schedule for the PERSHING missile system has not been established as this 
system is still in the design stage. However, work has been initiated on it and 
also on Other new systems such as NIKE-ZEUS, REDEYE, and MAULER. 

Although major efforts to date have been concentrated on missile systems, 
the concept is now being applied to other complex equipment systems. The 
Signal Corps has selected 22 equipment systems which are in the research and 
development stage and is establishing breakout programs for them. The Trans- 
portation Corps will also apply the same policies to selected items. 

Similar emphasis has been placed on the subcontracting policies and programs 
of system prime contractors. In selecting the system prime contractor, all com- 
panies which have the necessary capabilities are requested to submit proposals 
which are then examined competitively with all pertinent factors being analyzed. 
Among the factors considered are the company’s purchasing policies and its 
planned use of subcontractors. <A critical examination is also made of the items 
that each company plans to make in its own facilities. In evaluating these, 
many factors are considered, such as the company’s previous experience in 
making the same or similar items; the adaptability of its existing equipment 
to production of the items; the needs for new equipment either to be paid for 
by the company or by the Government; the existence of a capability to produce 
the items in facilities of other companies which could act as subcontractors, 
etc. Any changes which are beneficial to the Army’s interest are discussed with 
the potential contractor and adjustments made in his plans. This procedure, 
used in the past by the Army, has recently been incorporated into the armed 
services procurement regulation and is known as the make-or-buy program. 
Contract articles require that the Army be given advance notice of any proposed 
changes in the contractor’s make-or-buy program. Thus full use is made of all 
existing capabilities and facilities thereby preventing their duplication by the 
system prime contractor. 

The prime contract includes standard clauses encouraging or, in some cases, 
requiring subcontracting. It also provides that the contracting officer must 
approve large dollar value subcontracts. (On cost reimbursement types, this 
includes subeontracts of $25,000 or more and those in excess of 5 percent of the 
contract.) Thus on the PERSHING system, the five major subcontractors were 
selected on a mutual basis by the Army and the system prime contractor from a 
list of 25 potential subcontractors. 

In reviewing the contractor’s proposed subcontracts, the contracting officer 
insures that, wherever possible, competition has been secured, and that adequate 
cost and price analysis methods have been used. 

Provisions on subcontracting and the use of small business similar to those in 
the prime contract are now incorporated into all major subcontracts in order 
to decrease the concentration of production in the hands of major subcontractors. 

In addition, the system prime contractor’s planned operations are periodically 
reviewed to determine whether they are consistent with the approved make-or- 
buy program and to determine whether he plans to do any work in-house that can 
be subcontracted at a lower cost. An example of this is that, in one case, a 
system prime contractor desired to procure instrumentation ; to fabricate, assem- 
ble, and install measuring equipment needed in a blockhouse; and to furnish 
three measuring and checkout trailers at an estimated cost of $600,000. The 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency was able to furnish the names of five companies 
which were capable of performing the work, others were supplied by the office 
handling the contract and by the system prime contractor. Proposals were 
solicited from these sources and as a result a firm fixed price contract was placed 
for $360,000, a saving of $240,000. 

The extent of subcontracting by some system prime contractors and the degree 
to which it has been possible to place these subcontracts on a competitive basis 
is shown in table 4. 
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The Army continued to make progress during 1959 in reducing the concentra- 
tion of production in the hands of system prime contractors through increased 
emphasis on phased breakout programs and the control of subcontracting. The 
success of these programs has been reflected in increased competition and in 
decreased costs. These programs will continue to be stressed during 1960. 


TABLE 1.—Army breakout program for HAWK missile system ! 


























~ Moto 

Drawings avail- | Method of procurement Cont: 

ablein— | Wark 

Components i a i , ( = 

Quar- | Year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Fiscal year |  Laun 

ter | | 1958 | = 1959 | 1980 196i Led 

<r i aa Sa al | i iol Semit 

Missile wings and ‘“‘elevons’’___.._-._- 2 Tee | Cbs netnecs Benenson Cabl 

Missile warhead shell.........-------- OTe VB. ede) Bee | } Cable 

Motor metal parts. ............_-_---- O) 30000 B20. TBS. Rock 

Motor loading....._........-...-<.-+=-- Lcechags Lt oneal OAC......| OAC......| Body 

Missile container. _..-....-...-..----- Bt A iieeenteel Miicaree+re Batte 

| yeaa bt it Gepmepbaaiali sche ta enc eea ee Siilenas et | OAC...... Fiigh 

Safety and arming devices............|......-.|...----- | OAC......| OAC...... D ‘ah 

IE a oceetraeneteccouss Vi ve” prea aise Fligh 

Air-conditioning sets for BBC - _------ SSO TBs... os.) Ree ne — 

nN ck Pua ..| CofB...... | CofE.....- ay 

aiiameniere sn) ct nse set 2 2| 1960 | 8S.......- 166 3..5:0N rn 

Ri oc lag obaonianes 4.| 1900 | 88.........| 88.....,-. Hoot 

Launcher loader... ...............---- ei UR eae etn eal 

XM 389E1 trailer...........-...-.---- UTS, Ne | OTAC....| OTAC....| : . nin 

IN sonst. cess Likes te Seo | OTAC....) OTAC....| OTAC....| OTAO, — 

Shelter for test equipment-_.._-..--.-- B 1, 000. 1 Bi ons~-4. I Es ic daceep | SB. ..~<+5~| GN, ea 

Air-conditioning sets for test equip- | 3| 1060 | S88.......- CofE......| CofE...... CofE. Se 

ment. ” 
cee senha ceiticicentinseniegs 3| 1960 | S8........ | MBS iiesi ase | SS....-...) ON. 
1 See the following explanation of symbols: 
SS (sole source). 


CN (competitive negotiation). 
OTAC (procured by Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command). 2N 
OAC (procured or produced by Ordnance Ammunition Command). si 
: os (procured by Corps of Engineers). 
2? Partial. 
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TABLB 2.—Breakout program for SERGEANT missile system 1 


Drawings available in—} 


| oe 
Components | co 
Quarter Year 
| | 
| | 
| 
Motor sieted Darltiscc. 20. ksccccccccnsccute, 2 1960 
Container, rocket motor- . 2 1960 
Warhead ballast__ Pet weston etait | 2 1960 
Container body section and control sur- | 
faces_..- int pewevewstoun 2 1960 
Launching station trailer - Sear 3 | 1960 
Test station AN/MSM- 35 _ s 9 | 1960 


Test station AN/MSM-36.__............._| | 1960 
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nitrailer transporter. oan 2 1960 
C ‘ab le set, organizational maintenance... _- | 2 1960 
Cable set, rocket motor ..................- | 2 1960 
Rocket motor blankets - ea ae 2 | 1960 
Rody nention Sige 2 J. - 5 2 ese 3 | 1960 
Batteries. Z Be oe ek A 3 oe | 3 | 1960 
Flight monitor. ab “a 2 1960 
Dummy flight monitor_._.........._-.._-.- | 2 | 1960 
Flight monitor supplement. f aan 34 1960 
Instrumentation assembly...........-- ‘ 2 | 1960 
Motor loading__- ‘ ) 
Heat and ventilating system for firing set..| (?) 
Ground power unit i te is ae a ie | (2) 
Heating and ventilating syste m for test (?) 

stations. 

Telemetry and instrumentation station__-- (?) 


| 


Fiscal year 
1959 


SS&€OWC 
SS 


ss 








Fiscal year 
1960 


OWC 
as 
OSWAC.. 





Method of procurement 


| Fiscal year 
1961 


| CN, 


.| CN. 


| OSWAC., 


| ON. 

| OWC. 

| CN, 
CN. 
ON, 
CN. 
OSWAC. 
| OSWAC. 
CN. 


-| ON. 


| CN, 
CN. 





__| ON, 


_.| OSWAC, 
CofE. 

| CofE... 

CofE, 





See the following explanation of symbols: 
SS (sole source). 
CN (competitive negotiation). 
OWC (produced by Ordnance Weapons Command). 


OSW AC (produced or procured by Ordnance Special Weapons and Ammunition Command). 


OAC (produced by Ordnance Ammunition Command). 
CofE (procured by Corps of Engineers). 
NR (no requirement). 

? Not required or already available. 
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TABLE 3.—Army breakout program for LACROSSE missile system ' 


Hann er 
| 








j | 
| Drawings available in Method of procurement 
! 
Components a 
|} Quarter Year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | | 1959 | 1960 
| } 
iin — tonite ee 
Missile contaimer._._...........-- 2 do ee W/A. 
Warhead container : 2 100) 1 85.........| Gils. c:se0el OM: 
Warhead container sling. 2 1960 | SS___..- | 8S8........| OWG, 
Missile container sling _- | 2 1960 | SS_._-- a+) $8..<<.=24) OWG, 
Motor metal parts and container 2 | 1960 | SS_....--- | 88. .......1 OAO: 
Missile handling beam | OWC.....| OWC...../ OWG, 
Self-propelled launcher 2 1D | BG......--1e. «c<>. Owc., 
Warhead metal parts__-___- 2 1960 | SS..__..- | SS... | OAC, 
Sling, nose section 2 1960 | NR-_ NR ..| OWG, 
Sling, rocket motor 2 1960 | SS........| SS ..| OWG 
Eye, nose handling : : 1000 | BS........| 88........)-OWae 
Government-furnished equipment | 
Adaption kits 5, ; i OAC......1 GAC. OAC, 
Fuzing system : F/A F/A F/A. 
Batteries ; - SSA_. SSA SSA. 
Nose switches E OAC. OAC......| OAC. 
Motor loading ; OAC... OAC... |} OAC, 
Warhead loading 2 OAC. OAC | OAC, 
Aiming circles MISMA MISMA MISMA. 
Truck chassis___- aes a MISMA--.| MISMA-__| MISMA. 
Range quadrant = F/ A F/A F/A. 
Panoramic telescope A: : PiA..... F/A : F/A. 
Shop van at NR-.....--| MISMA..| MISMA. 
Air conditioners . NB... CofE_.. CofE. 
Heaters NR CofE CofE. 
Trucks at: : MISMA MISMA MISMA. 
Trailers NR MISMA MISMA. 
Van M108 CofE CofE. 
Hand tools NR suiecale ee x A/D. 


! See the following explanation of symbols 

SS (sale source). 

Produced or procured by or from 
W/A (Watervliet Arsenal). 
OAC (Ordnance Ammunition Command). 
OWC (Ordnance Weapon Command). 
F/A (Frankford Arsenal). 
SSA (Signal Supply Agency). 
MISMA (Major Item Supply Management Agency). 
A/D (Anniston Ordnance Depot). 
NR (no requirement). 


TaBLE 4.—Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army subcontracting by sysiem 
prime contractors Selccted Missile Sysiems ! 


Priorto | In fiscal 
fiscal year | year 1959 
1959 
HAWK: | 
Percent subcontracted by system prime contractor | 29.7 55.4 
Percent of subcontracted amount placed by competitive methods -| 40.1 42.1 
LACROSSE: | 
Percent subcontracted by system prime contractor - - . Kats Seta 40.7 40.8 
Percent of subcontracted amount placed by competitive methods... -..--_| 39. 1 38.9 
PERSHING: 
Percent subcontracted by system prime contractor. - ---_- = j one 47.1 
Percent of subcontracted amount placed by competitive methods... _- t ae 93.9 


1 Data based on contracts citing Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army funds 
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Mr. Manon. Our object in these hearings is not to go through an 
annual ritual. Our primary interest is in results. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 


BACKLOGS WITH CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suepparp. General, what is the procurement psychology that is 
rather indicative of such tremendous backlogs being piled up in spe- 
cific firms? In other words, when you take and analyze the total pic- 
ture in the procurement categor you find that field extremely nar- 
rowed down with backlogs that lane piled up tremendously. 

What is the ——— policy that creates a condition of that 
character when you have available competitive factors that are some- 
times completely onbetnolin and then you have the continuity of re- 
ordering and reordering, and adding to and adding to? There must 
be some basic reason there. I am not critical of this at the moment, 
but I am merely curious about it. It seems to me that in the effort 
to preserve the dollar aspect, if we keep ourselves in a reasonable 
competitive field—I know in the missiles thing you have limitations 
compared with the conventional and I realize that—but nevertheless, 
looking at that field, the backlogs are tremendous and I am sure you 
know that better than I do. 

General CougLazirr. Mr. Sheppard, I think you have to look be- 
yond the so-called backlog of the prime contractor. I think in order 
to have a meaningful answer to the point you bring out, you have to 
consider the subcontracting that the prime contractor does. To me, 
that is the answer. I think that with respect to certain weapons sys- 
tems we have a prime contractor, a weapons system contractor 

Mr. Suepparp. You do, but would you have that cover the field to 
the degree it presently covers it? That is my point at issue. When- 
ever you have a prime contractor who has a tremendous backlog, you 
have an override for that prime contractor over his subcontractors 
and that costs you money. 

General Coreiazier. Let us take the PERSHING that I mentioned 
just a moment ago. 

In connection with the PERSHING, we have Martin as our weap- 
ons system contractor. On the other hand, we have 97 other con- 
tractors that the Government deals with directly with respect to 
certain portions of that system. I think this is possible due to the 
fact that the Army has an in-house capability for certain controls and 
supervision of production. 

In addition to these 97 principal prime contractors, working with 
Martin and the Government, there are any number of subcontractors. 

Since I have General Hinrichs, Chief of Ordnance, with me, who 
has been directly involved in this subcontracting and breakout theor ‘2 
I would like, with the chairman’s permission, to have him amplify my 
comments. 

Mr. Wiirren. Would you yield to me at this point so as to allow 
me to put some facts before you, before these gentlemen proceed ? 
This might be the subject of what they cover. 

Mr. Manon. I yielded to Mr. Sheppard. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I have no objection. My only desire is to get ae: 
educated as to the form and procedure to which you referred. That 
is all. Go ahead. 


NEGOTIATED VERSUS COMPETITIVE BID CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wurrren. I do this because the findings before your committee, 
which will be the subject of investigation or ‘interrogation later, show 
that in spite of all of our efforts, about 85 percent of military pro- 
curement is still negotiated. It shows that, where there has been 
competitive bidding, there have been savings up to 30 to 40 percent. 
It shows that. muc h of this failure to have competitive bidding would 
give a single contractor the research and development work instead, 
perhaps, of having the folks in the field participate in that; so that 
each would be faced with a limitation later to make a competitive bid 
for the actual product. 

The record shows that many times this failure to have competitive 
bidding comes from a failure to have a definitized statement of what 
you want early enough so that folks can bid. There are other signs 
here that many times this extra cost comes about because it is appar- 
ently drawn to fit a particular company. 

I appreciate your giving me a chance to make these comments, Mr. 
Chairman, that might be touched on in the reply. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General Hinrichs. 

General Hinricus. Mr. Chairman, I have some data in front of me 
that does not include, necessarily, the specific dollars because I have not 
definitive contracts here, but I think it gives, to a degree, the philos- 
ophy of how we are trying to work in this complex missiles field. 
These data pertain to the HAWK, LACROSSE and SERGEANT 
systems, as examples of what we are trying to do. 

If I may speak to Mr. Whitten’s remarks, as you know, in the early 
days of development of the major missiles systems we had a very, 
very complex system to develop and there was not the competence in 
a great many firms to get together and design, build and develop 
such a system. 

We exercise in the Army, in Ordnance specifically, a great deal of 
control over any firm that may take on such a job. Having gotten 
past the initial stages of development, we then move into an area 
where, as General ( ‘olglazi ier states, we start breaking out. Here are 
some examples: In those things in the three sy stems | mentioned, 
the HAWK, LACROSSE and SE cs gene which we are either now 
breaking out or plan to do this fiscal year and next fiscal year, there 
are such things as motor parts, motor le umbers and containers for 
the motors. 

In the inert parts, we are going to go out and buy those separately 
and not through a subcontractor that is a subcontract negotiated 
by the parent company. Some of the materials will be such things as 
shelters for the battery commander’s control point, test equipment, 
and so on, which are being broken out. 

Mr. Manon. Why? 

General Hrxricus. Because I think we can buy them more cheaply 
by breaking them out at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Why have we waited until this late date to begin 
that ? 
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General Hinricus. One of the points there is that many of these 
shelters contain not only just a shelter part, but have to be fitted up 
with electronic components, test boards, and things like that, which 
are fairly tricky engineering jobs. We try to compact so much into 
such a small space and once that is set, we have the drawings and 
specifications for it, and then we can take that item from the prime 
contractor and negotiate it ourselves, or get it on bid ourselves, and 
save money. There is no question about that. Wedothat. Is that 
responsive to your question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hinricus. Again, in the ones I just mentioned, the HAWK 
and in the LACROSSE, the same sort of thing is being done. The 
missile container used for shipping the missile ‘initially was a fairly 
tricky engineering job to get it to fit the missile and stand the stresses 
to have it shipped by truck or rail. That is now being broken out and 
we will buy that as a specification type of job since we can get draw- 
ings and specifications and get a bid on it from industry, including 
perhaps small industry. 

Many of the metal parts on this missile are being farmed out and 
then brought in and assembled without going through the prime 
subcontract structure. The lightweight launcher for the LACROSSE 
is being broken out. 

In the SERGEANT we are breaking out the containers for the 
motors and once they are established as a good engineering job, we 

can then have these Seemann and specifications go to smal] industries 
and buy them separately and not go through the prime contractor 
structure. 

Mr. Forp. Do you feel that, by this method, you get more competi- 
tion than you would under the other method ? 

General Hrnricus. Yes, sir: we do. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any factual instances where that could be 
proven, where you get a better price because you get more competi- 
tion and, therefore, it is a better system ? 

General reno: I do not have any specific figures, Mr. Ford, 
with me in dollars. I think we could provide those. For instance, I 
would say that by going directly ourselves on such items as I have 
mentioned, we will get from 3 to 15 percent a prices. It varies, 
depending on the type of material that we find. I do not have specific 
dollar values with me. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important, but it is also a good system if 
operated properly because it precludes the prime contractor from 
being the all-important, powerful organization which not only stifles 
competition but even engulfs and makes it all an inshop operation. I 
think that that is a danger where you must be most careful. This sys- 
tem seems to obviate that problem. 

General Hrnricus. That is very definitely part of our philosophy. 
We move into the area as soon as we get a stable piece of equipment 
which we can break out with good specifications and drawings. We 
grab it, take it away from the prime contractor, and contract for it 
ourselves and furnish it as Government equipment. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that if some of our people who are contract- 
ing for vast procurement programs would lie awake at night, at least 
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figuratively speaking, and try to figure out some better ways and 
means to save money, they could do it. 

General Hrnricus. We spend a lot of time on it, Mr. Chairman, 
In my shop we spend a lot of time on it. 

General CoueLazier. I might say, too, Mr. Chairman, that the sys- 
tem which General Hinrichs is discussing is a specifically planned sys- 
tem. This is not “hit and miss.” Each of the prime weapons sys- 
tems are examined very carefully to see when and what can be broken 
out, as General Hinrichs described. 

We are satisfied that this system has merit to the point that we 
are expanding it to other technical-services in their procurement. We 
are looking into some 22 items for the Signal Corps, for example, to 
see if we cannot come up with the same type of planned subcontracting 
and breakout system. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, will you yield further ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I regret, but I will have to leave shortly. 

Talking about lying awake to figure out how to do these things, and 
I certainly do not profess to know, but having sat on this committee, 
there are two or ne things that look to me like they are wholly 
unsound from the Government’s standpoint. 

First, in most of these research and development contracts, the Gov- 
ernment has provided the facility; it provided the equipment ; it pro- 
vided the payroll ; it has prov: ided everything. In fact, this has meant 
the start of many of these major companies. 

If the Government was going to do that and had kept title and just 
contracted for the research and development where there was a Gov- 
ernment plant and where you had some competition between these var- 
ious big companies, as to who was going to use the Government's 
plant to produce the missile or the finished product, then you could 
have had some competition between the major companies as to who 
was going to take this Government operation and make these missiles. 

Where the Government puts up everything, as we have substantially 
done—maybe they have some equity in this by now—but yet we give 
the research and development to a particular company and, of ne- 
cessity, that company has the know-how and the know-who and that, 
in effect, means you just have to continue to negotiate with them. 

In my judgment, I think it is costing us billions of dollars because, 
instead of the Government retaining title and contracting, and have 
somebody run it during the research and development. “period, we 
have turned that whole thing over to a particular company which, 
of necessity, left us more or less committed to it when we get to man- 
ufacturing the end product. 

T raise that point here for whatever response you want to make to it. 

Mr. Manon. I see that General Hinrichs is shaking his head. What 
do yousay, General ? 

General Hivricus. We have currently in the mill two or three items 
where we are actually getting competition to break away, if possible, 
from people who got into the research and development phase early 
and got the first production order. That area we may touch on later 
this morning, but what we have now done is to advertise with a de- 
signed pac kage with the object of getting competition, just as you say. 
This may be in the Government plant or it may be in another private 
plant, but it will definitely provide 
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Mr. Wuirtten. I am glad to hear of any progress in that direction, 
but after we have been on this committee for many, many years and 
hear that 85 percent is still negotiated, instead of let by competitive 
bids, when you make a little change you have not wor ked very hard 
in the overall percentage column. 

General CoLGLazrer. May I point out one thing: the fact that it is a 
negotiated contract does not mean that it is not competitive. In other 
words, there is considerable competition in most of our negotiations. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a matter of opinion as to the end result. It 
is my opinion, sitting on this side of the table, that the extra costs to 
the Government are clearly borne out by our own committee investi- 
gations. In any negotiation we come out much worse than if we had 
truly ¢ ompetitive bidding. That is a matter of record, in my opinion. 

You take your side, of course. 

Mr. Manon. I would like more elaboration at this point in the 
record on the question of the inside track that people who have re- 
search and development contracts get. 

Probably they are entitled to some inside track but I do not think 
you have adequately answered the question raised. 

General Hinricus. I think, Mr. Chairman, normally, you take a 
firm which has done a research and development contract which leads 
up to the production point, we will say a vehicle. At that point where 
we are ready to go into production and get equipment in terms of both 
the best equipment that we can get for the best dollar price we can 
get against a tight time cycle, it is admitted that the research and 
development agency contractor has an inside track with that. first 
procurement. 

During the first run, however, we make every effort to have a com- 
plete design package prepared so that we can take that and go out 
on competition for follow-on contracts. 

Mr. Manon. There is not much hope though in the average case for 
anyone else to compete, is there? 

General Hinricus. We think so, sir, and we think, also, that even 
though somebody else does not get into the act, the price will reflect 
a very material decrease, even if it is kept by the original design 
agency, because of the threat of competition or actual competition, 
depending on how it comes out. 

I am quite certain that this is true in the M-113 vehicle, for in- 
stance, which we are working on right now. The price will come 
down appreciably on a unit basis because of that. 

Mr. Manon. General, it has been my judgment that many major 
companies have a lot of employees who serve no useful purpose. 

I realize that the taxpayers are paying these people and I wonder 
if vou are aware of that situation. 

General Hinricus. I think that is true of all companies. 

Almost always somebody on the payroll is not earning his salt, we 
can say. 

In general terms, I would say that I was aware of it from the stand- 
point of our contracts. I think that we do the very best we can to 
<lisallow costs of the nature to which you refer. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot find those costs. 

(reneral Hryricus. It is very difficult, I agree. 
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Mr. Manon. If you could use a little pressure on them you might 
cause them to clean up their houses. 

General Hinricus. It is sort of like the people in the income tax 
area. They are continually reducing, or at least from my standpoint, 
the elbow room we have and I think we are doing the same thing with 
our Government contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say again that I have not directed these gen- 
eral remarks to the Army nor to any individual in this room. I have 
been referring to the whole area of defense procurement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Cuter oF STAFF For LoGIsTICcs 


I think we should now hear your prepared statement, General. Will 
you proceed without interrupt ion ¢ 

General Corerazrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Lt. Gen. R. W. Colglazier, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
of the Department of the Army. Since this is my first appearance 
before you in this capacity, I particularly welcome the opportunity 
to report on some of the aspects of the Army program for the Pro- 
curement of Equipment and Missiles. 

As you well know, logistics support is probably the most limiting 
or complementing factor in the development and support of a thor- 
oughly effective Army. The Army can fight as far and as fast and as 
furiously as its logistics support will permit. In this highly mech- 
anized world today, human valor without the most modern and effec- 
tive weapons available will achieve little; human endurance without 
the backing and materiel required to prolong that endurance will 
not take the Army far, and the most brilliant leadership is negated 
by the lack of tools to exploit that leadership. In this presentation 
you will be shown what the Army has managed to accomplish in the 
Procurement. of Equipment and Missiles Program with the funds 
made available to it during prior years, and you will be given a fore- 

cast of what the Army will be able to do with the funds requested in 
the President’s budget. You will be given a feeling for what is 
happening to the Army’ s materiel posture when it is confronted by 
rising costs and more complicated and expensive machines. 

My presentation covers that equipment procured for the Army 
under the Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army, appropria- 
tion. The President’s budget as forwarded to the C ongress for fiscal 
year 1960 provided for a direct obligational program of $1.373 bil- 
lion (for the Procurement of E quipment and Missiles, Army, appro- 
priation). The President’s budget requested $1.025 billion in new 
obligational authority to support “the program of $1.373 billion. The 
Congress appropriated $1.407 billion in new obligational authorit 
or $383 million over and above that requested in the President's 
budget. $175 million of the $383 million is being carried forward to 
assist. in financing the Army’s direct obligation program of $1,524 
million for fiscal year 1961 and is reflected in the President's budget 
submission. 

The Army’s direct obligational funding level for fiscal year 1960, as 
approved by the Office, Secretary of Defense is $1.416 billion, There 


have been program changes due to various reasons. 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONAL ESTIMATES, 1960 


The tabulation of this chart which is furnished for the record shows 
a comparison of major budget programs presented to the Congress 
for fiscal year 1960 and the current estimates of these programs: 


Comparison of fiscal year 1960 direct obligational estimates 


President's Current 





budget estimate Net change 

request 
Major equipment_--_.....--.--.-- tiiinianthetoteiamestsl wainhaia 758 | 771 +13 
Ammunition and missiles... --- aebae de phd dda 539 | 538 —1 
Industrial preparedness... ...-.-.-...----- ie i Se oe 76 78 +2 
Total .2...c dees pap bdeasit Supe loaveagt ead 1,373 | 1, 387 +14 
Comparative transfers. .........-..-..---- Mag ictal fe retitetoles) doth eta ol ~ +29 | +29 
I iii i cc ig Sr a a eR 1, 416 | +43 


As indicated, the congressional program totaled $1.373 billion. 
The current estimate shown in the budget submission amounts to 
$1.387 billion. This $1.387 billion when added to the comparative 
transfer (funds in the Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army, 
appropriation which were transferred to other appropriations) of $29 
million also shown in the budget submission amounts to a direct 
obligational program of $1.416 billion. This is the amount reflected 
in the fiscal year 1960 Office of the Secretary of Defense financial 
plan, and represents a $43 million increase over the President’s budget 
submission. I shall mention some of the major changes. A _ full 
report of all changes of $5 million or more has been made to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the prescribed channel for submission to 
the Congress as required by the committee each year. In the area of 
major equipment, it was necessary to reprogram $27 million to the 
new main battle tank in order to meet the cost estimate at the time 
we entered into the first production contract. In user tesing, the new 
Army and Corps 12-channel telephone carrier terminal, AN /TCC—42, 
showed the need for further development, hence the $26 million in- 
tended for this item was reprogramed to other priority items, such 
as the Small Area Air Defense Fire Control System, the AN/TCC-7 
telephone carrier equipment and the Airborne Electronics Photo- 
graphic Equipment. As directed by the Congress, $21 million was 
reprogramed from NIKE-HERCULES to items such as the new 
Tank Recovery Vehicle, M-88. 


MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS 


Looking now to our budget request for fiscal year 1961, it is appro- 
priate first to discuss our materiel requirements. The Army Materiel 
Program stems from the Joint Strategic Objectives Plan, and the 
Army plans that are derived from it. Army materiel requirements are 
closely related to the schedules for mobilization and deployments of 
forces that are contained in the plans. The Army presently does not 
have on hand sufficient supplies and equipment to support the plans. 
In addition we are short of the most modern items needed for equip- 
ment of our active Army and reserves. Our fiscal year 1961 budget 
is directed toward improvement of this situation. An important fac- 





tor that counterbalances our receipt of items from production is that 
the Army loses through consumption, wearout and obsolescence ap- 
proximately $1.4 billion worth of materiel each year. Secretary 
Brucker has pointed out the Army’s urgent need for rapid moderniza- 
tion of its equipment. He spoke of a phased ane program 
requiring an average annual investment of $2.8 billion. Funds re- 
quested in our fise al: year 1961 budget, although short of this program, 
will enable the Army to replace with modern equipment most of the 
items we will lose during the fiscal year from wearout, obsolescence 
and consumption in tr cy 

Included in our fiscal year 1961 budget are only the most needed 
of our item requirements, divided into functional ¢: itegories designed 
to increase the combat potential of the Army by prov iding additional 
firepower, mobility, communications, and logistic support. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS FOR 1961 


This chart [indicating] which is furnished for the record, shows the 
current direct obligation program of $1.524 billion for fiscal year 1961 
broken down into ‘these Gan: major categories: $877 million for fire- 
power; $331 million for mobility; $169 “million for communications 
and surveillance: $147 million for logistics support. 

For budgetary presentations it is customary to utilize dollars as the 
common denominator with which to express requirements, assets, and 
shortages. However, the commander in the field thinks in terms of 
particular hardware rather than dollars. 

I shall now present significant items under each category shown 
on the chart, with emphasis on characteristics and numbers of items 
involved. 

REDEYE 


In the firepower category, one of the most urgent of our new items 
is REDEYE. REDEYE is a self-contained, very lightweight, 
shoulder-fired, guided missile utilizing the heat seeking, infrared 
guidance principle, and is designed to provide the frontline troops 
with an air defense against low altitude aircraft. The weapon con- 
sists of three components: (1) the missile in a sealed shipping une 
which becomes the launcher when the end caps are removed: (2) : 
grip stock which contains the trigger mechanism; and, (3) a battens 
for missile warmup and firing. The entire weapon, weighing only 
18.2 pounds, is especially designed for issue through normal ammuni- 
tion supply channels and requires neither supporting equipment nor 
prefiring checkout. It will eventually replace the antiaircraft ground 
mounted caliber .50 machineguns as an air defense weapon. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $11.4 million to buy 1,700 mis- 
siles. The Marine Corps is participating in the development and pro- 
curement of this weapon. 

Currently, the Army’s longest range operational missile is the 


REDSTONE which is scheduled to be replac ed by the PERSHING. 
PERSHING 


PERSHING is a two-stage solid propellant inertial guidance mis- 
sile system, shown on this chart. The system is designed to be 
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rugged, highly mobile and to have a fast reaction time. It will be 
transportable ‘in C-123 aircraft. 

The $45.3 million in the fiscal year 1961 program will provide funds 
for PERSHING missile training equipment, preproduction engineer- 
ing, and limited production of ground training equipment. 


CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


The Army’s capability for war and for precise application of 
force at a decisive point will require the use of improved types of 
nonnuclear ammunition. As a result of procurement during the 
Korean War, some types of ammunition are in relatively good supply 
in that we have amounts near our needs for war. In other and newer 
types which are critically needed, we have small stocks or none at all. 
An example is the armor defeating rounds for our new 90 mm. Re- 
coilless Rifles. Al] of our ammunition items in the fiscal year 1961 
budget total approximately $198.3 million (ine ludes chemical). This 
is about $30 million more than the dollar value of training ammu- 
nition actually expended annually, and shows that in maintaining 
preparedness during this cold war we consume large stocks of 
ammunition, 

IROQUOIS HELICOPTER 


In the mobility category the IROQUOIS helicopter will provide 
three great advantages to the commander, as compared to our older 
helicopters ; ease of maintenance, greater reliability, and longer engine 
life. These advantages are due primarily to the use of a turbine 
engine and will assure a more dependable capability for transpor- 
tation of small numbers of troops, cargo, or medical evacuees. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy of $38.4 million provides 118 of these 
helicopters. 

This will provide only a portion of the peacetime requirements for 
the Active Army and priority Reserve. We do not buy aircraft to 
hold in our depots for mobilization. 


M—113 ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER 


For surface mobility an important new item is our M—113 Armored 
Personnel Carrier. This provides a lightweight armored vehicle, 
capable of amphibious and air drop operations, superior cross-coun- 
try mobility and adaptation to multiple functions, For example: 
Antitank Guided Missile Carriers, Mortar Carriers, Countermortar 
Radar Carriers, and Mobile Command Post Vehicles. The M-113 
weighs 10 tons as compared to 22 tons for the M-59. It has approxi- 
mately twice the operating range (200 miles compared to 120). It is 
faster, having a mi iximum speed of 40 miles per hour compared to the 
M-59 ‘speed of 32 miles per hour. Its fuel consumption is at the rate 
of 1.6 miles per gallon compared to only 1 mile per gallon for the M-59. 
Our fiscal year “1961 budget includes 1,200 vehicles at a cost of $30 
million. 
The Army must be mobile not only in the air and on land, but also 
on the surface of the water, to move cargo and personnel rapidly and 
efficiently from the ships of the Navy to the beach area. 
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AMPHIBIOUS CARGO CARRIER—5 TON 


For this purpose the Army needs amphibious vehicles. An impor- 
tant example is the Lighter, Amphibious Resupply, Cargo (5T), which 
will replace the World War II 214-ton amphibious DU KW This 
new lighter is the only item in the. oe program for fiscal year 1961 
for amphibious mobility. Its capabilities greatly exceed those of the 
DUKW in that it is able to transport a fully ‘lo: aded 10,000 pound 
CONEX container. Replacement of the DUKW is necessary for 
those on hand are of World War II design. 

For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $10.2 million for 230 amphib- 
ious vehicles. 

ROUGH-TERRAIN FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Rapid clearing of beach areas is a must. Existing industrial and 
military material handling equipment does not have the capability 
of oper ating on unimpr oved beaches or of w ading into the sea in cargo 
moving operations. The Rough Terrain Fork Lift Truck is especially 
designed for these operations. It can ford or wade in up to 5 feet of 
fresh or salt water. It can negotiate the loose sand and rough terrain 
of beaches and similar unimproved areas. No previous piece of mate- 
rial handling equipment had this capability. The Rough Terrain 
Fork Lift is also versatile. With the crane attachment as shown in the 
picture, it is ideally suited to the mission of handling missiles and 
missile sections in and around launching areas. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contains $2.7 million with which to 
purchase 135 of these vehicles. 


TANK RECOVERY VEHICLE M-88 


Tanks are of great and increasing importance in modern war and 
may be the only way to keep mobility in critical stages of an atomic 
battle. We must therefore seek ways to conserve and recover our 
tanks in the battle area. 

Battlefield experience early in World War II indicated that wheeled 
vehicles were unsuitable for the rescue and recovery of disabled tanks, 
thus an urgent need arose for a tracked recovery vehicle. To meet 
this, the Army developed the M-74 Tank Recovery Vehicle using the 
major components of the M-4A3 Medium Tank. ‘The M-74 recovery 
vehicle was successful for the older tanks. It is inadequate for the 
M-48 and M-60 series because of their greater weight. Even the 
M-74’s marginal capability cannot be logistically supported since the 
M-4 series medium tank on which it depends for parts became obso- 
lete with Korea and is no longer in production. Accordingly, a mod- 
ern full tracked armored vehicle capable of performing this mission 
is urgently required and has been developed. This development—the 

tank recov ery vehicle M-88—is being introduced into the Army to 
accommodate the M48 and M-60 series tanks. It provides the maxi- 
mum degree of interchangeability and standardization with currently 
planned medium tanks. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $30.4 million for 200 recovery 
vehicles. 
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TELEPHONE CARRIER TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


Our firepower and mobility can be effectively directed and con- 
trolled only through the use of our next category of items—Electron- 
ics and Communications. An important item in this category is the 
12-channel Telephone Carrier Terminal, AN/TCC—42. It is one of the 
major components of the Pentomic Army Forward Area Communica- 
tions System which provides the command control of widely dispersed 
units on the nuclear battlefield. It will be installed and operated by 
Combat Area Signal Battalions and Division Signal Battalions. 

The equipment provides 12 voice channels over a single radio cir- 
cuit or a pair of wires. Stacked together, 2 of these terminals can 
provide 24 voice channels over a single radio circuit. 

The set employs the latest advances in the state of the art and utilizes 
miniaturization and modular construction. This means tremendous 
benefits in improved reliability, simplified maintenance and training, 
and reduced logistical problems due to decreased size and weight. 
These terminals are approximately one-half the size and lighter than 
the presently available equipment, a factor of utmost importance in 
their planned application in mobile tactical units. 

This equipment requires only one-fifth the power needed by cur- 
rently available terminals and also provides vastly improved perform- 
ance in the area of data transmission. 

For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $34.5 million for 1,240 sets. 

Until deliveries from the fiscal year 1961 buy are received, all assets 
will consist of items of the older equipment. 


SHORT RANGE SURVEILLANCE DRONE SYSTEM XAN/USD-2 


Prompt and accurate location and identification of enemy targets 
in the era of nuclear warfare are of vital importance to the combat 
commander. To provide this capability at division and missile com- 
mand level, the Army is procuring the USD-2 Short Range Surveil- 
lance Drone System which has a normal operating radius of 50 miles, 
allowing adequate time over the target. 

Each system consists of 10 drones, 2 launchers, and various photo- 
graphic, infrared and side-looking radar sensors. 

Each drone will carry a payload of 200 pounds of this sensor equip- 
ment and can remain aloft for 45 minutes at a speed of 350 miles per 
hour. 

These systems are designed primarily for support of divisions and 
battle groups within the Pentomic Field Army to provide an all- 
weather day and night capability. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget includes six systems for a total of $6.6 
million dollars. 


INTEGRATED DOPPLER NAVIGATOR, APN-118 


The Army has a firm requirement for an enroute air navigation 
equipment which is completely independent of ground navigational 
facilities. The equipment must be free from detection and counter- 
measures by an enemy to the maximum extent possible. This equip- 
ment is needed in order that surveillance aircraft may penetrate into 
enemy territory and locate target accurately. It is being phased in 
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concurrently with the AO-1 (MOHAWK) aircraft which will use 
it. Without this navigation equipment, the effectiveness of target 
acquisition is limited. 

The radar doppler navigator will provide point-to-point air naviga- 
tion for Army aircraft. 

This system will provide information such as ground track, head- 
ing, course, distance to destination, and present position. 

The advantage of this system is that its operation will be entirely 
independent of any ground navigational facilities and is therefore 
usable anywhere. “Also, because of the narrowness of the radiated 
beams, the system is almost completely immune to countermeasures, 
while performing its combat surveillance mission. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy is for 54 navigators at a total cost of $8.1 
million. This is a first buy. 


WEAPONS SIGHT, INFRARED 


Another item in this category is the Weapons Sight, Infrared. This 
is a lightweight sight consisting of an infrared projector and viewing 
device and a knapsack type battery operated powerpack. It is adapt- 
able to the basic infantry weapons. This sight permits accurate small 
arms fire at night without the use of visible light. Such a device is 
vitally important against an enemy whose tactics may result in at- 
tacks at night. 

This sight replaces the old Sniperscope which was a very effective 
device but which has been in the system since 1952 and is now uneco- 
nomical to repair. Production of parts of the old Sniperscope has 
been discontinued. 

The new sight has almost twice the range of the old Sniperscope with 
= about one-half the weight. It is ‘simpler in design and much 

-asier to maintain. 

There are 1,000 of the new weapons sights in the fiscal year 1961 

budget. These will cost $14 million. 


CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANT 


Logistic support for the modern battlefield requires a number of 
items of equipment which at first glance have little luster and selling 
appeal. 

An example of an item needed is the Crushing and Screening Plant, 
as used within the Field Army Area, utilizing locally available rock 
or gravel, to produce the desired mixtures for surfacing, resurfacing, 
maintaining, and repairing roads and airfields. Without adequate 
roads and airfields the Field Army cannot move or be supplied. 
Hence, such support-type equipment is vital to the success and survival 
of our forces. 

There is a choice of having these items on hand in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet. military requirements or of having conditions such 
as this, control the logistics support of the Army in ‘the field. 

This mire was once a surfaced road for which adequate maintenance 
was not provided. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy of $3 million will provide 35 plants. 
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PRODUCTION BASE PROGRAM 


In addition to the funds for major enc items, the fiscal year 1961 
budget request for the Procurement of Equipment and Missiles A ppro- 
priation contains $69.2 million for the Production Base Program. 
This is a reduction of $9.2 million from the fiscal year 1960 estimated 
obligations and of over $40 million from the fiscal year 1959 
obligations. 

Although the possibility of a thermonuclear attack on the Conti- 
nental U nited States has shifted primary emphasis in our materiel 
planning to the acquisition of finished munitions, a modern effective 
production base remains one of the most essential elements of pre- 
paredness. This becomes immediately clear when it is realized that 
the Army will never have on hand the full amount of materiel to 
meet mobilization requirements because of the great cost involved 
in obtaining, maintaining, and modernizing such a large amount of 
equipment. 

More than 90 percent of the Production Base funds in our budget 
request support the immediately required preparations for our cur- 
rent production programs. This is proper because a well- “equipped 
actively operating production base will always. be the Nation’s first 
line of indgstris ul “defense, needed to equip our peacetime forces with 
modern weapons and to stand available for the first and most rapid 
expansion in an emergency. Significant individual projects in our 
budget are for speci: alized production equipment and preproduction 
engineering for new Army end items and components in the missile, 
ammunition, electronics, and other areas. There are also included 
projects for the modernization or replacement of worn out and obso- 
lete machine tools and other production equipment in five Ordnance 
arsenals and in some of the actively operating production lines which 
are turning out materiel for the Army. 

The amount of $5.7 million is budgeted for lay away of Army- 
owned equipment which is no longer ‘needed for present operations 
but will again be required in the event of mobilization. 

In short, the measures included in our Production Base Program not 
only support production of Army materiel now planned for procure- 
ment but also represent an indispensable though limited insurance 
premium for production preparedness in future emergencies. 

The items I have just discussed, together with the others in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget and the Production Base Program which sup- 
ports them, are designed to increase the firepower potential of the 
Army, and back this “firepower up with = mobility required to per- 
mit its application where and when it can be most decisive. These 
items will continue to improve our ability to identify, select, and de- 
stroy targets on the battlefield and will provide rapid and reliable 
communications to control widely dispersed units while exploiting 
and integrating available firepower. 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Carryover of unobligated balances from fiscal year 1960 to fiscal 
year 1961 is estimated to be $336.9 million. Of ‘this —— $175 
million are fiscal year 1960 appropriated funds held in budgetary 
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reserve by higher authority for application to the fiscal year 1961 
SS. coe (me The balance of $161.9 million represents 

unds apportioned during fiscal year 1960 for commitment purposes 
to finance procurement activities continuing into the new fiscal year. 
We estimate that the $161 million will be committed or required as 
follows: 

Million 

Committed to the Navy and Air Force on military interdepartmental pur- 

chase requests for aircraft and photographic and electronic equipment 

for the Army but not obligated by the end of fiscal year 1960_____--__- $70 
Required by the procuring technical services for the supplementation of 
contracts to introduce, without delay, engineering. change orders or con- 


tract modifications for items under contract and in production___~--~- 3 
Required for the procurement of short leadtime components to complete 
items requiring a longer leadtime under the “full funding” concept____- 78.9 


Required for the procurement of programed items and for production 
base projects for which negotiation had been initiated with industry 
but for which constracts will not be finalized by end fiscal year 1960___ 10 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I should like to emphasize that to attain a high state 
of readiness for combat requires a constant improvement in materiel, 
in organization, and in training. We have reorganized our forces for 
modern war. We have trained them to fight in the atomic age. We 
must, as soon as possible, provide them with the full quantities of the 
most modern sad effective types of equipment which can be designed 
and produced by American technology in order to meet any range of 
contingencies from cold war to intense combat. Snsseantal attain- 
ment of this goal of a high state of readiness is dependent on meeting 
our requirement in materiel. I will refer to chart 2, which I used 
earlier, in order to reemphasize the amount of equipment we are re- 
questing in fiscal year 1961 in order that. we can progress toward the 
above goals. 

We are asking for $1.524 billion in direct obligations, as shown on 
this chart, to provide: 
$877 million for firepower ___________~_ Missiles, ammunition, tanks, weapons. 
$231 million for mobility.__._.______--~- Helicopters, fixed-wing aircraft, ar- 

mored personnel carriers, amphibious 
vehicles, trucks. 
$169 million for communications and Radios, drones, target acquisition equip- 
surveillance equipment. ment, navigational aids. 
$147 million for logistics support, in- Fork lift trucks, bulldozers. 

cluding construction equipment. 

To reiterate, the $1.524 billion in direct obligational authority will 
permit replacement of losses through consumption in training, wear 
out, and obsolescence, but it provides no quantitative increase in total 
inventory. To the extent that we replace obsolete equipment, it will 
provide for improvement in the modernization of existing assets. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. As you have 
noted, I have with me General Hinrichs, Chief of Ordnance, on my 
left, and General Lincoln, Director of Materiel, from my office on my 
right, also General Wood, Office of Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment, and General Traub. We are prepared to answer any specific 
questions you may have. 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you, General, for a very interesting statement. 

While you were reading page 1 of your statement, I questioned one 
of your sentences off the record. It reads in part, as follows: 

In this highly mechanized world today human valor without the most modern 
and effective weapons available will achieve little. 

I think people who read the record might downgrade this commit- 
tee if it did not challenge statements which are insupportable. With 
respect to this statement, I wish to underline the word “most.” I do 
not wish to be argumentative or unkind and I could be in error. The 
statement impresses me as not being strictly accurate. Does your 
statement represent your true views ? 

General Coreiazier. Mr. Chairman. It does represent my personal 
views. 

I must admit, however, that as one connected with materiel and log- 
istics over a period of many years, I am undoubtedly biased and feel 
very strongly about it. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that this statement to some extent flies 
in the face of history and military experience. In my judgment, bat- 
tles have not always been won by the people who had the most modern 
and effective weapons. I think football games are often won by teams 
that do not have the heaviest people, or even the best trained players, 
but they have so much spirit and valor that they achieve success with- 
out the advantage of so-called “most modern and effective weapons.” 

I thought the Finns did pretty well in a war with Russia where they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. There have been many instances in 
history that seem to me would question this statement. 

I think I would at least omit the word “most.” You insist upon the 
word “most” in that sentence, I assume. 

General Core.azier. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intent to de- 
preciate human valor and its influence. In retrospect, I agree that 
the “most” should have been eliminated. 


SHOPPING LIST FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Thank you. We shall insert in the record the letter 
from General Traub to the chairman of this subcommittee in response 
to a committee question regarding additional funds for moderniza- 
tion of the Army. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 9, 1960. 
Hon. George H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Manon: In response to the request made by your committee to Sec- 
retary Brucker and General Lemnitzer at the hearing on January 28 (p. 450 
of pt. 2 of the printed hearings), I am forwarding herewith a list of weapons, 
ammunition, and other major items of equipment needed to expedite the moderni- 
zation of the Active Army and those high priority Reserve component units 
which would immediately be called to Federal service in the event of mobilization. 

The cost of the equipment listed, including ancillary items, totals $928 million. 
This list represents the fiscal year 1961 portion of a balanced program to mod- 
ernize the Army. It is comprised of new and replacement items which will be 
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purchased if additional funds are made available to the Army for this purpose. 
These items are listed in the order of priority, as follows: 








Item | Quantity | Cost (in 
millions) 
_ ene ane te ee — — — 
New rifle using NATO round. 120, 000 | $14.0 
NATO round for new rifle and mi: ac -hine gun (thousand rounds) : 200, 000 | 18.4 
New armored personne] carrier. -- Lutewddatnd 600 | 17.7 
New fully mobile division artillery howitzers _ kel 55 | 5.3 
New extended range ammunition for division artillery howitzers (rounds) | 551, 000 25.9 
New fully mobile long-range gun (175 mm,)- ia ; sushi 115 | 16.8 
Ammunition for the new long-range gun (17 5 mm, ) (rounds) 250, 000 23.5 
Main battle tank_- | 300 45.0 
Ammunition for new main battle tank (rounds) 59, 400 11.0 
New infrared fire control for main battle tank for night-fighting c: ap ibility | 2, 040 20.0 
MOHAWK battlefield surveillance aircraft.- ; 6 | 4.7 
New IROQUOIS transport and medical evacuation helicopter. wo 62 20.2 
All-weather automatic navigation instruments for Army aircraft-_- 53 7.9 
Battlefield medium troop and cargo transport helicopter. -- | 74 | 15.0 
Expedite availability of PERSHING missile system 17.1 
Expansion of HAWK missile deployment. _- ’ : shee | 8.6 
Expedite availability of REDEYE surface-to-air missiles_- 1, 200 7.8 
Expansion of LACROSSE surface-to-surface missile deployment (battalion sets) -_| 4} 46.3 
Expedite availability of LITTLE JOHN surface-to-surface missiles ‘ 600 4.8 
Expedite availability of SERGEANT surface-to-surface missiles____- 50 | 20.2 
Expedite availability of HON EST JOHN surface-to-surface missiles including war- | 
heads. _. 701 17.5 
DAVY CROCKETT rockets___- i i 6, 247 | 6.5 
New antitank missile and launcher 4, 233 | 7.2 
Latest improvement for the NIKE-HERCULES overseas air defense missile sys- 
tem __. j . 44.7 
GOERS—large ¢ apacity cross-country eonepert vehicles. - 300 7.0 
New mobile light support weapon (81 mm.) _-_- | 60 | 2.4 
Ammunition for the new light support weapon and other 81 mm, weapons (rounds) _ 807,000 | 25.2 
CARIBOU battlefield transport aircraft ; 36 21.3 
New armored command and reconnaissance vehicle ; j 258 8.4 
New light combat recovery and repair vehicle 190 19.4 
New light infantry shoulder-fired assault rocket bik 775, 000 | 22.5 
New amphibious arctic personnel and cargo carrier . ; sa 137 6.1 
New field Army mobile air defense fire direction system ; 40.7 
New chemical rocket (115 mm.) and multiple launchers___--___---- seeddeccebl 13, 000 | 3.5 
New combat surveillance drones és 310 | 23.8 
Radar flight-control systems for drones and aircraft -- é cis ie idee dal 19 | 6.7 
Division-Corps forward area communications -__- aaa oglliak alee clench 36.7 
SEMINOLE combat command and control airpl: ine | 19 | 2.9 
Aerial crane (helicopter) ...-_._.-.----.-- big ct sy <thppaznal 6 | 12.5 
New electronic counterme isure for jamming ene my artillery fuses 65h 45 | 3.8 
CHINOOK battle‘eld heavy troop and cargo oman helicopter. bad dadekionGhees 6 | 9.0 
New tank transporter . | 240 | 16.8 
New over-the-beich combat transporter 534 | 25.3 
New shoulder-fired grenade launchers__...__._-- | 3, 600 | 6.7 
Forward area tactical vehicle FM Command radio | 3, 331 21.7 
Tactical generators for combat and missile units ee i | 4, 671 5.6 
New battlefield mine-detecting and clearing devices , std, . 1,115 5.6 
Field artillery fire-control instruments. -_.- wit donk él otkeectee’ 3, 400 3.8 
Tactical wheeled vehicles from \4- to 10-ton caps wities S Site acon onan ade ks can een 16, 445 | 99.7 
New 90 mm. recoilless rifle ____ Peed ssticek .Jdisi Leds i. 1, 000 | 2.4 
Ammunition for the new recoilless rifle (90 mm.) (rounds) _- Peete age Woks ah cee | 280, 000 | 16.8 
nog hc acindownet bau slain ed AdneA amen Te Ls. : 18.5 
I cere aE hee “945 | 4.8 
Ammunition for artillery weapons and chemical mines EEE ERR aanee | 335, 000 | 22.3 
| 
z sea ada 
I eee cas salem exbewaancapieee dell =. 928.0 





If lesser amounts of funds than included on the total list are made available, 
items will be selected in the order of their essentiality for combat and generally 
in the order of priority as listed above. 

I am enclosing on a separate list a grouping, by categories, of the similar types 
of equipment which have been itemized in the above list. You may find this list 
helpful as a general summary of the requirement. 

Sincerely yours, 


Davin W. TRAUB, 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget. 
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Categories of equipment that would be bought to expedite modernization of the 
Army if additional funds are made available 


Coat 
(In milliona) 


Battlegroup assult weapons and ammunition (new rifle, new shoulder- 


fired assault rocket, new shoulder-fired grenade launcher) —~___________- $51.5 
Combat vehicles and ammunition (tanks, armored personnel carriers)____ 100.6 
Artillery and ammunition (fully mobile 105mm. howitzer, 155mm. howit- 

oe and, See By. As nce eee eee ee aida preaeen ee a =. 10.8 
Air mobility (cargo and troop transport, surveillance and medical evacu- 

tet) Pe a Se ne eo certs ack ee ae, 93.5 
Missiles and rockets (PERSHING, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, 

HAWKE. DAVY CROCHICE ©, Sete ee oc eee chee ae 
Communications and electronic equipment (radio and wire communica- 

tions, fire control and target acquisition equipment) ~.._-_-___________ 181.3 


Tactical vehicles (tactical trucks, amphibious vehicles, rolling fluid trans- 
porters, RN Wea ieee sasha ace sec atte leche nk ate acne atid Sete ee 160. 6 


saicwen easel 928. 0 

This list groups by categories the items listed in basie letter. Parenthetical 
entries under each category are examples representing the type items included 
within the total dollars. 


TPO cn canwenieuee ate 


ARMY APPORTIONMENT REQUEST DENIED IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Manion. We shall insert in the record a table showing items in 
Army apportionment request for this appropriation which were not 
approved. Please note on this list any item which was not available 
for procurement in fiscal year 1960. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ITEMS IN ARMY APPORTIONMENT REQUEST Nor FUNDED 


Changes in the programed items submitted for apportionment purposes oc- 
curred during fiscal year 1960 which necessitated adjustments including both 
reductions and deletions subsequent to the apportionment request. However, 
from a financing point of view, the following items were requested and not ap- 
proved. Obligation of funds could have been made on all items in fiscal year 
1960: 


Items | Quantity Value 
—— Secale oe hat el Seder an ecscicibitadichibeinshes a etiedcaeie an ak 
: |( Thousands) 
NIKE-ZEUS cae i Eat is salacadie th ci maasdiaeitat aad j (1) $137, 000 
Operations Control Center AN/MSQ-28__. een ‘ ; - uueaeas | 5 33, 800 


1 Not available. 
OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENTS 
Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record tables similar to those 


of last year containing certain fiscal data relating to obligation, ex- 
penditure, and anticipated recoupments. 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MIssILES ARMY APPROPRIATION 
Analysis of estimated June 30, 1960, unobligated balance (commitments) 


{In millions of dollars] 




















i 
| 
| | | Phasing | First desti- 
| | Definitiza- | delivery of Subsequent} nation All 2 other 
Commodity | Total |tion ofspare| shorter engineer | transporta-| purposes 
parts ! leadtime changes tion costs 
}components 
chet lhceadin tinal estan a icin Gail saa (einduiclncd acigtbaiithicileitlitbiiil 
EE oe eee ecnieinie 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Combat vehicles___..-..--.-- 15.0 0 15.0 | 0 0 0 
Tactical vehicles__.........--. 10.0 0 10.0 0 0 0 
Support vehicles__-_-....-.._-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 
LS ae 69.5 35 19. 5 | 15 0 0 
Other major equipment---___- 2.4 0 0 1 0 1.4 
Classified project _-_....------ 20.9 0 18.9 2 0 0 
Communication. -_.....-....-.- 2.0 0 0 0 0 2.0 
IS Fh SES od tbat! 40.1 | 0 35.0 0 0 5.1 
Industrial mobilization... .-..- 2.0 0 0 0 0 20 
Total committed_....... 161.9 | 35 98.4 | 18 | 0 | 10.5 
| 1 








1 Includes balances for the purchase of “time change’? components and parts peculiar to support initial 
issue of new aircraft (need for time change components and parts not finalized at time of procurement of end 
item). Time change components are major assemblies, such as engines, that are replaced periodically or 
after being in use for a specific number of hours, which for aircraft would be flying time. 

Includes balances for specifications and design changes, price adjustments, and contract negotiations 
which will not be finalized prior to the end of the fiscal year. 


Unexpended balances, fiscal year 1960 


{In millions] 


July 1, 1959 | Dec. 31, 1959 | Estimated, 














} June 30, 1960 

Unexpended balance: 
cree rte sg et ee $504 $1, 841 $337 
Obligated............-- So dbce BiABakl -isoekp scadlad 2, 131 1, 366 2, 061 
I i iin ae wanenee weenie | 2, 635 3, 207 2, 308 

Annual recoupments 
Amount 

Fiscal year : (millions) 
i a a er $1, 137 
Rr Scere ee ncaa nema mae eaer 414 
ae ek gare tgs aban caneeaataamuoran iw mticener ree megane ana ee 215 
a a a a a 119 
ee hii cad amon ame m eee Ga eee 19 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1960 budget you estimated direct 
obligations of $1.3 billion for fiscal year 1959. Now you show actual 
direct obligations for that year of approximately $1.1 billion. How 
is this difference explained / 

General Traus. May I ask where this figure of $1.1 billion ap- 
pears # 

Mr. Manon. That is a figure which has been acquired by the com- 
mittee. We might discuss this briefly now and have you do a little 
research work and supply an answer. 

General Coveiazier. If we could, Mr. Chairman, this is a new 
figure to me. 
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Mr. Manon. I have before me a table showing Department of the 
Army procurement of equipment and missiles; Army program and 
financing, 1959 actual; and program by activities, including major 
equipment, ammunition, and missiles, industrial mobilization; total 
direct obligation $1,096,954,530. 

General Coteiazier. I now find that figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Can you give us the explanation ? 

General Corteiaztmer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this 
for the record, since it reflects fiseal 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have that, General Traub? 

General Traus. No, sir; I do not find it. I would like to furnish 
this for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you advise us about that, please ? 

(The information is on p. 38.) 


REIMBURSEMENT FROM SALES OF ITEMS NOT REQUIRING REPLACEMENT 
IN KIND 


Mr. Manon. To what extent are you presently programming for 
fiscal 1960 funds derived from shelf sales in fiscal 1960 not requiring 
replacement in kind ? 

General Corevazier. It is approximately $150 million, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will have to get the exact figure. 

Mr. Manon. Are you reprograming this? 

General Coreiazier. As I understood the question, sir, this has to 
do with reimbursements secured from sales of stock which are not 
replaced in kind and which then are used for procurement of items 
within the program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Coreiazier. The figure is approximately $150 million. 

Mr. Manon. How does this compare with the estimate contained 
inthe 1960 budget presented to the cemmittee ? 

General Core iazier. I do not believe this particular amount was 
presented to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You picked up $100 million-plus in assets over what 
we were told last year would be available to you; did you not ? 

General Coiteiazier. As has been customary, Mr. Chairman, reim- 
bursements obtained from the sale of inventory are used for two 
purposes: to replace the item actually sold or, if the asset position is 
such or if the item is lower priority, the Army then uses the funds 
for the procurement of a more modern item. 

Mr. Manon. There was about $150 million involved in this? 

General Coretazier. That is my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you utilize the funds? 

General Coue.azier. Yes, sir; the funds are utilized. 

Mr. Manon. That gave you an availability greater than the avail- 
ability you submitted in your budget estimate last year? 

General CoreLazter. There is procurement in addition tothat which 
was reflected in the direct obligation program submitted in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Would it not be good if you gave us a statement of 
that each year in advance so we would know all the funds that are 
to be available ? 


52246 —60—pt. 5 
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General Core.azirr. Mr. Chairman, this is a very difficult thing to 
forecast because you are up against the programs of other people. 
The amount you have for programing for procurement of a more mod- 
ern item depends entirely on the mix “of what the customer wants. 

We have some estimates as to the amount of reimbursements which 
we expect from customer requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Did you tell us about that in the justifications last 
year? I donot recall, but you may have. 

General Traus. May I add a point here, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Travs. The current military aid program for this year, for 
example, is not known. We enter into the figures of availability 
nothing as far as the current year’s military aid program is con- 
cerned. Later on, after the military aid program becomes law, there 
will be certain orders received arising from the current year’s "funds 
which will be reflected in availability. But it has been the procedure 
never to consider availability arising from a military aid program 
which has not been enacted into law. 

Mr. Manion. You have presented here a procurement program 
for fiscal 1961 from which you have left out an account including tens 
of millions of dollars that will actually, no doubt, be available to you. 
Why should we not have a correct. presentation of what the situation 
really is? 

General Travs. We do not know what the program will be, sir. We 
could make an estimate. 

Mr. Manion. You could say the previous experience has been so-and- 
so and, therefore, we wish to alert you gentlemen of the committee that 
we, no doubt, will have funds in the range of what we have had over 
the past few years, or we do not think we will for the following 
reasons. 

General Traus. We can make an estimate of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think you should? 

General Trav. As the matter stands now, it does not affect: the 
Army’s own direct obligation program. 

Mr. Manon. This money will be available to you and you will prob- 
ably use it. 

General Travs. This money will only become available for the 
procurement of goods for other customers, including the military aid 
program. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that if you sell it off the shelf, it comes 
back to you for procurement, not necessarily for other customers but 
for the Army. 

General Travs. Under the present sy stem under which we are op- 
erating, which is different from last year’s system, we are apportioned 
the money only after we get the order. In that sense, we get a re 
imbursement. for everything that is taken off the shelf. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe you answered my question. 

General Travn. If it is sold off the shelf, this is true, sir. Tf there 
is any procedure which results in information not coming to the com- 
mittee which the committee feels it ought to have, we can certainly 
work with the staff of your committee to arrange it. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure you can, and T am sure you will be glad 
to, but I do not understand why this would not be part of your 1 regular 
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presentation if you are trying to tell us what the procurement pro- 
gram is. ROT: : 

General Travs. I have no further comment at this time, sir. 

General Coteiazier. I want to clarify one thing, Mr. Chairman. It 
is not until the orders are actually received from the customer that we 
know specifically what he wants. At that point in time we may have 
to go to Procurement to obtain the item and deliver it directly to him. 
We may be able to sell it from stock on the basis of replacing it into 
our stock immediately. The third category is when we sell it from 
stock and determine that we do not necessarily have to replace that 
same item. We will buy a more modern item than we have sold. For 
the most part, this reimbursement from the latter category, has been 
one used in the past to offset the new obligational authority request. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Foro. I am confused now. It has always been my belief, and 
it is still my recollection, that heretofore in the budget as it was ’ sub- 
mitted to us there was an asset shown in the proc urement account for 
reimbursements from the mutual security program. It was a lump 
sum that you could not identify, you could not forecast accurately, 
but nevertheless it was construed to be a part of the actual or poten- 
tial assets of the Army in the procurement funds. That led to some 
of the difficulties we had last year because there was a miscalculation 
or error, or something went wrong that ended up with the Army 
being $200 million-plus short in this account. 

I understood when this budget was submitted for fiscal 1961 that 
whole procedure was changed and we were going almost to the other 
extreme of the rainbow. Will you tell me “whether my recollection 
is accurate as to what the procedure has been in the past # 

General Travus. Your recollection is correct, sir. In some of the 
past years it was the policy to put in an ar bitrary amount for the antic- 
ipated reimbursements arising out of orders in the current year. Tam 
looking at the figure which appeared under the 1960 estimate of $35 
million which was an arbitrar y amount. This year it was decided by 
higher authority that we would not carry any such figure in the 
budget. It does not appear this year. 

Mr. Forp. I had the mistaken impression that the amount which 

was carried heretofore was substantially larger than the figure you 
just quoted. 

General Traus. There was a larger figure, Mr. Ford, but it was in 
a different category. It resulted from the anticipated reimburse- 
ments from funds from prior years. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, I think we are comparing apples with 
oranges. I would like to ask Colonel Simpson to speak to that point. 

Colonel Smrrson. Until this year the collections and _ to cus- 
tomers, including MAP, were excluded for the budget ye Prior 
years were indicated, sir, but the budget year was cecladiia for the 
militar Vv assistance program, 

Mr. Manon. Even though you knew that during that year there 
would be funds made available; is that correct ? 

Colonel Smrrson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That I do not think has been clear heretofore. 
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Mr. Foro. That is right. Would you repeat that, so we get this 
straight now. What was the procedure before and what is before us 
today in this area? 

Colonel Sruupson. If you recall, Mr. Ford, last year we encountered 
a deficiency in this appropriation fund, in effect, because we counted 
on having generated as assets for this appropr iation from reimburs- 
able resources nebulous figures, as it turned out. As a consequence, 
the procedure was changed. 


Mr. Forp. For fiscal 19612 
Colonel Srwpson. For fiseal 1961. Forecasted for fiscal 1961 and 


included in the Defense budget statement are certain available re- 
sources to be used for procurement for this account, as indicated on 
an estimate basis. I believe this for 1961 is approximately $120 
million that we will make shelf sales that we will not replace in kind. 
This is not indicated on the green sheets, and the amount is omitted 
from the narrative statement acc ompany ing the appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. In your $1.4 or $1.5 billion program for fiscal 1961 are 
you including as an asset this $120 million to which you refer ? 

Colonel Sumpson. We are not, sir. There is only one asset in addi- 
tion to NOA included in our direct obligational program for 1961 and 
that is $175 million that was carried over from fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Is it legitimate or otherwise to assume that this $120 mil- 
lion is something this committee could consider as a part of your 
procurement program for fiscal 1961 ? 

Colonel Smeson. We have stated not, sir, because it is projecting 
an asset which at this time is an estimate and this is what occurred to 
us last year. Estimates were included as availabilities which did not 
become in fact available for use. As a consequence, we had a defi- 
ciency in this account. 

General Core.azier. If I may expand on that, sir, we recognize we 
are selling assets in order to accrue this reimbursement, so that quan- 
titatively we are not improving the Army’s inventory. 

Mr. Forp. Quantitatively, but qualitatively you are. 

General CoLGaziEr. Qualitativ ely you are. 

Mr. Manon. You are very much interested in modern weapons, you 
indicated. 

General Coteiazier. Very much interested in this. But I want to 
point out this does not increase the quantitative inventory. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the Chairman yield ? 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Suerrarp. As I interpret your statement, hypothetically you 


get a million dollars by sales. Now, out of that million there may be 
a certain percentage of an increased cost factor because of moderniza- 
tion procurement; is that not true? In other words, you have a 
standard return on the previous item, do you not, that is in the inven- 
tory? Your cost factor creates that. 

General Corgiazier. The sales price, Mr. Sheppard, is not the cost 
price to the Army unless it is a new and unused item of the most mod- 
ern design. Otherwise, the sales price is less than the initial cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then to take the income and try to balance it against 
expenditure upon a unit basis would be an erroneous approach. 

General Coreiazrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 
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Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Your request before this committee for procurement 
is $1,524 million; is that night? 

General Core.azier. That is the direct obligational figure, $1.524 
billion. 

Mr. Anprews. How much money are you asking for? 

General Core.azrer. The money request is $1.337 billion. 

Mr. Anprews. If you get $120 million from your surplus sales, that 
would be added to the $1,337 million for money available to you 
through fiscal 1961. 

General Cora.azier. I have to qualify my answer to this extent. 
If we obtained orders for $120 million which we could fill by items 
from stock and which we did not have to replace, that $120 million 
would become an asset for the procurement of items above the $1.524 
billion figure. 

Mr. Anprews. I am speaking now of money. You say your request 
for money is $1.337 billion. Your program is $1.524 billion. 

General Coreuazrer. The reason for that difference, sir, is because 
in addition to the $1.337 billion there is an availability of $175 million 
of 1960 appropriation carried over to 1961. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand, but that added to your request makes 
a total of $1.337 billion for fresh money you are asking this committee 
for. 

General Core azter. $1.337 billion new money; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. If you get $120 million from surplus sales, that 
amount will be added to the $1.337 billion ? 

General CotcLazier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. So that is the amount of money you will have to 
spend during fiscal 1961. 

General GoteLazieR. In addition to the $175 million carryover from 
fiscal 1960, 

Mr. Stxes. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr, Stxes. Were the expenditures for that $120 million of antici- 
pated revenues programed? — 

General CoreLazier. Of course, from a direct expenditure basis, 
Mr. Sikes, it is an offset if we are talking in terms of expenditures as 
fiscal figures. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you going to buy any hardware with that $120 
million ¢ 

General Cora.azrier. To the extent it is available, yes, sir, we would 
propose to buy hardware. 

Mr. Srxes. Where is the listing of items you will buy with that 
$120 million? Is it included in your program now before us or will 
that be additional program ¢ 

General Coreazier. It is not included in the basic Presidential 
budget program which is in front of you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Who authorizes what you are to buy with that money ? 

General Cotenazier. Those items are generally selected from lists 
which have been previously submitted to the committee. For example, 
if I may speak to the fiscal 1960 situation, you will recall, the Army 
submitted a list of items which it would buy if it were appropriated 
funds over and above those requested in the President’s budget. In 
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the use of any reimbursements, sir, in 1960 we went down this list 
that we had previously submitted to the committee, 

Mr. Sixes. Have you submitted to the committee a list of the items 
being purchased with 1960 money ? 

General Coteiazrer. We have submitted a list showing the 
changes 

Mr. Srxes. I have such a list before me. Here is a list that was 
provided to the committee showing the items which are being funded 
from fiscal 1960 reimbursements. These items, I take it, were in- 
cluded in prior lists which were approved by the Congress but for 
which you did not have money to make the purchases; is that correct? 

General Coreiazier. Mr. Sikes, I do not know about the approvals. 
They were included in the list we submitted to the committee of the 
items we would procure if additional funds were made available. 

Mr. Manon. But you did not agree that additional funds would be 
made available, were being made available or would be made avail- 
able? 

General Coreiazier. The Army, of course, recognizes the PEMA 
figure for fiscal 1960 was $383 million above the Presidential request. 

Mr. Srxes. But this is the procedure which is followed in these 
cases. You buy equipment or weapons, as the case may be, for which 
there is a need and for which there would not otherwise be funds. 
That is not a list which has been submitted to and approved by this 
committee in connection with the regular fiscal year’s PEMA account; 
is that right? 

General Coreiazirer. I know of no specific approval by the com- 
mittee of the list. Mr. Sikes, you may recall that in past years the 
Army has, on request of the committee, submitted what is called its 
objectives budget. Normally, that objectives budget, particularly in 
capital appropriations like procurement, has been somewhat above the 
Presidential submission. We generally have submitted lists of items 
making up the objectives budget. It is from lists such as these that 
the items are selected. 

Mr. Manon. In brief, the Army has available to it for the current 
fiscal year—fiscal year 1960—$150 million more money available for 
obligation than this committee was ever told that it would have for 
fiscal 1960. 

General Coneiazier. One qualification, Mr. Chairman. That is 
still an estimate of availability. 

Mr. Manon. It is an estimate but you expect the estimate to ma- 
terialize to approximately that extent. 

General Corenazrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So then the answer to my question is, Yes, these are 
funds that were not presented to the committee as funds that would 
be available to the Army for obligation in fiscal 1960. 

General Coten.azier. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, do you know if this is the procedure 
followed by the other services? 

General Moore. I understand the procedures in connection with the 
handling of military assistance funds are the same for all of the 
services. Whether this system that has just been described is pre 
cisely the one that is now being followed 

Mr. Manon. By all the other services. 
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General Moore, Briefly, the military assistance funds are handled 
through the three military departments and when they are made avail- 
able by the issuance of a purchase order, that requires the Depart- 
ment to go out and obligate those funds directly, or to obligate them 
in connection with a current contract or to buy them off the shelf. 

That has not changed materially, that much of it. Those funds that 
accumulated as the result of having delivered articles off the shelf 
which when delivered are paid for and are credited to the appro- 
priation, I think that is what you are talking about, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. It has been my understanding heretofore that when 
the services appeared before us and told us they would have so much 
money available for new obligational authority, that we could rely 
on those figures. But it develops that we could not rely on those 
figures because there were additional resources which each year were 
becoming available and which you did not present to the committee. 

General Cote.azrer. For the most part, Mr. Chairman, those funds 
have been carried as availabilities to reduce 

Mr. Manon. I want to know if I am correct and, if I am not 
correct, wherein am I incorrect ? 

General Coteiazier. With respect to the fiscal 1960 budget, of which 
Ihave personal knowledge, the answer is yes. 


REPROGRAMING FOR EQUIPMENT FOR ARMY ELECTRONICS PROVING GROUND 
AT FORT HUACHUCA 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the reprograming action in fis- 
cal 1960 program which resulted in the addition of $20 million for 
equipment for the Army Electronics Proving Ground at Fort 
Huachuca ? 

General Corenazier. This has to do with the transfer of certain 
items which had previously been in the “Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles” budget to the new “Research” budget. This is an item 
that in the preparation of the budget was not taken into account in 
either budget. In the past it has been in the “Procurement” budget. 
It was for that reason that we felt that in this year of transition it 
should be transferred from the procurement account to the research 
account. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do about this in fiscal 1961? 

General Coreiazrer. In fiscal 1961 this particular cost will be in- 
cluded in the “Research” budget. 

Mr. Manon. You forgot it in fiscal 1960? 

General Coretazier. In the transfers it was not provided for; that 
is correct, sir. 


RECONCILIATION OF DIFFERENCE IN 1959 OBLIGATIONS SHOWN IN 1960 
AND 1961 BUDGETS 


Mr. Manon. In view of the discussion which we have had with re- 
spect to total availability of funds for Army obligation, I would like 
to have a statement at this point in which you would relate the pre- 
vious discussion to the problem which arose during the consideration 
of the Defense bill last year over a deficit which grew out of a miscal- 
culation of the recoupment of funds. 

General Travus. We can do that, sir. 
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(The statement follows :) 


(1) In comparing the difference in the fiscal year 1959 obligations shown in 
the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 budgets, it is necessary to consider the 
comparative transfers to other accounts. On this basis, the difference in the 
fiscal year 1959 obligations is as follows: 





Millions 

Fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 budget__--------------- $1, 675 
Fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget___..._----------- 1, 550 
I a 125 


(2) The $125 million difference does not in fact represent a reduction in 
the Army procurement program but represents reprograming and a reclassifi- 
cation of obligations from direct to reimbursable as a result of definitions 
established by the new procedure for the management of the Army procurement 
account as developed jointly between the Army and the Department of Defense. 

(3) With respect to the $267 million estimated reduction in financial resources 
under the Army procurement account, as presented to the Congress during the 
fiscal year 1960 hearings, it has been finally determined that the reduction in 
resources was $289 million. The deficiency of $289 million is distributed as 


follows: 
Million 


(@) Reprograming in accordance with the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense Master Air Defense Plan and gain in resources not anticipated 


pe SES es aa a gO Per pm $125 

(b) Utilization of funds from the added appropriation by Congress for 
IE PU OO gg ciecil eben antenatal eae 164 
a a a a als Sn oe ee NT 289 


(4) Subsequent to the information concerning a shortage in financial assets 
furnished to the Congress during the fiscal year 1960 budget hearings, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Department of the Army reached a mutu- 
ally acceptable agreement to permit the utilization of all reimbursable assets 
as they accrue. Under the new procedure no further loss of assets should occur. 

The reduction of $125 million in direct obligations for fiscal year 1959 is 


accounted for as follows: 
Reduction 
in direct 
obligations 
(millions) 


(@) Redistribution of obligations between the service account and the reim- 
INU NINE ON ccs sae ee dn cg aout ames ibltraispcatn a 
(b) Reprograming in accordance with OSD master air defense plan___-_-- 7 


a ie 125 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR SALES OF ITEMS NOT REQUIRING REPLACEMENT IN 
KIND 


General Core.azier. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the use of reim- 
bursements for sales to other services, or to the military assistance 
program, General Magruder addressed himself to this matter when he 
was before the committee last year. If I may, I would like to read 
just one paragraph from the statement he made. 

Mr. Manon. I would be glad for you to do that and for ready 
reference cite the page and volume. 

General Coreazier. This extract is from the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress, Ist session, Part V: Procurement, page 163, 
in connection with the carryover procurement funds: 
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* * * Orders received from other customers, principally the Military As- 
sistance Program, the Navy, and the Air Force, or other major sources of funds, 
The military assistance program orders are received, the amounts specified on 
the orders are transferred from other accounts by the Bureau, and credited to 
the Army appropriations as “anticipated reimbursements.” Similarly, antici- 
pated reimbursements are credited to the Army account on the basis of firm 
procurement programs of other services. These funds are also subject to appor- 
tionment. The Bureau of the Budget will normally apportion the Army funds 
required to procure new items for delivery to customers. The Bureau will 
frequently apportion the Army funds earned as reimbursements from the items 
sold or from the Army’s inventory and the funds are to be used to buy the same 
type of items as replacements. On the other hand, our request for apportion- 
ment is frequently denied when we desire to use the reimbursements to procure 
a different item rather than to replace, in kind, an item transferred from stock. 
Since the reimbursement is already transferred to the Army’s accounts, if 
apportionment is denied, they must of necessity be carried over. 

That was a statement that General Magruder made last year with 
respect to this particular source of funds. Our questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, have to do with the last category where we are speaking to items 
which are sold and not replaced specifically in kind. 

In past years an estimate has been made of the amount of reim- 
bursements which would be received and which would not be used 
for the purpose of either direct procurement or for replacement ex- 
actly in kind of what was sold, and to a large measure those were 
used to offset the requests for new appropriations, 

In other words, they became a credit and availability to help pay 
the costs of the program of direct obligations which was being pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee. Because some of those re- 
imbursements were not generated, as had been estimated, the funds 
for fiscals 1960 were not actually made available in the amounts that 
were estimated when the President’s budget was submitted to the 
Congress. 

That was the source of a portion of the deficit which was discussed 
with the committee last year by General Magruder. The reimburse- 
ments did not actually materialize. 

With respect to fiscal 1960, the procedure was changed by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. You mean with respect to fiscal year 1961 ? 

General CoLgLazier. Fiscal year 1960, sir. 

With respect to fiscal 1960, the procedure was changed and it did 
provide that the funds which were actually to be reimbursed on the 
basis of firm orders from other customers which were not to be used 
for replacement in kind, or for direct procurement, could be used if 
apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget to the Army for the pro- 
curement of other items. Those items, as I mentioned this morning, 
were substantially from the lists which had been previously submitted 
to the committee in response to its questions as to what would be 
bought if additional funds were made available to the Army. 

As I mentioned this morning, also, these funds actually accrued 
during the entire year on the basis of orders. Normally, the Military 
Assistance Program orders are received rather late in the year. As of 
the current time, we have had apportioned to the Army $98 million 
for this particular purpose. A list of the items to be procured with 
this amount has been furnished to the committee. 
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It is expected that additional funds will accrue by virtue of addi- 
tional orders to be received and this amount will probably be a mini- 
mum of $150 million for fiscal year 1960. 

With respect to fiscal year 1961, it is anticipated this same proce- 
dure will be used. If I may quote from the Budget of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, page 472 under “Pro- 
curement” : 

* * * In addition to new funds appropriated directly for procurement saleg 
of equipment from stock which do not require replacement in kind provide a 
source of financing for procurement to modernize Army inventories. While this 
turnover does not augment the dollar value of the total inventory, it does result 
in an improvement in the balance among inventory levels for specific items. In 
addition, the sale of equipment from stock which provides funds to replenish the 
item in inventory further assists in modernizing the Army’s inventories by pro- 
viding the new amount of equipment to replace an older asset. 

I think, sir, that gives you the background. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. General, instead of adding to your inventory, it de- 
creases your inventory dollarwise; does it not ? 

General Coreiazier. Dollarwise, it offsets it. Quantitywise, it may 
decrease it for the reason you probably have in mind. 

When we sell an item, if it is a used item, we sell it for less than the 
original cost of the item. 

Mr. Anprews. It does decrease your inventory, dollarwise because 
you sell it for less than the Government paid for it. 

One further question. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you yield? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What you buy costs more than that item bought when 
it was new? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Do you have a hard, fast rule you do not deliver any of this surplus 
or used hardware until you have been assured of funds by the Govern- 
ment agency making the purchase ? 

General Corerazier. If I may separate that question, I would have 
to, sir, because we do not get reimbursed for items that are surplus. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. I am speaking of the ICA or the mutual 
security program. Do you have a hard, fast rule you do not make 
deliveries until payment has been made or guaranteed ¢ 

General Gorciazipr. We have a firm order which guarantees re 
imbursement, sir. The problem has always been an apportionment of 
those funds for further use. In other words, the reimbursement is 
made to the account, but in order for them to be used we have to 
obtain an apportionment from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very helpful contribution, General, but with 
respect to the other issue raised will you present a statement for the 
record ? 

General Travs. Yes, sir; describing the situation last year and 
relating it to this year. 

Mr. Manon. And the relationship between the problem that arose 
by reason of the budgetary deficit. 
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General Travus. Yes, sir. 

(The information may be found beginning on p. 38.) 

Mr. Manon. Many of our general questions, General Colglazier, 
have been asked of Secretary Brucker and General Lemnitzer, so we 
will not rehash those matters. 

There may be some general questions which members might like to 
ask at this point, however. 

We will go into the procurement program, more or less weapon by 
weapon, combat, tactical, electronic equipment, aircraft, and so forth. 


To have all that in a hodgepodge in the record would not seem as good 
as to have it taken up in an orderly way. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE ARMY WITH RESPECT TO MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. General Colglazier, this has been an extraordinarily 
good presentation. It is clear and comprehensive and if it could be 
published in its entirety, as you gave it, it would give the American 
public a badly needed picture of just what our Army situation is, 
equipmentwise and weaponswise. 

Of course, much of it cannot be published because it contains classi- 
fied information, but you have given the committee in factual form a 
briefing that I think is very valuable to us. It is a rather sad picture 
to realize how far we are from having an Army that is completely 
equipped with modern, post-World War II equipment. I think the 
Army has probably had the most difficult job of any of the services. 
It is the least glamorous and it has not had the press support the other 
services have had. 

The necessity for new weapons and equipment apparently has not 
been as deeply impressed upon the public and the Congress, nor have 
they realized that the Russian Army and the Russian satellites are very 
generally equipped with much more modern equipment than we are. 

Do you endorse the statement that the Russian Armies and the satel- 
lite armies are generally much more fully equipped with modern, com- 
pletely new, post-World War II equipment than is our Army and our 
allied forces? Do you agree with that? 

General Corenazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I must say, from reading the tables that have been 
presented to us, and I wish you would check me on this since I want 
to know if I am wrong, but it appears to me that the U.S. Army has 
about enough new post-World War II equipment for one limited 
operation of short duration, let us say 30 to 60 days, with not over 
one or two divisions participating. 

How far off am I on that estimate? 

General Coreiazter. Mr. Sikes, I would have to be a little more 
optimistic than you with respect to the point you have just raised. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about new weapons developed since World 
War IT. I am not talking about warmed over weapons. I am talk- 
ing about the M-60 tanks, new 7.62 rifles and machineguns, new 
armored personnel carriers, new communications equipment, some of 
which you do not have at all. 

General Core.azier. If you limit your definition of modern equip- 
ment to the latest model, which you have just described in those 
specific items 
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Mr. Sixes. Otherwise it would not be comparable to the new equip- 
ment of the Russian Armies. 

General Coreiazirer. In the items you have mentioned, I will have 
to answer the question off the record. 

In order, though, to give a specific answer to your question, [ would 
have to do a little more ‘analy zing than I have. 

Mr. Srees. First, give me a rough estimate of how many divisions 
we could equip and how long we could maintain them in combat at this 
time with what we have in completely new, post-World War II 
weapons, and then you can survey the field further and correct your 
answer later if you find it necessary to do so. 

Roughly, now, how many divisions can you equip with new, post- 
World War II weapons and equipment and how long can they stay 
in action / 

How long can they be maintained in action with the equipment we 
have in stock ? 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Sikes, considering the equipment we now 
have on hand, and I admit that does include a limited amount of 
equipment procured during World War II, that we could equip up 
to ——— division forces and support them 

Mr. Stxes. How many divisions can you equip with the M-14 rifle 
and the new light machinegun now, at this time? 

General Cotaiazier. With respect to the M—14 rifle and the machine- 
gun as of this time, 

Mr. Sixes. All right. You expect to equip them with M-1’s which 
came out in World War II. We have the only major Army in the 
world using World War II rifles. 

How many tanks, how many divisions can you equip with the M-60? 
That is the only tank we can take that can stand up against a Russian 

tank, and you know it and I do, too. 

General Coreiazrer. The M-60 tank is just coming into production. 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

General Coteiazier. We are getting our first deliveries in April of 

this year. 

Mr. Srxzs. In other words you can’t equip any units with new tanks 
now. Weare ina pretty sad situation as far as new equipment is con- 
: cerned, equipment comparable to that which the Russians have. 

Mr. Anprews. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. I was impressed by the General’s statement that in 
our inventory at the end of the next fiscal year, as compared with the 
requirements for the particular weapon, the figure is one-tenth to one- 

fifth of your needs. That is the end of this next fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. That is after another year’s procurement. 

Mr. Anprews. The requirement for these helicopters is ——— and 
you will have, at the end of fiscal 1961, ———— as against a need for 












































Then here on another page under personnel carriers, you have the 
M-48 and the M-60 series. Our requirement is ———. 

In every instance, you would be far below your requirement needs 
at the end of 1961. 

General Coreiazier. There is no question but with respect to the 
most modern item, which is the one we have in procurement or pro- 
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posed for procurement with this appropriation, the asset position is 
as you cite it, sir. It does not represent any material percentage of 
the total required. 

Mr. Srxes. The situation is—and the Army is not to blame—that 
the Army has simply not been allowed to buy substantial quantities 
of new equipment, and the actual fact of the matter is that the Army 
cannot, at this time, equip if that equipment were limited to modern, 
post-World War IT equipment. 

General CoreLtazier. Addressing ourselves to tanks, the M-48 tank 
was developed since World War II. Therefore, the assets of the 
M-48 tank are considered as not the most preferred model, but at 
this point in time, they are acceptable. 

Mr. Stxes. The M-48 is a warmed over World War IT tank; it is 
not a new tank. It is a modernized World War II tank. Let us 
examine the comparison shown in your statement. You show the 
present-day Russian tank as being superior to the M-48. That is 
chart No. 20. The situation is different with our modern tank, the 
M-60. Apparently it can hold its own with anything in the world, 
but you do not have any of these in the hands of troops. 

So, as of this time, you seem reluctant to admit it, but as of this 
time we cannot equip any divisions with completely modern weapons, 
can we? 

General Coreiazer. At this point in time, I must agree that we 
cannot equip ; 

Mr. Sixes. I think it is better if we recognize facts like this rather 
than lead the American people to believe we do have a completely 
modern force with fully modern weapons and equipment when we 
have a force that is largely equipped with World War II, or with 
modernized World War IT equipment. 





PROCUREMENT BY NEGOTIATED AND COMPETITIVE BID CONTRACTS 


What percentage of Army procurement has been negotiated and 
what percentage has been by competitive bid? If you do not have 
that, you can furnish that for the record. 

General Travs. Would you like us to obtain comparable figures 
from the other services ? 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have complete figures inserted at this 
time so we can see whether the Army is doing a better job on this 
than possibly the other services or not, percentagewise. 

General Coreiazrer. I will be happy to furnish that for the record. 

With respect to the Army’s advertised procurement for fiscal year 
1959, it is 25.9 percent of the total procurement. 

Mr. Stxes. The servicewide percentage is less than that, as I recall, 
possibly about 15. 

General Core.azter. I will have to obtain those figures for you, too. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield there ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How do you define advertised contracts? Just put the 
definition in the record, whatever it means. 

Mr. Sr«zs. That is a good thought. We should have complete clari- 
fication to know whether it is fully competitive. 
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General Corexazier. I think that would be particularly desirable. 
As I explained this morning in connection with certain negotiated 
procurement, it is our view, that we obtain quite a bit of competition. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not define one of our four or five different 
labels which are used in discussing a contract procurement. 

General Corciazier. I would be happy to do that, Mr. Ford. If I 
may, I could give the same figures with respect to each, as Mr. Sikes 
has requested, for advertised procurement. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us as clear a picture as you can to show the com- 
parison between the three services. 

Provide that for the record. 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


METHODS OF PROCUREMENT BY THE ARMY 


During fiscal year 1959, the Department of the Army utilized the methods of 
procurement described below. 

Attached is a copy of table 7, entitled, ‘““Percentage distribution of the number 
and net value of military procurement actions, by methods of procurement, fiscal 
year 1959,” which shows in percentages the procurement actions by the three 
military departments by these methods of procurement. This table is taken 
from a report on military prime contract awards for fiscal year 1959 prepared by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(a) Formal advertising —Under this procedure, invitations for bids are dis- 
tributed to all interested suppliers, posted in public places, and published in 
synopsis form in a Department of Commerce publication. Bids are received 
and are opened in public. Award is made on the basis of price to the responsible 
bidder whose bid is responsive to the invitation, on the basis of the lowest over- 
all cost to the Government, price and other factors considered. 

(b) Small business restricted advertising —The procedures of formal adver- 
tising are used in these cases, except that the sources solicited are restricted to 
small business concerns. 

(c) Competitive negotiation—Requests for proposals are furnished to all such 
qualified sources of supply as are deemed necessary by the contracting officer to 
assure full and free competition, consistent with the nature of the procurement 
involved. Negotiations are conducted with offerors to assure fair and reasonable 
prices. Contracts may not be made as a result of negotiation unless authorized 
by statute, and any necessary determinations and findings are made. Informa- 
tion concerning proposed negotiated procurements are required to be synopsized 
like advertised contracts and unsuccessful offerors are required to be notified 
that proposals were not accepted. 

(d) Negotiated set-asides—Portions of procurements made either by formal 
advertising or by negotiation are set aside for negotiation exclusively with small 
business concerns and labor surplus area concerns, in accordance with programs 
to assure such concerns a fair share of defense procurement. Contracts awarded 
to small business concerns and labor surplus area concerns are competitively 
negotiated. 

(e) Off-shore procurement—Contracts negotiated outside the United States 
for supplies and services to be used outside the United States may be negotiated 
under the authority of title 10, United States Code, section 2304(a) (6). 

(f) Small purchases——Under the authority of title 10, United States Code 
section 2304(a) (3), contracts for $2,500 or less within the United States may be 
negotiated. Under Defense Department regulations, all such contracts are re 
quired to be placed under simplified purchase methods to reduce administrative 
costs. Reasonable solicitation of quotations from qualified sources of. supply 
are secured in order to assure that the procurement is made to the advantage 
of the Government, price and other factors considered, including the administra- 
tive cost of the purchase. Solicitation of 3 suppliers, or all suppliers in the local 
trade area if less than 3 are available, is required. In small purchases not 
exceeding $100, if prices are Considered reasonable, purchases may be made with- 
out securing competition, but are required to be distributed equitably over a 
period of time among available qualified suppliers. Charge accounts, imprest 
funds, and simplified contract forms are used in making small purchases. 
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(qg) Negotiation with one source—Contracts placed with suppliers after 
solicitation of proposals from one supplier are reported as having been “nego- 
tiated with one source.” In most cases, these contracts result from competition 
other than price competition, or follow on and relate back to contracts which 
were placed competitively. Upon a review of $1.6 billion of the $2.1 billion 
reported as having been placed by the Department of the Army after negotiation 
with one source, it was found that 84 percent of the contracts reviewed followed 
on and related back to contracts which had originally been placed competitively 
in the manner described. 

(h) Negotiated contracts—competitive status unknown.—Individual procure- 
ment action reports showing the competitive status of the contracts reported are 
made by contracting officers on all contracts over $10,000. The Department of 
Defense does not accumulate statistics which show competitive status with 
respect to contracts between $2,500 and $10,000. 


TaB_e 7.—Percentage distribution of the number and net value of military procure- 
ment actions by method of procurement,' fiscal year 1959 























Number of actions Net value 
Method of procurement thd | re le eos 
Total | Army | Navy | Air | Total | Army | Navy Air 
| Force Force 
- a . ses i " - — te ate 
Total, exclusive of intragovern- | 
mental and modifications 
pursuant to terms of existing | 
contracts ‘ ; } 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Advertised (formal and small busi- | | 
ness restricted advertising) 4.9 | 4.1 | 4.0 7.4 21. 2 | 25.9 | 23.0 13. 5 
Negotiated competitively (subtotal). | 8 1.0 5 | 1.0 14.6 15.5] 17.3] 10.1 
Set-asides (small business and } 
labor surplus area) ? | 4] 3 | 5 27 3.5 3.6 | 7 
Other procurement aha .4 | 6 2 i 5; 119 12.0 13.7 | 9.4 
——— | —-——— — = =/|= —— = 
Negotiated for procurement and use | 
outside the United States 3 : 8.4] 11.3 3.5 9.8 §.7 9.0 5.3 2.3 
Negotiated procurement of $2,500 or | 
less within the United States | 82.9 80. 7 89. 7 78.0 | 4.7 6.2 3.4 4.7 
Negotiated with 1 source (subtotal) -- | .6 | 3 6 0; 650.7 38.9 49.6 65.8 
————|-—— { —_______ } —___-- | — —_—-|— — | ——__—__ | —______ 
Modifications and delivery orders- 3 | 2 3 et Ser 26.1 19. 2 26. 5 
Other new procurement -“ .3 | aa .3 64) 2770 12.8) 30.4 | 39.3 
—— — = = 
Negotiated—competitive status un- | 
a, ea epbasenne 2.4 | 2.6 Le 2.8 | 3.1 | 4.5 1.4 3.6 





1 For definitions and coverage, see notes on coverage. 
2 Excludes set-asides accomplished through small business restricted advertising. 
3 Includes revised data for July-December 1958, 


Mr. Sixes. I am advised that the Marines are field testing West 
German and French battlefield missiles and the Army possibly is 
doing the same thing. 

General Hinricus. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is this being done? 

General Hinricus. There are two separate classes of missiles. The 
foreign missiles are not the class as LACROSSE and LITTLE 
JOHN. 

General Coreiazrer. We have that information, Mr. Chairman, if 
you would like it. 

Mr. Manon. Place it at this point in the record. 

(The information is classified and was furnished separately to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further general questions on my right ? 

Mr. SuHepparp. One question, Mr. Chairman. 
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AUDIT OF PRIME CONTRACTOR-SUBCON TRACTOR RELATIONSHIPS 


General, how close a check do you have on a prime contractor who 
issues a contract to a subcontractor and after the object—whatever it 
may be—has been produced or cost factor determination made, is 
withdrawn by the prime contractor and produced by him‘ How 
close is your audit on that kind of an operation 4 

General Coie.azirer. I would like to defer to General Hinrichs, if 
I may, who is in charge of weapons procurement. 

General Hinricus. I am sorry I missed the question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you please read the question ? 

(The question was read by the reporter. ) 

General Hryricus. We keep very close on that, sir, and in most 
instances this refers back to the kind of thing we were talking about 
this morning where we have the breakout program. There have been 
a few cases where the prime has done a development job by itself and 
made it himself. 

Mr. Suepparp. And an increased cost factor ? 

General Hinricus. Not within an increased cost factor usually. 
One of the excuses the prime has used has been 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not speaking about the law of averages. I am 
talking about specifics. 

In other words, what I am trying to establish here, if I may, is how 
close your auditing people are to the condition with which you have 
to spend your funds. 

General Hryricus. We are very close and we would find out about 
it, prior to the time of renegotiation of a contract, whether that had 
been done as a specific thing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have to admit that there is a cumulative factor 
involved ? 

General Hinricus. There can be, if it is not picked up very soon. 

Mr. Suepparp. General, I was not here during part of the inquiry 
on the part of my chairman, Mr. Mahon, but let me ask you this ques- 
tion: You are presenting your budget not on the basis of the modern 
equipment requirements, but upon the basis of the monetary limita- 
tion within which you are working; is that right or wrong? 

General CoieLazier. Within a total availability, sir, allocated to the 
Procurement of Equipment and Missiles. We are presenting a shop- 
ping list which does take into consideration the requirements but cer- 
tainly does not equal them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am sorry, General, you and I have to separate our 
opinions here, if we may. 

My question was very clearly asked. 

Mr. Manon. Will the reporter read the question, please ? 

(The question was read by the reporter. ) 

General Core.azier. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Anprews. One. 


PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


General, could you tell me what percentage of your procurement 
is handled by so-called small business? Do you have any figures on 
that ? 
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General Core.azier. The figures for fiscal 1959 are: 35.1 percent of 
the Army total prime contracts were awarded to small business con- 
cerns in fiscal year 1959. This 35.1 percent represents approximately 
$1,740 million, 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley ? 


NECESSITY FOR REAPPORTIONMENT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FOR SHELF 
SALES 


Mr. Ritey. General, did I understand you to say a while ago that 
when you made deliveries off the shelf for the Army, and that money 
was paid into the Government, that you had to go back to the Bureau 
of the Budget for r allocation ¢ 

General CoGLaziEr. Yes; those reimbursements are subject to ap- 
portionment, Mr. Riley, by ‘the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ritey. Was this material ordered for the purpose of delivering 
it to these other people, or was that to come out of the Army’s reserve 
where that is the case ? 

General CoieLazrer. When the order is placed with us, we make 
the determination based upon our asset position. When we have to go 
to new procurement in order to furnish the material it is generayy 
shipped directly from manufacturer to customer. In some cases, 
eur stock position is such that we can furnish it from our shelf and 
later replace it from procurement. But, the Army actually makes 
the determination, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Where you make these deliveries from the shelf, you 
have to get a reallocation if you want to replace it with more mod- 
ern equipment 2 

General Cote.azrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you have to rejustify the allocation 
of the money when you sell off-the-shelf materials which you had 
hoped to replace with more modern equipment ? 

General Coiguazier. That is correct. That was a point General 
Magruder spoke to last year, Mr. Riley, that I read from last year’s 
record. 

Mr. Rirry. That is one reason you have not been able to modernize 
any faster than you have, and that has had its effect ? 

General CoigLazier. In the past, sir, as we pointed out, certain of 
these funds were not apportioned to the Army and instead were used 
to reduce the amount of the new appropriation. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further general questions ¢ 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. General Colglazier, throughout your prepared state- 
ment given this morning you spoke of requirements. ou took a 
certain weapon or a proposed procurement item and you outlined 
what would be bought with fiscal 1961 money, and then you indicated 
how this would fill the void between the requirements and your cur- 
rent availability. 
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Can you tell us how you determine requirements ? 

General Coréazier. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

The requirements for end items of material are specifically related 
to the objective plans. The objective plans of the Army are derived 
from the Joint Strategic Objectives Plan of the Department of De- 
fense which is proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This plan provides certain mobilization and deployment schedules 
of not only the Active Forces but Reserves as well. The requirements 
are computed for the support of that plan. The requirements for 
these Army Forces are based upon tables of allowance to include 
initial equipment and certain consumption factors. 

Those are the total requirements to which we speak. 

Mr. Forp. Tie that in with this discussion as to what you mean by 
mobilization reserves. 

General Core.azrer. In addition to the initial equipment of Active 
Army and the Reserve Forces, under current policy we attempt to 
provide a certain amount of support for combat consumption. This 
is generally in terms of months of combat per division. This accumu- 
lation of equipment or materiel is called the mobilization reserve. 
In addition thereto we do not issue all of the total allowances of the 
Reserve Forces in peacetime, so that the mobilization reserve includes 
some of their initial equipment, as well as support. 

Mr. Forp. What criteria have been used in determining your re- 
quirements for the kind of weapons we discussed this morning? 

Is this predicated upon a certain number of divisions, a total active 
duty strength, or what is the criteria ? 

General CoietaAzier. The criteria for the force basis, would, first, 
include the Active Forces. It would be a complete troop listing of 
the Active Forces and in addition thereto, there will be a troop listing 
of Reserve Forces divided into the Selected Reserves which, as you 
recognize, are the immediately Ready Reserves and the rest of the 
Reserve Forces. Based upon the initial allowances for equipping 
those units and requirements to support them in combat, based upon 
the deployment schedules of the plan, we compute the total require- 
ments of end items. It is a combination of both the initial equip- 
ment and the support requirements if they are engaged in combat. 

Mr. Forp. In the budget before us, we have 14 Active Army divi- 
sions. 

General Corciazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We have 27 National Guard divisions and 10 Army Re- 
serve divisions; is that correct ? 

General Core.azirr. I believe the figure is 14 and 37; 14 Active 
Army, and a combination of 37 Guard and Reserves. 

Mr. Forp. Are your requirements predicated on 14 Army active 
duty divisions or are they predicated upon some other factor ? 

General Coreiazier. The Active Army portion of the requirements, 
sir, is the 14 active divisions and the combat and service support 
units which make up the Army as a whole, Active Army as a whole. 

That is only the Active Army requirement. In addition thereto, 
in our highest priority objectives we include the initial equipment 
for Selected Reserves which at the present time is eight divisions, and 
combat and service support units. 
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In addition thereto, the initial equipment requirement is limited 
to ———— percent, or the tr aining requirement of those divisions repre- 
senting the remainder of the Reserves. 

Mr. Forp. Let me see if I have this cle: 

You are predicating your requirements which we discussed this 
morning on 14 Active Army divisions, plus support, and various other 
Active Army units? 

General CoLeLazier. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Plus eight selected Reserve units? 

General Coteiazier. For full equipment. 

Mr. Forp. That would include the six by six National Guard units 
and I presume two other Army Reserve units; is that correct? 

General Core.azier. Mr. Ford, may I go off the record just a 
moment ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I want to be sure about this point. Your requirements 
are tied in with what we have in being and what we are planning as 
far as troop strength is concerned, not some hypothetical figure of a 
larger number; is that correct ? 

General Corenazier. That is correct. 

In fact, Mr. Ford, with respect to the total of 51 divisions I gave 
you, 14 Active Army, 27 Guard, and 10 Reserve, of that total, provision 
is only made for 42, as far as our requirement calculations are 
concerned. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISPOSAL OF ENGINEER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. In looking through the shopping list and listening to your 
presentation this morning, I noted that there were certain proposals to 
procure earth-moving equipment, forklift trucks, and items in that 
category. 

At some point in your pr epared statement, you explained why this 
equipment was necessary, By inference you seek to justify why you 
were disposing of certain stocks on hand which, to the ordinary citi- 
zen, were pretty usable pieces of equipment. I might say that I have 
received more than a few complaints that. we seem to be getting rid 
of this type of equipment which is virtually new and seems relatively 
up to di: ite. It appears the Defense Department is virtually giving 
it away for ridiculously low prices. 

What is the story on that? 

General Coretazier. If I can speak to the general problems and then 
specifics, 

With respect to tactical trucks and construction equipment, for the 
most part the equipment in our inventory is of such an age ‘and has 
had such use that much of it is uneconomical to maintain. "Therefore, 
we feel it is both desirable and economical to replace it with newer 
equipment. 

Now, specifically to the screening and crushing plant which you had 
in mind, sir, In replacing that equipment we do replace it with the 
most. modern equipment that we can get. We find that even in the 
commercial item, such as the crushing and screening plant, there have 


been considerable advances. The current models are much lighter, 


have a greater capacity, and they have an ease of maintenance that 
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is not present in the old model. We do not sell an article that has a 
remaining useful life, if it can be maintained on an economical basis, 

Mr. Forp. General, I have supported the effort on the part of the 
services to dispose of surplus equipment. I think it is an essential 
program, but I ran into several instances last year where the De- 
partment of Defense, acting as, I guess, the agent for all three services, 
disposing of earthmoving equipment and other similar types of equip- 
ment at ridiculously low prices. 

This equipment seemed to be far from out of date. 

The information given to me was that the equipment had hardly 
been used. ‘This aspect of the disposal program did not create a very 
good impression. 

I gathered the impression that most of this equipment had come 
from Army surplus stocks. 

I instituted an inquiry through the committee to find out what the 
facts were. 

I never saw a report on that until something was handed to me 
this morning and that was not very satisfactory. 

It did not really relate to the inquires I made last summer. 

I do not know what the story is. I would like to know it and, in 
specifics, not generally. 

I admit that you could not possibly give me the specifics today, but 
somebody ought to be able to give me the details on this inquiry I 
made last summer and to which, as of now, I never received a re- 
sponse, 

General Core azier. I agree, Mr. Ford, we should and will give 
youa reply to that in specific terms. 

As you say, I could not answer the specifics today, but, in general, 
as I look at the age of our inventory of these types of items, and at 
the maintenance cost, it is quite apparent that there is a certain vol- 
ume of replacement that is essential. 

I will get right into the matter of response to your initial inquiry. 

Mr. Forp. To the purchasers of the type of surplus, this was a 
bonanza. They were paying $200 or $300 for equipment which, I 
was told, would have cost them if they bought it new, $4,000 or $5,000. 

General Coteiazipr. I would like to go into that, Mr. Ford, because 
I notice that. too often we have to grant waivers on what we feel we 
should be spending for maintenance, because we are unable to replace 
the equipment and must maintain it in our system. 

Mr. Forp. I gave our staff some information and asked them to get 
a report on it but, as of this moment, I have never received a report 
from the services on that request. I would like it. I am not sure that 
it is solely the Army’s responsibility, but it is somebody’s responsibility 
and I would like to get the facts whatever they may be. 

General Core.azier. With respect to the Army portion, I assure 
you will have a quick response. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have a question ? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. 


EXPENDITURES FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, when the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army were before the committee, I asked General 
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Lemnitzer for some information relative to the amount that had been 
spent on modernization, the amount that had been spent over a certain 
period, and it was not ready at the time of printing. It has since 
been supplied and I ask that it be inserted at this point in the record 
as being apropos. 

Mr. Manion. I believe that would be good. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MOopERNIZATION 


Budget records and procurement schedules for years prior to fiscal year 1959 
do not contain information which would provide the required breakout. Further, 
even if it were available, any data produced would be distorted for comparative 
purposes when considering the fiscal years applicable to action in Korea. 

Any new items entering the inventory provide a degree of modernization. 
Some of the PEMA items do not represent a major improvement over the models 
used in the Korean war. In addition, some of the noninventory costs contained 
in the PEMA appropriation do not contribute to hardware or tactical inventory. 

The PEMA programs have been analyzed to determine that amount of the 
program that will not contribute to modernization. These costs are broken 
out as follows for the fiscal years involved. 

Category 1 consists of noninventory costs, such as first destination transporta- 
tion, production facilities, reimbursement to stock fund, Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, and MAP stockpile. Category 2 consists of those items bought strictly 
for consumption during the year, such as training ammunition and target drones. 

The last three categories represent items of mobility, electronics and com- 
munications, and logistic support, that contribute to modernization only to 
the degree that they replace older standard items in the system. They do not 
provide a major improvement in capability. Tactical wheeled vehicles, com- 
mercial vehicles, trailers, administrative aircraft, and floating equipment are 
examples of equipment in the mobility or third category. The fourth category, 
electronics and communications equipment, is made up of ground combat radio 
relay equipment and signal test and ancillary equipment. Logistical support 
equipment such as construction equipment is included in the fifth category. 


Summary 


[Millions] 





| 
Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
| 1959! 1960 | 1961 


Category 1 and 2 costs : eee : $185 $187 | $183 
Oategory 3,4, 5 costs__._...- = a gi8 199 2% 177 
Modernization_. 713 78 | 1, 164 


Total. seviebiheiis 1,097 . 387 | 1, 524 


} Analysis data not available for fiscal year 1959 figures shown are based upon average percentage of the 
lollars shown for various categories in fiscal years 1960 and 1961, 


Direct obligations for Jupiter 


{Millions} 


1957 and 1958 Total 
prior 


Research and development : $35. 7 $48.8 | 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army a 138, 2 80.0 
Military construction, Army_-_-- — | 14.0 


187.9 
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Mr. Tomson. With respect to that information, General, it is 
unfortunate that one element of it is classified. It would seem to 
indicate, or it shows, that a total of $326.5 million was spent on the 
JUPITER project; in 1958 alone, $138.6 million was spent on it 
The total figure, unfortunately, happens to be classified; but the 
amount spent on infantry weapons since 1951 through fiscal year 
1959 is not even as great as the total amount spent on the JUPITER 
project. 

I wonder if this accounts for some of your problem as far as mod- 
ernization of strictly Army facilities is concerned. Funds that have 
been appropriated with the idea they go for modernization, and so 
forth, by one means of transfer and another, have gone over into 
projects that had more glamor to them. Is that what has happened? 

General Coreiazier. No, sir; I do not think that is the case. 

As far as I know, the Army has not spent any of its appropriated 
funds for JUPITER procurement, except those appropriated spe- 
cifically for JUPITER. 

Am I correct, General Hinrichs? 

General Hrnricus. Yes. 

General Corerazier. The entire JUPITER procurement program 
has been on a reimbursable basis to the Army from the Air Force 
since fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that procurement alone? 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. The decision was made to turn that over to the Air 
Force? 

General Coreaiazter. Yes, sir. They have actually given us pro- 
curement requests which use their own funds. 

Mr. Tuomson. In answer to a question by Mr. Sikes you said you 
could not procure these M-60 tanks because you did not have them 
developed into a modern tank until the last year or so; is that a fact? 

General Cor GLazter. We have been buying the M-48A-2 tank until 
fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. THomson. Which is the dressed-up World War II tank you 
referred to, I think? 

General Corerazier. I differ with Mr. Sikes in that particular 
comparison. We feel that the M-48A-2 is a good tank. 

Mr. Tiromson. I do not want to take the time to pursue this fur- 
ther, but my concern is this: We must get down to eliminating inter- 
service rivalries in some of these areas with each service forgetting 
that which is sure and pushing for that which is in doubt. That 
has been my concern in asking these questions. 

With regard to your industrial 

Mr. Srxes. Would you yield at this point ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. General, when you say the M-48 is a good tank, you 
will have to admit that it depends on what you are going to fight, 
would you not? According to you, and I quote from your statement 
and some of this is going to have to go out of the record, 


We have 


which according to your listing are better than our tanks in 
categories out of ————, and as good as our tank in the 
category. 








M-48’s to go up against 40,000 Russian tanks 
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It is a good tank if you are going to fight donkey carts, but I would 
not want to put up ——— of ours against — of theirs, when, 
according to your statement, theirs are better than ours. 

General Covetazrer. Mr. ‘Sikes, I have to agree with you, sir, that 
we have a preferred model in the M-60 which is a much better tank 
than the M—48A-2. It has a larger gun and I am sure that you are 
familiar with that. It has penetrative power. It has a much longer 
cruising range which is also a rather essential element in a tank. 

The ‘only point I was trying to make was that the M-48A-2 is a 
post-World War II dev elopment. 

Mr. Tomson. General, with regard to the statement called to 
your attention by the chairman, I certainly must join with him in 
the conclusion that this does not reflect history, nor, I believe, the 
future. I do not think the removal of the word “most” does much 
to take care of it. I do not think that that really reflects the think- 
ing of what is in mind here. What a fighting man is entitled to, par- 
ticul: arly an American, is a modern and effective weapon. 

We want to give him the most modern and effective weapons we 
can if he goes out to represent this country in this type of serious 
business 

jaa Coteiazier. That is correct. We, in logistics, would like 
to place into the fighting man’s hands the best and most modern weap- 
on available. 

Mr. THomson. From the beginning of our country’s history, it has 
been the valor and resourcefulness of the individual American soldier 
that has accounted for most of our success. 

General Cotetazter. I could not agree with you more. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. Tuomson. The industrial preparedness mentioned on page 2 
of your statement referred to $78 million of expenditure. Is that 
part of this industrial plant in waiting that we maintain, or does 
that come within the sphere of your activity ? 

General Core tazier. This is not the actual maintenance of the 
plants, or the standby plants, Mr. Thomson. 

That is over in the Operation and Maintenance Appropriation. 

What is involved here primarily is in connection with the procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1961, where additional production equipment is 
required that is gener ally peculiar to the military specifications. 

In other words, industry does not have that type of production 
equipment and does not care to put its own money into it. 

Mr. Tromson. We are spending $5.7 million to put some of it on 
the shelf that you already have? 

General Corciazter. Those are operating plants that will finish up 
their production and for which we still have a mobilization require- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomson. You do not have anything to do, in your field, with 
the maintenance of these reserve facilities ? 

General Coreiazier. Yes, sir; my only point was that they are 
financed from another appropriation. Once having been laid away 
and a determination made that they would be required i in mobiliza- 
tion, the costs of maintaining those plants come from the “Operation 
and Maintenance” appropriation and not from the “Procurement.” 
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Mr. THomson. Do you and your people determine whether or not 
we can use them or need them, or justify them, in the first instance? 

General Corgiazierr. With respect to a new plant, or with respect 
to the production equipment which might be required for this current 
year, they have to be thoroughly justified to higher authority. 

Mr. Tuomson. What I am getting down to is this: I have not been 
able to make sense out of the concept of spending millions of dollars 
and having a tank factory here or there ready to produce for some 
future date, and yet we do not use them even in a major engagement 
such as Korea. 

I cannot foresee future use, but is it your responsibility to say we 
need these standby production facilities and we will hold on to them 
and spend money to maintain them, and so forth, while they get 
obsolete on us? 

Does somebody else make that decision ? 

General Core.azier. Within the policies which are established by 
the Department of Defense and the Secretary of the Army, the 
determination of the plants to be retained comes under my cognizance; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Can you tell me what type of situation you can 
foresee using them? Right now one group proposes to pass a 23d 
amendment and they say that if we would just do away with such 
facilities and other things, we could do away with the income tax. 
It is getting quite a little bit of nationwide attention and directs 
attention to these facilities. Even before this, last year I questioned 
the value of retaining facilities. 

General Corerazter. I would have to digress just a moment. 

The majority of plants in standby have to do with the production 
of conventional ammunition. 

As you know, there is no commercial counterpart for that, plus 
the fact that we are out of production on many of the normal rounds 
of conventional ammunition. 

We have what we feel is a reasonable supply of many of these types 
of ammunition, and we do not feel that restricted funds available to 
us should be spent for additional quantities. 

Mr. THomson. So we do not take too much time, and I realize this 
overlaps with “Operation and Maintenance,” would you supply for 
us a list of the industrial facilities you have OK'd ‘and which you 
consider essential and why you consider them essential to be held in 
inventory ? 

General Coreiazier. T will be happy to furnish that. 

Mr. Tomson. And the expense of the operation and the investment 
involved ? 

General Core.azier. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ARMY INACTIVE STANDBY FACILITIES 


World events and the shape of future wars require that reliance must be placed 
on stocks on hand and secondary reliance on a highly responsive portion of the 
production base. 

Government facilities are acquired and retained only to the extent necessary 
to meet current procurement requirements and to provide a minimum mobiliza- 
tion base. Under present planning concepts, we now consider two possible war 
patterns: First, a general war, with severe damage being inflicted on the U.S. 
production base; and second, a limited war of indefinite length which does 
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not anticipate an attack on the United States. In a general war the possibility 
exists that our industry would be so severely damaged that no reliance can be 
placed on its production capacity for a considerable time after the initiation 
of hostilities. In a limited war our forces must be capable of reacting in a very 
short time and intense combat may develop in the early stages. Once again, 
main reliance must be placed on stocks on hand and, secondly on a highly re- 
sponsive portion of the mobilization base to replace quickly the stocks consumed 
in order not to impair our capability to meet a general war. Accordingly, the 
mobilization base policy provides for the establishment and maintenance in a 
high state of readiness of a laid-away production base which together with the 
active portion of the base, would support the consumption rate of a limited war. 
The policy also provides that these additional facilities already in being and 
required for combat support of the U.S. forces to be mobilized for a general war 
will be retained in a low state of readiness and at the lowest cost of maintenance. 

The Army’s mobilization base is composed of Government-owned industrial 
plants and arsenals, production equipment, and private industrial facilities. In 
any emergency, primary reliance will be on private industry to provide the 
major portion of production capacity required for war production. The follow- 
ing table lists the Government-owned facilities which are completely idle and are 
being maintained in a standby condition together with their total cost to the 


Government and estimated fiscal year 1960 maintenance costs. 


Army inactive standby facilities 


Fiscal year 
Plant and location } Product or mission | 1960 main- | Cost to Gov- 
tenance ernment 
cost | 
—| wa ——|—— states 
ORDNANCE CORES 
Alabama Ordnance Works, | Manufacture of propellants and explosives__} $445,000 | $71, 135, 037 
Childersburg, Ala. | | 
Badger Ordnance Works, |_--.-- 6 lat at ns eB se 1, 642, 000 | 144, 508, 601 
Baraboo, Wis. | 
Birdsboro Ordnance Steel | Production of heavy armor hull and turret 104, 000 10, 811, 217 
Foundry, Birdsboro, Pa. castings for medium tanks. | 
Burlington Ordnance Plant, | Manufacture of shell, 81-mm., 90-mm., and 232, 000 31, 551, 483 
Burlington, N.J. | cartridge cases. | 
Cleveland Ordnance Plant, | Production of light family of combat vehicles_| 645, 000 | 14, 150, 169 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coraopolis Ordnance Steel | Production of heavy armor hull castings for 111, 000 700, 000 
Foundry, Coraopolis, Pa. medium tanks. 
Cornhusker Ordnance Plant, | Assembles rockets, bombs, fuses, and large 627, 000 | 27, 455, 135 
Grand Island, Nebr. caliber high explosive shells. 
Dickson Gun Plant, Houston, | Centrifugal castings for tubes for 8-inch | 264, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
Tex. Howitzer. | | 


Indiana Arsenal: 
Hoosier Ordnance Plant, 
Charlestown, Ind. 


Bag loading (propellants) --.........-..--.-- 





| 37, 162, 194 
|+11, 978, 000 | 





Indiana Ordnance Works, | Manufacture of propellants... ._..-...------ | ’ 127, 746, 171 
Charlestown, Ind. 
Plants 1 and 2. 
om Proving Ground, | Proof testing of ammunition. _-.....---.--.-. 500, 000 | 29, 953, 494 
Madison, Ind. 
Joliet Arsenal (Kankakee | Manufacture of propellants and explosives..| 1,042,000 | 72, 016, 428 
tae: Works), Joliet, 
ll. | 
Kansas Ordnance Plant, Par- | Loading of medium caliber artillery ammu- 500, 000 | 27, 415, 837 
sons, Kans. nition and bombs. | 
Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, | Loading of small arms, and medium ealiber 158, 000 | 47, 587, 065 
La Porte, Ind. artillery ammunition. 
Lima Ordnance MOD Cen- | Medium combat vehicle family assembly -- 254, 000 | 9, 013, 802 
ter, Lima, Ohio. | 
Lima Ordnance Steel | Castings and breech rings for artillery 136, 000 | 6, 392, 000 
Foundry, Lima, Ohio. weapons, | | 
Louisiana Ordnance Plant, | Loading of artillery ammunition---..----.--- 727,000 | 51, 220, 836 
Shreveport, La. | 
Malta Test Station, Sche- Retained for use by Department of Air 0 | 5, 133, 547 
nectady, N.Y. Force until Oct. 15, 1960. Now being 
| processed for excess as of October 1960. | 
Ordnance Assembly Plant, | Loading of grenades and chemical mortar 116, 000 5, 549, 036 
my Chemical Center, ammunition. | | 
Md. | | 
Radford Arsenal (New River | Propellant charge, igniter and bag loading | (?) 11, 741, 764 
anes Plant), Radford, for artillery ammunition. | 
a. | 
Ravenna Arsenal (Ravenna | Loading of mine and artillery fuses and | 801, 000 68, 742, 282 


Ordnance 
Ohio. 


Plant), Apco, 





boosters. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Army inactive standby facilities—Continued 


Fiscal year 
Plant and location | Product or mission 1960 main- | Cost to Goy- 
tenance ernment 


Ridgewood Ordnance Plant, | Tube forgings for artillery weapons__...-_~-- $225, 000 $11, 868, 000 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Riverbank Ordnance Plant, | Manufacture of cartridge cases.........----- 203, 000 32, 487, 721 
Riverbank, Calif 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant, | Manufacture of small arms and 105-mm. , 055, 000 187, 112, 754 
St. Louis, Mo ammunition. 
St. Louis Ordnance Steel | Production of heavy armor; hull and turret 100, 000 4, 836, 862 
Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. castings for medium tanks. 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, | Manufacture of propellants and explosives___} 1, 606, 000 183, 531, 000 
Lawrence, Kans. | 
Twin Cities Arsenal, Min- | Manufacture of small arms and artillery am- 777, 000 89, 245, 036 
neapolis, Minn. munition. | 
Volunteer Ordnance Works, | Manufacture of propellants and explosives-- 765, 000 41, 668, 029 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wabash River Ordnance 696, 000 32, 478, 315 
Works, Newport, Ind. 


CHEMICAL CORFS 


Marshall Plant, Natrium, | Manufacture of hexachlorethane and trop- 3, 6, 454, 501 
W. Va. ical bleach. Hexachlorethane is used for 
white smoke and the bleach is used for de- 
} contamination. 
New Cumberland Plant, New | Clothing impregnation | 1, 000 663, 597 
Cumberland, Pa. | 
nae ~— Plant, Niagara | Manufacture of impregnite | 44, 000 4, 927, 820 
‘alls, N.Y. 
Phosphate Development | Manufacture of dichlor for chemical agent| 180, 000 52, 355, 462 
Works, Sheffield, Ala. GB. 
Seattle Chemical Plant, | Manufacture of charcoal and whetlerite (3) 871, 600 
Seattle, Wash. 





Total 16, 107, 000 1, 468, 486, 795 








! Total cost for both plants. 
2 Included in Radford Ordnance Works cost. Approximate cost for this plant, $265,000. 
3 Leased. 


RENEGOTIATIONS ON CHANGE ORDERS 


Mr. Tuomson. On page 22 of your statement, you refer to change 
orders. 

What policy do you have as far as renegotiations on change orders 
are concerned ¢ 

Let us suppose you are in the process of procuring this M-60 tank 
as an illustration, and at a given point you come up with a new devel- 
opment you want to incorporate into the tank. 

How do you go about determining the change in price for the tank 
with the new development incorpor ated ? 

General Coreiazier. I would like to let General Hinrichs answer 
that. It isin his field. 

General Hinricus. Mr. Thomson, an engineering change order de- 
veloped during the production of a vehicle almost inv ariably results 
in an improvement in that vehicle or improvement in the process of 
manufacture or in maintenance. It is proposed by the manufacturer 
and is checked by the engineers, for instance in ordnance equipment 
on a tank, as to its soundness both from the standpoint of production 
and from the standpoint of the product coming out of that change 
order. 

If it meets the two criteria of being an improvement, we will change 
the drawings and specifications to permit that change order being 
placed in operation. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I understand that, but my question is: How do you 
determine the price? I will simplify it by saying this. It has been 
suggested to me altogether too often by people who contract in this 
fleld that you can take a prime contract at almost any price you want 
to and get well on the change orders. How do you operate to prevent 
that 

General Hinricus. By watching very closely and negotiating 
closely when it comes time to determine the price. Most of our con- 
tracts are written with clauses permitting a maximum upward re- 
vision and unlimited downward. Our negotiators are very well ex- 
perienced in this area and do drive a very hard bargain. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do they renegotiate on the basis of the change only 
or is it on the basis of the total contract? In other words, if I had 
taken such a low bid on the initial contract that I was going to lose, 
say $2 million, and then on a change order I made a million dollars, 
would all that be considered in one ball of wax and I be entitled to 
keep the million I had gotten out of the change order? 

General Hrnricus. It is in the total context of the entire contract. 
In other words, total cost of the entire contract is considered but the 
individual change orders always provide for an equitable adjustment 
upward or downward depending upon the effect on cost of that par- 
ticular change order. 

Mr. Tuomson. Then, as far as what I have heard, is it true then that 
if you can get enough change orders, you could get out of a real bad 
deal ? 

General Hrnricus. I could not say definitely. It might not have 
been true in some cases but I do not think of one where it was true. 

Mr. THomson. I have really run into it more in construction more 
than I have in procurement. I realize that is out of your field. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. What is the difference between construction and that 
of any other added expense? The first premise is you either have a 
definitive concept or you do not. That is why the change orders take 
place; is that not true? 

General Hxnricus. I would suppose it is true. I think maybe Gen- 
eral Colglazier is more expert in construction than I. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no difference, whether building a tank or 
anything else. If you know what you want and have definitive orders 
and criteria to procure, that is one thing; otherwise you are subject 
to them and you cannot help yourself. 

General Hinricus. The biggest illustration of that was “Mr. 
Blanding’s Dream House.” 

General Coreiazier. A price is put on each change order at the time 
it is agreed to. 

Mr. Tomson. Yes, but we have the Renegotiation Act, which per- 
mits you and is designed to let you take another look at something of 
this order. Why should that not be set up so that only the change 
order is renegotiated insofar as it is subject to renegotiation, and if 
an unreasonable profit is made on that modification of the contract 
where it can be determined, you would be able to get that back for the 
Government, not bail them out of a bad original contract. 
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General CoveLazier. My understanding is it does not bail them out. 
I would like to expand on that a little bit. 

General Hinricus. I think it would be, I was going to say 
illegitimate, perhaps it is a good word, to only work on the engineer- 
ing change order because in that case the man might get well on some 
other feature of the contract. I think you have to look at both the 
total contract and specific change order in context. Our people try 
to get the best bargain for the Government in both cases. 

General CoreLazier. I have Mr. Sanderson with us who is my ex- 
pert in procurement, who might give a more specific answer to your 
question. 

Mr. Sanperson. Mr. Thomson mentioned the Renegotiation Act. 
The Army does not have any responsibility under it. That is a special 
act administered by the Renegotiation Board. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I interrupt? No responsibility ? 

Mr. Sanperson. Not for renegotiation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Where is the basic figure upon which the negotia- 
tors operate? That is, in coming into the field and going back and 
analyzing the original cost factor. 

Mr. Sanperson. The renegotiation takes place after the contract 
has been completed. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. Upon what premise? Upon the 
premise presented and figures presented by the manufacturer ? 

Mr. Sanverson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And he is in complete control of the cost factors 
involved. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Sanperson. He presents his total Defense Department. busi- 
ness that he has done for the Government after the contract has been 
completed., We have already paid him for his business and he has his 
fee from the business. Then the Renegotiation Board reviews his 
entire defense business for a fiscal period to determine whether under 
the law he has obtained excess profits. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Would you please tell this committee what particular 
firm or firms, to your personal knowledge at the moment, have ever 
had a complete project from beginning to end actually audited? One 
firm. You tell me. 

Mr. Sanperson. One firm that has been completely audited ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Sanverson. By the Renegotiation Board ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Sanperson. We do not have responsibility or information in 
that field. 


AERIAL JEEP 


Mr. Tuomson. I heard a great deal about this flying jeep, I thought 
it had terrific possibilities as far as use by the Army was concerned. 
I aoe nothing about it in this statement at this time. What happened 
to it! 

General Hinricus. You refer to the air cushion type? 

Mr. Tuomson. Air duct. 

General Hinricus. Ducted fan type? That is very much in the 
research and development area. 
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Mr. THomson. We have not gone beyond that point? I was at 
Fort Benning in 1955 when I first came to Congress, and they took 
me out behind the woodshed there and said that we are going to have 
isright soon. We still have not gotten it out of the R. & D. phase; is 
that correct ? 

General Coieé.azier. That is right, so far as I know. General 
Wood, do you want to elaborate on that? 

General Woop. You may be referring to the aerial jeeps, in which 
field we instigated three contracts to determine the possibility of utiliz- 
ing new principles. We planned to go no further than test beds, as 
we did with several other vehicles, including the rotating ducted fan 
built by Doak and the Convertiplane built by Bell as a joint Army- 
Air Force contract. 

All of those, so far as R. & D. is concerned, have completed their 
funding and are now in test to acquire a body of data, shall we call it, 
which might be utilizable in future aircraft construction. None of 
them was designed as specific aircraft themselves, but only as flying 
test beds. 

Mr. THomson. Going back to 1955, as I say, we watched this dem- 
onstration of airborne infantry in attack, and they were using helli- 
copters as scouts, so to speak. I mentioned to the colonel who was 
Chief of Infantry there at that time that modernization would not 
do much good if you had one good rifleman up there because he could 
see the blades, have time to sight in, and pick him off as the helicopter 
came into view. He then showed me the duct fan jeep, but now in 
find it is still in process of developing and testing. 

General Hrnricus. Yes, sir. 


EVALUATION OF WEAPONS 


Mr. Tuomson. On your charts on pages 15 and 16 I see that you 
evaluate these different weapons on certain factors. I wonder if you 
have included in your overall evaluation other factors such as accu- 
racy, reliability under field conditions for toughness, as we might 
call it, and other things in the total evaluation. 

General CoreLazrer. Not in this particular comparison. We at- 
tempted here to get a simple comparison, as simple as we could, with 
the principal capabilities of the weapons shown. 


ADVERTISING FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. Tuomson. On your surplus property disposal, is that within 
your duties? That is what Mr. Ford was questioning about. 

General Core.azier. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. Please supply for the record your regulations as far 
as advertising. Break that down into lots, whatever your regulations 
may be, and instructions to posts, camps, and stations as to how to go 
about disposing of that. I, too, have run into—not with the Army, 
but other services I have had an opportunity to look at more closely— 
procedures that gave me a great deal of concern. Please insert that 
in the record. 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO ADVERTISING 


Advertising of personal property for sale is primarily governed by Army Regu- 
lation 755-7 as changed and by Department of Army letter as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1959. 
AGAM-P (M) 382.3 (April 1, 1959) QMG. 
Subject: Use of paid advertising—Disposition and sale of surplus and foreign 
excess personal property. 
To: Heads of Technical Staff. 
Commanders in Chief : 
U.S. Army, Europe. 
U.S. Army, Pacific. 
Commanding Generals: 
U.S. Army, Alaska. 
U.S. Army, Caribbean. 
U.S. Continental Army Command. 
U.S. Army Logistics Management Center. 
Superintendent, U.S. Military Academy. 

1. Reference is made to Department of the Army Delegation No. 1, dated 
January 19, 1959, subject: “Delegation of Power to Authorize the Publication 
of Advertisements, Notices and Proposals.” 

2. By the above cited document, the Commanding Officer, U.S. Army Property 
Disposal Center, has been delegated, without power of redelegation, authority to 
approve requests for paid advertising in periodicals, insofar as such advertise- 
ments relate to the disposition and sale of Army surplus and foreign excess 
personal property. 

3. As a general rule, paid advertising will not be used to promote the sale of 
surplus and foreign excess personal property. Paragraph 2-202.4, Army Pro- 
curement Procedure, contains the criteria for use of this method of advertising. 

4. Installations or agencies requesting approval will submit DA Form 192, 
“Request for Authority to Advertise’, in triplicate, to the Commanding Officer, 
U.S. Army Property Disposal Center, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va., sup- 
ported by sufficient justification to permit expeditious action by the Center. Such 
justification will include, but not necessarily be limited to, the following: 

(a) Type and acquisition cost of property to be sold. 

(b) Method of sale, e.g. : sealed bids, auction, spot bid, ete. 

(c) Number of Invitations to Bid or sales announcements to be mailed. 

(d) Statement that efforts to secure free newspaper advertising have been 
unsuccessful. 

(e) Average circulation of newspaper(s) in which advertisement will be 
placed. 

(f) Estimate as to increased proceeds anticipated as a result of such 
advertisement. 

(7) Size and average cost of advertisement per insertion. 

5. The U.S. Army Property Disposal Center will approve justifiable expendi- 
tures for paid advertising subject to the availability of funds within the request- 
ing installations’ current funding program. 

By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 

R. V. LEE, 
Major General, USA, the Adjutant General, 


Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. THomson. Yes. 


NET RECOVERY FROM SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Anprews. Could you tell us now, or supply for the record, how 
much surplus property vou disposed of during the last year, either 
fiscal or calendar, the original cost to the Government and what it 
cost you to sell it ? 
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General Corerazirr. I have the record here of the actual for fiscal 
1959 in terms of dollar value of disposal. I might preface my com- 
ment here by saying these are the initial values, initial cost, not cur- 
rent value. For fise al 1959 the figure was $2,388 million. Projected 
for fiscal 1960 it is $2,520 million. The comparable figure for fiscal 
1961, an estimate, is $3 billion. 

Mr. ANprEws. W hat did you receive for the 1959 property which 
originally cost $2,388 million ? 

General Corerazier. I will have to furnish that for the record. It 
is roughly 9 percent for certain categories of items. 

Mr. Anprews. You recovered 9 percent on certain items. Was 
that net ¢ 

General Coreiazier. That is the return from sales. Of course, 
against that there are certain costs incident to disposal, so that it is 
not truly a net figure. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like for you to show the original cost, 
amount received, and the cost of disposing of it. Also percentage of 
net recovery from the original cost. 

General Coreiazier. After payment of cost. of disposal ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Net Recovery FrRoM SALE oF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The Department of the Army. disposed of personal property with an acquisition 
value of $2.888 billion during fiscal year 1959, however, of this amount $476 
million was utilized by Federal agencies, donated, abandoned, or destroyed leav- 
ing a balance of $1.912 billion which was sold for $97 million or 5.1 percent of 
acquisition value. The data relating recovery realized for disposal of surplus 
and foreign excess personal property to acquisition value of material, for the 
Department of Army, for fiscal year 1959 are as follows 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Total acquisition value of material disposed of........-.._.____--____ $2, 388 
Less acquisition value of material disposed of where no proceeds 
from sale are received : 





Donated to authorized recipients__...................._.. $113 
Abandonment and, destruction... 5.02 nnn nati eeebion 17 
Transferred and redistribution within the Federal Govern- 
NI aici cer ie he Se 346 
$476 
Total acquisition value of personal property disposed of by sale 
DSC CTO i cu Soe cane heehee tae LS $1, 912 
Gross proceeds received from sale of personal property and scrap_____— $97 
Percentage of gross recovery as to acquisition value of personal property 
and scrap sold... = nba eee be se eau ae 5.1 
Total disposal costs (includes cost of donation, abandonment and destruc- 
tion, transfer and redistribution, and sale) paid out of proceeds from 
ONO: ie tee oie ee Bete Oe Pk. he et ee ee Se $11 
Proceeds received from sale of personal property and scrap sold, less cost 
FP GIRO 822 COUT PO SPUR Se es Tee, ieee eee $86 
Percentage of recovery (gross proceeds, less cost of disposal) as to acqui- 
sition value of personal property and scrap sold_____________________ 4.5% 
Total cost for the demilitarization of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war prior to disposal by donation or sale___________________ $13 
Total cost for disposal and demilitarization__._............._.__ $24 
Proceeds received from sale of personal property and scrap less disposal 
and demilitarigation Costes. oes acc cuieeeeeereeee he be ee 73 


Percentage of recovery (gross proceeds less disposal and demilitarization 
costs) as to acquisition value of personal property and scrap sold___-~ 3.8% 
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Mr. Tuomson. On these funds, are they also, like your foreign aid 
funds, subject to expenditure on approval of the Bureau of the Budget 
or do they revert to the Treasury ¢ 

General Core azier. Beginning with the current year, the funds 
that are received are available through apportionment for cost of 
disposal activities, including demilitarization. 

Mr. Tuomson. Can they be apportioned to you for procurement of 
new items? 

General Coreiaziger. No, sir, only for the cost of disposal of the 
property itself. 

Mr. Tomson. The thing I was concerned about in this area was 
that in one instance it seemed to me we had gotten into a Federal aid 
to education program because the surplus property people would say 
this has very little value or no value, and the education department 
in the State would come along and they could get it without cost, 
merely a handling charge of a few dollars. 

General Corerazrer. There is certain donation authori ity by statute. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you correct these figures if they are in error! 
Selling against military procurement costw ise, purely costwise, orig- 
inal against sale, would you gentlemen admit the loss runs 86 percent; 
electrical devices such as deep freezes, refrigerators, et cetera, 68 
percent; basic, structurally speaking, bricks and mortar, 89.2 percent; 
streets and pavement, 32.1; tools, et cetera, 80 percent; shoes, clothing, 
et cetera, 74 percent. 

General CoveLazier. I will have to look into those figures. 

Mr. Manon. Will you look into it and affirm or explain the figures, 
please. 

COST TO RETAIN SURPLUS PROPERTY IN STORAGE 


Mr. Suepparp. Also put a comparable figure in, cost factor to keep 
these obsolete articles in storage for 1 year’s time. That would give 
a balance. On the premise of ‘equity, you should have that privilege. 

General Coreiazier. I appreciate that because you know this dis- 
posal has permitted us to close a number of installations and save con- 
siderable operations cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is one percentage balanced by the other per- 
centage. When you break your two figures down, you might come 
out at zero or possibly 8 percent or 10. It isa very interesting thing. 

General Coreiazier. I will be happy to go into it. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


SELLING AGAINST MITITARY PROCUREMENT COSTWISE 


Comment regarding validity of these figures cannot be furnished since the 
Department of the Army does not sell surplus property against new procurement 
or maintain percentages of return realized from sale of surplus property by item 
or categories. 

The Army estimates the cost to keep surplus property in storage awaiting dis- 
posal at $3.34 per ton per year. Therefore, to retain the surplus property 
estimated at $3 billion for fiscal year 1961 in storage for 1 year it would cost 
about $7.8 million. 


Mr. Srxss. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY BY PROVISION OF 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Sr«zs. I have before me a list of weapons and equipment pro- 
vided to the Appropriations Committee and to the Committee on 
Armed Services listing total items of weapons and equipment at the 
value of $928 million. At what level was the Army denied the money 
for this list of equipment ? 

General Coretazier. This list of equipment, Mr. Sikes, was sub- 
mitted in answer toa specific request of the committee. 

Mr. Stxes. Was this list submitted by the Army to the Department 
of Defense with request for funds? 

General Cotciazier. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Then, will you tell me this? If this money were made 
available, how much time in terms of advanced modernization would 
you be able to buy with this list of equipment? Would it put you 1 
year ahead of your current rate of procurement? Just how much time 
would you be able to buy ? 

General Coreiazier. Mr. Sikes, as you would recognize, it would 
vary considerably between the various items. 

Mr. Stes. I understand that. 

General Coteiazrer. When this list was prepared, we did look into 
that particular matter. We found, for example, that with respect to 
the new rifle, equipment of the Active Army would be moved up 6 
months. It varies between certain of the elements. I would say on 
an average it would probably run between 6 months and a year. 

Mr. SIKES. How did you arrive at the figure of $928 million? What 
were the guidelines that prompted you to settle on this figure as the 
desired increase in funds to permit more rapid Army modernization ? 

General Coreiazier. In the budget which has heretofore been re- 
ferred to as an objectives budget, Mr. Sikes, the Procurement of 
Equipment and Missiles objective was $928 million above the funds 
shown for direct obligation of $1.524 billion in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this equipment which, if not procured this year, will 
as far as you can now determine be a part of the next budget, the 
1962 budget ? 

General Coreiazier. For the most part, sir, these items would be 
included in the fiscal 1962 budget. 

Mr. Srxes. We were talking a while ago about the need for more 

rapid modernization of the Army. I think we brought it out clearly 
that Army modernization has not proceeded as rapidly as desired 
or as rapidly as the armies of Iron Curtain countries have progressed 
in modernization. This amount of money, then, would advance the 
Army’s modernization picture by 6 to 12 months and, therefore, place 
it in a much better competitive position with other armies of the 
world; is that correct? 

General Coteiazier. That is my best estimate, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you subscribe to that, General Hinrichs? 

General Hrnricus. Yes, sir. 
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PROCUREMENT OF Masgor EQuiIrpMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will now begin a discussion of the procurement of 
major equipment such as general weapons, combat vehicles, tactical 
and support vehicles, electronics and communications equipment, air- 
craft, other major equipment, ammunition and missiles, and the pro- 
duction base program. We will insert in the record page 6 of the 
justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


4000 Procurement and production of major equipment 





























Estimate 
Xt a Sl tala 
Project | Title | fiscal year | 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
are i atiecisibesiet ta tiene aceley ; ee na 
4010 | Weapons ee a gee a ct Lite ..------| $11, 169,957 | $46, 754,000 $59, 400, 000 
4020 | Combat vehicles. _..........-- = PEER TIX: 62, 531,656 | 160,785, 000 226, 600, 000 
4030 | Tactical and support vehicles... _..-.---| 41,183,388 | 126,066, 000 128, 500, 000 
4040 | Electronic and communications equipment ......-..| 110,608,003 184, 406, 400 168, 500, 000 
4050 | Aircraft._____. ea tac ctxanesaus|'y Seems 7, 102, 000 136, 100, 000 
4060 | Other major e quipment. ; ES _-----------| 67,018,729 | 100,934,000 81, 600, 000 
4070 | Classified project_- ; es Lanai 44, 587, 543 54, 598, 000 55, 300, 000 
Ns iad eR vatnre tii kcreeiin dadGaaki ewes | 391, 107,497 | 770, 645, 400 856, 000, 000 


EQUIPMENT TO IMPROVE FIRING OF ARTILLERY UNITS 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the field artillery data 
computer and the gunnery officers console for which you are requesting 
funds? Just what are these items and what will they replace ? 

General Lincotn. These are improved equipments to improve firing 
of artillery units. Essentially, they will permit the artillery to re- 
spond much more quickly on a fire mission to make the necessary com- 
putations electronically and get the salvos off much more quickly. 

These are still in the final st: iges of testing. They are scheduled to 
be type classified in the first quarter of fiscal year, 1961. 


REPROGRAMING ACTION TO PROVIDE STOPWATCHES, TELESCOPES, AND PISTOL 
AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1960 reprograming action was taken to 
allow the purchase of 1, 900 stopwatches, 1,500 observation telescopes, 
6,000 rounds of 22-c: aliber pistol ammunition, and 1,500 rounds of 38- 

caliber pistol ammunition in the total amount of $358 000, plus addi- 

tional Army stock fund reimbursement. At the same time, $480,000 
was deducted from the new M-14 rifle and the procurement of 4,800 
M-14 modified rifles at a cost of $960,000 was canceled. The fiscal 
1961 program contains approximately $1.5 million for the purchase 
of 22-caliber match ammunition. 

How do items like this relate to modernization of the Army ? 

General Coieiazier. The items which you first mentioned, certain 
of the ammunition is necessary to test out and prove and train in the 
use of the modern weapons. 

Although not quite so glamorous, there are a number of items such 


as stopwatches and others which are part of the allowances for a unit. 
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They are not put into the allowances unless they are required, sir. So 
in effect they do add to the total equipment that is required for the 
unit mission. 

Mr. Manon. Comparatively speaking, the amounts are not large, 
but is this typical of the Army’s program to make maximum use of 
procurement funds for modernization ¢ 

General CoreLazirr. I do not believe those are strictly typical ex- 
amples, Mr. Chairman, although they are reprograming into essential 
items. 

Mr. Manon. If they were important, why are they not put into the 
regular budget and why was it necessary to carry on this reprogram- 
ing action and eliminate the M-14 rifle ? 

General Coreazter. The very size of the problem, sir. In com- 
puting requirements for the thousands of items that are involved in 
the inventory, it is quite often necessary to reprogram, particularly 
in these relatively small areas, for items which did not appear in the 
basic program, 

Mr. Manon. What is the operational requirement for these 1,200 
stopwatches ? 

General Coueiazier. General Lincoln just mentions one use for 
them in connection with firing on the range. The stopwatches are 
used in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record a statement explaining 
why these particular stop watches were procured. 

General Coteiazier. I will be happy to, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


PROCUREMENT, STOPWATCHES 


Procurement of the 1,200 stopwatches in fiscal year 1960, was made to satisfy 
shortages in authorized allowances for Active Army units and activities and 
priority Reserve units. 

For example, stopwatches are required for : 

(a) Infantry units in conducting timed fire exercises, obstacle, and con- 
fidence courses. 

(bo) Artillery units in computing fire plots and fire direction and control. 

(c) Service schools in administering written examinations and in conducting 
field training and firepower demonstrations. 

(@) Army hospitals for medical procedures such as in the field of anesthe- 
siology. 

(e) Research activities in pursuit of engineering and design tests in the devel- 
opment of new items of equipment required to modernize the U.S. Army. 


NATIONAL MATCH AMMUNITION 


General Lincotx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on one 
item you mentioned, some types of ammunition which could fall under 
the requirement the Army has to furnish national match ammunition. 
The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice develops its 
requirements to support its annual program. For justification the 
Board outlines the projected matches to include the number of partici- 
pants, and this is furnished to the Department of Defense. This is 
in accordance with Public Law 86-166 of the 86th Congress, H.R. 
7454, approved August 18, 1959. This law provides that the ammuni- 
tion will be transferred from the military services without reimburse- 
ment to the National Board. Some of the types of ammunition you 
mentioned are the types that are used to fulfill this requirement. 
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Mr. Forp. Could we have in the record, Mr. Chairman, the amount 
involved in this particular category in fiscal 1959, 1960, and what you 
estimate in 1961, plus the kinds and any description of the type that 
we are concerned with here. 

General Lincotn. We will furnish that for the record. I will say 
that for fiscal year 1961 we now estimate—it is only an estimate at this 
time—it will be approximately $600,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. Forp. How much is coming out of existing stock ? 

General Lincotn. It will be considerably more than that. I will 
have to furnish that figure for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Let us get a full and complete picture on that for the 
last several years. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Match ammunition to be provided from Army resources furnished the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice for fiscal year 1959, and estimated for 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Fiseal year Caliber Quantity Type Cost Source 





1959.____- ; ; .22 | 25,000,000 | Service. $200,000 | Procurement, 
1,30 | 1, 500,000 | Match grade___. 210, 000 | Do. 
_B8 10, 000 cn Li 650 Do. 
.45 450, 000 A si 6 eu 35,000 | Stock. 
| Total ; 445, 650 
- - 
ES ee een a 29, 000,000 | Service 240,700 | Procurement, 
1,30 1,500,000 | Match grade___- 247, 500 | Do 
. 38 20, 000 MOO cous . 1, 120 | Do. 
. 45 | 450, 000 .do-- , 40,500 | Stock. 
| Total : 529, 820 | 
pecans min ~22 32,000,000 | Service_- 267,520 | Procurement. 
1.30 | 1, 650,000 | Match grade __- 272, 250 Do. 
. 38 | 35, 000 do c 2, 275 Do. 
.45 550, 000 _do 49, 500 Do. 
Total __-- 591, 545 


1 (M72). 


The balance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice re- 
quirement for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 were furnished from U.S. Air Force 
and Navy stocks. It is assumed that the same procedure will be followed in 
fiscal year 1961. 


STATUS OF M-—-60 TANK AND TYPE OF CONTRACT 


Mr. Manion. What is the present status of the M—60 tank and what 
type contract do you contemplate for its procurement ? 

General Coieiazier. The present status, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
have under contract a total of 180 tanks which are due out of produe- 
tion beginning in April of this year. In fiscal 1960 we have an addi 
tional requirement approved and funds apportioned for 720 tanks 
At the present time we have request for proposals out for that 720 
tanks. 

In addition thereto, we were recently apportioned funds for a buy 
of 180 tanks in addition to the 720, making a total of 900 for fiscal 
year 1960, 

The purpose of the 180 tanks additional was to prevent a gap in the 
production line. Under procurement or proposals requested, we have 
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180 under contract plus 900 to be bought this year, 660 in the fiscal 
1961 budget. 

Mr. Forp. 660 additional? 

General Coneiazrer. 660 additional in the fiscal 1961 request. 

Mr. Manion. Is this the tank which utilizes the British gun? 

General Coreiazier. Yes, sir; the 105-millimeter gun. It is of 
British design and manufacture. The first 180 guns are of British 
design and manufacture; however, the follow-on production is from 
U.S. sources. 

Mr. Manon. Returning to the question which I asked, what type 
contract do you contemplate for the procurement 4 

General Cora azter. May I refer to General Hinrichs, who will 
have that procurement under his jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Hinrtcus. We are, at the current writing, actively asking 
for proposals. We circularized 16 firms. There are now evidencing 
considerable interest in the area three or four firms. 

Mr. Manon. Who are those firms? 

General Hinricus. Chrysler, Ford Motor Co., McGraw, and one 
other firm that is unfamiliar to me, a shipyard construction firm. I 
think they may be seeking to get together with some McGraw people 
ona joint bid. 

Mr, Marion. What sort of contract are you looking forward to? 

General Hinricus. In terms of price or in terms of definitive 
contract ? 

Mr. Manon. Definitive contract and price. 

General Hinricus. It will be a standard final price redeterminable 
contract. It will have in it provision for possible follow-on orders. 
There will be a question of whether anybody will be able to build 
such a tank in his own plant or will use Government facilities such as 
the Detroit Arsenal. The Government estimate of price is $90,000 
each, not including Government-furnished equipment such as engines, 
transmissions, armament, etc. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of arrangement do you expect to make with 
respect to the gun ? 

General Htnricus. We are furnishing the gun from Government 
stocks. We are buying a few from the British and also making some 
in our own arsenal. | 

Mr. Manon. Are you making some of these guns now ? 

General Hinricus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the type of gun? What is the descrip- 
tion ? 

General Hrnricus. It is a high velocity 105-millimeter gun that will 
fire various types of ammunition: high velocity armor-piercing dis- 
carding sabot, high explosive antitank (shaped charge), high explo- 
sive, and white phosphor ous rounds. 


PERSONNEL CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. For many years we have been talking about personnel 
carriers. What is the present status of the M-113 ‘personnel carrier 
and what type of contract do you plan on the fiscal 1960 and 1961 
procurement ? 
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General Coreiazier. First with respect to the numbers, we have 
under contract with Food Machinery from prior to fiscal 1960 funds 
a total of 900. In fiscal 1960 we will request proposals on a total of 
1,380. We hope to issue these requests for proposals this week or the 
first of next week. Just as in the tank contract, they will provide 
for a contractor bidding his own plant or will provide for the use of a 
contractor in a Government plant. 

Mr. Manon. What is the approximate unit cost of that carrier? 

General Coreiazier. Twenty-five thousand. The initial buy will 
cost about $25,000 per unit. 

Mr. Manon. What companies are evidencing an interest in this 
weapon ? 

General Coreiazter. In the preliminary request which went out, I 
think that five companies showed an interest in receiving the invita- 
tions. Would you like to know them ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Coteiazrer. Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., Cadil- 
lac Division of General Motors Corp., Pacific Car and Foundry, 
Boeing Aircraft, Chrysler Corp. In addition to those, there might 
be two additional firms, Todd Shipyard at Houston and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. With respect to the type contract, I would again like to 
refer to General Hinrichs. 

General Hrnricus. It is the same type of contract, generally speak- 
ing. 

Mr. Manon. What is our situation with respect to personnel car- 
riers? What do we have? 

General Hinricus. Currently we have the M-59 and M-75 in serv- 
ice; M-113 is to replace them. 

Mr. Manon. What is the M-59 like? 

General Hinricus. The M-59 is a steel-bodied personnel carrier 
which has relatively light steel armor on it. The M-113 has an alumi- 
num armor, or it is so- -called. It also carries machine gun-type arma- 
ment. The body, incidentally, on the M-113, that is the chassis, is 
suitable for translation into several different kinds of carriers. It can 
carry, for instance, launching equipment of certain types of missiles. 
It can be utilized for personnel carriers straight. It can be used as the 
mount for certain mortars and other types of w eapons of that nature. 
It has a traveling range which is considerably higher. As I recall it, 
it is in the order of 200 miles against 120 miles for the M-59. 

Mr. Manon. How many M-— 59’s have we financed ? 

General Coreiazier. As of July 1, 1959, sir, our inventory was 

There were ——— of the M-75’s. There has been some pro- 
duction since then of the M—59 and there will be some losses of both 
vehicles, so our forecasted asset position through fiscal year 1961 is 


Mr. Manon. What is your total program for the M-113? 

General Core.azier. Our total requirement through this highest 
priority objective—that was the objective which I was ‘discussing “with 
Mr. Ford some time back. 

Mr. Manon. How thick is the armor on this personnel carrier ? 

General Hinricus. I forget the exact dimensions. It is specially 
treated aluminum. It varies depending on the part of the vehicle. 
The very frontal plate is ——— and on the sides is ——— overhead 

——. They have various angles on the front and side. 
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Mr. Manon. What will it resist ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Why are you using aluminum instead of steel on some 
of this procurement ? 

General Hinricus. The requirement was placed on us to reduce the 
weight. The weight of this vehicle compared to the M-59 is about 50 
percent. This gives us greater mobility both from the standpoint of 
being able to go farther and faster with the same amount of gasoline 
and it also permits a better airlift with this type vehicle, 

Mr. Manon. What is the weight of the two weapons? 

General Hinricus. About 10 tons versus 22 tons. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that gross or net? 

General Hryricus. That is empty without personnel in it, for in- 
stance. 

SELF-PROPELLED HOWITZERS 


Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you are contemplating the first 
buy of three types of self-propelled howitzers in fisca] 1961: 105-mil- 
limeter, 155-millimeter, and 8-inch. This is at a total cost in excess 
of $60 million. There have been some difficulties with these programs 
and slippages. Will you give us the present status of each self-pro- 
pelled howitzer you propose to procure in fiscal 1961. 

General Coreiazter. I would like to refer that to General Wood, 
since they are coming out of research and development. 

General Woop. I believe you recall last year or maybe the year be- 
fore I mentioned this family of self-propelled howitzers. The 105 
and the 155 are mounted on the same chassis. As in the case of the 
M-113, the objective has been to make them air transportable. In 
addition, in both weapons we have been able to increase the range by 
increasing ammunition capability rather than so much the gun itself. 
The 105 is expected to be type classified—which means we decide that 
it is ready for production—in December of this current year. It is 
currently completing its user test. 

It weighs approximately 75 percent of the current M-52 howitzer 
which is now mm the hands of troops. The 155 will be ready for pro- 
duction at the same time. Since their development was parallel, they 
are essentially in the same status. That replaces the M-44, which 
we have always found expensive to maintain and somewhat unreliable. 

Again, it is considerably lighter, although I do not have the exact 
figures. 

The 8-inch howitzer will be type classified at the same time; Decem- 
ber of this year. This particular artillery piece will be 40 percent 
lighter than the one it is replacing. 

You mentioned some slippage. I do not recall any specific slippage 
in these items. We have been very successful in their development, 
as a matter of fact. 

M-151 JEEP 


Mr. Manon. Do I understand that the M-151 is ready for produc- 
tion? What difficulties have you encountered, what is your slippage 
situation, what is the present status of this M—151 Jeep and what are 
your procurement plans for this vehicle? 

General Coreiazier. Mr. Mahon, the M-151 is under contract for 
production with Ford Motor Co. However, additional testing of the 
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vehicle showed it had deficiencies which we felt should be corrected 
before the Ford Motor Co. was actually released to proceed with that 
particular production which they have under contract. We anticipate 
that it will be 4 or 5 months before we can actually get the engineered 
fixes which are required and release the current contract. 

Mr. Manon. How much more money is it going to cost us? 

General Coraiazier. I have to refer to General Hinrichs on that, 

General Hrnricus. I do not think it is going to cost us any ap- 
preciable amount more, Mr. Chairman. The fixes are being engineered 
and some have already been produced. It is a question of changing 
the heat treatment of a certain gear, for instance, and things of that 
nature which should not amount to very much per vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. Is Ford Motor Co. making representation to consid- 
erable additional funds? 

General Hinricus. No, sir; they have not to date. As a matter 
of fact, their estimates at the current rate run some several hundred 
dollars under the initial estimates. The predecessor jeeps were in 
the neighborhood of $2,000 when last procured in fiscal year 1953, 
We now expect to get the M-151 at around $2,700 each. 

Mr. Manon. Have you changed the contract which you negotiated 
with Ford for these jeeps as yet ? 

General Hryricus. We have not on this particular buy. This is 
still a 1959 buy, sir. There has been no 1960 buy, and we are asking 
for money to go out for 1961 buy in this current budget. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there will be any change in your pre- 
vious contract ? 

General Hinrtcus. I think it will be about the same type contract. 
I think the contractor is surely sharp penciled on this particular item. 
I would expect the possibility—I will not promise it—I would expect 
the possibility that we would at least hold our own on the price, if 
not improve it, on the learning curve and with additional production. 

Mr. Manon. You initiated this jeep about 1952 and let your con- 
tract in 1959 with Ford: is that correct? 

General Hrnricus. No, sir. I think the actual M-151—there was 
some previous work on jeeps in the 1952 area, that is correct. The 
production contract. was let, in 1959. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you mean actual production of the jeep started 
at that time ? 

General Hrnricus. The actual production of the jeep is about to 
get underway at the current writing. 

Mr. Suepparp. What vear, what time? 

General Hrnricis. July 1960. 

Mr. Suepparp. There were two contracts, one was development and 
one was procurement. 

General Hrnricus. I was speaking of procurement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What time in regard to closing date of development 
did you start your procurement on this jeep ? 

General Htnricus. Funds were released for the procurement con- 
tract by the Bureau of the Budget in February 1959, for a total of 
4,000-odd trucks. That was procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was not a designee. In other words, the 
Bureau of the Budget was requested to provide funds on what the 
Army proposed. They did not designate; is that correct? 
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General Hinricius. I understand that is right. 

Mr. Surrrarp. What was your competitive factor at that time, 
and how many factories were handling the production field. 

General Hinricus. That procurement was a designed package pro- 
duced by Ford and opened up for competitive bid. If my memory 
serves me, I think the Willys people bid on it, and American Motors— 
I am not certain of that one—there were three companies besides 
Ford, as I recall it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What were the figures of the three companies? You 
were right, there were three companies. What were the figures on 
the same production, same criteria, same specifications, what was the 
price factor offered by the competing firms? 

General Hinricns. I do not recall the others. Ford came in with 
a bid of roughly $2,700 each. The previous buy of a similar vehicle, 
as I recall it, had been in the area of $2,000. The earlier buys were 
not the M-—151 because this is the first procurement of the M-151. 

Mr. SHepparp. Once you have established the criteria and speci- 
fications for the M—151, my question is: How many competitive bids 
did you have and what was the lowest competitive bid to meet the 
specifications ¢ 

General Hinricus. The lowest competitive bid was by Ford on 
the basis of approximately $2,700 each, and there were three bidders 
involved. The other figures I do not recall from the other competitors. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

(The following was submitted later :) 





The Army solicited proposals from Willys Motors, Inc., Ford Motor Co., 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., American Motors Corp., and the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Proposals were submitted by all with the exception of American Motors. The 
low evaluated proposal was received from the Ford Motor Co. and the contract 
was awarded to that company at a unit price of $2,504.67 each (including tax) 
for a quantity of 4,050 vehicles. The second, third, and fourth lowest evalu- 
ated proposals were $2,514.89, $2,845.17, and $2,977.98 respectively. In addi- 
tion the Government procured engineering services, inspection equipment, and 
engineering testing, which when added to the vehicle cost, would approximate 
$2,700 per vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. You got the money for this production in 1958. This 
is 1960. You have not received a single delivery on the jeep; is that 
right ? 

General Hinricus. We have had a test quantity, prototype quan- 
tity, down with the troop test people. 

Mr. Manon. What is wrong? We are trying to modernize the 
Army. Weare proceeding slowly. 

General Hinricus. We got this money in the 1959 budget, as I 
mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Manon. The 1959 budget was approved in 1958. 

General Hrnricuns. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It looks as though we are making hay very slowly on 
thisthing. What is the explanation of this? 

General Hryricus. The development design package was not com- 
pleted until—I do not remember the exact date—about the time we 
went in for the procurement money. I would think it was in the 
summer of 1958 or between summer and fall of 1958. Following com- 
pletion of the design package, we were then in position to go out 
and ask for bids, and did so. 
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Mr. Manon. When was that? 

General Hinricus. The proposals were released in March 1959, 
not quite a year ago. In June of 1959 we awarded the contract. That 
is June of calendar 1959. 

Mr. Forp. When was production supposed to start ? 

General Hryricus. Production was supposed to start, in April 1960, 
We got in trouble with the steel strike, and production is now sched- 
uled to begin in July 1960. 

Mr. Suerparp. You did lose 3 months and 4 days because of the 
steel strike; is that right ? 

General Hrnricus. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How many changes will have to be made in the 
original design ? 

General Hryricus. The failures reported from the troop test in- 
clude several categories. There are about six or eight which were 
considered serious. The others were very minor things which did 
not affect the fighting or transporting capacity of the vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. What was the total number; 50? 

General H1nrtcus. No; I think 31 or 32 reported deficiencies, of 
which the number of 6 or 8 is what were classified as major. I can 
discuss those in more detail, if you like. 

Mr. Manon. Insert in the record any further reference to it. 

General Hrnrtcus. I will be happy to do so. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

Critical deficiency areas on which corrections have been engineered are: 

Parking brake drum. 
Drive shaft bolts. 
Universal joints. 

Tie rod ends. 

Corrections have been applied to and adequately tested in the areas of cracks 
in load bearing members. 

Design corrections are not believed necessary in the areas of incidental fail- 
ures of which there were six in number, but of a type for which there is @ 
ready fix explanation. 

Mr. Manon. In hindsight, does it develop you got the money long 
before you needed it for this modernization program because you 
have not produced the weapon ? 

General Corerazrer. If I may answer that, sir, I think not. I do 
not think this is normal, but we do find that after we put a piece of 
equipment to additional testing, deficiencies are developed which have 
to be corrected. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Wait a minute. Before this went out in competi- 
tive bids, you had already field tested this item: is that right or 
wrong? 

General Coiteiazrer. We had engineering tests. 

Mr. Suepparp. And field testing? 

General Corerazrer. A certain amount of service testing. How- 
ever, it was additional tests of later models by Service Board which 
developed some of these deficiencies which General Hinrichs cited. 

Mr. Manon. Listen carefully to this question and see that I get an 
adequate answer. How does the present programed operational date 
compare to that given to the committee in connection with the fiscal 
1959 budget when you got the money? 

General Coreiazrer. My recollection is that April of this year was 
given as the operational date for the first volume production deliveries. 
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Mr. Manion. What is the difference between the story now and the 
story when you asked for the money? That is what I am getting at. 

General Coueiazrer. We have had a slippage of three months by 
virtue of the steel strike and we anticipate an additional slippage of 
two to three months in order to get engineering fixes for the de- 
ficiencies which have been uncovered. In other words, completion of 
the first production will be five to six months behind the time which 
we had given to the committee in connection with the fiscal 1960 ap- 
propriation request. 

Mr. Manon. After returning to your office this afternoon, if you 
find that there are any other “additional facts with respect to this 
matter which are pertinent, will you advise us tomorrow when you 
return, General ? 

General Co~cLazier. Yes; we appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Manon. When will we have the operational vehicle and when 
will be have it in meaningful quantities ? 

General Hryricus. We are expecting to complete deliveries of this 
first contract by March 1961, sir. 

Mr. Suepparn. Was there any other interjecting factor other than 
the three months and four days slippage because “of the steel strike 
that contributed to your delay aspect? If there was, what was it? 

General Hinrtcus. I think this is pertinent to the Chairman’s 
question. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is right. 

General Hinricus. As General Colglazier said, the service test of 
this thing developed certain listed deficiencies. We think we can cor- 
rect them within the time limit of three additional months. 

Mr. Manon. Compare the M-151 jeep with the Mighty Mite as re- 
gards weight, shipping space, and helicopter transportability, please. 
Do that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Comparison of Mighty Mite M-422 and M-151 Jeep 








| 
Mighty Mite | M-151 


ur were. 5 oo0. 7 Bi ae hae oe : -pounds_. 1, 700 | 2, 275 
DUR ak 0 reed 3 ee ee a dear ta acec aes inches_- 107 | 132 
Width. ___ eR sce No ae tie ne Oe Re eee ee 61 | 62 
Height MASS EL eee ee ee Fe UE ts be 59. 5 | 68 

MIR ier fee 3 ec ee ee eee Ae er el ies 43.5 | 52 
Shipping cube at reduced height _. <e ae a eae ee ee 170 255 


Both vehicles are externally transportable by light cargo helicopters (H-21 
SHAWNEBD and H-34 CHOCTAW) and are transportable both internally and 
externally by medium cargo helicopters (H-37 MOJAVE and HC-1 CHINOOK). 

Mr. Manon. What plans does the Army have for procurement of 
the Mighty Mite for use at least with airborne troops ? 

General Coreiazier. General Wood, I will ask if you have that in 
research and development. 

General Woop. No. 

General Coreiazrer. So far as I know, we have no present applica- 
tion of the Mighty Mite. 

Mr. Manon. Why not ? 

General Coteiazier. We have no specific requirement from the op- 
erational forces that would be satisfied by the Mighty Mite vehicle. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PLATFORM VEHICLES 


Mr. Mauon. What is the Army’s program for the development of 
the platform concept of light duty truck vehicles ? 

General Hinricus. We have examined several of those, but I think 
General Wood should handle that. 

Mr. Manon. Please do that and tell us if you anticipate an opera- 
tional capability, and when. 

General Woop. I would have to supply that or be prepared to dis- 
cuss it when I come over on R. & D., sir. 

In general, I know the statement is certainly true that while we 
have a number of flat-bed vehicles in the airborne divisions, we are 
not inclined to go further than we have gone already. In general, the 
users do not want them. They prefer other types of vehicles they 
have, but I can elaborate on that further either for the record here or 
when I come over. 

Mr. Manon. For the record here. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The Army has developed and produced the M-274, carrier, light weapon, in- 
fantry, one-half ton 4X4 (Mechanical Mule) platform type vehicle. An exten- 
sion of this concept, the XM443E1 carrier, cargo, or personnel, three-fourths 
ton, 4X4 (convertible mule) is under evaluation test by the user and Army 
Ordnance. Other new design approaches for lightweight vehicles of the plat- 
form or modified platform type are under consideration to include a three-fourths 
ton version that incorporates the features of general purpose and platform 
vehicles as well as being floatable. 

The M-274 Mechanical Mule provides the Army with its current operational 
capability in this area. 


WepNeEsDAy. Fepruary 24, 1960. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
DIESEL AND MULTIFUEL ENGINES 


We shall proceed with our examination of your procurement require- 
ments for fiscal 1961. When we adjourned last evening, we were talk- 
ing about tactical and support vehicles. What progress have you 
made in developing diesel engines for your combat tactical and sup- 
port vehicles? 

General Conciazier. Specifically with respect to the combat vehicles, 
the M-60 tank, which is in procurement and production, will include 
the diese] engine. 

In addition thereto, we have been testing and expect to incorporate 
in the 2%- and the 5-ton trucks diesel (conipression ignition) engines 
in the fiseal 1961 buy of these particular vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. In a nutshell, what is the advantage of the diesel? 

General Covetazrer. The diesel engine uses a much more economical 
fuel. It provides a longer range for the vehicle and for the tank and 
the other combat. vehicles it provides a less flammable fuel. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any further statement you wish to make about 
your progress on diesel ? 

* General Core.azier. I would like to refer to General Lincoln. | 

General Linconn. I can give some plan dates for use of diesels 
some of our other vehicles. For instance, in the shopping list of items 
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before the committee we show the howitzer, self-propelled, 105-milli- 
meter, T-195. This is scheduled to include diesel with initial produe- 
tion about the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1962. The same is true for 
the Howitzer, self-propelled, 155-millimeter, T-196, and the Howitzer, 
self-propelled, 8-inch, T—236. 

Mr. Manion. You may elaborate that for the record. 

(Information requested follows :) 


ARMY PROGRAM FOR DIESELIZATION OF VEHICLES 


The objective of the Department of the Army is to install power systems in 
all vehicles which can utilize a wide range of fuels with particular reference 
to reducing the Army’s dependence on highly refined fuels. Because such en- 
gines are in the design and development stages the following policy has been 
adopted for the immediate future : 

(a) Automotive equipment with power requirements less than 150 horsepower 
will utilize commercial spark ignition engines. 

(b) Automotive equipment requiring over 150 horsepower will utilize com- 
mercial Compression ignition (diesel) engines. 

With the exception of the M-60 tank, the combat vehicles which have re- 
cently been, or are about to be, introduced into production are equipped with 
gasoline engines. However, compression ignition engines for these vehicles 
are currently being evaluated and it is planned that some of these engines will 
be accepted for procurement beginning with fiscal year 1962 production if 
tests are successful. This group of vehicles includes the M-113 armored per- 
sonnel carrier and the new family of self-propelled gun carriages. 

A compression ignition engine for the 2144-ton cargo truck is currently being 
tested and test of a compression ignition engine for the 5-ton cargo truck has 
recently been authorized. These tests are expected to be completed by December 
1960. If testing is successful the engines are expected to be installed in trucks 
of these types beginning in fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years. Results to 
date on the tests of these engines for the 24%-ton trucks have been encouraging. 
The engines to be tested for the 5-ton trucks are in daily commercial use and 
there is no reason to doubt that these tests will be successful. 


Mr. Manon. Why are we so slow in getting into the diesel field in 
a bigger way ¢ 

General Coteiazier. I think the basic point was a matter of policy 
in connection with the availability of diesel fuel. Several years back 
the policy with respect to the development of diesel engines in the 
Army was controlled by the fact that there could and probably would 
be a shortage of diesel fuel in an emergency, and that the priority de- 
mands of the Air Force and Navy would probably create a shortage 
of this fuel for the Army. 

It was not until later years when the commercial diesel came into 
general use and, in fact, there was an increased availability of the fuel 
itself, that the policy w ‘as interpreted to provide that the Army could 
proceed and should proceed with the development of diesel engines 


PRICE AND CONSUMPTION DATA ON FUELS 
Mr. Manon. Can you say approximately what the cost of diesel 
fuel is per gallon, shall we say, compared to the gasoline that might 
be burned in these trucks ? 
(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison, diesel versus gas engines 


Cost per gallon (worldwide average cost per gallon) : Per gallon 
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Mr. Manon. With respect to miles per gallon or fractions of miles 
per gallon, do you get about the same out of each fuel? If not, why 
not? What are the pros and cons of that aspect of the matter ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARISON DIESEL vs. GAS ENGINES 
FUEL CONSUMPTION, COMPRESSION IGNITION VERSUS SPARK IGNITION ENGINES 
(Data source, Army Armor Board, Fort Knox, Ky.) 


Miles per gallon 
The improvement effected by diesel engines in one type of wheeled vehicles 
is as follows: 


Miles 
per gallon 
ee tre kl ae ARNO) Se a oe ee eee eles 5. 02 
M-35E7 2%4-ton truck (diesel No. 2)~-------------~-- Dictate eaten 7.14 


Gallons per mile 

For heavy combat vehicles, fuel consumption is normally expressed in gallons 
per mile rather than miles per gallon. The improvement effected by diesel is 
as follows: 


Gallons 
per mile 
Istria ar OIRO URIS CRUNINUR. (0 URN RN a eianagibian dm us amnesia 3. 50 
o-60: sain battle tank (diesel No. 2—JP-—4) ......................... 2. 05 


MEDIUM SEDANS 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record the proposed distribution of the 
medium sedans required in this program and data relative to the pur- 
chase and inventory of your passenger-carrying motor vehicles. 

General Coreiazier. We have that available. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 PRoposED DISTRIBUTION OF MEDIUM SEDANS 


Distribution to the following recipients will replace a total of 20 vehicles in- 
cluding overage medium sedans of year model 1951 and prior years. 


Overseas 
IT OO IC te cen i Lag wirmis. earrni ah ecpesicin nd aoe ne id  ia as e a 
IR eR a ci weeones msg aimesconmp emi salable 
Sen RRURIIIS SEO UNONUDN UMM RN PRUNING eo remem caeammas mis vemeine 
Chief of Staff, Seventh Army__------~~-- Sissel. cee tone es oes Sconces Saree 
eeseennener NOMIENIORE ) (E00S I ERMINW  cemwaenw un amowee 
Deputy CINCUNC/COMUSFK/Commanding General, Bighth Army__---- 
careers ORCS OOS Vi SUID ODE ic ees mes seks we pt ieee 
Pee Ceeernl. 19.5. ATs, SOON. Qn nk keene ec ce cen 
Commanding General, 3d Armored Division___~__-_...------__-_____-___- 


Conus 


irector-er sposenrce ane Deveisnmeant. .o6 os nn nee 
Deputy Commanding General for Reserve Forces, U.S. CONARC___~----_-- 
Commanding General, Military District of Washington___________________- 
fe EE ae CES SE G'S ea 
Commanding General, U.S. Army Armored Center, Ft. Knox, Ky_--------- 
Commanding General, Quartermaster Training Command_-_------------__~_- 
Commanding General, U.S. Army Engineer Center______---____-__-__-_- 

Comannior caneeral, Port sionmouGn.._........ 5 ees - 
Commanding General, Transportation Training Command___-_-----_-__-~_- 
Commanding General, White Sands Missile Range_____--_----_----_-_----- 
ane NemteOtns BVT SODNONOC |. oe ee ee ee cee 
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Fiscal year 1961 passenger vehicle shopping list 


Num- 




















Pro- | ber to Esti- 
jected | be re- Total mated 
inven- | placed | Unit cost, | assets, 
tory, |through| cost (thou- June’ 
June | fiscal sands) | 30, 1961 
30,1960} year 
1961 
Automobile,! sedan, light, 5-passenger, 4x2_......_.._. 3 16, 933 | 21,208 | $1,500 | $1,812 | 16,933 


Automobile,! sedan, medium, 5-passenger, 4x: 





97 20 | 2,900 58 97 


1 Average life expectancy, 6 years. 
* Army procurement only, excludes a total of 19 light sedans for Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA). 


Mr. Manon. Generally, what is the situation ? 

General Core.azier. In general, Mr. Chairman, the current fleet of 
medium sedans is overage except for the last 2 years’ buy. The re- 
quest in fiscal 1961 will ‘be for the replacement of sedans which date 
back to 1951. 


Mr. Manon. There is nothing plush about this proposed program. 
(seneral CoteLazier. No, sir. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Let us change the subject and talk about electronics 
and communications equipment. What is the status and proposed use 
of the so-called Missile Master Junior small area air defense fire con- 
trol system for continental United States? 

General Lincotn. The Missile Master Junior is known as the 
AN/GSG-5/6. This is scheduled for standardization third quarter of 
fiscal year 1960. This acts as a switching and synchronizing center to 
provide target information from SAGE to the firing batteries, and it 
also feeds back information from the batteries to SAGE. It includes 
voice alerts, early warning information, identity, target coordinates, 
and oper ational control. It can operate independently of SAGE in 
an emergency. This, broadly speaking, is to provide control of air 
defense for cities and SAC bases that are not covered by Missile Mas- 
ter. It is a less elaborate system and less expensive one. 

Mr. Manon. Is it geared to a hardened or unhardened site? 

General Lincotn. It would not necessarily go into a hardened site; 
this would be a matter of where we happened to place it. It is a sys- 
tem of electronic devices and consoles and radars, radars would have to 
be exposed. 

Mr. Manon. What, generally, is the capability of this proposed 
weapon ¢ 

General Lancoin. It has a capability of coordinating and controlling 
between 2 and 16 batteries. 

Mr. Manon. That is not very meaningful to me, General. What 
will it do by way of defending an area against air attack and ballistic 
missile attack ? 

General Lincoin. It is utilized, so to speak, in the command post. 
It receives information from SAGE or from its own radars in case of 
emergency, and from this it directs the fire of these batteries. It as- 
signs ‘target s, and then it gets feedback information from the batteries 
as to what they are doing or have done, so that, in effect, the com- 
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mander, through this electronic means, has a device that he can exer- 
cise command and control of these batteries and coordinate it with the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. It gives him a better opportunity to avail himself of 
the batteries which he has? 

General Lincoin. It, in fact, is essential to him if he is going to 
have effective control and coordination of all these batteries. 

Mr. Manon. The TCC-42 is a piece of communication equipment 
which has encountered considerable developmental difficulties and a 
great deal of program slippage. Will you give us a statement in re- 
gard to this piece of equipment ¢ 

General Lincoin. This is a 12-channel telephone carrier terminal. 
It is a transistorized carrier which will operate over tactical radio 
relay or spiral cable circuits. It actually consists of three 4-channel 
building blocks, along with a 12-channel cable power supply for stack- 
ing these units for operation when they need the increased channel 
capacity. 

This was service tested in the first half of calendar 1959 and 
CONARC in June submitted a report of test to the Department of 
the Army recommending some modifications. This has now been 
completely tested and we are, however, awaiting a comparison with 
some other type of equipment which is supposed to have the same 
sapabilities which we have scheduled for delivery in March. This 
other type equipment was developed in Canada. 

Mr. Manon. It seems that you are in a bit of a state of confusion as 
to what you are really going to do. The so-called system does 
not seem to be fully adequate, you have plans to improve it, and you 
are considering a different type system which you might buy from 
Canada; is that correct ? 

General Lincotn. The system is satisfactory now with the test. 
The question is: Would the Canadian item be more satisfactory or 
more economical? The service test for that would be complete to per- 
mit procurement with fiscal year 1961 funds. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking $34 million-plus for procurement ? 

General Core.azier. That is correct, sir. The quantity is 1,240 in 
the fiscal 1961 budget for total estimated cost of $34,500,000. 

Mr. Manon. This is not a very firm basis upon which to appropriate 
money for procurement. 

General Coreiazier. What we have is a satisfactorily developed 
U.S. item which will perform the function which is required of it. 
However, we feel that, due to the availability of this Canadian- 
developed item, we should take a look at it to see which of the two 
systems is the best buy. We know that ours, as developed and tested, 
will perform the mission. 

Mr. Manon. When will you know what you actually are going to 
do about this procurement ? 

General Corenazter. In the third quarter of fiscal 1961 we will 
either then proceed with the procurement of the AN/TCC-42, the 
U.S.-developed item, or the Canadian item. 

Mr. Manon. What has been the slippage of this item from the 
time it was first presented to the committee ? 
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(The information requested follows :) 


SLIPPAGES IN PROCUREMENT OF TELEPHONE CARRIER TERMINAL, AN/TCC-—42 


SINCE INCEPTION 


First procurement was scheduled for fiscal year 1959 for a quantity of 1,657 
at a cost of $31.6 million. The AN/TCC-—42 did not meet all requirements in its 
first service test. 

The AN/TCC-42 next appeared in the fiscal year 1960 budget for a quantity 
of 1,200 each of $26.4 million. Engineering difficulties again delayed the devel- 
opment of the TCC—42 to the point where it could not be procured with fiscal year 
1960 funds. 

The AN/TCC—42 currently appears in the fiscal year 1961 budget in the 
quantity of 1,240 for a total of $34.5 million. Present indications are that the 
AN/TCC—42 will be type classified standard A late in the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present status and production schedule 
for the equipment for the MOHAWK aircraft ? 

General Lincotn. The date of the first production buy of the MO- 
HAWK was in April 1959, and the present status is that five have been 
delivered for flight test by the contractor, and three are being pre- 
pared for the Navy Bureau of Inspection—this is being pure chased 
by the Navy—for trials. 

The type classification for limited production was as of May 1958, 
and we have it scheduled to become fully standardized in June of 
1960. 


POSSIBILITY OF FIELD TESTING OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT BY 
PRODUCING CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Before we get into aircraft here, I would like to talk 
a little about electronics in general. We discussed this some, I believe, 
General Wood, with General Lemnitzer and with the Secretary of 
the Army. 

At that time you told us that a program of testing the actual field 
operation of electronic equipment was to be undertaken at Fort Hua- 
chuca in Arizona. I believe you told us that several companies were 
being considered for this work and probably that some of the com- 
panies which were being considered to evaluate the equipment would 
have equipment in the field which was to be evaluated. It seemed to 
me a little unfortunate that one might be a little bit prejudiced in 
sizing up the capabilities of his own child. I was a little concerned 
about that. 

It would be most absurd if we should have a whole array of equip- 
ment on a ship or aircraft or in the field for the Army and then turn 
all this stuff on and it would not operate under battlefield and actual 
operational conditions. That is one thing that worries me. I am 
just afraid that we are not being sufficiently realistic in determining 
whether or not all these gadgets for which we are spending billions 
of dollars will actually work when you turn on the power and get 
going. 

General Woop. I think that is a justifiable concern in any piece 
of apparatus in the electronic field, Mr. Chairman. First let me say 
you misquoted me a little bit saying that a company which might oper- 
ate the facilities at Huachuca would be a producer of its own equip- 
ment. What I said, if I recall 
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Mr. Manon. Would be a producer of its own equipment ? 

General Woop. I thought that was your point, that the contract 
for the operation of the facility might go to a company which would 
be, in essence, testing its own-produced equipment for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. I questioned whether or not your previous statement 
made that clear. You may make it clear for the record. Proceed. 

General Woop. The point I made at that time was that several 
companies and groups of companies had been invited to submit bids 
for this operation, and their proposals were at that time under evalu- 
ation and are still under evaluation. The contract has not yet been 
awarded, though it is ready to award and will be done shortly. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by shortly ? 

General Woop. Let me say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woop. Meantime, we have not wasted the time because we 
have acquainted the personnel in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
with the proposal and have briefed them on it so they will be pre- 
pared to give this approval as a program. 

I would say the competition is for the commercial market certainly 
as much as for the military market. The tiny radios you now see on 
the market with transistors in them have a tremendous sale and they 
are not cheap. The reason they are not cheap is because the minia- 
turization business in electronics in general still partakes more of the 
handmade aspect than the machine line aspect. 

As I understand it, the manufacture of transistors and resistors, 
which are the essential tiny components to replace the old vacuum 
tubes, is essentially done on the basis of ails items for a specific 
use. So that, shall we say, a generalized item or one that has common 
use for many electronic purposes is not, so far as the state of the art 
is concerned, at present possible. 

That means any little company can make a little gimmick which 
becomes an essential piece of a set and is in a position, as you say, to 
do quite a bit of business. 

Mr. Anprews Do you look for the price of these electronic items 
to continue to increase or level off or come down ? 

General Woop. I am not an expert in the manufacture of things, 
but I note, for example, that the principal manufacturer of colored 
TV sets has been able to decrease his price on the order of 30 or 40 
percent by finding a machine line method of producing the picture 
tube. It seems to me American industry is bound to look for ways 
of doing things to reduce prices. You are quite right the prices are 
quite high in any electronic effort at the present time. 

Mr. Matron. We might continue on the record with respect to the 
question first raised off the record by Mr. Andrews. You questioned 
my intimation that probably whoever tested this electronics equip- 
ment would be testing some of its own equipment. Will you state the 
major companies which are being considered for the contract who may 
do the evaluation ? 

General Woop. I would have to supply that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested may be found beginning on page 96.) 

Mr. Manon. Does not anybody know that ? 

General Corerazter. No, sir: T do not have that information. 
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Mr. Manon. I make the prediction that the facts will show when 
this contract is let that whoever gets it will be testing to some extent 
equipment produced by the company which gets the contract to do the 
evaluation. 

General Woop. I would say that is possible, but I also know that a 
large factor in the consideration of these companies who bid for the 
job of installation and operation was to favor companies which were, 
shall we say, not in the high bracket of manufacturers of equipment 
for Army use. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How long do you envisage this contract will be in exis- 
tence? Is it a long-term management contract or one of rather short 
duration ? 

General Woop. It is indefinite in length. 

Mr. Forp. You would be continuing testing and evaluation of elec- 
tronic equipment in the battlefield ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; to determine just the point the chairman 
raised in his initial remark: the interference between equipment as 
well as the enemy’s capability to jam our equipment. There is no 
easy way you can do this. It has been tried out on computers and 
the results have not been satisfactory. There is no real way to do it 
but set up the actual materiel and try it. 

Mr. Forp. I share the chairman’s concern about the possibility of a 
person or company making the evaluation of one of its own prod- 
ucts. We have had in another service, the Air Force, the situation 
develop which thas caused, I think, some concern, to say the least. 
That is the Ramo-Wooldridge type of contract where they seem to 
have a considerable amount of influence as to missile systems and 
which particular missile is the desirable one over another. They, in 
one way or another, have gotten into certain areas of production. I 
would not want to see the Army get itself into the same kind of a 
bind. 

General Woop. We are certainly conscious of that, Mr. Ford. That 
is one reason I know Mr. Johnson wants to act on this himself. I 
am sorry this morning I do not have further data, but I will be pre- 
pared to have an officer from the Signal Corps when we come up for 
“Research and Development” who will explain the nature of the con- 
tract and how the evaluation was done. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE FIELD TESTING OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I wanted to ask these question of the procurement 
people. It makes little sense to spend a billion dollars-plus on Army 
equipment if this equipment will be more or less demilitarized 
or demobilized by battlefield conditions that might arise. We ought 
to look very carefully at this. I do not believe it is being sufficiently 
analyzed. I think this subcommittee should consider having a special 
study made in this area. I believe this is a field which has been 
somewhat neglected. I have talked to some people in industry who 
share this view. It is all well and good to set something out in an 
isolated place and say, yes, this works fine. You throw it into battle- 
field operation along with the multitude of other electronic gadgets 
and then you have the enemy with his counterelectronic measures, 
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and you have quite a problem. I do not believe the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have looked into this thing sufficiently. ’ 

General Woop. It is certainly a problem which is recognized, Mr 
Chairman. . . ‘tinal 

Mr. Manon. Why have you not let a contract a long time ago to do 
this if it has been so well recognized ? 

General Woop. I cannot answer that except to say it is a point that 
has been considered in the manufacture of each particular piece of 
equipment. But, as you say, we need to put them together and see 
what the mutual conflict is. Of course, there are other things we are 
going to do at this facility like testing our surveillance drones over 
the battlefield as well as particularly the countermeasures of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the testimony heretofore reveals this is a 
2- or 3-year proposition. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. It might be longer than that? 
General Woop. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET FOR FIELD TESTING OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. How much have you in this budget for it? 

General Woop. We have on the order of $14 million in the fiscal 
year 1960 RDT&E budget for this facility. 

Mr. Manon. Then you expect how much more ? 

General Woop. $8.7 million exactly in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 
This is an initial cost of installation and operation over a 3-year 
period: $14 million in the 1960 budget, $8.7 million in the 1961 budget. 
The subsequent costs for 1962 probably will run on the order of $10 
million. 


PROBLEM OF EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS FOR COMMAND CONTROL AND 
BATTLEFIELD SURVEILLANCE 


Mr. Manon. Will you prepare a definitive statement of several 
pages lining this thing out because the discussions I had with the 
Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff and with the procurement 
people and with you have been unsatisfactory. I would like some- 
one to tell us what the specific situation is without so much inexactness. 

General Woop. I will endeavor to do so. 

(The statement to be supplied follows :) 


The U.S. Army today is faced with a problem which is of utmost importance 
to the national defense. This problem is directly concerned with a battlefield 
commander’s most urgent requirement—that of effective communications for 
command control. It is a problem directly concerned with another most urgent 
requirement, that of battlefield surveillance. It is a problem directly concerned 
with the operational reliability of missiles which depend on radio waves for their 
guidance. It is also a problem directly concerned with the electronic effective- 
ness of a myriad of other devices and systems for direct and counteroperations 
including those for electronic warfare and jamming. These cover the entire 
gamut from a simple handie-talkie to the complex operation of a missile or air- 
craft control center. 

The advent of the nuclear age and consequent highly mobile striking arms has 
placed extreme emphasis on electromagnetic means for transmittal of intel 
ligence and control. This emphasis means that the number of electronic emitters 
in a battle area has necessarily grown many fold in the few short years since 
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World War II in order to provide for the transmission of this intelligence and 
control. 

We know that if we go to war today, the Army Corps will have at least 20,000 
electronic emitter devices in a square 60 miles on a side. This number does not 
include the devices of our sister services, the Air Force and the Navy, nor our 
allies. Nor does it include the contribution to the electronic environment caused 
by the enemy. In the presence of the electronic environment thus generated, we 
have no assurance that devices dependent on electromagnetic waves will operate 
properly. 

For many years the Army has required newly developed equipment to be 
subjected to extensive tests in the form of engineering tests conducted at our 
laboratories and proving grounds, particularly at the U.S. Army Electronic Prov- 
ing Ground at Fort Huachuca, and then subjected to user tests conducted by 
the Army’s test boards supervised by the U.S. Continental Army Command. In 
addition, the Army has regularly assembled its electronic and communications 
systems in field exercises which simulate battlefield conditions as closely as 
possible. However, as the number and types of electronic devices have increased 
in recent years, Wwe have been experiencing compatibility problems during these 
major exercises, the cause of which we could not isolate by individual test or by 
the uncontrolled environment found in a field exercise. 

Recognized for some time, then, has been the need for a means of obtaining 
adequate data on the emission characteristics, both desired and spurious, of all 
of these electromagnetic radiating devices when operating in close proximity and 
in large numbers. Unfortunately no means of obtaining complete data under 
scientific and controlled conditions, on the interplay of large groups of electronic 
equipment has been available. There is no facility within the Army or Defense 
establishment which will allow our equipment to undergo quantitative tests in 
the complex electronic environment in which present equipment trends indicate 
will exist in the field. 

We literally do not know what the 20,000 devices will do when they get in their 
60-mile square. This then is the crux of the problem which concerns our Army 
and the national defense. Ours is the responsibility for determining the degree 
of self-jamming existent between equipment and systems within the electronic 
environment and to take immediate steps to minimize this interference. This 
will be the first step leading toward attaining maximum compatibility in these 
vital areas. This approach is to establish an analagous duplication of the elec- 
tromagnetic environment existent within an Army and its several elements. 

Initial field and laboratory measurements will be made of the more important 
parameters of the emitters involved in the particular duplicated situation. This 
will be done on a small seale at first in order to contain the tests within manage- 
able limits. From these measurements will come the constants which will form 
the building blocks for more complex tests. 

Studies have shown that it would take approximately 5 years of effort to 
produce a test facility with the capacity for determining the electromagnetic 
interference of a type field army. In order to prove out the effectiveness of the 
program at a minimum of cost, it is planned to reach the capability for testing 
the compatibility of a division within a corps electronic environment in a 2-year 
period. In the meantime all measuring instrumentation will be either van or 
trailer mounted so that a maximum mobility and flexibility can be had without 
the encumbrance brought on by permanent installations of any magnitude. 

The primary function of the facility during the 2-year program is a measure- 
ment and interference investigation. The development of the facility is so 
planned that testing can be performed throughout the 2-year period leading to 
testing of division equipment in a corps electromagnetic environment at the end 
of 2 years. Actual troops and hardware will be used at squad, platoon, and com- 
pany levels tests. A company level capability will be established by the end of 
the first 6 months. As battalion, battle group, and division capability is estab- 
lished, transmitting portions of Army hardware will be deployed singly or in 
groups within and near the measurement areas for the creation of the electro- 
magnetic environment. 

seginning with the environment for battalion testing, emitters will be keyed 
by tapes so that preplanned experiments can be conducted efficiently and eco- 
nomically under controlled conditions. Monitoring and measuring equipment 
will acquire data in a form such that the results can be processed by a 
computer. 
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An early output product will be the revealing of incompatibilities of equip- 
ment and systems as the facility expands in scope and increases in complexity. 

As field and laboratory measurements are completed, important data will be 
generated on spurious and other unwanted responses. This information will be 
used in specific recommendations covering modification of equipment to reduce 
interference. 

Test results will form the basis for the establishment of realistic standards 
and specifications which will limit spurious emissions and unwanted responses 
in communications-electronic equipment and systems. 

For the firt time the Army will have an electronic environment within which 
to proof-test tomorrow’s equipment prior to standardization. Assurance will be 
had that new receivers will not experience crippling interference when sub- 
jected to the existing electronic environment and second, but certainly not least, 
is that new emitters will not degrade the operation of equipment and systems 
currently included in the tables of organization and equipment. 

The environment, when in operation, will be also an essential training ground 
for signal, electronic warfare and Army Security Agency units for coping with a 
realistic, tactical electromagnetic background. 

The plan and study for the development of the Electronic Environmental 
Facility was started by the U.S. Army Signal Corps in 1954. After full evalua- 
tion of the plans and studies made, the U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground 
was directed, in 1957, to start detailed planning for the facility, and in doing 
so, to utilizes fully the advice and counsel of top scientific advisory personnel, 
including the U.S. Army Scientific Advisory Council. 

The Army program in this area is completely integrated into the overall pro- 
gram now operating at the U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground. An impor- 
tant aspect of this planning is the facility’s general usefulness as an instru- 
mented facility for training as well as for engineering and acceptance testing. 
Its design is such that a single facility will support a wide variety of testing 
and training functions involving fixed, mobile and airborne equipments in the 
general categories of communications, combat surveillance, aviation electronics, 
electronic warfare, and weapons systems. In particular, the new facility will 
include a drone system test range to test the performance of unmanned aerial 
surveillance vehicles as well as the electronic sensers and control equipment of 
these drones and manned aircraft, both operationally and as exposed to the 
electronic environment over which they must operate. Thus, the dual or multi- 
ple use of various range equipments makes available a ready facility for con- 
ducting electronic equipments and systems tests with great efficiency and econ- 
omy. The conduct of individual tests at separate locations would result in pro- 
hibitive costs with an order of magnitude increase of at least three or four times. 
The facility will be under the direct supervision and control of Army military 
and scientific personnel who will plan and direct the effort. In order to facili- 
tate implementation of this facility a prime contractor will be used to install 
equipment and conduct the routine operations as well as assist the Army in 
planning the overall facility. The equipment to be tested in the initial phases 
will be standard items of equipment available in the Army inventory plus new 
items beginning to emerge from the development program and suitable for con- 
duct of field engineering tests. During the course of the tests the contractor 
under supervision of the Army will collect the necessary data; however, its 
analysis and final evaluation and the determination of the suitability of the 
tested equipment, will be the responsibility of the Army and not the contractor. 

This facility will provide not only the final criteria for improvements in design 
along with proof of design concepts, but will be a controlling factor in the tac- 
tical deployment of radiation emitters, frequency allocation, and time schedul- 
ing of transmissions. The final results from this facility will be available to 
the entire U.S. economy from an engineering and scientific standpoint within 
the limitations of national security; and it is reasonable to expect that other 
agencies of the Federal Government, as well as the electronic industry, will 
benefit and may even, under certain conditions, desire to participate in certain 
tests conducted at the U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground. 

The basic facility is limited to the initial requirements of the Field Army. 
Expansion to cover other types of tasks will be dependent upon the availability 
of future funds and the approval of such programs within the normal program- 
ing structure of the Department of Defense. It is visualized that this facility 
will preclude the development and procurement of quantities of costly electronic 
equipments which, when inserted into the overall communications-electronics en- 
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vironment of the Army would prove to be incompatible, thereby resulting in sav- 
ings of moneys many times the cost of the facility itself. 

General Hinricus. May I make one point, sir ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hrnricus. There has been a good deal of work done 
jointly by the Army and Navy in this area of working out the various 
possible countermeasures and counter-countermeasures over a consid- 
erable period of time. I think the point of this contract, although it 
is not in my field, is we have decided we need more work in this area. 
However, we have checked out a good deal of our equipment to date 
within our own capabilities, so it is not quite as black a picture as 
might be indicated. 

Mr. Manon. Will you discuss each of the aircraft in your program, 
telling the committee the type of plane, time of requirement, present 
status, total number on hand, total number required, the fiscal year 
1961 program, the type of contract presently in force and that con- 
templated for the fiscal year 1961 buy. I believe page 18 of the shop- 
ying list will have considerable application to the question which has 
ben asked. Will you proceed. 

General Coiaiazrer. General Lincoln has some prepared material, 
which will answer specifically the questions you have raised. 


L—-23 AIRCRAFT 


General Lincotn. The first plane listed on page 18 of the shopping 
list is the airplane, COMMAND, L-23. This is an all-metal, low-wing 
monoplane powered by two engines. It has a crew of one, and car- 
ries five passengers or 1,200 pounds of cargo. Maximum gross weight 
is 7,000 pounds. It has a range of a thousand nautical miles at a 
cruising speed of 156 knots. This provides for major combat com- 
manders a controlling liaison aircraft for rapid communications be- 
tween or over battle areas. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a first buy or reorder ? 

General Lincoin. This is not a first buy. We have been buying 
these for a number of years. 

Mr. Forp. What isthe current inventory ? 

General Lincotn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is your requirement ? 

General Lincotn. The total required is —. The date of the 
first production buy, Mr. Ford, was December 1951. Of course, there 
have been some minor model changes since then. We keep buying the 
latest model. 

Mr. Foro. Who is the manufacturer ? 

General Lincotn. Beech Aircraft of Wichita, Kans. It was de- 
veloped by the manufacturer and was procured by the Army as an 
off-the-shelf airplane. 

Mr. Forp. Your inventory position here is substantially greater 
than in many of your items that seem to be more necessary for your 
battlefield or wartime mobilization. Why are you emphasizing this 
and not the other? 

General Lincotn. Mr. Ford, I think we will find that in many of 
our aircraft, percentagewise our inventory position will look favor- 
able compared to other items. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on this item. 

General Lincotn. Twelve months. The chairman also asked for 
the type of contract proposed. This will be a negotiated fixed price 
with a redetermination clause. This is, of course, purchased by the 
Air Force for us. 

“MOHAWK AIRCRAFT 


The next aircraft on page 18 of the shopping list is the airplane, 
observation, medium, AO-1. We are requesting 54 of these aircraft 
at $41.580 million. This is an all-metal, midwing monoplane powered 
by two gas turbine engines. It has a crew of two, carries 800 pounds 
of combat surveillance gear for 400 nautical miles. Its cruising speed 
is 200 knots. This is used in the battle area for penetration obser- 
vation, battlefield surveillance with electronic mapping, target ac- 
quisition and aerial photography equipment. The first production buy 
of this was in April 1959. The present status of this I gave in earlier 
testimony in response to a question from Mr. Mahon. It was ty 
classified for limited production in May 1958 and is scheduled to ‘be- 
come fully standardized in May 1961. Total requirement is — 

Mr. Foro. Of which you have how many at the moment or as of 
a certain fiscal year ? 

General Lincotn. Through the fiscal vear 1960 buy we would have 
of these. We also have — ~ substitute type aircraft we use 
on this mission, known as the RL-23’s. These are actually an adapta- 
tion of the L-23 I described a moment ago. The type contract proposed 
for the 1961 buy is negotiated cost plus fixed fee. This is a Navy pro- 
curement, procured by the Navy for the Army. The manufacturer is 
Grumman Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Forp. What is vour leadtime ? 











“CARIBOU” AIRCRAFT 


General Lincotn. Eighteen months, sir. The next aircraft on page 
18 of the shopping list is the airplane transport, light cargo AC-1. 
We are requesting 24 of these for $15,840,000. This we know as the 
CARIBOU. This is an all-metal cantilever high-wing airplane pow- 
ered by two Pratt & W — 1,450-horsepower piston engines. It has 
a crew of two, will carry 32 troops or 14 litters or 5 880 pounds of ‘argo 
for 200 nautical miles, cruising speed of 158 knots. At its gross 
weight of 26,000 pounds it can “land and take off in the same space 
used by the Army OTTER. Its purpose is to provide a short takeoff 
and landing transport airplane for the movement of combat. troops, 
supplies, weapons, and casualties within the battle area. The first 
production buy was February 1960. The date for delivery to the user 
is May 1961. It was type classified for limited production in Septem- 
ber 1959 and will become standard “A” in the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1960. Total requirement is ————. The quantity on hand 
through fiscal year 1960 buy will be ———-. We also have 
U1-A’s, OTTERS, as substitute items. For fiscal year 1961 this is to 
be a negotiated fixed price contract with De Haviland Aircraft of 
Canada. Eighteen months’ leadtime. 
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IRIQUOIS HELICOPTER 


The next item on the shopping list on page 18 is the utility helicopter 
HU-1. We are requesting 118 for $38,401,000. We know this as the 
IROQUOIS. This is an all- metal single rotor helicopter powered 
with a single T-53 Lycoming engine. It has a crew of one, will carry 
five passengers or two litters or 1,000 pounds of cargo. At its gross 
weight of 5,800 pounds it has a range of 160 nautical miles and a cruis- 
ing speed of 100 knots. This is to ; provide tactical mobility for com- 
bat troops, special weapons teams, or weapons crews and equipment 
and supplies, plus battlefield medical evacuation. Its first production 
buy was June 1958. The issue to troop units started in August 1959. 
Final engineering tests are nearing completion and it is scheduled 
to be fully standardized in the third quarter of fiscal 1960. Our total 
requirement is ———-. Through fiscal year 1960 funding we will 
have — We also have ——— substitute items which are the 
older H-19’s. This will be a negotiated fixed price contract with Bell 
Aircraft, and this is an Air Force procurement. Leadtime is 17 
months. 





CHINOOK HELICOPTER 


The next item on the shopping list on page 18 is the helicopter trans- 
port, medium, HC-1B. We are asking 18 at $36 million. This we 
know as the CHINOOK. This is an all-metal tandem rotor, 2- to 3- 
ton helicopter powered by two gas turbine engines. It has a crew of 
8, carries 32 passengers or 6,000 ‘pounds of cargo. At its gross weight 
of approximately 24,000 pounds, it has a 200-nautical-mile range at 
a cruising speed of 130 knots. This is to provide vertical lift trans- 
port for troops, supplies, and weapons in the combat zone. 

Mr. Manon. Is this helicopter comparable to the best of the Soviet 
Union in this field ? 

General Lincoitn. According to the information we have, the Sovi- 
ets have helicopters, at least in development, that would lift a bigger 
load than this, but in performance we think this will be comparable 
and perhaps better in many respects than theirs. 

Mr. Manon. I have seen movies of the Soviet Union’s helicopters. 
We have considerable information, I am sure, with regard to them. 

General Lincoitn. Yes, sir, we do. They seem to go in for big ones. 
The information indicates that they probably have helicopters that 
will lift a bigger load. This in its class, so to speak, we think will 
be as good as anything they have. 

Mr. Manon. This is what we think will best serve our needs / 

General Lincotn. That is correct. We are looking forward some 
time in the future to having a flying crane which we will use for spe- 
cial purposes where we want to lift quite a heavy load maybe for a 
short distance. This is far out in the future, though. We do not 
have anything scheduled for procurement. 

Mr. Manon. General Wood, when you appear for “Research and 
Development,” will you discuss the flying crane ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 
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COMPARISON OF U.S.S.R. AND UNITED STATES HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask what information you have about the rela- 
tive number of helicopters available to us and to the Russians, and 
the comparative mobility which that number gives to our forces and 
to their forces. 

General Coveiazter. Are you speaking in the overall sense of the 
total helicopters ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Coxreiazier. I have information with respect to the com- 
parable helicopter to which we are addressing ourselves here. The 
nearest the Soviets have to this is called the Soviet HORSE. As 
General Lincoln said, it does carry a load of approximately 2,000 
pounds more than the CHINOOK. 

Mr. Srxes. I am speaking of the entire helicopter picture rather 
than addressing myself to a specific model. Can you tell us about the 
overall helicopter picture and the comparative mobility advantage 
which either force enjoys? 

Mr. Frioop. Do you include Marines, Mr. Sikes, or just the Army? 

General Corciazier. I have an estimate here of the overall. United 
States has ——— aircraft of which ———— are helicopters and the 
other — — are fixed wing. 

Mr. Stxes. How many people, how much tonnage, will that num- 
ber of helicopters carry ? 

General Coreiazier. I would have to compute that, sir, since we 
are talking in terms of total numbers of aircraft. 

Mr. Srxes. Go ahead. Let us see what you come up with. 

General Coretazter. The U.S.S.R. has approximately ———— com- 
parable aircraft in operational units. We estimate approximately 

of these are helicopters and the balance fixed wing. These 
figures do not include the Soviet Army air transport aircraft which 
are comparable to our U.S. Air Force troop carrier planes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you giving us a reasonable comparison? Are their 
aircraft attached to the army rather than to the air force? 

General Coreiazrer. I think numberwise, Mr. Sikes, this is a rea- 
sonable comparison. 

Mr. Srxes. We have been hearing for some years of the large num- 
bers of helicopters the Russians have and the stress they have placed 
on transportability by helicopter. Now you are telling us that they 
have a limited capability. 

General Coretazirr. I think the answer is when I speak of - 
helicopters for the U.S. Army, I am including a number of those 
which are observation aircr: aft. As you know, they are not cargo- 

carrying. Whereas, the Russian helicopters are much larger and 
have much greater cargo capacity. 

T think, to reduce it ‘to the common denominator, I would have to 
insert for the record, with your permission, a comparison in lift by 
tonnage. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished separately 
to the committee. ) 
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ARMY AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Stxes. What kind of comparison can you give me now about 
planes which are immediately available to Army units for rapid 
airlift of units and equipment ? 

General Coteiazier. Are we speaking now to strategic airlift, sir, as 
opposed to tac tical airlift ? 

Mr. Srxes. Well, if you want to break it down, give this information 
to us for both. 

General Lincoin. Mr. Sikes, I can give you information on what 
we have in inventory of Army helicopters and aircraft that you might 
say are of size and configuration that would be used for cargo. 

Mr. Srxes. Rather than giving me a lot of numbers and figures, tell 
me how we compare with the Soviets in that category. Who is 
ahead? If the Soviets are ahead, do they have twice the capacity for 
airlift that we have? If we are ahead, do we have twice the capacity 
for airlift that they have? That is, immediately available to troops 
and equipment. 

General CoLteiazier. We will have to furnish that, with your per- 
mission. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished separately to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with the list on page 18. 


CHINOOK HELICOPTER 


General Lincotn. We were discussing the CHINOOK aircraft. 
The date of the first production buy is February 1960. The scheduled 
date of the first item for user test is August 1961. This is scheduled 
to be standardized in the third quarter of fiscal year 1962. The total 
requirement is ———-. The quantity on hand through 1960 funding 
is————. We have ——— H-37 substitutes. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask at this point—when you give these substi- 
tutes, we are not doubling up, are we? We are not using the same 
planes several times in the area of substitution ? 

General Cove.azier. No, sir. We are directly relating the substi- 
tutes. In other words, the substitute item is counted as an availability 
against this specific requirement only. 

Mr. Forp. It is not used several times as a substitute? 

General Coreiazier. No, sir. 

General Lincotn. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are proposing to buy this CHINOOK costing 
a couple million dollars, which is a rather expensive helicopter. What 
are you going to do with it? You provide 18 in this proposal. 

General Lincotn. This is to give us transportation for troops and 
supplies and weapons in the combat zone. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to get this standardized until 1962. 
Why do you need 18 now? 

General Lrncotn. It has been type classified for limited produc- 
tion as of July 1959. This is to permit us to reduce leadtime in getting 
it in the hands of our troops. 

Mr. Manon. But you are not going to have the final standardiza- 
tion until 1962. 
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General Lincotn. The final standardization requires things to be 
done, such as the writing of manuals and certain tests which are not 
essential to getting it out of production. It can be standardized, as 
we do for many items, for limited production so we can begin getting 
deliveries from production on long leadtime items and get them out 
to troops before we finalize all the niceties required for full standard- 
ization. 

Mr. Manon. When does the CHINOOK go into the hands of troops 
for operational use ? 

General Lincotn. The deliveries are scheduled to begin January 
1962 to the user. When the unit would actually be able to go into 
operation would presumably be some time after that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on that item ? 

General Lincotn. Seventeen months, sir. This is a Navy-procured 
item, 

Mr. Forp. Did you give us the kind of contract involved ? : 

General Lincotn. Negotiated fixed price or cost plus fixed fee. 
They are not certain. T he manufacturer is Vertol. 

Mr. Manon. Where is Vertol manufacturing this plane? 

General Lincotn. Morton, Pa. 

The next is the helicopter, cargo, medium, H-37. We are asking 
for funds to remanufacture 30 of these in the amount of $3 million. 
These funds will include the remanufacture program. 


MOHAWK AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Is the MOHAWK aircraft being designed only for 
specific electronic equipment or will it be capable of h: indling future 
growth in the electronic area? 

General Coreiazier. It is being designed to handle specific elec- 
tronic gear, including radar infrared sensors and photographic equip- 
ment. 

However, it does have growth potential. In fact, the fiscal 1961 
buy will permit incorporation of additional sensor equipment which 
was not programed in the initial buy. 

Mr. Manon. Could you comment on the engine of the MOHAWK?! 
You have had difficulty with it. What is the status of it / 

General Coteiazimr. I will have to defer to General Wood. 

General Woop. We have had some trouble in the initial engineering 
tests, Mr. Chairman. You are correct. We have had one or two 
power failures and have experienced some engine-propeller-airframe 
compatibility problems. 

The trouble, in general, however, is not considered unusual and 
while it is causing some slippage in the test_ program, we believe the 
overall program ‘slippage will be minor, This is one of our first 
turbine engines. It is made by Lycoming. 

Mr. Manon. Have you corrected it ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; the corrections are in progress. 

Mr. Manon. Please place the proper data in the record. The Army 
is asking for about $1.3 billion for procurement in the program in- 
volved here of about $1.5. This is a lot of money in a sense but it is 
broken down into various areas. 
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Why is it that the top people do not have the type of information 
we seek, if they work with these things every day? Why can’t you 
provide the answers to these relatively simple questions being asked ? 

I do not understand that. 

General Coreuazier. May I answer, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, 

General Coreiazier. With respect to the procurement we incor- 
porate in our shopping lists those items which are standardized and 
which the research and development people forecast will be standard- 
ized and available for procurement within the time period under con- 
sideration. 

With respect to those which are forecast—because we are speaking 
now to fiscal year 1961 and to what will occur some 18 months after 
the budget was actually prepared—these are the best estimates as to 
the availabilities for procurement. 

In the interim, of course, tests are continued leading up to standard- 
ization. We follow those tests for the principal items and keep as 
well informed currently as we can to see if there is any particular 
slippage with respect to the item. We do make it a point to check 
just prior to actually firming up our procurement schedules to see 
that the item will be available. During this intervening time from the 
preparation of the budget—because we want to buy the most modern 
item which could be available—we do have to work on the basis of 
estimates. During that period of time, there are certain tests which 
are taking place. 


NEED FOR REMANUFACTURE OF H-37 HELICOPTER 


Mr. Manton. What is the need for remanufacture of the H-387 heli- 
copter? What assurance do we have that this remanufacturing will 
cure the defects involved here ? 

understand that this helicopter has been plagued with a certain 
difficulty and what has been that difficulty, General ? 

General Core.azier. This has been a high maintenance cost air- 
craft. We have had difficulty with it. The engineering fixes which 
have been proposed will minimize the maintenance costs. 

Mr. Manon. What isthe nature of this difficulty ¢ 

General Coreiazier. The remanufacturing program provides re- 
placement components to improve the performance but particularly to 
increase the life of the components. ‘The difficulty we have had is a 
short life which has led to the high cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. What has led to the short life? What produces this 
short life ? 

General Coienazier. The particular major assemblies, major com- 
ponents of the helicopter in the original design, have proved to be 
of very short life before they require major overhaul. 

Mr. Manon. Why ? 

General Coreiazier. I would say there were deficiencies in the orig- 
inal design or the latter-—— 

Mr. Manon. What was the nature of the deficiencies in the original 
design ? 

General Corgiazter. W ell, as you know, in connection with the 

Mr. Manon. Has anybody here ever flown in one of those heli- 
copters ? 
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General Cote.azier. Yes, I have flown in the H-37, sir. 

The major deficiencies in these components—and I have a listing of 
them here that I can run right down—for example, the main rotor 
blades were found to have a short fatigue life which meant they had 
to be replaced rather often. 

Mr. Manon. The clerk of the committee tells me, in much simpler 
terms than you are telling me, that one of the major problems has 
been too much vibration. You have not come around to saying that. 

Is that what it is? Have these excessive vibrations caused you 
to have to renew parts exceedingly soon ¢ 

What about that, Colonel; is that correct? 

Colonel Srwpson. These deficiencies the General has a list on all 
lead to the one thing that you referred to; that is, vibration. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. 

Colonel Srmpson. These accelerate the wear-out of all of the dy- 
namic components of the H-37. 

Mr. Manon. What assurance do we have that the remanufacture is 
going to cure this situation ? 

General Coiciazrer. Because the components have been redesigned, 
Mr. Chairman. They have been tested by component and since we 
are talking about assemblage of components, we feel that. we have the 
engineering fixes that are required to make this a longer life aircraft. 
Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 





HIGH MAINTENANCE COSTS OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Forp. This whole question of maintenance on helicopters is one 
that, I know, has disturbed the services and I know, as well, it has dis- 
turbed the members of this committee. It is an expensive element in 
our operation and maintenance part of the budget. 

I have heard figures that seem to fall in this category: that, for 
every hour of flight there are 6 hours of maintenance on each heli- 
copter. Some of the services use a different method of analyzing the 
problem, but in each and every instance the cost of maintenance is 
excessive. 

General Coreiazier. I cannot say that they will remedy that prob- 
lem, Mr. Ford. I think the very nature of a helicopter is such that 
it will be relatively a high-cost maintenance piece of equipment. 

However, I can assure you that the later models of helicopters, which 
are included in this fiscal 1961 program, based upon test, show that 
the maintenance will be considerably reduced over the previous 
models. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us a percentage figure that will be helpful 
in pinpointing that statement ? 

General Corenazier. I can furnish for the record a percentage 
figure and it has been material improvement. I think that this is due 
to further development of the components with the idea of getting, 
not only reliability, but ruggedness and, therefore, a longer life. The 
net. result is that we are able to extend the time between exchange of 
components materially in the later aircraft, and yet meet our safety 
requirements which, you recognize, is one of the most essential things. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


IMPROVEMENT IN HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance improvements in helicopters are best measured in terms of 
the allowable operating hours on their components between overhauls or be- 
fore retirement. The Army has established a target of 1,200 hours of opera- 
tion for all components. This will approximate 3 years of operational use and 
would permit replacement of most components at the time of overhaul of the com- 
plete aircraft. The components of all new helicopters are restricted to short 
operating lives until they have been proof tested. Those designed at this time 
can be expected to advance more rapidly to higher overhaul intervals than 
earlier ones. The Army has adopted a system of accelerated testing of helicopters 
to permit rapid accumulation of operating experience. Under this system test 
quantity of new models of helicopters are flown 1,000 hours in 6 months. This 
is equivalent to approximately 2% years of operational use. This type of test- 
ing permits any weakness in the aircraft not disclosed during engineering tests 
to be rapidly isolated and corrected, and operating intervals between overhaul 
extended, thus reducing at an early date requirements for spare components. 
This has a net effect of reducing maintenance costs. 

The following chart shows in percent the average improvement in component 
operating intervals toward the goal of 1,200 hours. These data consider operat- 
ing intervals of engines, main transmissions, main rotor hubs, main rotor blades, 
tail rotor gear boxes and tail rotor blades. The chart reflects the advancement 
in the state of the art of helicopter component design which will apply to new 
models. The 1,200-hour goal is expected to be reached and surpassed by the 
HU-1 Bell helicopter and the HC-1 Vertol helicopter. 
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Percent of 1,200-hour overhaul target ! 








Type Model | 

Calendar | Calendar | Calendar | Calendar 

year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 
SPW MROIE.  alonn ts becsaneacnetagncuscaann H-13_..-. 54 57 65 80 
Do JR etcaieetheds to ticdces oro H-23.._- 40 50 72 89 
I saci i a a i a H-19__.. 44 55 57 271 
Light transport_........-- patina dome H-34_- 36 59 63 273 
LRA EE ER ee H-21_..- 33 49 58 361 
Medium transport-_._---- a H-37_..- 24 31 44 53 





! Latest designed components. 
2 Production deliveries terminated during year. 


Mr. Forp. With the tremendous increase in the number of helicop- 
ters in our inventory, unless we lick this problem, your O. & M. budget 
is going to go out of sight. 

General Coreiazier. I agree that that is a very difficult area, but 
the thing I want to assure you is that the later models have been 
materially improved in maintainability over the initial ones. 

General Woop. I could add to that. We are going to the gas turbine 
engine in our new IROQUOIS helicopter. The gas turbine engine 
does not induce as much vibration in the helicopter as would a recipro- 
cating engine. In addition, the turbine engine will require an overhaul 
less often than the reciprocating engine. We hope to get more flying 
hours on it before we need to work on it. 

Mr. Forp. I am no engineer, but I have been told that it is the gears 
and the other elements involved in the rotating blades that cause your 
principal problem. Will a new engine solve that difficulty ? 

General Woop. Not completely; no, sir. You are always going to 
have vibration if you have rotors. It is the nature of the thing. 
Vibration is the thing that tears all parts of the aircraft apart or puts 
pressure on them. 
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As General Colglazier said, our new helicopters are going to require 
considerably less maintenance than the older models. 

Mr. Forp. Is that new engine now ready for installation in an op- 
erational model ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. It is presently operational in the IRO- 
QUOIS helicopter being issued to troops. 

Mr. Forp. I feel sorry for the people who have to justify the O. & M. 
budget if we do not lick this problem because, with this increased 
inventory, it is a very serious matter dollarwise. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. [yield to the gentleman from California 

Mr. Sueprparp. Who makes this chopper ? 

General Lincoin. Sikorsky. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your chief trouble there is evidently, or at least 
from field reports, predicated upon the fact of your rotor. That is 
only a minor contribution, however, to the total, mechanically speak- 
ing? Isthat correct? 

General Core.azier. The main rotor blades were very deficient. 

Mr. Suepparp. What you have there is torque, that is what is creat- 
ing your vibration ? 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir. 

However, the new blades and the hub assembly, according to our 
tests, will triple the component life. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You want 30 of them; is that correct ? 

Is that your figure for remanufacture ? 

General Lincotn. Thirty to be rebuilt or to be remanufactured this 
year. We are going to remanufacture all of them in our inventory 
but not all in one year. This is spread over a period of 3 years. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. In other words, this is a rehabilitation of this par- 
ticular chopper; is that what you are doing? 

General Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Remanufacture is as good a word as any, but you 
are trying to get the bugs out of it ? 

General Lincotn. That is correct. 


CONTRACT FOR ELECTRONIC TESTING AT FORT HUACHUCA 


Mr. Sneprarp. Before we leave this item, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to go back to an item which I picked up just as I came in. That has 
to do with your testing situation and I see that you are requesting 
about $10 million. 

You presently have funds to go ahead with this contract you have 
been discussing with Chairman Mahon ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

You are talking about the Huachuca facility ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, sir. 

General Woop. We have the 1960 funds for that. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. You are asking for about $10 million in this bill! 

General Woop. $8.7 million, to be accurate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this: Has the actual management 
contract been let, to your knowledge? 

General Woop. No, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, under those circumstances, and until 
such time as we have a more definitive explanation of this requirement, 
I am not going to support your $10 million under that kind of a 
contract, particularly if it is going to an aviation operating group, 
as such, because that kind of an operation is creating what, I think, 1s 
an unnecessary operation. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TESTING CONTRACTORS 


Let me ask you this question: What do you require in ability in 
these fields of testing? ‘To me, the Army is certainly entitled to have 
this testing equipment and there is no question about that, and I 
personally want you to have it, but what is the background of experi- 
ence of major airline operation in this field ? 

I heard Pan American, United, TWA and other commercial air- 
lines referred to when I came in. They are wonderful people in 
their present field of operation but what are the qualifications for 
bidders in this field ? 

General Cotgiazier. Pan American to my knowledge, has had the 
Atlantic range in which they have had experience with electronics 
and 

Mr. Surrrarp. They have had that training on a joint venture op- 
eration where they brought other people in. The only actual respon- 
sibility Pan American, United, TWA or other commercial airlines 
had in that function has been that of supervisor, managerial, not 
functional, as such; is that correct or incorrect, so far as you know ? 

General Corgiazier. As far as I know, they have had to bring in 
additional people. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, I am going to want some more 
definite understanding about this contract before the contract is is- 
sued. If they issue the contract under those circumstances, with that 
kind of operation, I am not going to support the $10 million requested. 

I serve notice on the committee immediately about that. 

Mr. Manon. I think we are going to have to have some more in- 
formation on that, gentlemen. 

Everything we have had so far has been unsatisfactory, inconclu- 
sive, and insufficient. 

Mr. Snepprarp. I want the record to show at this point that I am 
not referring to Pan American exclusively. I am talking about the 
field in general under like circumstances. 

Mr. Manon. Can you give us some more information on this 
tomorrow ? 

General Woop. I cannot personally give it to you tomorrow, but I 
ean give it to you when the Research and Development presentation 
comes up, or I can arrange to have it sent over tomorrow, 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, but in the meantime do you contemplate 
issuing the contract prior to the explanation ? 

Mr. Manion. When are you going to let the contract ? 

General Woon. If you say you want the explanation before we 
issue the contract, that will be the rule. 

Mr. Surprarpv. As a member of this committee, I want a complete 
explanation. My Chairman can overrule me but that is his privilege. 
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STATEMENT ON REASONS FOR ESTABLISHING ELECTROMAGNETIC ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FACILITY AT FORT HUACHUCA, ARIZ. 


General Woop. I think we can give you a full explanation on it. 
I have a few figures which I now have, which may be of interest. 
There are 127 different firms which were solicited for this operation, 

Mr. Manon. Why do we not get it all together and have it then? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The reasons for establishing an electromagnetic environmental test facility 
at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., are based upon problems created by extensive advances 
which have been made in the last decade in the development and application of 
electronic equipment for detection, surveillance, fuzing, fire control, guidance, 
navigation, and improved communications systems within all elements of the 
Armed Forces. The Army is naturally concerned with the effect of these de- 
velopments on combat effectiveness on the modern battlefield. 

Problems concerned with the incompatibility of electromagnetic radiations 
have received the close attention of the three military communication chiefs, 
and are of concern to the Federal Communications Commission, industry, and 
Congress. The military services alone have conducted more than 80 studies to 
alleviate interference, improve frequency assignment techniques, and to deter- 
mine the impact of electromagnetic incompatibility upon military operations. 
Requirements are increasing so rapidly that the modern battlefield is literally 
being overrun with electromagnetic emissions. At the present time, more than 
20,000 emitters are found in an Army corps electromagnetic environment—an 
area approximately 60 miles on a side. 

After extensive studies and planning which began in 1954, the Army con- 
cluded that it would not be possible to create the desired electromagnetic en- 
vironment necessary for solving these problems as a completely internal effort. 
A plan was formulated to establish an electromagnetic environmental test fa- 
cility to include a drone system test range to test the performance of unmanned 
aerial-surveillance vehicles as well as electronic sensors and control equipment 
of these drones and manned aircraft both operationally and as exposed to the 
electronic environment in which they must operate. 

The primary mission of the electromagnetic environmental test facility is: 

“To create the electromagnetic conditions of combat situations which influ- 
ence communication-electronic concepts, systems and equipments—together 
with necessary devices for measuring and computers for recording and analyz 
ing performance of equipment, systems, and validity of concepts.” 

In 1957 the U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
was directed to develop final plans for an electromagnetic test facility. It was 
concluded that the problem was of such magnitude and complexity that a major 
contractual effort would be necessary to install and operate such a facility under 
the management, supervision, and control of the Electronic Test Department, 
Headquarters, Army Electronic Proving Ground. 

Accordingly, negotiations with industry began in January 1959. At that time, 
a presolicitation conference was held at Tucson, Ariz.; 385 conferees accepted 
invitations from the Procurement Office, USAEPG. They were briefed on plans 
for the facility and advised that solicitation might be forthcoming in a few 
months. Technical requirements for the facility, completed by July, were of 
such complex nature that it was decided to use a two-phase negotiation proce 
dure in awarding the contract. 

Late in July 1959, a prebidders conference was held, again in Tueson. A total 
of 127 industrial firms registered, with a total of 450 persons present. Techni- 
cal requirements and bidding procedures were again outlined, establishing an 
August 31 cutoff date on bid acceptance. 

The contract includes the procurement of the following items: 

(a) Services and materials required for a period of 2 years to continue the 
planning, development, finalization of facility design, installation, operation, 
maintenance, and modernization of an electronic environmental test facility and 
drone range instrumentation. 
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(b) 2,000 man-hours of effort by qualified personnel to conduct and maintain 
a training program for Government personnel in the operation and maintenance 
of equipments associated therewith. 

(c) Associated reports, consisting of monthly, quarterly, final, and special 
reports as designated. 

(d) Drawings, with a reproducible master, of all schematics and wiring dia- 
grams of contractor furnished items, any modifications on Government furnished 
equipment, and the completed system designs. 

(e) Progress charts forecasting contemplated monthly expenditures of funds 
during the life of the contract, as it relates to the physical progress rate of 
completion of work. 

The contract also includes the installation and operation of instrumentation 
to provide a test facility and range for testing surveillance drone systems. This 
facility and range will be used by Army contractors developing drones as well 
as the Army in the test of aerial surveillance systems prior to final standardiza- 
tion and production. Also, under terms of the contract, the Government is re- 
quired to furnish specified items of equipment in support of the technical require- 
ments necessary for providing an electronic environment for simulation of elec- 
tromagnetic conditions of combat situations. The following are indicative of 
equipment categories required : 


Central controls Multiplexers 

Radar Voltage regulators 

Code generators Electronic link equipment 
Microwave radio relay systems Cables 

Antenna systems Tanks 

Plotting systems Wheeled vehicles 


Data converters 


Computer service required by the contractor will be available from the existing 
facilities at the Army Electronic Proving Ground at an hourly rate charge. 

According to the two-phase procedure, in phase I, proposals were requested to 
be submitted without price quotations. It was concluded that the technical 
evaluation of bids could best be accomplished by the selection of top individuals 
from U.S. Army Signal Corps resources to form a voting panel which would then 
perform this task in conjunction with a nonvoting working subpanel. A total 
of 12 proposals were received from industry. The majority of these bids con- 
sisted of proposals made by teams composed of a prime contractor and one or 
more designated subcontractors. The prime contractors are listed below: 


Chance-Vought Aircraft Ine. Philco Corp. 

Cook Electric Co. Radio Corp. of America 

General Electric Co. Ramo-W oolridge 

Hughes Aircraft Co. Sylvania Electric Systems Division, 
Lockheed Aircraft Service Inc. Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 
Melpar, Ine. Vitro Laboratories 


Pan-American World Airways, Inc. 


The working panel evaluated these 12 proposals in accordance with procedures 
which had been previously agreed upon by the voting panel. Meetings were held 
with each bidding team, consisting of separate half-day sessions. During these 
Sessions the bidding teams presented the highlights of their proposals and 
answered questions posed by the working panel members in order to clarify the 
proposals. The working panel members again reviewed the proposals and pre- 
pared their report to the voting panel. The report of the working panel was 
summarized by a numerical procedure which was used to rank the proposals by 
technical quality. Each proposal was broken down into seven categories : 


Systems concept Facilities support 
Radar and communications Research and development management 
Instrumentation Overall capability 


Surveillance and drones 


In the case of each proposal, each of these categories was considered from three 
points of view: 
The quality and completeness of the plan offered by the bidder. 
The experience of the bidder. 
The quality of personnel with which the bidder proposes to staff the pro- 
gram. 
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Each proposal was accordingly evaluated and the results were first presented 
to the voting panel without identification of the bidders, but with detailed written 
justification. The sensitivity of the evaluations of the proposals to small changes 
in weighting used was investigated by a short digital computer program and by 
a computation using uniform weighting. Neither showed a significant change in 
the ranking of the proposals. 

The voting panel, in conjunction with the working panel, considered first the 
sufficiency and completeness of the working panels’ report and then reviewed the 
proposals themselves and all supporting information. The bidders who submit- 
ted the proposals having the four highest evaluations were selected to participate 
in Phase II of the contract negotiation, price solicitation. The four proposals 
concerned were those submitted by the following prime contractors, with desig- 
nated subcontractors as shown: 


PRIME CONTRACTORS SUBCONTRACTORS * 


Cook Electric Co. Beckman Industries, Inc, 
‘Gilfillan Bros., Inc. 
Lenkurt Electric Co. 
Vicon Corp. 


Pan-American World Airways Bell Aircraft Corp.’ 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. E.T.S., Hodkins & Son., Galvin 


Hallamore Electronics Co. 
Lenkurt Electric Co. 

M. M. Sundt Construction Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Perkin-Elmer Co. 

United Electro-Dynamics 


Vitro Labs Division, Vitro Corp. of Hoffman Laboratories 
America Jansky & Bailey, Inc. 


Motorola, Inc. 


The 12 offerers referred to previously were notified of their status by official 
letter dated October 27, 1959, in which the 4 selected companies were informed 
that price quotations were to be submitted by November 12, 1959. 

Price quotations were accordingly received from the four companies by No- 
vember 12, 1959, and economic analyses were underway by November 15, 1959. 
In addition, an unsolicited proposal was received from Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice, Ine., on November 12, 1959. No action was taken on this proposal since any 
such consideration would be in violation of the terms and conditions of the re 
quest for quotations and prejudical to the interests of the other offerers sub- 
mitting proposals under the two-phase solicitation and negotiation procedure. 
In addition, the evaluation of the technical proposal of this company under phase 
I of the evaluation procedure fell in the lower third of the group of proposals 
which did not receive an evaluation high enough to warrant participation in price 
negotiations. 

During the period November 15 to December 15, 1959, pricing and final nego- 
tiations were conducted by contracting experts by making actual visits to the 
offerers’ facilities to determine adequacies and competence of the bidders. These 
teams visited each of the four offerers to determine if the pricing submitted 
supported their technical proposals. Cost analysis was also made of the guar- 
anteed or principal subcontractors’ proposals, and, where appropriate, visits were 
made to the subcontractors’ plants. As a final step, a complete pricing analysis, 
as well as a complete reexamination of the technical proposals, was made. 

The final recommendation of the Fort Huachuca procurement office was ac- 
eordingly processed through normal channels to Headquarters, Department of 
the Army. The final processing of the definitive research and development con- 
tract is still underway within the Department of the Army. 


1 All subcontractors listed are guaranteed subcontractors. 
2In the case of the proposal of Pan-American World Airways, the following were listed 
as possible subcontractors for price estimation purposes only : 
Collins Radio Co. 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc. 
Houston-Peerless Processing Laboratories. 
Pacific Automation Products, Inc. 
Pan-American World Airways was informed officially that competition would be required 
on all subcontracts except in the case of firms specifically cited in price solicitation as 
guaranteed subcontractors. 
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MOBILE ASSAULT BRIDGE 


Mr. Manon. What is the present production status of the mobile 
assault bridge for which you are requesting funds, as shown on 
page 19? ; 

General Corciazter. The mobile assault bridge is a bridge de- 
veloped by the French and actually manufac tured in Germ: uny. We 
have a current procurement for this particular bridge and additional 
quantities are included in the 1961 budget. They will be available as 
follow-on to the current order. In other words, it is a fully developed 
item. 

Mr. Manon. General Lincoln, can you give us some more informa- 
tion about that? Is there anyone else who can give us some more in- 
formation ? 

General Lincoin. I can tell you a few of its advantages over the 
current models we have. 

This is primarily intended to give the troops a capability of con- 
structing a bridge very rapidly so that it can be started and completed 
during the hours of d: irkness, rather than requiring that they work 
in daylight with all of the danger attendant on that. 

Mr. Manon. How m: ny units are you requesting ? 

General Lincotn. Eighty-seven for $9.8 million. 

General Coretazier. Mr. Chairman, these are not separate bridges. 
The units are combined to make bridges of required length, so when 
we speak to units, we are not speaking of complete bridges, 


FIVE-TON AMPHIBIOUS LIGHTERS 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the 5-ton amphibious 
lighters funded in this budget ? 

General Corgiazier. The 5-ton amphibious lighter is to be stand- 
ardized, we estimate, in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1960. This 
item has been thoroughly tested in competition between the one 
developed by the Transportation Corps and the follow-on for the 
World War IL DUKW which was further developed by the Ordnance 
Corps. We have made comprehensive tests to evaluate the best of 
the two and, as I say, we expect by the end of this fiscal year to have 
made the decision as to which one will go into production. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for 230? 

General Coreiazier. We are asking, in fiscal year 1961, for 230 for 
a cost of $10,235,000. 

Mr. Manon. What is the background on the previous funds? 

General Coteiazier. This is our first buy of this item. We have 
not had any buy of an amphibious vehicle, such as this, since the 
World War II DUKW’s. 

Mr. Manon. You think it is an urgent need to get more mod- 
ernized equipment. 

General Coieiazier. Yes, we feel this is particularly necessary be- 

ause of the need to have an over-the-beach capability. 

Mr. Manon. It is the same old question of making up your mind 
what you want, I guess. 

You have had difficulty in doing that? 

General Coreiazier. In this particular case, we have had two good 
vehicles, sir. Because we cannot afford to buy both, we have been 
testing the two to see which would best meet the requirements. 
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Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Are these two developments sponsored by the Army or 
are they proposals by industry ? 

General Core.azier. Both of these were Army-developed items, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What is our current, over-the-beach ae meas- 
ured in terms of post-WorldWar II vehicles or landing craft? 

General Coreiazier. The only over-the-beach amphibious vehicles 
that we have are the World War Il DUKW’s, Mr. Sikes. There are 
— of those still in the Army inventory and the last buy was at 
the end of World War II. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the new equipment now out of test stage and ready 
for procurement ? 

General Corgiazrer. The new equipment is developed and has been 
individually tested. This particular evaluation I spoke of is to see 
which is the best for this purpose, and that decision will be made prior 
to the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. General Colglazier, why did the Army proceed with two 
complementary developments in this area? It seems to me that is an 
illustration of duplication in development within the Army. 

General ConGciazier. I think this predates me, Mr. Ford, because 
the Superduck has been going on for some time. 

You may recall the World War IT DUKW was a 214-ton vehicle. 
With respect to its carrying capacity, both in terms of volume and 
weight, it would not satisfy our developing needs, and, in addition, 
it had a very low freeboard. In other words, it could be used. It 
did a fine job and it was the best thing we had. 

Recognizing that we had to get something that would at least dou- 
ble the capacity of the World War II job, and considering the prob- 
Jems we had with the initial DUKW, I am sure the decision was made 
at some time that we better have other approaches. They are in this 
case distinctly different. I think I am correct that in the case of 
the Superducks, we are taking a truck and putting a hull around it, 
and the later development, the LARC, is a case of taking a basic ship 
design and putting wheels under it. 

I think the money in development was well spent because of the 
numbers we are going to have to buy. Our peacetime requirement for 
this item is ; 

Mr. Forp. How much have we spent in this dual research and de- 
velopment approach? How much have we spent on the one and how 
much have we spent on the other? 

How long have we been working on both? Could we not have made 
a decision earlier that one was better than the other? 

General Woop. Our figures on the LARC-—5, which was initiated 
in 1958 and through 1959, show we spent $1.3 million. The figures 
in 1960, which essentially completed the tests, came to only $191,000. 

On what we call the Superduck, for lack of a better word, I do not 
have any funding in research and development. I think it was essen- 
tially product improvements with a better engine. 

Will you confirm that? 
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General Coieiazier. For the larger carriers. 

General Woop. Which I believe was funded through procurement. 
I do not have the figures myself, and I may be wrong. 

General Coreiazrer. May we check that and furnish it ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Development of the Superduck commenced in 1951 and was terminated in 
1958. A total of $2,045,000 was expended on the development through fiscal 
year 1958. 
on January 30, 1958, the Army Transportation Corps was directed to initiate 
development on the LARC-5. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently, the money spent in development has not 
been extensive, but nevertheless a lot of time has been spent on a 
dual development that seems to me could be argued was unnecessary. 
I think it isan unwise procedure. 

General Coreiazier. Mr. Ford, we have a difficult problem in de- 
veloping a proper amphibious vehicle. Sometimes the dual approach 
is the more economical approach. We are looking toward a rather 
heavy investment in this field, and I would like to check on the figures 
you asked for. I believe you will agree then it was an economical 
development. 

Mr. Foro. That is all. 


AMMUNITION AND MISSILES 
Mr. Manon. We will insert page 8 of the justifications. 


4100 Procurement and production of ammunition and missiles 











Estimate 
Actual, ho ieee ne ae i inen 
Project Title fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

4110 | Ammunition_ * 7 . : _....| $40,713,073 | $167, 451,000 | $198, 300, 000 
4120 | Missile system “ is eae 554, 946,422 | 371,025, 600 400, 500, 000 
ORE Titi ckeckachakhscsaxawannd ae aare 595, 659, 495 | 538, 476, 600 | 598, ‘800, 000 


T—238 ROCKETS 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting funds for the T-238 rocket. 
What is the present status of this program and how much slippage 
have you had? 

General Corenazier. This is the 115-millimeter chemical rocket, Mr. 
Chairman, designated as the T-238 

Mr. Mt anon. You showed a picture of that, I believe, in your presen- 
tation ? 

General Coneiazrer. It was included in the statement which I gave 
to the committee. The service test was held at Fort Sill during the 
first and second quarters of the current fiscal year. We fired 347 
rockets during the test. 

Mr. Manon. The picture of that is shown opposite page 8 of your 
opening statement. 

General Coreiazter. That is correct. 
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Of these 347 rockets which were fired during this test, only two fell 
short of the intended range. In other words, the results were highly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, what are you going to do with this gas 
rocket system? Does this mean we are going to forget the Geneva 
Convention and possibly resort to gas warfare, in the event of limited 
war or other type war ? 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Chairman, the-responsibility of the Army, 
as I see it, is to be prepared both offensively and defensively for the 
use of chemical warfare if it should be for ced upon us. Of course, the 
decision is not ours with respect to its use, but fundamentally we are 
trying to put ourselves into a position so we have the capability. 

‘Mr. Manon. I can see the logic behind your statement, but if we 
had had this weapon in World War II, would we have used it, in your 

opinion 2 

General Coteiazter. I do not think that we would have taken the 
initiative and used it, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, if I may go off the record —— 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are we a signatory to the Geneva Conference on the use 
of gas and chemical warfare agents ? 

General Coreiazier. My understanding is that we are not signatory 
to it. 

Mr. Stxes. Are the Russians a signatory ? 

General Core.azier. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Then it would seem that the Geneva Conference does 
not have much bearing in this matter. It is necessary that we have 
some capability for defending ourselves if we find it necessary to use 
chemical warfare agents? 

General Core.azier. I think we should be prepared and that is our 
purpose. 

Mr. Srxes. There is no doubt but that the Russians have substantial 

capability in this field ? 

General Coreiazter. According to the intelligence we have, they 
have material capability in the field of chemical and biological war- 
fare. 

Mr. Manon. In World War II, we had capability in gas warfare 
and we have it today. We intend to continue to have this capability; 
is that correct ? 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

We did have a capability during World War IT; there has been ma- 
terial development since. 

Mr. Manon. Going back to the Geneva Convention, which is a little 
fuzzy in my own mind—while we are not signatories to this Conven- 
tion, we complied with it in World War IT, did we not? 

General Coreiazier. We did, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And so did the other powers, insofar as we know. 
General Core azier. So far as we know. 

Mr. Weaver. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Mr. Weaver. If we have that capability, General, there would be no 
doubt but what the Russians would know that we would have that 
capability ; is that correct ? 

General CotGLazier. I am sure that they would. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, if we need this capability, and we feel 
this requirement is necessary, then the Russians, in all probability, 
would know that we have it ? 

General Core.azier. I would agree that they would know that we 
had the capability. The extent of it would probably be in doubt. 

Mr. Weaver. If we have that capability, would that not, in itself, 
yerhaps deter the Russians from turning something loose on us, know- 
ing that they might get it back in return ¢ 

(General CoLeéLazirer. It is my considered opinion it would be a very 
effective deterrent and a lack of it would be an invitation for the 
other fellow to use it. 

Mr. ANDREws. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Wraver. Yes. 

Mr. ANpDREws. What is the difference between these two rockets? 
One is designated nonpersistent, GB; the other is persistent. 

General CouGLazier. The persistent and nonpersistent nomencla- 
ture has to do with the time that it would be effective within the 
area. A persistent chemical would remain effective over a period of 
time, whereas the nonpersistent would have an immediate effect but 
would quickly disperse. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have any of these rockets in your inventory 
now, or will you buy some ? 

General Core.azier. There is a programed buy in fiscal year 1960 
of this rocket. Fiscal 1960 is our first planned procurement of this 
particular rocket. 

Mr. Stxes. You mean we did buy a few in fiscal 1960, but more are 
to be purchased in fiscal 1961; is that right ? 

General Cote.azier. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. General, what does this gas rocket system, the T- 
238, replace as a means of delivery system for this type of chemical ? 

General Coreiazrer. Actually, we have been very deGeient in this 
area of delivery means to cover a large area in a very brief space of 
time. In effect, this is a new capability. We do have gas shells, chem- 
ical shells in the 105 howitzer and in the 155 and the 8-inch, but, as I 
explained in my statement, one of the problems here is the time it takes 
with this means of delivery to cover a relatively large area. 

Mr. Tuomson. I appreciate that. 

On your procurement, I notice a launcher multiple T-145. 

What kind of a delivery system is that compared to this one? 

General Coreiazier. This is the launcher for this particular rocket 
the T-238. The item we have been discussing up to now has been 
the rocket. itself and the other item, the T-145, is the multiple 45- 

tube launcher. 

Mr. Tromson. In other words, this vehicle you have labeled here 
as the T-238 is really the T—145; is that what you are saying? 

Colonel Stwreson. That is the launcher. 

Mr. Tuomson. The launcher only ? 
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Colonel Srwpvson. The rocket goes in those tubes shown in that 
picture. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understand that, but you show here a multiple 
launcher, the T-145. Is that 2 age of the old T-238, or what? 

Colonel Stmpson. The 'T-238 is the rocket itself, sir, and the 
launcher is this other ‘iaidoating' designated the 'T-145. 

Mr. THomson. The T-145? 

General Coieiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Does it have any capability other than that which 
you have mentioned here? Does it have a smoke capability ? 

General Coieiazier. It has not been developed. 

Mr. Tuomson. What concerns me, as well as what has been de- 
veloped by the chairman and other members in their questioning, is 
the probability of use of this and that is the comparative need for 
this particular weapon. How do you arrive at a priority system 
which would put this in the budget for a very substantial request of 
over $32 million ? 

General Coreiazrer. This is due to the fact that we have had such 
small capability in the area of chemical warfare. The amounts which 
we put into the budget are on a priority basis in order to give us a 
minimum capability in the field. 

Mr. Tuomson. You mentioned that you have a 105 shell. Did you 
say 155, too? 

General Coueiazier. Yes, 105, 155, and 8-inch howitzer. 

Mr. THomson. You supplement that with mortars ? 

General Coreiazter. I would have to check. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. THomson. Just one question and then I will be glad to. 

You explored, I take it, in connection with the limited requirement 
there might be for this type of weapon and the necessary deterrent 
that would be adequate, the satisfying of the requirement by the de- 
velopment of a simple change in all your various ammunition. That 
would include such things as your recoilless rifles and that sort of 
thing, that might give you the same capability in the hands of troops! 

General Corenazrer. Those have all been considered, but the point 
IT was trying to make was that in order to use it effectively, or most 
effectively, you should cover a large area within a very short. period 
of time. 

This multiple launcher which would fire the 45 rockets in a salvo 
would permit you to cover this area within a very short period of time 
which you could never do with a single weapon or the batteries of 
other weapons. 

Mr. Tuomson. If you get them fired in salvo, yes; but the thing that 
bothers me is that you come up with a dev elopment here that is ‘prob- 
ably important in the overall course of events. I agree that it would 
have a deterrent effect as far as chemical warfare is concerned but 
then we get a long list of items you consider essential that have been 
disallowed in the ‘budget. I just question the thinking that goes into 
taking a step out like this in something we do not know whether we 
need or not; then coming here with these other shopping items in a 
deficiency stage. 

General Cotciazier. Off the record. 
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Mr. Txromson. I agree you need a deterrent, but I hope you end up 
with a better use for these than we had in World War ITI for gas masks 
and gas capes. The first cold night the capes were used to keep people 
warm. You know that as well as I do. The masks were thrown 
away by the troops when they hit the battlefield. 

General Coreiazier. I hope we do not have to use it. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to have these available for 
utilization ? 

General Lincoun. Fiscal year 1961; the third quarter of fiscal year 
1961. 

Mr. Stes. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it been established that these are air transportable? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Sixers. Has it been established whether the launcher is air 
transportable ? 

General Coretazier. Yes, the launcher is. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the range of the weapon ? 

General Core.azier. I will have to defer to General Wood. 

General Woop. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. As you have brought out previously, we have a limited 
capability in this field now, and in view of the known capability of 
the Russians it is essential that we improve our own posture. We have 
no assurance this type of warfare will not be resorted to by an enemy 
in the future. Even so this is a limited expenditure which reaches 
only one phase of the problem. 

General CoLGLazrer. You expressed it better than I could, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that most of this will have to be off the record. 
I know that your statement with respect to this rocket is off the record. 

General Coreiazter. We will have to look at this very closely, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manton. Handle it as you think best. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not want to delay this, Mr. Chairman, but I 
want to ask one other question. 

I also understood that the only time you would initiate a chemical 
attack would be when you could gain such an overwhelming surprise 
and temporary advantage you could probably win a war with it. The 
Germans in World War I, if they had exploited the advantage they 
initially gained, might have changed the outcome of that war. 

During World War IT, neither side chose to use gas because we did 
not think we could gain that advantage. 

Is it not a fact that now we are moving to more mobile systems, and 
enlarging the battlefield, so to speak, that by the use of airborne troops, 
and other means of hedgehopping of contaminated areas, we make less 
and less likely the use of conventional type gas, either persistent or 
nonpersistent, such as this system is designed to deliver? 

General Coreiazter. To answer the first part of your question, I 
agree that for a weapon such as this, one would want to achieve sur- 
prise if at all possible. Certainly, it would have to be a case where 
the use of it would make it decisive with respect to the situation. 
Whether that would be for the entire war or whether it could be for 
a strategic advantage, would be a different decision. 
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Mr. Sr«es. Is not surprise an important element in the use of any 
weapon? Why confine it to chemical agents? We had atomic 
weapons in the Korean war, but we did not use them. 

I do not know whether we will or will not use them in the next war, 
but we are spending a great deal of money on atomic capability. The 
truth of the matter is that there are a great many instances where 
chemical agents can be used more effectively than other agents to 
penetrate areas that other weapons will not penetrate and they do not 
destroy equipment and facilities. I think it would be extremely un- 
wise to assume we can safely rule out capability for these weapons 
because we did not use them in World War II. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not think we got to the point of the question 
yet, and that was this: With your Pentomic concept, with your air- 
borne concept, does it not become less and less important to deny a 
given area to the enemy, which is what a persistent gas does, does it 
not? It denies it to him and to you and the nonpersistent element 
will deny it for a temporary period of time, and you can move 
through with proper protection a short time afterward. 

My question was simply directed to this new concept of warfare, 
with a new battlefield concept as I understand it, based on wide dis- 
persion and great mobility. 

Mr. Sixes. So does a nuclear weapon deny the area to friend and 
foe alike. A nuclear weapon is hundreds of times as expensive and, 
at least for the foreseeable future, the number of nuclear weapons 
available to troops is going to be extremely limited. Chemical agents 
provide a low cost and effective weapon. More importantly we are 
weak defensively in this field of warfare. This is a dangerous 
situation. 

Mr. Tomson. My sole concern is with priority. 

Mr. Manon. I think both points have been adequately made. 

Mr. Weaver. May I just ask one question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. It has to do with the use of this just as with the use 
of atomic weapons. Would that not be quite a delicate responsibility 
as to who is going to make the decision to use it? If you are fighting 
a limited war in several different areas, how would you coordinate 
the use of it and particularly the introduction of it for the first time! 

General CoreiAzier. I would say that this was a very major de- 
cision, sir, and if I may go off the record 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We shall turn now to page 31 of the justifications. 

I wish the best informed person on the detail would discuss each 
missile and drone in the same manner as you did the aircraft, includ- 
ing the present and proposed types of contracts, original programed 
operational dates, and so on. 

General Coreiazier. General Lincoln is prepared on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right; General Lincoln. 
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NIKE-HERCULES 


jeneral Linconn. Starting on page 31 of the shopping list, there 
are six items there that relate to NIKE-HERCULES. _I will discuss 
this as a system. 

This is our surface-to-air system to provide for air defense of the 
continental United States and also for the field Army overseas against 
high altitude aircraft. 

Our first production buy of the NIKE-HERCULES was in July 
1956, and the initial issue to the user was in June 1958. . This is already 
fully standardized and our total requirements in this would have 
to be off the record. 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Lincoin. I will explain this because I know you will won- 
der why we are going beyond our requirements. 

When the Secretary of Defense last year approved the air defense 
master plan for the Department of Defense in connection with last 
year’s budget, he prescribed that by fiscal year 1964 this would be our 
inventory level, ——— missiles. 

We need to have enough between now and that date so that we 
can do our training. The reason is that for a short time we will be 
over our objective, we will need to accumulate enough to take care 
of our training in the interim because 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What was the figure you gave for your current inven- 
tory based on the 1960 buy ? 

General Lrnconn. ————missiles. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean in the period between now and 1964 
you will use approximately 400 missiles for training ? 

General Lincoin. I think we will use more than that. 

Mr. Hvueearp. Actually, the ———— missiles would be the inven- 
tory at the end of levels through fiscal year 1960 funding. That is 
the inventory at the end of fiscal 1961 and we will have by the end 
of 1964 the objectives stated by OSD. We will consume down to that, 
over the period of time of fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964. That is 
the position we will be in. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Lincotn. This is a fixed-price negotiated contract with a 
redetermination clause with Western Electric Co. There are quite 
a number of different items in the shopping list, Mr. Chairman, that 
are for the purpose of improving the capabilities of this system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by HIPAR? 

General Lincotn. This is an acquisition radar that is longer range, 
and more powerful, which makes the system much more effective. 
_ Mr. Manon. Show in the record the funds for NIKE-HERCULES 
involved in this procurement. 

General Lincoin. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





$109.5 million PEMA funds are in the fiscal year 1961 budget for NIKB- 
HERCULES. 
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HAWK MISSILE SYSTEM 


General Lincotn. The next item on page 31 is the HAWK system, 
This is for low altitude air defense against high-speed aircraft. It 
can intercept high-speed aircraft and air breathing missiles flyin 
at ———. The date of first production buy was fiscal year 1957 an 
the date of the initial issue to user, May 1960. 

The total requirement is ———. 

The quantity on hand through fiscal 1960 funding will be 

Mr. Manon. What is the total amount in this budget for the 
HAWK in all its field, as far as procurement is concerned ? 

General Coreiazier. $94.5 million for the HAWK program. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Linco. This is a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. The man- 
ufacturer is Raytheon, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Manion. When do you plan to get away from that cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract arrangement on the HAWK? 
= General Hinricus. I think the current contract will run for another 
a year and at that time it will be considered whether we go to a fixed 
price or not. We have already had preliminary discussions with the 
company leading toward that, and we have gone into the question of 
some breakout in this area also. 

Mr. Manon. What is the ability of the HAWK missile at the 
present time to distinguish between friendly and unfriendly aircraft, 
and between aircraft and falling parts, or destroyed aircraft, other 
airplanes, and so forth ¢ 

General Woop. The missile itself, or any surface-to-surface or sur- 
face-to-air missile itself, has no capability to distinguish, insofar as 
the missile is concerned, between friendly and unfriendly aircraft. 

You use an auxiliary system called IFF, identification, friend or 
foe, which is a separate electronic system under development and 
funded on a triservice basis with the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to 
develop a system which is more foolproof than the one now used, which 
has been in existence several years. I forget how many years it has 
been. 

It is possible for the enemy to use electronic countermeasures. As 
to its capability to distinguish between falling objects, the HAWK 








missile — ; 
Mr. Manon. What is the status of your new IFF studies? 
General Woop. There is a joint test arranged, if I recall, ———— to 


test the developments which have been made. 

Mr. Manon. Will you be prepared to discuss that with us on re- 
search and development / 

General Woop. Yes, sir. I will give you that information then. 

Mr. Manon. If you are firing at aircraft and the aircraft is hit 
and falling, there is nothing to keep you from homing, on the part of 
the falling aircraft, I assume ? 

General Hinricus. The missile itself would be destroyed hitting 
the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about other missiles in the air; I am not 
talking about the missile that hit the aircraft. 

General Woop. You mean a second missile ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Woop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Sueprparp. Where does the missile become a selective operation ? 
In other words, you are operating under a series of conditions in 
combat that you have stated. I presume that the missile is directed 
ata general target area? Isthat right? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surerparp. Where does the diffusion of the missile take effect, 
if it does? Where does it depart from one and go to the other and 
under what circumstances ? 

General Woop. In the first place, the target, when acquired, is illu- 
minated, as we say in the electronics business, by a radar ray from the 
ground. It works on a so-called doppler principle. 

The missile seeker takes over and homes on the target. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Can there be a cross-interjection at that point? 

General Woop. It would be something that came between your mis- 
sile and your target, you mean ? 

Mr. Siepparp. Assuming one crosses the other ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; quite possible. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To that degree we have a problem and there is no 
question but that you cannot control it? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And if a missile hits an aircraft, this explosion will 
cause parts of this aircraft to fly away very rapidly, certainly in the 
initial stages. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. You have a problem here, it seems to me. 

General Woop. With succeeding missiles? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Woop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hrnricus. There is a question of relative size that would 
also enter into that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Anprews. How would you use this missile in an area where 
you had enemy planes and friendly planes in the air? 

General Woop. You have a problem, Mr. Andrews, if you have 
friendly planes in the air at the same time you have enemy planes. 
You can control your fire by not firing if there are friendly planes in 
the air, and part of the fire-control system mentioned earlier, the Mis- 
sile Master, or Missile Master, Junior, is used to decide as to sorting 
out friendly and enemy planes by the IFF identification. If they 
are close together, you have a problem. 

Mr. Anprews. You would not use the missile then? 

General Woop. Either you would not fire, or, if you had reason to 
believe that an enemy plane was carrying an ‘atomic ‘bomb aboard, you 
would probably fire. You would have to make a decision based on the 
situation. 

Mr. Anprews. What would happen if an enemy plane were coming 
in with an atomic bomb aboard, and you fired this missile and you hit 
that plane? What kind of a situation would you have there with 
reference to the atomic weapon aboard that plane ? 

General Woop. We believe that in all of our surface-to-air missile 
systems we would destroy the atomic bomb or the atomic warhead. 

Mr. Anvrews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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REDEYE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I am looking at item No, 219, the REDEYE missile, 
which is a rather intriguing name. Having’ once heard it, one does 
not forget it. 

General Lrxcoun. This was one of the items described by General 
Colglazier yesterday. Briefly, it is to provide our frontline combat 
units with air defense against low flying aircraft and drones with 
speeds up to ——— knots. 

Our first production buy is programed for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1961. The current date of issue to the user is ———. This will be 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. The manufacturer is Convair of 
Pomona, Calif. We are asking for a total of $11.4 million for this 
system. 

‘Mr. Manon. Why do you need a _ cost-plus-fixed-fee on this 
production ? 

General Lincoin. I cannot say offhand that we absolutely need one, 
sir. This has developed from the R. & D. type contract in which it was 
very difficult to estimate specific costs on the missile as such during the 
development period. I think we shall move into a fixed price cost 
with redetermination on follow-on buys. 

Mr. Manon. When would that probably be from the standpoint of 
the calendar ? 

General Lincoun. I am trying to think when the current contract 
runs out. 

Mr. Manon. Insert it in the record. 

General Lincoin. I can insert it in the record. I think it will be 
at that time. 

(The information is as follows :) 


REDEYE 
The R. & D. contract in being is “negotiated.” The proposed PEMA contract 
for fiscal year 1961 is a cost-plus-fixed fee type. We plan to establish a fixed 
price type contract on REDEYE in the following years; beginning with fiscal 
year 1962, if possible. 
TARGET DRONES 


General Lincoin. The last item is on page 31 of the shopping list, 
Missile, Target, surface- to-air missile, medium performance. We are 
asking for 5 million. We are buying two types 
of these missiles. These are actually used for our training of our 
surface-to-air missile units. 

Mr. Manon. Is it altogether and wholly a training missile ? 

General Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you convinced that this missile is a high urgency 
item for the Army ? 

General Lincotn. Yes, sir; this is very urgent for our NIKE units 
particularly. 

Mr. Manon. This item is still under development, is it not ? 

General LincoLtn. We are utilizing two types here. One is known 
as the RP-76, which is an air-launched type produced by Radio- 
plane of Northrop. The first production buy was actually in 1958. 

The other type is known as the KDB-1 and it is a ground- launched 
item. This was developed by the Navy and we found that this is 
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suitable for some of the types of training we do and makes a more 
economical buy for those specific purposes. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to “type classify” these items? 

General Lincotn. The RP-76 is type clamitied for limited produc- 
tion. The KDB-1 is already type classified. 

Mr. Manon. You might give a little general discussion of those 
three remaining items, more or less consider them together, and put in 
the record the characteristics and essential data. 

General Lincoin. In general, sir, the OQ-19’s are low-performance 
type aerial drones of the type we have been using for some years. We 
find we can economically use them for some parts of our training. 
They are low-performance, slow drones. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


TARGET MISSILES 


Item 220 is the Missiles, Target, surface-to-air, medium performance. The 
first medium performance target missile used by the Army is the RP-76 manu- 
factured by Radioplane Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. This target is air 
launched from an F-89 aircraft and has an altitude capability of 50,000 feet, 
speed of 0.9 mach, flight duration of 15 minutes, and is parachute recoverable. It 
is the primary target used for AJAX and HERCULES training at Fort Bliss. 
Recovery rate is about two flights per target. 

The second medium performance target is the KDB-1 target of Beech Aircraft 
Co. It has a performance capability of 275 knots speed, 40,000 feet altitude, 1 
hour’s flight duration, ground launched, and parachute recoverable. It will be 
used as the primary target for HAWK training and as a secondary target for 
HERCULES and AJAX training at Fort Bliss, Tex. Its recovery rate has been 
averaging about 2.5 flights per target. 

Item 221 is the target, aerial drone, OQ—-19B. There is a large requirement for 
a cheap, low-performance target to be used mainly as a target for nonfiring track- 
ing missions. These tracking missions are required at the rate of five flights 
per missile fired in training. For this purpose and for use as a substitute for 
shortages in the RP-76 and KDB-1 requirements, the Army is procuring the 
0Q-19B, manufactured by Radioplane. The target is ground launched, has a 
speed of 180 knots, a ceiling of 20,000 feet, a flight duration of 1 hour, and is 
parachute recoverable. It is operated and maintained by Army troops with 
Radioplane having a contract for major overhaul. 

Item 222 is the target, aerial drone, OQ-19D. The O0Q—-19D is also manufactured 
by Radioplane and is used mainly for the training of conventional AA gun bat- 
talions, both Regular Army and National Guard. It differs from the OQ-19B, in 
that it is controllable in sight only whereas the OQ—19B has an autopilot and can 
be controlled within the range limits of the tracking radar. The recovery rate of 
both the B and the D is approximately three flights per target. 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANprews. How many times can you use these drones? 

General Hrnricus. We can actually use those drones theoretically 
10 times but, generally speaking, once in a while we like to shoot one 
down so that the actual number of times we use them depends on the 
climate of training more than on the characteristics of the drone. 

Mr. Anprews. It is not a one-shot deal ? 

General Hirnricus. No, sir. 


HONEST JOHN 
Mr. Manon. Let us proceed to the HONEST JOHN program. 


General Lincotn. The HONEST JOHN appears on page 33 of the 
shopping list. We are asking for three items in this system: rockets, 
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practice warheads, and a special warhead. The total amount is $31.1 
million. That is the standard rocket system that is utilized in the 
division and also in some special units for the Army. The first pro- 
duction buy was in June 1952. The purchases being made in this 
budget are for an improvement over the original types that we have 
had in our inventory, which gives greater range and considerably 
better accuracy. 

Mr. Manon. Put the basic information in the record at this point. 

(Information is classified and was submitted separately to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it contemplated that you will cut back on the number 
of HONEST JOHN battalions which were originally programed 


for the Army? Was not the number ——— and now you are cut- 
ting back to ———? 

Mr. Hucearp. We were up to ——— sir. Weare at ——— and will 
carry the ——— through 1964. 


Mr. Srxes. Why do you not plan to progress as you had originally 
programed? We have only a limited number of these superweapons 
at best. The American public has been led to believe we have these 
things running out of our ears, loaded on jeeps, trucks, taxicabs, et 
cetera. Actually, we have very few. You have ——— battalions for 
a 15-division Army and you had planned to go te ——— which would 
still be a small number; but now the plan is to hold at — and then 
go to———. Why’? 

General Core.azrer. Since the original program, as you know, the 
LITTLE JOHN has come into being. We now have programed 
- battalions of LITTLE JOHN. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you telling me additional battalions of LITTLE 
JOHN will offset the projected cut in HONEST JOHN battalions! 

General Core.azier. I think we have to look at the combined num- 
ber because LITTLE JOHN within the airborne units and other 
selected units will take the place of HONEST JOHN. 

Mr. SIKEs. Is there anyone here qualified to tell us about the re- 
cent shot in which the HAWK missile knocked down an HONEST 
JOHN missile, or is that something we have to get from R. & D.? 

General Hivrrcus. I can give you something on that, sir. That 
shot was at White Sands Missile R: inge in which an HONEST JOHN 
was fired in toward the takeoff point of the HAWK. The degrees 
fired were about, as I recall it, 7° off from deadhead meeting. 

The terminal velocities at which the meeting took place were 
roughly 2,000 feet per second. The exact range slips me at the 
moment, but I think it was 14,000 yards. 

Mr. Srxes. How difficult do you consider this ? 

General Hinrticus. I think it was a fairly tricky shot, but it does 
demonstrate to a degree the ability of a bullet to hit a bullet, as has 
been quoted from time to time as being an impossibility. We feel we 
can repeat that with not only this particular system but with the other 
systems and with ZEUS. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the real significance of the feat ? 

General Hiwnricus. It has possibilities, as far as battlefield defense 
is concerned, within the field army setup. 
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Mr. Srxes. Here you had the complete tracking equipment. You 
controlled both ends of the operation. Is it a feasible thing when you 
control only one end of the operation, as in battlefield operations ? 

General Hrnricus. One reason we used the HONEST JOHN, sir, 
is that it is a free flight rocket; so it is not controlled once it is 
launched, and that is the type of target for which that particular test 
was designed. 

If you had a controlled or truly guided missile, we will say, fired 
by the enemy, you still have certain fairly narrow limits of the tra- 
jectory in which it will maneuver. While the problem is certainly 
more severe, it is not insoluble, sir. That is, to hit it. 

Mr. Sixes. In order to make this a workable thing under battle- 
field conditions, would you not be loaded down with tracking equip- 
ment and detecting devices which would make it almost impossible 
to operate ? 

General Hrnricus. I think not, within limits. You cannot have 
the amount of equipment that would be involved, we will say, in every 
battle group having a set of this equipment. But from the stand- 
point of defending specific rear areas in the field army areas, im- 
portant supply dumps or headquarters or concentrations of troops, 
yes: I am quite sure we could carry the equipment to the battlefield. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this something that had been contemplated prev- 
iously or is this an entirely new development ? 

General Hrnricus. This has been under consideration in the re- 
search and development stage and feasibility stage for some time. 

Mr. Sruxes. How many shots were made ? 

General Hrnricus. Two, sir. One was a planned miss. It was not 
planned to intercept. It was a dummy carrying telemetry. If I 
recall correctly, the miss distance in that case was a matter of several 
yards, so that the lethality of the warhead would have taken care of 
the missile if it had had a live warhead. Having demonstrated that, 
we went with the live warhead. 

Mr. Srxrs. Some of my friends who are bowmen and a fine group 
of sportsmen invited me to one of their affairs not long ago and they 
put a bow and arrow in my hand, which probably hadn’t been done 
for 40 years. I missed the target the first time and hit it the second 
time. That is when I quit. Is that the way you folks did the shot 
we are talking about. 

General Hrnricus, No, sir. If you would like to see another, we 
will do it for you. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What is the velocity or speed of the HONEST JOHN, 
which was the offensive weapon ? 

_ General Hrnricus. I think at the particular time of intercept it was 
in the neighborhood of a thousand feet per second, plus or minus. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare to a ballistic missile? 

General Hryricus. It would be very much slower. We are talking 
in terms of a ballistic missile of several thousand feet per second mini- 
mum, maybe as high as 16,000 feet. 

Mr. Manon. We will get into this in “Research and Development.” 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 
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LITTLE JOHN 


Mr. Anprews. What is the difference between HONEST JOHN 
and LITTLE JOHN in speed, range, size, and payload? 

General Hinricus. LITTLE J OFN i is roughly half the size of the 
HONEST JOHN. The speed is slightly higher. I do not recall the 
exact speed at the moment. I think it is in the order of 1,200 feet 
per second on the HONEST JOHN. The range is from a minimum 
of about ———— yards up to about yards for the two rockets. 

The accuracy of the LITTLE JOHN is not better at the moment 
than the HONEST JOHN, but we are confident that it will become 
quite a bit more accurate. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to the LITTLE JOHN, I would like 
to read you a statement and ask you if it reflects approximately the 
true situation. 


LITTLE JOHN is a free flight rocket weapon system capable of delivery of an 
atomic warhead. The phase I weapon was delivered in 1957 and found unsuitable 
for field artillery use by the Army Artillery Board. 

“Phase II was immediately initiated for a helicopter transportable delivery 
system with a readiness date of ————. Both Army and Marine Corps are 
interested in this development. Developments have shown that the launcher 
concept is not accurate enough for delivery of nonatomic warheads. 

The initial military characteristic of a circular error probable of ———— meters 
using conventional warheads has not been met as yet. In June 1959 the Army 
revised these criteria to call for a circular error probable of - meters. 
The Marines refused to accept this relaxed criterion and have withdrawn from 
the program. 

“Phase II has not been service tested as yet. Meanwhile, the Army has 
started development of a guided ballistic missile to replace LITTLE JOHN 
with an initial operational capability of 











Will you take that statement apart, if necessary. 

General Hrvricus. Yes, sir. In general terms I will do it and then, 
if you wish to, we will return to any specific points. 

I think there were specifically four concepts considered initially in 
the development of the Phase II LITTLE JOHN. In October 1959, 
the selected system, which was a spin-on-rail, as they call it, this was 
done by a sort of clockwork motor you handwound up and it spun it 
slowly on the rail before launching. That system was released for 
industrial engineering in October 1959. 

It. was classified as a limited production type in ——— and we are 
starting engineering tests actually in ———— on this phase IT system. 

In the meantime, we have developed a new type of spinning which 
corrects inaccuracy materially and gave very fine accuracy on our 
research and development firings to date. This complaint about lack 
of accuracy which the Marines are quoted not liking were true, as a 
matter of fact, but we are improving. The accuracy on our firings to 
date shows at ———— meters a CEP actually of —— instead of 
—which was in the military characteristics, abou! half of the 
allowed. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. The Marines were talking in terms of —— meters, 
were they not? 

General Hrnricus. They were talking at one time in terms of 
—— meters. They wanted a more accurate w eapon than the Army 
felt it needed for this particular purpose. 
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Mr. Manon. The Army at one time was talking in terms of 
meters, was it not? 

General Hrnricus. That is correct. We would like to get it better 
thanthat. These are initial firings I have quoted here. 

Mr. Manon. I read here from a document which says that: 


The revised (relaxed) military characteristics prepared by CONARC in June 
1959 would permit a circular error probable of meters. 





General H1nricus. I do not recognize that distance, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which was far in excess of the circular error probable 
criterion which the Marine Corps considered acceptable. 

General Hinricus. Part of the Marine requirement is based on 
use of HE warheads alone. That does require greater accuracy than 
the requirement for accuracy with the atomic warhead. 

Mr. Manon. What about the use of nonatomic warheads with this 
weapon ¢ 

General Hinricus. We plan to use the HE warhead. 

Mr. Manon. When? 

General Hinricus. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of a circular error probable would you 
have with this conventional warhead ? 

General Hinricus. At meters it would be about 
meters or less, which is twice that you cited. But I emphasize again 
this is with the new R. & D. firings and this new system of spinning 
has great promise and we think it will do better than that. 

Mr. Manon. How does this compare to the howitzer firings? 

General Hinricus. Not quite as accurate. 

Mr. Manon. Not nearly so accurate; is that right? 

General Hrvricus. That is a fair statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When do you think you will be ‘able to buy this ac- 
curacy you desire ? 

General Hinricus. I am hopeful we will be able to buy in fiscal 
year 1961 with very much improved accuracy. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxrs. Why would you use an expensive weapon of this type 
with an HE warhead when you can get much better accuracy from 
conventional artillery with a less expensive round ? 

General Core.azrer. I think there are really basically two reasons 
for having more than just the atomic capability. The first is—and it 
was confirmed by recent experience—we feel we need a cover round 
for any atomic weapon. In other words, we should have in addition 
to the atomic round at least the HE. 

The second thing is that you are tying up personnel with a unit of 
this type and you do have a limited ‘availability of atomic warheads. 
Therefore, you are given an increased capability to this unit by 
having the HE available. 

Mr. Sixes. But you are not getting enough accuracy to justify the 
use of HE on this weapon. ‘You would not use an HE warhead 
in a weapon with that limited degree of accuracy. It w ould be a waste 
of time and ammunition in most instances unless you were shooting at 
a saturated target, and chances are you will not be. It seems to me 
you would prov ride an alternate wea pon rather than provide HE war- 
heads for the HONEST JOHN. You would provide a recoilless rifle 
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or something else rather than this weapon to give them an alternate 
weapon with which you can get more accuracy from HE rounds, 

General Covaiazier. We have every confidence the accuracy of this 
weapon will be within the acceptable range for use of HE. The 
Marines, based on these latest tests, 1 am informed, have shown re- 
newed interest in the LITTLE JOHN. We expect ‘upon completion 
of the current firing schedules to give them the results. I think the 
specifics here are that we are optimistic with respect to our developing 
LITTLE JOHN to the point where we do have a range within the 
accuracy which would permit use of HE. 


ANTITANK MISSILES 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that there are 
French and West German weapons that fit into this category that are 
being field tested and that seem to hold considerable promise. Pre- 
sumably, R. & D. would be the place to discuss those rather than here, 
Should we ask if there is information available at this time? 

General Hinricus. Yes, there is. I can discuss it to some degree 
right now, if you like. 

Mr. Srxes. May we have a once-over-lightly on it, what the advan- 
tages appear to be, why we are testing them. 

General Hrynricus. There are several: the German COBRA, the 
French SS-10 and SS-11, there is an English rocket of comparable 
characteristics that I forget the name of right now. However, it is 
roughly in the same category. You will recall several years ago— 
these are in the antitank category—we had a development known as 
the DART, which was cance elled because it did not progress sufliciently 
rapidly and gave no promise after some 5 years of effort. 

At the same time, the French had come up with their SS-10. The 
decision was taken, as I recall it, 3 years ago—may have been only two 


We have actually procured and tested both the SS-10 and SS-11. 
Recently there is another one known as the ENTAC, which is also a 
French development which we have tested and on which we are now 
running additional engineering tests. The ENTAC shows more 
promise than any of the rest, in our opinion, right now. All these 
weapons are wire-guided and they are specific to either a bunker-type 
target or an antitank weapon. 

To my knowledge, there is no comparable foreign system to the 
LACROSSE or LITTLE JOHN being developed by the French or 
Germans or any of the European countries that I know of. Is that 
sufficient for you, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is enough for the moment except you might 
tell us more about the SS-11, which you are buyi ing this year in some 
quantity. More specifically, I am interested in learning how it is 
that we found it desirable to turn to a foreign- produced weapon 
rather than our own. How were they able to build in more desirable 
characteristics than we were in the case of these weapons ? 

General Corerazier. I might answer the policy side of that, Mr. 
Sikes. We accepted the Fr ench SS-10 as an interim capability be- 
cause, frankly, we did not have it with the DART, which had been 
developed up ‘to that point in time. 
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The SS-11 is a follow-on development by the French to the SS-10. 
As I say, essentially the procurement was in order to give us a 

Mr. Suxes. Our w eapon, the DART, is not as good as we thought it 
was; is that right? 

General Hinricus. That is right, sir. We had a lot of problems. 

Mr. Manon. Who built it and how much money did we spend ? 

General Hinricns. I will have to fill this in from memory. I 
think it was on the order of $38 million for that program at the time 
it was terminated. It was an outfit which has since changed its name: 
Aerophysics Development Corp., now a part of Curtis-Wright Corp. 

Mr. Manon. Make it clear. 

Mr. Stxes. How did we happen to approve those and then find they 
were not satisfactory? Presumably we have lost much money and 
time. 

General Hrnricus. It was still in development. We never got real 
production, as such. I can say quite frankly to the committee I was 
personally responsible for killing that project because I did not want 
to pour any more money down a rathole. It was my recommendation 
that went through. 

Mr. Srxes. Please provide for the committee any additional infor- 
mation you have on this problem. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 





DART 


Aerophysics Development Corp., a subsidiary of Curtis-Wright Corp., began 
work on the program in December 1952. Grand Central Rocket Co. began their 
part of the program in October 1955. Curtis-Wright Utica division commenced 
the program in September 1956. The DART program was canceled on Septem- 
ber 15, 1958. 

The total funds appropriated for the development and production of the DART 
antitank missile system through fiscal year 1959 amounted to $84.6 million 

(R. & D. and PEMA appropriations). 

DOD released to the Army $57.5 million. Of this total, $47.1 million was for 
DART and $10.4 million was reprogramed from DART to procure the French 
SS-10 antitank missile system as an interim capability, test the French SS-11 
system, and continue development effort on the 120 mm. recoilless rifle. 

The $47.1 million released to the Army for the fiscal year 1958 and prior year 
programs was all obligated on the DART program, It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $9 million will be recovered as a result of terminating the program. 

Approximately $38 million has been expended on the overall DART develop- 
ment and production program ; $22.2 million was expended for development and 
$15.8 million on production. 


Mr. Manion. What other weapon could fulfill this LITTLE JOHN 
requirement during the next 2 to 5 years? 

General Hinricus. I think the standard artillery piece will fill that 
toa degree. The HONEST JOHN, of course, is still a standard item 
and is available. 

General Lincoun. Mr. Chairman, the LITTLE JOHN is devel- 
oped primarily because of a need for greater air transportability than 
the HONEST JOHN system. These are being procured primarily 
for our airborne units and not for the infantry and armored divi isions, 


as isthe HONEST JOHN. 
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SERGEANT MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. You are proposing considerable money for the SER- 
GEANT missile. You might give us a statement with respect to that 
program. 

General Lincoitn. Yes, sir. The total money on that system in 
PEMA is $52.1 million. This is the second generation, of which the 
first generation was the CORPORAL. It is to provide atomic fire 
support to the field army. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The proposed contract is cost plus fixed fee. This is produced by 
Sperry Utah Engineer Lab in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Manion. When do you intend to discontinue the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract on this second generation ? 

General Hinricns. I do not have a specific on that, Mr. Chairman. 
I will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think you will be able to get off that? 

General Hinricus. This is still in transition from research and 
development to production, and certainly the current contract. will 
run out and whether we can get the contractor into a fixed price at 
the end of this particular run, I am not certain. We shall certainly 
try. 

(Information requested follows :) 


SERGEANT 
The current-type contract in-being is “negotiated.” The type proposed for 


fiscal year 1961 is the cost plus fixed fee. We estimate that the fiscal year 1962 
contract on SERGEANT will depart from the cost-plus-fixed-fee type. 


LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. We have already discussed with the Secretary of the 
Army and others the LACROSSE missile. What are you proposing 
to do here for the LACROSSE? You have already generally received 
considerable sums which should carry this program forward. 

General Lincoin. Yes, sir. The first production buy of that was 
in 1955. The first issue to the user was in May 1959. ‘Our objective 
in this is ———-. Through fiscal year 1960 funding we will have 
——. Thisisa situation similar to the NIKE-HERCULES where 
we will need some for training consumption. 

This is a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with the Martin Co. The 
missile itself may be a fixed-price contract in this particular buy. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know for sure when you will firm it up? 

General Hryricus. We are working on it right now, sir. We are 
negotiating on that right now. 

Mr. Manon. Is LACROSSE -TI to be only a training missile? 

General Lincotn. No, sir. LACROSSE-TI is the system that we 
are buying for the units. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to place your major effort now on so- 
called MOD-I of the LACROSSE ? 

General Lrncoun. No, sir. The major effort and as far as pro- 
curement is concerned the only effort is on the LACROSSE-I, which 
is what we are buying. The MOD-T is the more sophisticated sys- 
tem on which some R. & D. was performed. 
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Mr. Manon. Your Army Ordnance Missile Command has made 
certain recommendations with respect to your procedure, I assume, 
on this weapon. 

General Hinricus. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How long has LACROSSE been under development ? 

General Hiyricus. ‘That initially was, as to feasibility studies on 
LACROSSE, 1947. Feasibility studies were completed in 1950. In 
1950 the program which had originally been a Navy program, as I 
recall it—I was not here at the time—was transferred to the Army 
and the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories completed an evaluation 
of that system in 1950. 

Mr. Frioop. I did not think anybody around was old enough to 
remember when we started LACROSSE. 

General Hinricus. I join you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What recommendations did the Chief of Ordnance 
make on this weapon in 1959 after completion of the test 

General Hinricus. To go ahead with the original LACROSSE, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What action has the Army taken on these recom- 
mendations ¢ 

General Hinricus. That is the current plan, that we will go ahead 
with the LACROSSE I, as it is called, not the MOD-I. 

Mr. Manon. Last year you told the Congress you planned to pro- 
cure the MOD I LACROSSE. Do you still plan todo this? If not, 
why not? 

General Hinricus. At current writing, the answer to that, sir, is 
No, we do not plan to procure the MOD-I at this time. Part of that 
is involved in the state of development. Within the last week or 10 
days there has been a demonstration at the Martin Co. plant of a 
modified version of the MOD-I. I say modified in that it has been 
more completely engineered than it was a yearago. It is with a view 
to reducing the cost of MOD-I, which was one of the factors which 
influenced that initial decision. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement as to the reliability of the 
LACROSSE. 

General Hinricus. The reliability ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hinricus. The LACROSSE reliability can be divided, I 
think, into two major parts. The first part has to do with the missile 
itsel f. Speaking quite frankly, if we get the missile in the air right, 
it is extremely accurate. The reli: ibility difficulties we have had to 
date have been largely on the ground rather than in flight. 

We have made consider able progress, however, I think, in the last 
6 months toward improving that reliability. A part of that has been 
because of better engineering. A part of it has been because the 
Ordnance has put more and more pressure on the Martin Co. to in- 
crease its systems reliability performance. 

Both of these things are having their effect. The last few firings 
with these weapons have shown considerable improvement in the 
reli: ability. I think General Colglazier mentioned —-—— percent re- 
liability in the recent span of firings. 

Mr. Manon. What do military characteristics require here ? 

General Hrnricus. Off the record. 
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Mr. Manon. What is your ability to operate two or more forward 
guidance stations ? 

General Hrnricus. Ability is all right. 

Mr. Manon. That is, in the same general area. 


General Hinricus. |——————.] There is a possibility, which 
cannot be denied, that the two stations might interfere, if they are 
under ———— miles apart. However, with modern fire control as prac- 


ticed by the field artillery, we and the using troops feel this is not too 
serious a problem because they would time fire from one battery, if it 
was fairly close, as against another one. For instance, you could fire 
Battery A on the 5-minute and Battery B on the 10-minute intervals, 
and we would have no problem. 

Mr. Manon. What is your capability to overcome friendly and un- 
friendly electronic interference ? 

General Hinricns. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. At what kinds of targets would you direct the 
LACROSSE? 

General Hinricus. LACROSSE is primarily designed against hard 
targets such as bunkers and pillboxes and things of that nature. One 
reason for its accuracy requirement is to be right on target, as close 
as you can get. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I remember shortly after I got out of high school and 
came down here on a visit with a class one day, some general was 
talking about LACROSSE. This isa hundred years ago. 

When I was in college, I was interested in lacrosse, which is a rough 
game. If you saw anybody on the campus with no ear or with a 
nose over to one side, he was a lacrosse player, an attack man. 

The LACROSSE missile in its development has gone on and on 
like Tennyson’s brook, it has slipped and slipped and slipped. If 
this is so good, I remember several years ago it was exactly what the 
Marines said they wanted. The Marines said that this 1s what we 
have been waiting for since we left Veracruz. This is what we want. 

Every year the leathernecks would come up here and I would ask 
them how they were doing with LACROSSE. They would give me 
a long sad story about the Army Ordnance people and this LA- 
CROSSE bird. It became a joke around here. Why did the Marines 
finally say “forget thisthing?” What happened ? 

General Corenazier. I think they had two basic requirements, 
which were not met for their purposes, and which I think were con- 
trolling for them. 

Mr. Froop. What were they and why were they not met? 

General Coteiazier. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with that ? 

General Coneiazier. We do not think the state of the art is de- 
veloped so we could put it into this particular weapon. 

Mr. FLoop. You cannot do it; is that not right ? 

General Coreiazier. At this point in time that is correct, sir. 

I made the point a moment ago that I did not think this was basic, 
at least from the Army’s viewpoint, because of the location at which 
these particular weapons are used. 
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Mr. Fioop. You mean the Marine attitude toward a strongpoint 
and the Army’s attitude toward a strongpoint are different? 

General Coreiazimer. In this particular case we do not think this 
is controlling. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is a combat outfit, the Marines. Take the 1st 
Cavalry or the 7th Infantry. They are combat outfits. Here is a hill 
in Korea and there is a strongpoint. You say that this is fine, we 
will hit that with LACROSSE. The Marines say you are crazy. 
Why would they say that? They are not mad at you. They asked 
you to help them. 

General ConeLazier. I am sure they have ample reason for this 
position. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not know what that reason is? 

General Coigiazirer. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is a first-class combat outfit, the Marines. Even 
the Army will not deny that. The Marines say, the 1st Cavalry, the 
7th Infantry, first-class combat outfits, the Marine general would say 
to his division commander, “That is no good against that strongpoint. 
Don’t send those boys up there. That is no good.” It is because of 
the CEP. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Now the Army general says, “He doesn’t know what he 
is talking about; go ahead.” 

How could that happen? Are we not both on the same side? 

General CoLgLazier. We are definitely both interested in this. I 
would like to make this point. We think this is a very desirable 
characteristic for the weapon to have. We agree that it does not 
have it at this time. We also feel that the weapon has so many other 
desirable characteristics that it is acceptable to the Army for its 
purposes. 

Mr. Froop. It is just like the jury system. There are a lot of bad 
things about it but the good things so far outweigh the bad things 
and we have nothing to take its place, so we continue to keep the jury 
system. 

General Coreiazrer. There is nothing to take its place, 

Mr. Manion. It seems that it is a pile of junk. The Marines are 
sick and tired of it, there is divided opinion in the Army on it. 
Maybe you are receiving pressures from certain sources that cause you 
to go along with this. What is the answer? 

General Coreiazier. I hope we have not left the impression that 
there is any divided opinion in the Army with respect to the need for 
and going ahead with the production of this weapon, because that 
certainly was not our intent. The Army feels that we do have a 
usable weapon in the LACROSSE-I. We feel that there are certain 
things such as the ———— which we would like to see built into it, 
but we still feel we can accept the weapon without that desirable 
characteristic. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that it has a very serious indictment 
against it in that the Marines turned thumbs down on it. 

General Core.azier. I think the Marines have shown a renewed 
interest in this based on the later tests. 

Mr. Firoop. What day wasthat? Was that this morning? 
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General Hinricus. Within the last month and a half or 2 months, 

Mr. Froop. Talk about the left hand not knowing what the right 
hand is doing—dear, dear, dear. I want to help you fellows. You 
make it awful tough. Nobody likes you much any more except me, 

I have before me here a secret document, and I am reading from the 
secret instrument. It is also an extract from a hearing. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. The Marine Corps says it does not meet Marine Corps 
requirements. 

Mr. Manion. Period. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

The Army Chief of Staff says, “Well, it will be produced for Army 
tactical units” in spite of all this garbage. They could not find any- 
thing more wrong with it if they tried. They ‘have no objection to 
the color but everything else is no good. The Army says that it is 
good enough for us. 

What I am concerned about is: Why would it be that over a period 
of 10 years, with persistent and insistent inquiry from this committee, 
you continued to play ball with the manufacturer or the R. & D. people 
or whoever were making this pigeon ? 

You told us there was always a different thing wrong with it, never 
the same thing. There was always every year a different major 
problem and another 6-month slippage. We finally wound up several 
years that we forgot about it. All of a sudden, out of leftfield here 
one day this year, somebody said, “We got LACROSSE.” I said, 
“What? I have not heard about it in a year.” What is there in the 
Army Ordnance system, General, what is there in the Department 
of Defense system, what is there in our whole production and procure- 
ment and R. & D. system which would permit this expenditure of great 
sums of money, getting no place for a decade with this thing, finally 
we come up with it and the orderer does not want it, and so as not to 
be embarrassed and look reasonably good, the Army puts into its 
arsenal a highly questionable weapon. This is all bad. 

“Upon what meat does this, our Caesar, feed, that he has grown so 
great?” How powerful is this Martin Co.? This is a very serious 
charge. 

General Coreiazter. Off the record. 

Mr. Frioop. All through the history of our arsenals and weapons 
systems, particularly since the war, out of an abundance of caution 
and, admittedly at high cost, you R. & D. and Ordnance people have 
always said to us, “We have some doubt about this missile, we are wor- 
ried about this, we are having trouble with it, it is slipping. To pro- 
tect our flanks because there is an absolute need and demand in the 
field for this kind of we: upon, we have to have it, there ain’t no thing 
like it, we have to have this”’—you always have had something going 
alongside of it. You have always had another w eapon being devel- 
oped or something else to take its place or back it up in case this thing 
laid an egg. 

Why was that not done with LACROSSE? You were so cautious 
about everything else but not with LACROSSE. Now you have half 
a Weapon and it is the only thing you have to meet an absolutely es- 
sential tactical problem in the field at a hard point for a platoon. It 
is no good. You have done nothing about that in 10 years. Why? 
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General Coieiazier. I will have to defer to research and develop- 
ment people on our development project. 

Mr. Fioop. Why would you permit such a crying need as that to 
be ignored and put all your eggs in this very shaky and admittedly 
not good basket ? 

Mr. Manon. While you are thinking out an answer to that, why was 
the Commanding General, Army Ordnance Missile Command, over- 
ruled? Why were his recommendations overruled ¢ 

General Lincotn. His recommendations came up through the Chief 
of Ordnance and to the Army Staff and finally to the Chief of Staff 
and also the Commanding General, CONARC, made his recommenda- 
tions. 

In consideration of the needs of the Army, the costs and funds that 
would be available to the Army to procure the missile system, it was 
the judgment of the Chief of Staff, who went into this personally at 
considerable length, that we should go for LACROSSE I instead of 
the LACROSSE MOD-I. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Did you say Chiefs of Staff or Chief of Staff? 

General Coreiazier. Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that is your answer as to why the Com- 
manding General of the Army Ordnance Missile Command was 
overridden ? 

General Lincoun. That, in substance, was it. 

Mr. Manon. He was ov erridden, was he not? 

General Lincotn. His recommendation was overridden; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is he the man who deals most intimately with this 
problem ? 

General Lincorn. On the technical and development side; yes, sir. 

In the area of tactical use on the battlefield and giving full con- 
sideration to the funding aspects, the overall costs of the system and 
the time at which it could be made available for our troops, these are 
considerations which the Commanding General of the Missile Com- 
mand could not fully evaluate and would not be expected to until he 
evaluated—— 

Mr. Froop. I bet he was not invited to any of the islands by the 
Martin people. 

Mr. Manion. He probably did not go to a single island in the ocean. 
In fact, I believe the information is that none of the Army personnel 
went to the Caribbean Islands. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

General Lincotn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Except that what that means is this: That because of 
monetary reasons, or because of budget restrictions, and all that 
malarkey, again, the U.S. Army does “not have in the field what it 


should have, perhaps before anything else, a proper, dependable 


missile and weapon against strong points, after 150 years. We got 


half a one. 
The reason we have not got it is because you could not get the 
money to do what you w anted to do or should do; is that right : 
General Lincotn. Money was one of the considerations. 
Mr. Fioop. A very big one. 
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Mr. Manon. In this matter it seems to me the consideration is not 
primarily budgetary, but the inability to come up with an effective 
weapon that would do the job you wanted to do. You have not licked 
the problems and that is the reason the commanding general of the 
Missile Command made the recommendation, as I understand it. 

Mr. Anprews. May Lask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Let us get a comment on that first. 

General Corciazrer. I think, Mr. Chairman, the decision which 
placed the LACROSSE I into production and not the MOD I was 
based to some extent on budgetary considerations. 

Mr. Manon. That answers the question. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I asked a question on the record here and 
I thought it was a very interesting question. In the best Army tra- 
dition, not volunteering, since nobody is following it up, nobody says 
anything. I think you still remember it, but if you do not you may 
want to have it read to refresh your memory. It is a rather involved 
question I asked you having to do with the policy of this whole bus- 
iness? Why? 

The General here kicked it around down to the Research and De- 
velopment people so I guess you are the pigeon, Skipper. 

Colonel Porrer. As I understand the question, Mr. Flood, it. per- 
tained to the reasons why the Army, during this period of develop- 
ment of the LACROSSE, did not have a companion or alternate proj- 
ect which would provide insurance in case the LACROSSE failed to 
meet specifications. 

Mr. Fioop. Since it was so essential and caused so much trouble, 
why did you not ? 

Colonel Porter. Sir, I cannot answer that question of my personal 
knowledge. I would like permisison, though, to insert the answer in 
the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

That is the way to answer a question. When you do not know, you 
do not know. You cannot hate a guy for that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

No separate backup weapons development was initiated for LACROSSE 
because the Army did not have funds available for such an additional project. 

It would be highly desirable to back up every missile weapon system develop- 
ment with a separate but concurrent development to increase the probability of 
getting the most perfect weapon. However, to date the Army has not been 


able to afford the luxury of such a procedure in the case of any Army missile 
development. 

In several cases within a specific missile development program, the Army 
has planned on dual approaches to particularly difficult system components or 
on an interim and relatively quick solution to a state of the art problem in a 
system component and a follow-on improvement. In many of such eases, it 
became necessary to terminate such dual or interim component developments 
due to funding limitations and concentrate all available effort on the most 
feasible solution within our financial resources. 


Mr. Anprews. Has any company, other than Martin, worked on 
the LACROSSE program ? 

General Hryricus. Not as a prime contractor. 

Mr. Anprews. When did the Martin Co. start work on the LA- 
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CROSSE program and, second, how much has the company been paid 
for this program? If you do not have it, put it in the record. 

General Hinricus. Late in 1955, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How much is involved in the cost of the LACROSSE 
program up to some recent date ? 

Mr. Manon. In so far as the Martin Co. is concerned ? 

Mr. Anprews. It is the only prime contractor working on it. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Supply that, please. 

(The information requested follows :) 


$167,336,765.04 was the amount of money involved in the LACROSSE that 
went to the Martin Co. from inception of the program to date, 25 February 1960. 


Mr. Fioop, This reminds me of BOMARC all over again. 
PERSHING MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. Let us go to the PERSHING missile. The 
PERSHING missile is a follow-on to what weapon ! 

General Lixcoin. It replaces the REDSTONE. It is a second gen- 
eration missile. It is a two-stage, solid-propellant inertially-guided 
system. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

This is proposed to be a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with the Mar- 
tin Co. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford has some questions on this, I believe. 

Mr. Forv. According to a report prepared by our staff investi- 
gators, it indicates that the initial operational capability would be 
In ——— 

Does that date of the staff report coincide with the date you just 
have given ? 

General Lincotn. No; the date I just gave was 

Mr. Forp. That would be about the same. 

General Hinricus. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the schedule which was originally set up when 
the program was initiated ? 

General Hinricus. I think that is correct. 

General Lincotn. According to information I have it was. It was 
the original schedule. 

Mr. Forp. I somehow had the impression that the PERSHING was 
to have a longer range than the range that General Colglazier gave 
in his prepared statement. Am I right or wrong ¢ 

General Coreiazier. Off the record. 

General Hinricus. The designed range was set to be maximized 


at’ ———— nautical miles, which _ gave a sort of a gray area on either 
side of that. The current operation: al missile will go about ——— we 


expect, in the case of the first missiles. 
We are working on a better propellant which may pick up some 
additional range and with some work we would go further. 
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Mr. Forp. I note that the reaction time for the solid fuel missile is 
given as ———— minutes. Why is there such a slow reaction time for a 
solid propellant missile ¢ 

General Hinricus. I think actually, depending on the condition of 
alert, the reaction time if one is set up would be somewhat less than 
that, or in the order of ———— minutes, I think. The missile, as you 
know, is transportable and it can be set up and react, we think, in 
about. ———— minutes. 

Mr. Manon. At this point, spell out reaction time for the record. 

General Lincotn. May I make a statement? Many of these sta- 
tistics are classified and we will have to leave blanks in the record 
where the numbers are. 

Mr. Forp. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Manon. It will be off the record. 

Please supply the information requested. 

(The information follows :) 


REACTION TIME 

The reaction time of a surface-to-surface missile system is the elapsed time 
between receipt of a fire mission by the artillery unit and the launch of the 
missile or rocket. The reaction time will vary between systems depending on 
such variables as system complexity, type of propellant, amount of survey data 
available upon receipt of fire mission, whether the unit is intransit or emplaced 
ready to fire, and the state of readiness of the missile and warhead. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of a warhead do you plan for the PER- 
SHING? 

General Coteiazirr. This would be an atomic warhead, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Does it have any high explosive capability at all? 

General Cotaiazier. It would be a too expensive carrying vehicle 
for anything but a nuclear warhead. 

Mr. Forp. Would it cut down its range materially if you used a high 
explosive, or would the bang be so insignificant it would not be worth 
while? 

General Hinricus. The latter, the bang. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard it said that to get a dual capability, both 
high explosive and nuclear, you could take your REDSTONE and 
exploit its growth possibilities and not only would you get this dual 
capability, but you would also get a greater range. 

Is there any substance to that statement ? 

General Coveiazrer. Mr. Ford, we are talking about a missile that 
costs around ———— each, after we get them into production. 

Mr. Foro. For which one? 

General CoraiazieR. This is for the PERSHING. 

General Hinricus. The REDSTONE is appreciably more expen- 
sive per missile and, as you recall, it is a different propulsion system 
and a more complex one. 
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Te range affected could be obtained by further development in that 
area. As a matter of fact, basically, as you know, the REDSTONE 
was an workhorse that led to the JUPITER and that type of missile 
with space capabilities and the IRBM program, The expense is ma- 
terial. My recollection of the last production REDSTONE was that 
it was slightly over ———-a copy. 

Mr. Forp. I have been told that if you took the REDSTONE now 
and exploited its growth possibilities, you could (1) get an opera- 
tional capability more quickly than you can from the PERSHING. 

(2) that you can get a greater range, (3) 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hinricus. The greater range potential, I would certainly 
agree, you can exploit with the RE DSTONE. It is operational now, 
as you know, and we have some overseas. It is a much trickier sy stem 
from the standpoint of countdown. The reaction time normally is 
longer than it is with the solid propellent PERSHING which is com- 
ing along and I think that from the standpoint of the future de- 
velopment in the solid propellent PERSHING there is a good possi- 
bility that we can increase the range materially. 

We have certain things in research and development now which 
lead toward a lighter weight case, for instance which would, in itself, 
give us probably at extreme ranges ———— additional without chang- 
ing the propellant. 

Mr. Forp. Is it true that the advent of storable liquids on some of 
these time factors and other factors would help the REDSTONE 
cause § 

General Hinricus. That is possible; yes, sir. I think that is 
possible. 

Mr. FLoop. Would the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any increased danger of toxicity from the 
solid fuels as distinguished from the storage liquids? 

General Hinricus. Not tomy knowledge, probably less. 

General ContgLazier. Mr. Ford, I have some rather basic char- 
acteristic comparisons here between the PERSHING and the RED- 
STONE. 

Mr. Forp. May I just ask this question: Does that crank in these 
factors of use of storable liquids rather than solids, and other factors 
which could upgrade substantially the REDSTONE ?¢ 
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General Coreiazier. No, sir. This is on the basis of the RED- 
STONE as it is now operational. It does reflect the base from which 
you could have to go for your development. For example, in weight 
we are ae about a REDSTONE w eighing ———— as against the 
PERSHING 

Mr. Forp. a. I make an inquiry there? 

General Core.azier. One of the more important aspects with respect 
to the PERSHING is that within that weight—I should also have 
mentioned we are talking about the comparison of 

Mr. Manon. The REDSTONE is not in the same ballpar k as the 
PERSHING, as I see it, for the Army operation and utilization. 

General Coreiazier. That was the point I was making, Mr. Chair- 
man, that further developments are coming from a base well behind 
the PERSHING. 

Mr. Manon. That was a crude original version and the best thing 
we could do at that time. 

General Coterazrer. I would say it is a very dependable workhorse, 

Mr. Manon. If you can get it into place. It is so big and cumber- 
some. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, the only point I would make is that if 
you are talking about a time factor, and want a reliable weapon, the 
growth factor of the REDSTONE is more certain of operational 
capability than a PERSHING at this point. If, in this so-called time 
factor, we need a weapon that. has certain capabilities, the RED- 
STONE with the growth factor that it has, I do not think anybody 
doubts it, would fit the bill more certainly than the PERSHING. 

Mr. Anprews. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have the comment of the General first. 

General Hrnricus. I think that there is a good deal in what Mr. 
Ford says, but there is another angle to this that I think we should 
consider, sir; to wit, the growth potential. I think the growth po- 
tential in the lighter weight and reasonably high performance of the 
PERSHING means that we should pursue that with the solid pro- 
pellant. 

If we were in a position which required a weapon today, or within 
a reasonable number of months because of an emergency or a war, a 
missile which would do the job, I would say to immediately whoop 
up the production of the existing REDSTONE, but not to go into any 
more development work on gr owth potential that may exist therein. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Anprews. Have you stopped producing the REDSTONE 
altogether / 

General Hrnricus. I do not remember exactly the last one to come 
off the line. 

General Coie.azrer. We made our last procurement and it is just a 
question of the runout of the current contracts. 

Mr. Anprews. What about your stockpile? Do you think it 1s 
adequate / 

General Hinricus. My recollection on that, sir, subject to check, is 
that we will stockpile through the time frame ‘until we can fill in with 
adequate numbers of the PERSHING. 

Mr. Manon. Any more question on the PERSHING missile? 
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Mr. Forp. Yes; I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

How much have you spent to date on the PERSHING, through 
fiscal 1960? 

General Hrnricus. Through 1960, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Hrnricus. $145.8 is my figure. That is all appropriations. 

In hy ost and development,” 132-0dd million, and in “Procure- 
ment,” $13-plus million. 

Mr. z orp. According to our report, it is $282 million. Does that 
coincide ¢ 

General Hinricus. No, sir. It does not, according to my figures. 

General Core.azirer. Have you included 1961 in that? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

General Htwricus. Through fiscal year 1960 my figures show, for 
“Research and development,” $132.7 million; PEMA, $13.1 million; 
for a total of $145.8 million. 

Mr. Forp. I will ask the staff to check the accuracy of the staff report 
as it relates to your figures. 

General Hixricus. Excuse me, Mr. Ford. I gave you the 1960 
figure alone. 

To date, it would be about $280 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much is there in the budget for fiscal year 1961? 

General Lincoin. $49.8 million in “PEMA” and $109.0 million in 
“Research and development.” 

Mr. Forp. What is the total estimated cost of the program as you 
foresee it now ? 

General Hrnricus. I have a figure of slightly over a billion dol- 
lars: $1.2 billion roughly. 

That would carry it through fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. Forp. How do these figures which you have given today coincide 
with what the estimate was a year or two ago in ‘this program? Do 
you have any means of comparing that ? 

General Hinricus. I think they are reasonably close to our initial 
estimates, sir. 

Mr. Forv. I would appreciate it if you would go back and take a 
look at. your records at the time you made a presentation: let us say, 
a year or 2 years ago, to see what you then forecast the ultimate cost 
would be, so that we can make some kind of a comparison with what 
vour ultimate cost is as of now. 

General Hrnricus. I might make a passing comment subject to 
check later. 

The last time I looked at my own Ordnance figures in this area, it 
indicated less than $3 million difference in the total program. It is 
a relatively small amount of difference between the original forecast 
and currently. (These figures later confirmed and verified.) 

Mr. Forn. I notice on page 34 of the shopping list you are buy- 
ing ——_—— 

Ts that an n abnormally high cost ? 

General Hryricns. I would say not at this time in its development. 
os costs we believe will come down as we get further into pro- 
auction, 


Mr. Forp. What do you forecast the cost will be when you are in 
production ? 
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General Coneiazirr. Approximately ———— is the estimate I had. 

General Hinricus. That is right. 1 was going to say under 

Mr. Forp. Would that be with or without the warhead / 

(reneral Hinricus. That is complete. 

General Lincoitn. It would not include the atomic energy costs for 
the actual— 

General Hinricus. The adaptation kit and all the rest of it, except 
for the atomic energy part. 

Mr. Forn I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NIKE MANUALS 


Mr. Marion. If we are through with PERSHING, I would like to 
ask you to comment on a January 19 United Press International story 
which I shall read in part. It seems to be quite up to date because 
it deals with manuals and manuals have been very much in the head- 
lines lately. There have been a lot of red faces in the Pentagon, par- 
ticularly in the Air Force: 

* * * The Douglas Aircraft Corp.’s plant in Santa Monica, Calif., will share 
in the $4 million contract awarded to Western Electric Co.— 

a certain Member of Congress announced— 

The contract, awarded the New York firm by the Army Ordnance District 
there, calls for preparation of a technical manuscript on the NIKE missile for 
the Army technical manual. 

The work will be done jointly by Western Electric’s Winston-Salem, N.C., 
plant and the Douglas plant in Santa Monica. 

I would like a little explanation of this requirement. 

Why pay this company $4 million? Is that not a plush way of 
doing the job? How ean you defend it ? 

We have had the NIKE system since the turn of the half century 
and I do not understand why we would be spending that amount of 
money. 

General Hrnricus. If I am not incorrect, this has to do with the 
manuals that pertain to the NIKE-HERCULES system. There are 
tremendous numbers of technical aspects of this system which are 
required to be spelled out, not only from the standpoint of the operator 
in the field but for the technician who maintains that equipment, both 
electronic and mechanical parts. I would agree with the chairman 
that it does sound rather high, but these m: unuals are extremely touchy 
things to write from the standpoint of making a good presentation. 

In‘ the past I could say we in Ordnance have been criticized for writ- 
ing all of our manuals either in the language of a Ph. D. or in Penta- 
gonese, which sometimes is equally difficult to understand. This is an 
effort to translate into readable ‘and understandable form technical 
material without confusing the technician or the soldier who has to 
work with this material. 

As to the specifies, I would have to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Have you personally looked into this? 

General Hinricu. I have not specifically checked on this particular 
contract, sir. I have had some experience in the manual area, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Manon. I just wonder what sort of a special virtue Douglas and 
Western Electric have that would make them so good. 
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General Hinricus. They have had a considerable amount of experi- 
ence in writing manuals for the Signal Corps, Air Force, and for the 
Army, before. 

The point, I think, which is most germane here is that the technical 
knowledge, the engineering knowledge, which goes into these manuals 
exists in those two plants which have been “building the systems, 
Western Electric and Douglas. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid we might be paying people who work on 
this manual hundreds of dollars tyes hour for their work at this rate. 

General Hinricns. No, sir. I do not think they would go that 
high. I think a good manual writer does command a fairly good 

salary, but I do not think you find any at that rate. 

Mr. Maton. Do you suppose that this will be farmed out to some- 
body else by these big, sprawling companies ¢ 

General Henricus. The actual writing and the artwork, the initial 
—e k, I think, will not. I think that, generally speaking, that will 

be done by the two companies in their own shops. 

When it comes to the actual printing, yes, I think that will be farmed 
out. That will be part of their subcontract. 

Mr. Manon. Yesterday we had quite a discussion in the opening 
phase of this procurement area over the desirability of trying to get 
a dollar in value for a dollar spent. I suspect that if you went to 
a town meeting in New England, the Southeast, the Northwest, or 
any other part of the United States, you could talk all evening, but 
you could not convince the taxpayers that they needed to spend $4 
million for a manual on the NIKE-HERCULES, upon which we 
have been working for quite some number of years. It does not add 
up, to me. 

General Coretazier. Mr. Chairman, I think I have something 
germane to this. On one of my recent trips I was amazed at the num- 
ber of manuals specifically related to the operation and maintenance 
of one weapons system. Over the years, we have developed from the 
one paper-backed manual that had all of the information to the mod- 
ern system you are talking about, which comprises a library. I have 
no specific knowledge of this individual contract but I think you will 
find that we are talking about quite a number of actual books, which 
would include written material, wiring diagrams, and there would 
be a good deal of drafting work in connection with it. 

Mr. Manton. Let us pi: ice in the record at this point, so any tax- 
payer who reads, may read approximately how many pages will be 
inthis manual. 

General Corciazrer. Yes, sir. May we also list the number of 
drawings which are germane to this? 

Mr. Matton. Yes. 

General Hinricus. They would be counted as a part of the pages. 

There would be explanatory texts, drawings, and cut-away pictures. 

Mr. Manon. And approximately how many volumes. 

This is not a matter of volumes, though; are they going to get 
this $4 million for writing one? 

(reneral Hrxricus. They produce several volumes. 

Mr. Manon. How many copies of the manual will be produced 
with this $4 million? Let us see what that situation is. 

General Hinricus. Yes, sir. 
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This will have to be an estimate because until they finish—— 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but they could give an estimate. They bid on it, 
and if they do not know anything ‘about what it is going to consist 
of, then it would have been ridiculous to make any agreement for $4 
million, it would seem to me. 

(The information requested follows :) 


These are the technical manuals which complement the weapon systems hard- 
ware and are concerned with checkout, operations, repairs, maintenance, and 
training of these highly complex weapon systems. They are used at all levels 
and echelons and must be highly accurate and proved out so as to assure overall 
reliability in the aforementioned use areas. 

The contractor's responsibility is to develop factual data and to place it in tech- 
nical manual and reference book form so as to enable all levels of use to carry 
out their functions. The Western Electric Co., the prime systems contractor, 
and the Douglas Aircraft Co., one of the major subsystems contractors, are re 
sponsible contractors in the preparation of these manuals. These activities are 
being performed under contract No. DA-30—-069-ORD-1556. 

The main objective of the $4 million follow-on to Contract No. DA-30-069- 
ORD-1556 is to sgt ide for the preparation of 33 separate technical manuals cov- 
ering the improved NIKE-HERCULES. 

In addition, this contract will provide for : 

(1) Completion of 55 additional NIKE-HERCULES technical manuals. 
(2) The preparation of 80 technical bulletins. 

(3) The preparation of 41 changes to existing technical manuals. 

(4) 6,148 separate pieces of artwork. 

The technical publications described above comprises a total of 25,273 manu- 
script pages. 

This contract does not provide for printing costs incident to the above mannu- 
seripts. 

General Hinricus. I would like to add a little bit to what General 
Colglazier said. 

I specifically have been criticized in the past, or was about 5 years 
ago, for the lack of manuals and the lack of understandable manuals, 
So, I do have a considerable interest in this job. Whether we could 
settle for 2 million as against 4 million, or some other amount, is 
going to bea very neat question. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot win, General. 


Propuction Basrt Program 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record page 10 of the justifications. 
(The page follows :) 


4200 Production base program 


l | 





Estimate 
Actual, | scineieieadiiplsnlninaaseaaaan 
Project Title fiscal year | 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

4210 | Provision of industrial plant $74, 929, 396 $45, 247, 000 $34, 400, 000 
4220 | Provision of reserve production equipment 2, 5H9, 729 4, 888, 000 4, 200, 000 
4230 | Production engineering measures 32, 688, 403 29, 327, 000 | 30, 600, 000 
Total 4200 production base program . 110, 187, 538 78, 462, 000 69, 200, 000 





COMPOSITE PROPELLANT FACILITY 


Mr. Manon. Will you please discuss the request for funds for a 
composite propellant facility, including the need, location, and pro- 
posed method of contracting for the construction ? 
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General CoreLazier. Mr. Morehead is the knowledgable person on 
these production facilities. This is the solid propellant facility at 
the Kansas Ordnance Plant which is located at Parsons, Kans. It 
is the largest single item in the production program. 

Mr. Moreneab. At the present time we have only one Government 
facility loading solid propellants. That is the Longhorn Ordnance 
Works. Then we have two commercial producers: ‘Aerojet General 
Corp. and the Thiokol Chemical Co. 

At the present time, with our new missiles coming in utilizing solid 
propellants, these fac ‘ilities are in: idequate to meet this requirement. 
If strikes, fires, or explosions should occur, they would greatly curtail 
our production capability. 

This new facility will be located at the Government-owned Kansas 
Ordnance Plant located in Parsons, Kans., and the Government build- 
ing to be built there will run approximately $950,000 of the $8 mil- 
lion project total. 

The b: lance of it is for rehabilitation of existing buildings, amount- 
ing to $1.7 million; $900,000 for fixtures, w ashrooms, toilets, and so 
forth, and $4.450 million for the rehabilitation of existing equipment 
and the acquisition and installation of new production equipment, the 
equipment that will actually be utilized in manufacturing these pro- 
pellants. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a lot of buildings at this location? Could 
not one of them be utilized for this purpose without new construction ? 

Mr. Moreneap. No, sir. This particular building has to be pretty 
well arranged to fit this particular type of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Are there other locations which could be considered 
as appropriate for this plant ? 

General Htnricus. May I speak to that ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hrxricus. The particular building we are talking about 
here is the specific building for the loading, mixing, and so forth of 
the solid propellants. Because of safety reasons, it will not fit into 
any of the existing buildings. 

However, at that particular plant there are, as you pointed out, 
quite a few other buildings which are going to be utilized for other 
parts of the process of manufacture. There is only this one new 
building, and that is because of the safety reasons involved. 

General Coreiazirr. I might add, before we settled on this plant, 
we actually surveyed all of ‘the available Government plants to de- 
termine what facilities they had, how they would fit into this par- 
ticular manufacturing process, and it was only after this complete 
survey that the Kansas Ordnance Plant was decided upon. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds reasonable. 

What kind of contracting methods will you use here on your con- 
struction program ? 

Mr. Morenrap. The Corps of Engineers will do the contracting 
for this and they will actually advertise for bids on the construction. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any other brick and mortar construction 
in this appropriation ? 

Mr. Morrneap. No, sir. Other than normal rehabilitation such as 
repair of a building th: at might have a crumbling wall or minor modi- 
fications of existing buildings, but as far as new construction is con- 
cerned, there is none. 
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Mr. Manon. Very good. 

Mr. Ford had a question. 

Mr. Forp. What weapons will you produce in the solid propellants 
for this plant and the other two commercial plants you have discussed ? 

Mr. Moreneap. These facilities will be for the PERSHING, LA- 
CROSSE, and SERGEANT missiles, and we are actually doing some 
loading work on the FALCON for the Air Force on a reimbursable 
basis. 

Our demand for solid propellants is increasing, and the facilities 
are inadequate to meet that demand. 

Mr. Marion. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY UNDER PRESENT RATE 
OF FUNDING 


I am going to quote from your own statement, General Colglazier: 

* * * Army materiel requirements are closely related to the schedules for 
mobilization and deployment of forces that are contained in the plans. The Army 
presently does not have on hand sufficient supplies and equipment to support 
the plans. In addition, we are short of the most modern items needed for 
equipment of our Active Army and Reserves. Our fiscal year 1961 budget 
is directed toward improvement of this situation. An important factor that 
counterbalances our receipt of items from production is that the Army loses 
through consumption, wear out, and obsolescence approximately $1.4 billion 
worth of materiel each year. Secretary Brucker has pointed out the Army’s 
urgent need for rapid modernization of equipment. He spoke of a phased 
modernization program requiring an average annual investment of $2.8 billion. 
Funds requested in our fiscal 1961 budget, although short of this program, will 


enable the Army to replace with modern equipment most of the items we will 
7 


lose during the fiscal year from wear out, obsolescence, and consumption in 
training. 

General Colglazier, at the present rate of funding, how many years 
will be required to give the Army the modernization we speak of in this 
paragraph? Will we ever achieve it at the present rate of funding? 

General Coitciazirr. As I pointed out in my statement, Mr. Sikes, 
at the present rate of funding, quantitatively, we are just taking care 
of our loss through consumption and wear out and obsolescence. 

(Quantitatively, we are not improving our total inventory; how- 
ever, as also I point out, since we are buying the most modern items 
when we do buy, we are qualitatively improving. 

To answer you specifically, sir, it would be most difficult to give you 
an estimate on the basis of the current rate. I would estimate on a 
rough basis that certainly we would not modernize the Army within 
5 years. 

Mr. Srkes. You would not modernize the Army within 25 years at 
the present rate. 

How long would it take you to modernize the Army if you had a $2.8 
billion funding level each year? 

General Coueiazier. $2.8 billion level, Mr. Sikes, was geared to the 
requirement of the initial equipment of the Active Army, the Selected 
Reserves, and the training equipment of the other Reserve divisions 
above the selected Reserves, and to provide a certain amount of com- 
bat. support for the Active Army and for the selected Reserve Forces. 
These requirements were then programed on the basis of a 5-year 
program. 
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Mr. — The truth is that since the Korean war you have not, 
in any year, had more than about half of the money you needed to 
carry on sone modernization of the Army and the Reserves and to 


provide a satisfactory mobilization reserve; have you? 


General Coiguazier. No, sir; because, as our inventory figures will 
show for the last 4 years, the total inventory has remained practically 
static at $14 billion. 

Mr. Sixes. To go on to another subject, is there a significant shift 
to contract operations, either for procurement or operation and main- 
tenance, on the part of the Army? Is there a significant shift in that 
direction this year / 

(reneral CoLGuazier. As opposed to in-house operation ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Core.azier. I see no significant change in the procurement 
area or production area, 

Mr. Stxes. What about operation and maintenance contracts? Do 
you have any information on that 

General Co_eniazter. I would make the same statement for opera- 
tion and maintenance, Mr. Sikes. General Traub may want to go 
into operation and maintenance. 

General Traus. Mr. Sikes, this question was asked during the oper- 
ation and maintenance hearings and the answer we gave was that we 
had a very tight control on this. In effect, any proposed action by a 
field commander which would contemplate a contract operation and 
which might jeopardize the jobs of any direct-hire personnel would 
have to be approved at the Department of Army level. This is han- 
dled personally by Secretary Milton. 

Mr. SIKEs. Thank you. 

Why is it that we had to go finally to the British to get a design for 
a satisfactory tank gun? Why were we not able to develop a gun at 
our own Ordnance Department or through American m: mufacturers 
that would be worth putting on a tank for modern warfare ? 

General Coreiazter. I would like to refer that to General Hinrichs. 

General Hinricus. I think from the standpoint of ability of the 
American manufacturer, or our own arsenals, to design and produce 
such a gun, we had the capability. 

Mr. Suxes. General, we have not done it over a period of many 
years. We know that the tank gun on our M-48 right now is not as 
good as the German 88 they had during World War IT. Why have 

ve not been able to do a better job on that? 

General Coneiazier. I think it has been a question of priorities 
given in the light of budgetary considerations in the research and 
development area. 

Mr. Suxrs. There is no use building a tank if it does not have an 
adequate gun, we have not really had one until the M—60 with its gun 
became available, is that correct ? 

General Coreiazirr. That is correct. I would like to say right 
now, and off the record 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Does the M-60 have a multifuel engine? 

General Corciazier. It is a diesel engine, Mr. Sikes. 

General Hinricns. Let me say that with the work being done at 
the Watervliet Arsenal, we have improved the British gun to give 
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us a gun which will withstand higher pressures and more extremes 
in temperature and with some increase in tube life over the British 
gun. I think that is satisfactory for the record. 

General Corgiazier. Mr. Sikes, I think you ought to know off the 
record 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are you satisfied—this can be on or off the record—that 
the M-60 tank and its weapon are fully able to stand up against the 
most modern Russian tank ? 

General Coreiazier. Very definitely we are, sir. 

General Hinricus. I would s say that for the record. 





REDEYE MISSILE 


Mr. Sixes. Is the REDEYE living up to its advance reputation? 

General Hrnricus. I think so. It does very well on the standard 
battlefield type of aircraft and certainly the types we have for battle- 
field surveillance, things of that nature, or the low-strafing type of 
airplane. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. What units will be equipped with REDEYE? How 
many to a battle group? 

General Hinricus. Infantry units. 

Mr. Srxes. How many to a battle group? 

General Lincotn. Mr. Sikes, this is something the Army is still 
studying. 

Oif the record, please. 

Mr. Sigs. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Is the concept of using missiles for the delivery of 
equipment or supplies something which has gotten out of the test 
stage ? 

General Core.azier. No, sir. It is definitely in the testing stage. 
We can foresee a limited use for units that are cut off where you 
can afford a high cost of delivery, but we have not seen much beyond 
that in terms of delivery. There are certain Technical Services very 
much interested in this. 

General Hrnricus. They have successfully delivered Quartermaster 
crackers over a range of some 18,000 yards, as I recall it, without 
damage to the Quartermaster crackers. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Fioop. You mentioned that the REDEYE was never intended 
for ———. 

General Hrnricus. I think that is true but there has been some con- 
fusion from time to time in that area. 


IDENTIFICATION OF FRIENDLY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Foon. I am concerned with the scuttlebutt that I get down in 
your shop about the attitude of the Department of Defense and pretty 
generally. T suppose that is true of the budget level also. 

On this question of perfecting identification of enemy or friendly 
craft, it is obviously not good. One of you men today said it is inade- 
quate or unsatisfactory. 
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You indicted it pretty clearly. 

What is the situation in the Army and at the Defense level, any 
place downtown there, on perfection of this, doing something about 
this business of identification? Does that go into Research and De- 
velopment entirely ¢ 

General Hrnricus. I think, if I may recall from this morning, it 
was General Wood who said he would testify on that during the re- 
search and development hearings if that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Do I talk to you about the failure of this modernization program we 
thought we did authorize and that you did get? Has that been 
touched on ? 

Is that this shop? 

In other words, you know this whole fight last year about moderni- 
zation. We bought your package and gave you the money and now 
that has been gone into in these hearings but have I missed that ? 

General Coreiazter. I understand it has been gone into with the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. 

General Travus. It was also covered when Mr. Lincoln came up 
here and made a presentation on that subject. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you are the P. & P. people and most directly con- 
cerned with this, I suppose you are aware of whatever record we have 
made, or whatever has thus far been said on this question of moderni- 
zation with particular reference to this budget and last year’s budget. 

Is there anything you wish to add? Are there any comments you 
wish to make on how frustrated you are, or how do you feel on this? 
What do your viscera say about this, anything ? 

General Core.azier. I think that I pointed out the limitations on 
the modernization program with the current level of the budget, Mr. 
Flood, recognizing that proper authority has prescribed that level. 

What we have attempted to do within the available funds is to 
select the highest priority items. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I repeat the question is not to be redundant, 
but because I am so unhappy about this and so upset about it and feel 
so badly about it, and so strongly, I want to give you every oppor- 
tunity to get every facet of the Army’s position and concern about 
this in the record, at the cost of repetition. 

General Coteiazier. I believe that since General Traub was present 
during those hearings, he is better able to speak to it than I. 

General Travs. I think we have gone into that subject quite exhaus- 
tively, Congressman Flood, not only here but before the Senate. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think you got anyplace ? 

General Traus. I think there is a general understanding of what 
happened. I would not say that we got any further than that. 

Mr. Froop. If you think of anything else on the way downtown, 
put it in later. 

General Travus. There is one item which General Colglazier might 
wish to cover on the possibility that it might arise in 1961, which is 
not a criticism at all, but I think should be brought to the attention 
of the committee. 
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Mr. Froop. Not a criticism of what? I mean it to be a criticism. 
Maybe you do not want it to do so, but if you use my mouth, make it 
as critical as you want. 

You get carte blanche. 

General Coreiazier. I think what Gener: ? Traub is referring to is 
that of the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1960, $175 million was 
carried forward in the President’s budget ae the new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1961 reduced by a corresponding amount. 

In other words, it would be used to is ince a portion of the shopping 
list which we have been discussing. I think the question arises, if 
any of these funds are used for the NIKE-ZEUS program, would that 
affect the particular shopping list we have discussed with you today? 

The answer is quite obvious. If the Secretary of Defense approves 
$137 million for NIKE-ZEUS in fiscal year 1961, then $137 million 
worth of items in the fiscal year 1961 shopping list being reviewed by 
this committee today will be deferred. 

Mr. Fioop. Everybody on this subcommittee took time out to bet 
anybody downtown anything they wanted as to what was going to 
happen to that money. We have all made a point of it. We went 
right around the table and we wanted to bet you a hat, or whatever 
you wanted, and we were right, you know, but nobody pays any atten- 
tion tothat. Donot let that upset you too much. 

Are these Key West agreements still binding on vou as to the range 
of your hardware or your mission with your HONEST JOHN or 
any missile program you have or micht h: ave? 

Are you still bound by that silly Key West agreement? Is that 
moth-eaten creature still limping around those corridors? 

General Corciazier. I would have to refer to the Research and De- 
velopment people. 

General Hrnricus. They have not been repealed, according to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you take a shot at that some night when nobody is 
looking? Can you put a missile through that? That is an awful 
thing. Are any efforts being made in that direction? Is that 
policy level? 

General Coie.azier. That isa policy level. 

Mr. Frioop. McElroy told me right before he left—I wish he would 
have stayed if for no other re ason—I believe he said to me he was 
going to abolish it, General. Do you have any opinion or any scuttle- 
butt on these silly Key West agreements? Everybody is trying to 
forget about it, but it is still in existence apparently. 

General Moore. No, sir. I have not. I think the Army will get it 
before I will. 


CONTRACT FOR THE M-60 TANK 


Mr. Froop. General, what is this about the plant in the city of 
Eynon—that is not in my district but it is in my backyard—they are 
always breathing down my neck about it and I suppose the Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce people are largely on me for this because I 
happen to be on this subcommittee. 

Anyway, this plant at Eynon is connected with the manufacture 
of tanks through subcontracts out of a plant in Delaware which is 
connected with so on and so on. It is an old wives tale, this one. 
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I understand you have asked for bids on a new tank business which 
has already been sent out and is in the hands of the bidders. 

General Cotetazier. That is correct; they are. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought I had my file here on that subject because they 
wrote me a letter, but I do not have it with me, unfortunately. It 
contained a copy of some rules you changed in the ‘middle of the game. 
It made me very unhappy about the Army doing that. 

You and I have been screaming about having the rules changed 
against the Army and then the Army does it during the middle of the 
game. Although I did see a document on this, there was an order 
or something from your office, or somebody’s office, to the effect that 
you changed the rules right in the middle of the bidding two or 
three times. The last time you really changed them. You threw a 
left hook in about adding in the following square feet at the follow- 
ing cost and at the following places. 

In other words, I was silly enough to think I had a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with your office, or the Army, or Ordnance, that in this 
Eynon plant, nothing — - put into the specifications ‘which would 
write off the Eynon “pl: int, or, to say it the other way, which would 
write in the Lima plant and the Detroit Arsenal. 

Remember, I discovered this fast-talking bird colonel out there who 
was a bright character who had this whole thing set up in a nice 
package. 

One of my spies found out about it and we went into that with your 
deputy, that nice looking old boy, the Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

Ge neral Hinricus. Johnson 

Mr. Fioop. He looks like an actor. 

We went into this at great length and I had all kinds of assurances, 
cross-my-heart-and-hope-to-die, from everybody in the Pentagon, in- 
cluding the elevator operator at the Mall entrance, that. nothing 
would be written in there which would put the finger on this bright 
colonel’s scheme and make it reactivate the Lima plant at high cost. 

The heck with the t taxpayer. It has to be done because it is for 
“God, country, and Yale”—and Detroit ! 

When vou issued the specifications, you ke pt your word and then I 
left on a job for the committee to go to the Far East, to Korea, and 
as soon as the Army was satisfied I was past the first dateline in the 
Pacific, the monkey business started in the best tradition of Washing- 
ton. The last gimmick is that since I came back, with me actually 
sitting here and with Congress in session, now you just do not care 

anymore. You are going to do it your way and now I am advised 
that this last rule you changed, after these jokers have all of these 
specifications, and now you say that you must figure so many square 
feet which belong to us in Lima, and so many square feet ‘that be 
long tous someplace else, pet 

That is the end of everyplace except Lima and Detroit. 

I have just been neatly doublecrossed, if those are the facts. 

[I say this is strictly hearsay and I do not know if it is a fact. 

General Coraiazter. May I reply to that? 

Mr. FLoop. You had better, if you are the guy. 

General Corenazier. The first point raised here is a question, as 
I understand it, of whether or not existing Government facilities 
are available to a bidder on an offer. 
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Mr. Froop. I know all about that, and those facilities generally. 
They were there at the time we discusssed this with your people and 
they were right there and that is when this bright ‘colonel thought 
up the w hole : thing. I thought he was going to retire next year and 
wind up on a fat payroll in Detroit, and that really made my mustache 
go up, but I found out that that is not true. 

General CoLeiazier. We have the policy and I understand also that 
this committee would particularly like to see maximum competition in 
buying of combat vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. There is nothing wrong with competition. 

General Coieiazier. The initial invitations to bid which went out 
for the M-60 tanks did provide, as I understand it, that a bidder 
could bid on his own plant. Or he could bid on a Government plant 
and that bid would be evaluated on the basis at that time of the 
ASPRS, Armed Services Procurement Regulations, which laid down 
the evaluations. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you let that go? Everybody agreed on that, 
and then I went away happy and somebody, perhaps some second 
lieutenant, dusted off the book ? 

General Coianazier. No; subsequently there was a Bureau of the 
Budget circular issued. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. 

General Coré.azrer. Which affects all procurement of this type, 
sir. 

Mr. Froop. After the fact, Skipper, ex post facto to the invitation? 

General Conciazrer. Yes, sir; required by a specific interpretation 
that the bulletin did apply to this procedure. 

Mr. Fioop. To this specific contract ¢ 

General Core.azier. To this specific procurement. 

Mr. Foon. I do not care who gets this particular contract, and I do 
not care who loses it, but I want to say that in Eynon—they are not 
bidding anyhow—but they get into the act because they are tied into 
somebody else who makes a bid. That is the customary business, I 
guess. 

After what you have recited, whoever loses this contract ought to 
get a smart lawyer, such as Mr. Mahon of Texas, or somebody like 
that, and enjoin you on this. 

I think this is illegal, highly improper, and unconstitutional. It is 
immoral and I am not sur rprised that the Bureau of the Budget has 
been committing any of these offenses; they do so regularly, but | 
think it was more than concern about the feelings of this committee on 
competition. 

Perhaps I had better end on this note. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much for your very helpful 
presentation. 
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TuourspAay, Fespruary 25, 1960. 


PROCUREMENT—MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

COL. D. J. ROBINSON, USMC, ORDNANCE BRANCH, G-—4 DIVISION, 
HQMC 

J. F. WRIGHT, DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, HQMC 

Cc. L. AASEN, COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC BRANCH, G—4 DIVI- 
SION, HQMC 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 

















Program by activities 1959 actual = 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
= cal — a a ee |- —— canes 
Direct obligations: 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment-.-._........---.--- | $54, 482, 285 55, 000, 000 $54, 000, 000 
2. Guided missiles and equipment. -.--.......-.---.-.------ | 49, 707,620 43, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
3. Communications and e lectronics equipment. ----------| 36,170,771 | 34,000, 000 34, 000, 000 
4. Support vehicles - - - , 6, 430,119 | 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer and materials handling equipme nt_ 1, 504, 833 | 8, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
6. Development, test and evaluation support...-.....--.-- 1, 877, 211 3, 540, 000 3, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations - --- id ihieets wewee a 150, 172, 839 188, 540, ,000 idl, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment-.--......------- 3, 068, 519 | 5, 300, 000 3, 500, 000 
: Communicstions and electronics equipment--._.-..--- | $28, 609 1, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 
SS  ... e 211, 781 | 500, 000 200, 000 
. Railroad, engineer and materials hi andling equipment_- 28, 870 | 2, 000, » 000 800, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. -........-..-.-------- 3, 637, 779 9, 000, ,000 6, 000, 000 
7 OURE Ce nia cudatokecks iubiiinanawieesan .---| 153,810, 618 | 162, 540, 000 “147, 000, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfer to other accounts - - -- | 17,163, 259 | 6, 460, 000 i eta 
Unobligated balance brought forward. |—258, 016, 398 | —157, 220,184 | —125, 900, 485 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to or | 
from (—) other service accounts..................----.-- — 463, 001 Wf, Fel. Gee Ussesuvdeskanes 
Advances and reimbursements from (—): 
Military assistance orders...............--.----.------| —5, 107, 456 ETE Oe Uivactcecenawes 
UE OOO. . oakncnaceecnedeas eR aes - ae ee er sdicigias sib altecadenaiaie 
Recovery of prior year obligations_.__- Pees —39, 595, 518 ; ssh aise oodles 
Unobligated balance carried forward- .--- sieted tanec : 157, 220, 184 | 125, 900, 485 72, 900, 485 


Appropris ition (new obligational authority) - Fa 5, 000, 000 133, 850, 000. 94, 000, 000 








= = = ——— |— — —} = 
Object Classification 


Direct obligations: 








03 Transportation of things..................--- cease 1, 982, 288 | 2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
08 Supplies and materials........_..._--- Bk a 49, 884, 605 34, 500, 000 38, 500, 000 
oe NE. coc cecaadmaskesanees pee JS 98, 305, 946 116, 340, 000 99, 800, 000 
Total direct obligations. _............----- | 150,172,839 | 153,540,000 | 141, 000, 000 
| = 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials_- es ao ee eee 3, 068, 519 | 5, 300, 000 3, 000, 000 
09 Equipment. os ra oa 569, 260 | 3, 700, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_..._----- pedbaa 3, 637,779 | 9, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 


Total obligations__- 153, 810, 618 | 162, 540,000 147, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manion. The committee will come to order. 

I would like to say to you gentlemen of the Marine Corps that 
Mr. Sikes will handle the committee this morning. 

Mr. Sikes will now proceed. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe that you have a statement for us this morning, 
General Tschirgi. 

General Tscrirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to hear your statement if you wish 
to proceed. 

General Tschirg. 


STATEMENT OF Asstsrantr Crier or Srarr, G—+4 (Loerstics) 


General Tscurrat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Tschirgi, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Headquarters Marine Corps. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before you. I will 
read my statement and will furnish certain information about pro- 
curement activities for the record in an annex. 

This presentation deals with the budget estimate for procurement, 
Marine Corps. The funds in this request will buy major items of 
equipment and ammunition used by the ground elements of our 
operating forees, the Fleet Marine Force. Also prov ided for are the 
ground terminals of communications and electronics equipment of 
Fleet Marine Force aviation units. As you know most of the material 
this money pays for will be delivered in fiseal vears 1962 and 1963 
and later years. In order to prevent a gap in deliveries, in the years 
ahead, funds must be furnished and obligated. Immediate readiness 
depends partly on training and partly on equipment and munitions 
on hand. Training expenses are paid for by the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation. The equipment and munitions on hand 
of course are the result of past planning and past procurement 
appropriations, 

The art of conducting the amphibious operation is an ever-advane- 
ing one. In 30 vears we have progressed from the boat to the am- 
phibious tractor and the helic ‘opter, from open sights on naval guns 
to gyroscopic gunsights and precise ordnance computers, from signal 
flags to reliable radio communication. Carrier aviation has evolved 
which supports the landings. These are only a few of the advances 
that have been made. There is a necessity for doing the amphibious 
operation, there is progress in the art. 

Our modern doctrine of amphibious operations calls for the ability 
to conduct — a surface landing using either boats or amphibian 
tractors and a vertical envelopment by means of helicopters. Two 
new types of s dice have evolved. They are the LPH (landing trans- 
port helicopter) and the LPD (the landing transport dock). De- 
scriptions of the LPD and LPH are contained in the annex. We need 
lighter equipment than we have had in the past but it must still do the 
job. We ean accept less endurance and eee cost because the 
operations become more effective. We need equipment of certain 
tynes that we can get ashore by helicopter. This equipment must be 
stripped of all needless weight to get the most value out of our helicop- 
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ter transport. We are concentrating oe —— in this field—that 1s, 
the deve lop unent of equipment for use by landing forces as we are 
charged with by law. ‘The equipment — ale will in a large measure 
improve our amphibious capability. Our mobility from ship to shore 
will be improved. Our ability to communicate from land to sea and to 
control close support aircraft will be enhanced by the helicopter trans- 
ported equipment. Weapons launchers will be transported by heli- 
copter, giving us greater firepower. Amphibious logistic support will 
be increased by reason of helicopter transport: able engineer equipment. 
Beachhead air defense will be improved by virtue of the HAWK sur- 
face-to-air missile which includes our required characteristic of being 
helicopter transportable. Air control in the beachhead. will be en- 
hanced by virtue of a new air transportable radar. We have increased 
our ability to move Marine Corps aviation ashore early in the amphib- 
ious operation, ‘This is made possible by the development of rapid- 
laying aluminum matting, arresting gear, and mobile bulk fuel han- 
dling systems. 

We must place reliance on conventional weapons and we feel that 
our weapons which use atomic munitions should also use conventional 
munitions. ‘This will imsure maximum economy and effectiveness. 
The ability to use all weapons employing conventional munitions is 
essential in view of the necessity to be able to conduct conventional 
War W ‘thou nuclear weapons and limited war. 

The cost of new procurement we plan to initiate in fiscal year 1961 
totals $139.8 million, of which approximately 80 percent is for modern- 
ization. ‘To augment the limited amount of resources, $45.8 million 
expected to be available, we will need $94 million in new obligational 
authority. Our resources of $45.8 million include items totaling $29 
million mm the fiseal year 1960 program for which procurement is not 
planned in that year. 

The obligation plan for fiscal year 1961 is for $141 million. This 
compares with $160 million estimated for the current year, and an 
actual amount of $167.3 million obligated during current fiscal year 
L959, 

Obligations in fiseal year 1960 as of December 31 are $79.7 million, 
or 50 percent of the plan for the year. In fiseal year 1959, 44 percent 
Was obligated at the midyear point. 

Last vear the unobligated balance estimate shown in the budget for 
this procurement appropriation at the end of fiscal year 1959 was $103 
million. When our records were closed for the year, the balance was 
S144 million—an increase of $41 million over the estimate. This situ- 
ation is the result of a lag in the then forecasted obligations, and the 
Increase of $14.6 million in the recovery of prior-year obligations above 
the an iount originally estimated. The unobligated balances shown in 
this year’s budget for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 are the best estimates 
as of now; however, unpredictable circumstances such as an unex- 
pected pr ice change, recovery of funds or program adjustme nts would 
have a definite effect on these estimates. With 1 respect to recoveries, 
hone which are individually significant have occurred so far this year, 
hor do we anticipate any, since the majority of our outstanding orders 
are now from more recent financing. 

At this point T would like to briefly recap the expenditure picture. 
In fiscal year 1959, $156 million was ‘paid, or $4 million short of the 
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revised estimate. This year the target is $150 million of which $61.9 
million has been paid as of December 31. The fiscal year 1961 ex- 
penditures are estimated at $156 million. The resultant unpaid bal- 
ance is due to normal expenditure lag. Large amounts of dormant 
balances on contracts were recovered in fiscal year 1959. 

No further large recoveries are anticipated. Our future unpaid obli- 
gations, therefore, should maintain about the same relationship as 
now tothe size of the progr: ee 

Now for a few words about our fiscal year 1961 request. As a gen- 
eral statement we can say that this program provides for current 
consumption by active forces: an increment of some new items being 
phased in: and a small amount of materiel for mobilization reserve 
of selected items. The portion of our budget applicable to moderniza- 
tion has increased from 63 percent in fiscal year 1958 to almost 80 
percent for fiscal year 1961. 

The program does not provide for funding our full program ob- 
jectives, but rather the minimum amount considered necessary to 
provide for a balanced air-ground team properly equipped to _per- 
form anticipated missions as may be required in support of national 
policy. 

We have present the specialists who have been working closely in the 
areas described to present detailed information on request. This con- 
cludes my prepared statement. 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 
GUIDED MISSILES AND EQUIPMENT 


Approximately $88 million are requested for ammunition and ord- 
nance equipment of which $3314 million is for guided missiles and 
related equipment. 

The Marine Corps is continuing to buy HAWK surface-to-air 
guided missiles for peacetime training and to provide a combat ca- 
pability for active forces. 

9. Funds are requested in fiscal year 1961 to complete the purchase 
of helicopter- -tr or able HAWK ground equipment for active 
forces. In addition, the funds will provide for one battery set to be 
used as a maintenance float set. This is the second such set purchased 
for use as a maintenance pool from which replacement items may be 
drawn immediately in the event of training or combat casualties to 
a like item in one of the tactical battery sets. 

Fiscal year 1961 is the first year that the man portable, surface- 
to-rir REDEYE guided missile is being procured for service use. 
Sufficient numbers are requested to prov ide troop training and evalua- 
a of organization and operational concepts. 

Ammunition will be procured in amounts sufficient to provide 
a annual peacetime training consumption and a very modest increase 
in mobilization reserve stocks. Significant items to be procured are: 
(1) 7.62 mm. ammunition: (2) artillery and rockets; (3) antitank: 
(4) mortars; and (5) rsaose a and pyrotechnics. 

5. Funds are requested to provide the second of our annual incre- 
ee of the 7.62 mm. family of small arms and related equipment. 

Procurement of the second of three annual increments of the 
DAVY CROCKETT weapons system will be accomplished. 
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The funds requested for transportation consist of money re- 
quired to transport previously purchased equipment from the manu- 
facturer to the first Marine Corps destination. 

8. Funds for FMF support in the Far East are to be used to re- 
imburse the U.S. Army for ammunition and equipment furnished to 
Fleet Marine Forces in the Far East through cross-servicing agree- 
ments. 

Of the total requested for ammunition and ordnance equipment, in- 
cluding guided missiles, approximately 25 percent is for items now 
common in the Marine Corps and which have been in use for several 
years. The remainder is for modernization, which includes those 
items recently introduced into the Marine Corps or programed for 
introduction in the near future. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Approximately $27 million NOA are requested for major items of 
communication and electronics equipment. These funds plus approxi- 
mately $10 million carryover will provide for the communications 
and electronics equipment required a the Marine Corps, except for 
aeronautical and cryptographic equipment provided ie the Navy. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will provide the following: 

(a) Single sideband radio receivers to permit reception of emer- 
gency information by low echelon combat forces. 

(0) Improved antenna masts to increase the communication range 
of ri adio relay equipment. 

(c) Facsimile equipment to permit radio transmission of printed 
matter such as maps or photographs. 

(zd) Multichannel radio equipment to provide reliable communi- 
cations at distances up to 100 miles. 

(e) Modernization kits for radars to improve performance and 
decrease susceptibility to enemy Jamming or deception. 

(f) Equipment to permit rapid collection and dissemination of 
combat intelligence information. 

(7) Modern radars which are urgently required to improve our air 
de va Cs ipability during an amphibious ¢ assault. 

(h) Devices used by personnel to determine areas of atomic radia- 
tion. 

(7) Test and maintenance equipment necessary for proper opera 
tion and performance of electronics equipment. 

(7) Reimbursement to the Army for common equipment support 
for the Fleet Marine Force elements in the Far East. 

(4) First destination costs of communication and electronics equip- 
ment to be delivered to the Marine Corps during fiscal year 1961. 


SUPPORT VEHICLES 


This portion of the budget provides for administrative and tactical- 
type vehicles. The administrative vehicles included are the passenger 
carrying type and commercial trucks used primarily by the support- 
ing establishments in order to obviate the purchase of the more costly 
tactical vehicles. This activity requires about $5.8 million. 

Included in this budget are 18 commercial-type buses, 260 


€ 


5-ton 


cargo trucks, and 110 other trucks ranging in size from the 14-ton 
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pickup to the fire-pumper truck with a 750-gallon-per-minute 
capacity. All of these vehicles are to replace similar types due for 
retirement. 

There are 85 amphibian trucks in the budget to provide for re- 
placement of the obsolete, wornout, unserviceable World War IT types 
In one company. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIAL ITANDLING 


In the category of construction and = iterials-handling equipment, 
$6.8 million will be needed to provide the following: 

(a) We will procure bath units, combat foot bridges, floodlight 
trailers, welders and water purification units. These units will be 
used to replace wornout items of equipment procured before and dur- 
ing World War II and will be used to support existing requirements 
by current forces or to provide stocks for early days of combat. 

(6) In the heavy equipment field we will procure 20 rubber-tired 
tractors, 20 scrapers, and 20 motorized graders. These items can be 
sectionalized for transport by helicopter. The procurement of these 
items coupled with the sectionalized rubber-tired front-end loaders 
which were procured in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, will 
provide the Pioneer battalions of a Marine division with a family 
of highly mobile rubber-tired equipment that is capable of either air 
or helicopter transport. 

(c) We will procure materials-handling equipment. Items to be 
procured are commercial forklifts for depot use, warehouse tractors 
for depot use, rough-terrain forklifts for over-the-beach operations 
and to handle supplies in the foreward dump areas, gasoline winches 
for moving of palletized supplies in helicopter supported areas, and 
pump assemblies which will be used in expedient refueller sets. 

(7) We will procure a photomanpping set and reproduction heli-cop 
huts. The photomapping set. will provide a mobile photomanping 
facility for our Topographic Company. Three reproduction heli-cop 
huts, each weighing 300 pounds, will be procured to provide each 
Marine division. This heli-cop hut will replace the present reproduc- 
tion train consisting of five truck-mounted vans which weigh approxi- 
mately 120.000 pounds. 

(ce) To implement this small airfield tactical support (SATS) con- 
cept we will modify existing stocks of M-9 aluminuin matting. Pres- 
ent stocks are unsuitable for surfacing airfields for tactical jet opera- 
tions. The modification, consisting of a plate riveted on the top and 
an improved end connection, adds strength and dust-alleviating qual- 
ities that make this matting suitable for use with jet aircraft. This 
procurement coupled with the M-9-M-2 mat (M-9 matting with a 
plate welded on top and bottom) which was procured in fiscal year 
1960, and the arresting gear and catapult equipment which is being 
provided by BuWeps, will enhance the canability of establishing small 
airfield tactical support (SATS) airfields for h igh-performance jet 
aircraft ashore, and permit subsequent close support air operations 
within the beachhead. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


We previously funded for activity 6, items for test, under this ap- 
propriation as well as for materiel. For fiscal year 1960 the research 
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and development items were transferred to R.D.T. & E., Navy. For 
fiscal year 1961 all of the remaining items funded as development 
test. and evaluation support have been transferred to R.D.T. & E., 
Navy, as well; except two items of equipment for HAWK and RED- 
EYE which are too far advanced to warrant transfer of funding to 
another appropriation. In the future, all funding for development 
test and evaluation support will be in the appropriation, R.D.T. & E., 
Navy. 
AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SHIPS 


ONE AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT DOCK, LPD: COST, $41.4 MILLION 


This is a new type which was developed by the Navy and Marine 
Corps, especially for use in assault by vertical envelopment. 

The amphibious transport, dock, will carry transport helicopters 

id landing craft. It will carry about 900 troops and their equip- 
ent. It lands the troops by helicopter. The equipment and cargo 
that is too heavy to be transported by helicopter will be delivered 
ishore 3 boat. Both the landing craft and the helicopters may be 
launched when the ship is underway or stopped. 

The LPD can carry six of the large transport helicopters and one 
large and three small utility landing craft or six of the smaller 
personnel landing craft. 

It was designed to replace the attack transport (APA) and attack 

wgo ship (AKA). The big advantage is that the men and their 
equipment will both be e: arried in the same ship. 

The first of these was ineluded in our fiseal year 1959 program—the 
econd in 1960 and this is the third of this type. The first one will be 
in the fleet about June 1962 


ONE AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP, LPH; COST $55 MILLION 


The amphibious assault ship (LPH) will combat load and trans- 
port Marine Corps helicopters and troops but does not carry landing 
craft. The troops and their equipment can be landed by helicopters in 
dispersed areas back of the coastline from ship positions 50 to 100 
miles off the coast. This eliminates the hazard of concentrating large 
numbers of ships, men, and equipment in a beach area in the early 
‘tages of an assault landing as was done in World War II. Such 
concentrations are untenable in nuclear warfare. 

It will carry 20 of the larger amphibious transport helicopters HR2S 
or 30 of the smaller HUS types and will land a battalion landing team 
of about 2,000 troops and their assault equipment. 

Three of these ships have been approved 1 in previous programs. The 
lirst will join the fleet early in 1962. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, General Tschirgi. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Sixes. You say this program does not provide for the funding 
of full program objectives. What would the full program objectives 
include 

General Tscumer. Our midrange program objectives, which are 3 
years in the future. They extend from a period of 3 to 5 years in the 
future, and we have a plan to accomplish those objectives. Our an- 
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nual increment to accomplish those objectives is provided for in the 
planning and preparation of the budget. Actually, the program ob- 
jectives are merely what the words imply. They are “objectives. They 
are goals we are trying to reach. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you saying that this budget before us does not pro- 
vide modernization as rapidly as you should have it ? 

General Tscuiat. I am not saying it provides it as rapidly as we 
should have it. I am saying that it does not provide it as rapidly as 
we would prefer to have it. 

Mr. Sixes. How much additional money would be required to pro- 
ceed with modernization at the optimum rate 4 

General Tscuiret. About twice the amount we are asking for this 
year. 

Mr. Sixes. What would you add to your shopping list if you had 
twice the amount of money you are now asking for? You mean twice 
the new obligational authority ? 

General Tscrrat. Yes, sir, a total program equal to twice the NOA. 

Mr. Sixes. What would you buy with that additional amount of 
money? Doyou havea shopping list 2 

General Tscuirar. Yes, sir; 
provide it for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have you provide it for the record. 

(The list follows :) 

Marine Corps 


Procurement, 


{Items desired if additional $48.1 million available] 














we have a shopping list and we could | 


ee RERENRTO 


Budget | Item | Cost 
activity | 

Iai a I I aes i Se ie Weed eel ae oe $2, 436, 000 
|} Mine, AP, M-18 C laymore. Fs eae noe latte Cae alee isdn aaa SSCS Ss Wale mn 1, 950, 00 
SCRUNEIG TID COINPOO. TSEC. BUG nn cu cwansccssceccuseockocsecauwce 424, 600 

| Rocket metor, f/line charge luce atewnkwantens <scbeapennkvankemvenenaghe>aswelues 129, 000 
LVTE-1 - - silat accihiccaihiiais iclactie eaicsal bat inatatallei sh nie lgth trian er acai 6, 460, 00 | 
rae oon MRD RID a ah a iw AGRE CAR Rek WO WaESMRESSASUROS 5. 938, 000 

17, 337, 0 

NO asd con hath cn sia Gh cna sieniaicucipatenionSaireiaestlnabincig | 4, 700, 000 
| MSQ-18 (modified) ...........-..... . Sp nencenpeenueonahenGseesuenacekeencl 871, 000 

| 5, 571, 00 
nO NE nt ee 4, 500, 000 
| Countermeasures set, AN/TL Q- GS oh ss 2, 729, 750 
LS RENE ER Pe oo, iciak in aecscdeedamaunbcbnuecdcenunmaneQabee 2, 266, 680 

| 9, 496, 480 

a) “Dietinkk, $4-ton. 4 & a Howtodient, BA 402 q. . 5 coos recon cccdccawdcucccucd 5, 500, 00 
Amphibious trucks, 242-5 ton 890, 00 
Truck, 5-ton, 6 x 6, cargo, M-54 5, 946, 280 

12, 336, 28 

5 | Tractor, rubber-tired, medium 960, OM 
Modification of matting set, aluminum, M9M1. eae A 2, 240, 00 

Photomapping equipment.. et Ue ae eeu eR Gad etc adoweee 225, 00 


Procurement, M 


rink Corps, total 


3, 425, W F 


48, 165, 710 


Mr. Srxers. What are the main items in the shopping list ? 
General Tscruirct. We would buy some additional HAWK missiles, 
some additional 7.62-millimeter weapons for more rapid conversion to} 
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the new caliber weapons. We would buy some LVT engineer vehicles, 
which are mine-clearing vehicles used on the beach. We would buy 
some additional communications equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you buy new tanks? 

General Tscutrar. No, sir; not this year. We have our require- 
ments in tanks for the immediate future. 

Mr. Stxes. How much time would you buy if you had the additional 
money you have spoken of ? 

General Tscuirer. Actually, we will never reach full modernization 
because of the advancement of we: apons and equipment, new advances 
in metals and in electronics. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me a date. What speedup would you gain? 

If you do not have that, provide it for the record if you need some 
time on it. 

General Tscuiret. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

If the Marine Corps received an additional $48.1 million in the fiscal year 
1961 request, modernization would be advanced about 5 months. 

Mr. Srxes. How much money did you actually request for this 
program ¢ 

General Tscuiret. Our actual submission to the Navy Comptroller 
was $187.9 million for our program this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the figure which you gave me just a little while 
ago? 

General Tscurrar. No, sir, it is not; $276 million would be approxi- 
mately the double figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Why did you not ask the Department of the Navy to 
support your request for an amount double the present amount if that 
is what you need for optimum modernization ? 

General Tscuiret. As I explained, I think we asked for a program 
of $295 million in the very early stages and our actual submission 
was $187.9 million. We, in effect, did ask for the program. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 

General Tscurrat. I believe this has been explained by Mr. Franke 
in his appearance before this committee, when the original Depart- 
ment of the Navy budget for $19 billion request was made up, which 
ended up at about $11 Dillion, 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know something about the actual degree of 
modernization of weapons and equipment which the Marines have. 

To what extent are you equipped with the new 7.62 weapons; 10 
percent, 50 percent, or what? 

General Tscuirct. The first deliveries will come out of 1960 money 
and we will start getting our first weapons about June of 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. As far as those weapons are concerned, the answer is 
that at this time it is zero? 

_ General Tscrirer. Zero. We are providing for 25 percent modern- 
ization per year. 
TANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What kind of tanks do you have? 

General ‘T’scruimer. We have the M-48A-1 and the M-103A-1. 
lhe M-48 is the 50-ton and the M-103 is the 62-ton tank. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you at a later date to receive some M-60 tanks? 
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General Tscuirer. We are not buying M-—60 tanks, nor do we intend 
to get into that program. As I mentioned previous!ly—— 

Mr. Sixes. Why is that? 

General Tscuirci. There are two main reasons: We have our re- 
quirements in tanks for the foreseeable future. We have ——— 
M-—4s’s: M-—103 tanks. ‘Those will be in our—— 

Mr. Sikes. The M-103 is a heavier tank with a larger gun? 

General Tscutrar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that your heaviest tank? 

General Tscumear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you use that in an amphibious attack ? 

General Tscuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will it go through water ? 

General Tscnirar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Where would you use this heavy tank ¢ 

General Tscuirct. We use it on any amphibious operation which 
would call for an over-the-beach landing. It can be landed by land- 
ing ships tank and landing craft utility. It can be landed across a 
causeway. This tank has been recently put through troop tests out 
at Camp Pendleton with outstanding results, as far as we are con- 
cerned. It has very good mobility and good hill-climbing ability. 

It is quite agile for its size and range. 

Mr. Sixes. How much range does it have / 

General Tscrmer. About 25,000 yards. 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of crusing range. 

General Tscrirer. Eighty miles. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the British gun ? 


} 
General Tscuirer. No, sir. The British-developed gun is | 


105mm. in the M—60 tank. 


HEAVY AND MEDIUM TANKS 


Mr. Srxes. What are the comparative numbers of heavy and medium 
tanks that you have? 

General Tscuircr, About two to one. We have two mediums for 
one heavy. Actually, we do not call this a heavy tank. It is a heavy- 
gun tank, 

Mr. Froop. This is what you use for busting bunkers. You want 
the gun; is that it ? 

General Tscuirct. We use this tank for three things: Its primary 
mission is antitank; the secondary mission is to bust bunkers, block- 
houses, or any hard target; the next mission is support of troops as 
you see in the picture w here the troops are riding on it [indicating]. 

With its machineguns and 120-mm. gun it is a close infantry-sup- 
port weapon. Actually there is a fourth mission which is not very 
efficient but which is used on occasion. That is in an artillery role. 

Mr. Sixers. How would you use the M-48 tank? 

General Tscuiret. We use it in the same way we use the M-103. 

Mr. Stxrs. Do you realize the deficiencies or weaknesses of the M-48 
in comparison with the present-day Russian tank ? 

General Tscnirar. Yes, sir; we are aware of that. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you satisfied with the M48? You say you are not 
planning to acquire any of the M-60 tanks but are you satisfied with 
the M-48? 
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tend General Tscrurer The primary role for the heavy tank, of course, 
the heavy-gun tank, I should say, is as an antitank weapon. 
Mr. Sikes. You ought to have more than one-third of your force 
r re- in heavy-gun tanks. 
area General Tscruimet We would not— 
Mr. Sixes. We are talking about the M—48’s now. 
General Tscuiret. Yes, sir. 
We would not want to convert all of our medium tanks to heavy-gun 


tanks. There are certain times and places where an M—48 tank 1s bet- 
han the heavy-gun tank. 
“ss Sikes. What are those times and places / 


General Tsc HinGi. Road conditions and bridge conditions would, at 

ain times, perhaps permit you to move an M—48 where you could 

not move an M-103. I think the main reason that we would not want 

to convert is that we have a large amount of money tied up in our 

‘hich M-ts5 tanks and they have a good useful life. They are going to be 
and- | supported by the Army for at least the next 8 years in the spare parts 


OSS & program. They are a good weapon, a good tank. They are not the 
s out optimum and I doubt whether we ever will have the optimum tank. 
con- | would like to go off the record just a minute. 

ty. Mr. Stxes. All right. 


Mr. Stkrs. We have a lot of money invested in battleships, too. 
It has been decided that they are no longer a good weapon. 
! This M48 tank is a good tank until it has to fight a modern Russian 
tank. ‘There are several times as many Russian tanks which are 
superior in firepower, cruising range, and other characteristics to our 
M-48 as there are M-48’s in our category. 

I do not think the American people ought to be told that this is a 
good weapon, in view of the fact that a weapon is only as good as its 
capabilities permit it to be. Against Russian tanks the M-48 would 
be badly overmatched. 

[ am tired of having the American people told that this is a weapon 
dium | with which we can win wars. We have to measure our weapons in 

terms of the weapons they must fight. 


the 


s for Has the Marine Corps recognized those weaknesses in the M-48 
aVy- tank ¢ 
General Tscuirer. Yes, sir. 

want That is one reason we have our present heavy-gun tank. We fore- 

saw that in 1950 and it was largely through our ‘efforts that the heavy- 
mary; gun tank was developed. I believe we have met the requirements that 
lock- the Marine Corps must have in our expected role and situations which 
ps as Wwe expect to operate under. 
ing]. Mr. Srxes. Could the heavy gun be satisfactorily mounted on an 
-SUp- M-48 chassis ? 
very Colonel Roprnson. It possibly could be; yes, sir. 
le. Mr. Srxes. It is considered more feasible to develop a better round 

, forthe 90-millimeter gun on the M—48? 

3. & Colonel Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 
\{-48 Mr. Sixes. What is its present status ? 


Colonel Ronrnson. It has been developed and it is being typed 

classified this year. We do have procurement extending from previ- 

e not ous year funds and we have a portion in this year’s budget. I think 

with it will compare very teva ably insofar as killing probability and 
| first-round hit probability. 
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Mr. Sixes. When will it be in our inventory 4 

Colonel Ropinson. We should start receiving deliveries next fiscal 
vear, 

Mr. Sixes. Are you buying them in this budget ? 

Colonel Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you bought them in prior budgets ? 

Colonel Ropryson. Yes, sir. We have not received deliveries, how- 
ever. We have funded in previous years for this round. 


AMPHIBIOUS AND VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. What are your capabilities for over-the-beach opera- 
tions ¢ 

I want some general information on that. 

What kind of an offense can you mount with present forces and 
equipment and how long can you sustain it / 

If you handle a Lebanon sort of operation with you own forces 
and equipment, how long could you sustain it, if you ran into serious 
fighting ¢ 

General ‘Tscuirar. At the present time we can lift about 114 di- 
visions with our amphibious shipping. Those are the austere ele- 
ments of the division. 

Mr. Sixes. You can lift 144 divisions over the beach but how 
long can you sustain these forces with present-day equipment ! 

General Tscuirei. If we put production into full swing to support 
it, and production would not have to go into full swing to support 
114% divisions, we could sustain it indefinitely, or until our job was 
finished. 

Mr. Srxrs. You cannot go into production without toolup and 
other initial delays. 

How long can you sustain an amphibious operation with your 
present facilities—what you have now 4 

General Tscuiret. This should be off the record. 

Mr. Stxes. With your present mobilization reserve ? 

General Tscuirer. Off the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

What is your capability for vertical envelopment in the same 
general terms / 

General Tscrirert. At the present time we can lift ———— troops. 
We have three helicopter carriers—the Princeton, the Bower, and the 
Thetis Bay. 

Mr. Srxes. How long can you sustain a vertical envelopment of 
the size contemplated ? 

General Tscrimer. Actually, we would probably run out of heli- 
copters before we would run out of equipment to sustain our ground 
forces. 

Mr. Stxes. One limiting factor is as effective as another, if it stops 
a total effort. 

General Tscuirert. We have approximately ———— combat-service- 
able helicopters of the HUS and HR-2-S type. We could sustain a 
helicopter operation but it would be at a considerably lower rate 
because of the maintenance that would have to be done on the heli- 
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copters before we would run out of equipment to sustain our ground 
helicopter operation. 

Mr. Srxes. Your staying power in vertical envelopment would be 
measured in weeks, rather than months, would it not? 

General Tscurrai. Yes, sir. 


HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Suxes. What is your request for helicopters this year? 

General Nickerson. In the HUS category, we requested 85. That 
isin the Navy budget on aircraft. In other aircraft, we had requested 
and funded 20 GV-1 or C-130 in the Navy aircraft procurement. 

In the A2F, eight, I believe. Admiral Beardsley might correct 
me on this. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that what you are actually allowed in this budget ? 

General Nickerson. In the category of HUS, 85; and in the GV-1, 
actually 2 in 1958; 4 in 1959; 10 in 1960; and 20 this year, for a total 
of 36. 

We ended up with only 11 HUS helicopters and a total of 8 GV-1’s 
under requirements. 


LACROSSE AND LITTLE JOHN MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that the accuracy of missiles is not 
particularly good with HE warheads—I am speaking about battle- 
field weapons—that is not a limiting factor when you use nuclear war- 
heads. Does the Marine Corps insist on a capability for a conven- 
tional or high-explosive round for use in missiles / 

General Tscuircr. I think I covered that in my statement. Our 
most likely use of any of these weapons is for limited war, but we must 
be prepared to conduct atomic war. 

Mr. Sixes. These weapons do not have enough accuracy with con- 
ventional or high-explosive rounds to make them valuable in combat. 
Why do you ask for conventional rounds when the accuracy of the 
weapon is such a limiting factor with these rounds ? 

Colonel Ronrnson. Do you refer to the HONEST JOHN? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, that is one of them. 

General Tscnirat. I think I tried to cover that in my statement and 
perhaps I was not able to doso successfully. 

If we carry LITTLE JOHN around, we want to be able to use that 
with a conventional warhead, as well as an atomic warhead. 

(Classified insert provided the committee.) 

Mr. Stxes. You have already told me that and I have told you that 
the degree of accuracy is poor with HE warheads in these weapons. 

_ Why do you ask for a capability for using conventional warheads 
In weapons of limited accuracy ? 

General Tscuirat. We have not asked for either the LACROSSE 
or the LITTLE JOHN in this year’s budget. We made the decision, 
as you are probably aware, that these ground-to-ground weapons were 
not satisfactory for our purposes and, therefore, we are out of those 
two programs; LITTLE JOHN and the LACROSSE. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a substitute for them ? 

(reneral T'scritmer. We have several substitutes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they being tested or procured / 
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General Tscutrer. If I may list them, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have a substitute for what, LACROSSE ? 

General Tscutrer. No, sir: a substitute for performing the mission 
of putting the warhead or explosive on the target in another way 
besides sending it through a missile or via a missile. We have the 
8-inch howitzer which is 

Mr. Sixes. We know its qualifications, but what else ? 

General Tscrirer. We have our 120-mm gun tank and we have— 

Mr. Sixes. No; Lam speaking of missiles as substitutes. 

General Tscnirar. We have airborne missiles, the ZUNI and the 
BULLPUP, as well as conventional bombs and two more missiles 
that are coming along. 

Mr. Froop. That is not ground-to- — 

General Tscumer. No, sir; this is not, but this puts the explosive 
on target. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you obtain the accuracy you want on the air-to- 
ground missiles ? 

General Tscutret. So far, the accuracy has been very high. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the accuracy? If you do not have it, supply it 
for the record ? 

General Tscuirer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

BULLPUP is an air-to-ground guided missile now in use by the fleets. ZUNI 
is an unguided air-to-ground rocket but is highly effective against hard point 
targets. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, Skipper, you have no substitute ground-to- 
ground against a strong point for LACROSSE; is that right? You 
abandoned LACROSSE and I do not blame you. You have nothing 
to take its place coming or going, ground-to-ground, for the Marines? 
Tam talking about a Marine outfit. 

You wanted this LACROSSE for 10 years. Heavens knows why 
you have not got it, but you do not have it. It is the weapon you 
have been looking for for 100 years and there ain’t no substitute for 
it at this point, is there? 

General Tscuirer. No, sir: there isnot. We want the LACROSSE, 
MOD-1, and those have the military characteristics which we require. 

Mr. Frioop. Let me ask you this: The Army people were in here 
and we climbed all over them, the Ordnance people and the P. & P. 
people. They intimated that the Chief of Army Ordnance intimated 
th: : the Marines are evine ing again an interest in this LACRC OSSE. 

I said to them, “What date did that take place, this morning?” 

He was pretty vague about it and said something like, “in the last 

several months” and that was all I could get out of him. I do not 
say he does not know what he is talking ‘about but it was news to 
me and everybody in the room about 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon. 

Are you still interested in this silly pigeon ? 

General Tscutrer. No, sir. We are interested in the LACROSSE 
MOT)-1, which has, as you know, special characteristics. 

Mr. Froop. The Marines have alw: ays had a need, and still have a 
need, for a ground-to-ground weapon against the strong point of 
the kind we are talking about. 
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You thought you had it when missile warfare developed; it is 
one of the most important basic needs you have up until this minute, 
and there is nothing in sight anyplace ; is that it ? 

(general Tscuiret. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Isn’t that fine. 


COBRA ANTITANK MISSILE 


Mr. Sikes. What is the status of the COBRA? What do you use 
for and how do you use it ? 

General Tscuirer. Could we go off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Tscuiret. This was developed by West Germany and it is 
their standard antitank missile. It is one of four which we have 
investigated. 

There are two French missiles, the SS-10 and the SS-11, and the 
Army DART. COBRA is a wire-guided missile controlled by eye- 
sight to put it on target. It has a range of 500 to 1,700 yards and it 
will go through at least 21 inches of armor. 

We understand that its accuracy is quite high and we are testing it 
in Camp Pendleton this year, or next month, T believe, and, based on 
the — of that test, and certain safety features which the Army 
arsenal, or Army Ordnance is looking into for us, will determine 
whether or not we are going to adopt this as a standard antitank 
weapon. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of a platform is it launched from ? 

Colonel Rosrnson. As General Tschirgi explained, this is a wire- 
guided missile developed by a German concern. It has been adopted 
asthe standard antitank weapon for the German Army. Last summer 
we became interested in it and received a formal presentation from the 
Daystrom Corp., who have been licensed to manufacture, or sell, this 
inthe United States and in which they proposed providing 100 missiles 
and associated equipment for a cost of $50,000. We entered into a 
contract with Daystrom on that basis. 

As I said, the COBRA is wire-guided and comes in a box which is 
both a shipping and handling container made of lightweight foam 
plastic. This package is floatable and the whole thing weighs 29 
pounds. A recess in the top is provided for carrying the battery and 
it comes with a 75-foot reel of cable and a 414 pound control box with 
a control stick. 

The missile is assembled by screwing the warhead to the airframe. 
It is a very simple operation. A launch cable is anchored to the 
ground. This cable is removed from the rear and staked to the ground. 
The launch cable is attached to the base plate and to the control box. 

A small deflection shield is placed underneath the missile to provide 
& base for the expanding gases to push upon and to lessen observation 
and dust. 

The missile is now ready to fire. 

Mr. Sikes. From the ground ? 

Colonel Rosrnson. From the ground in just that position. 

The gunner who controls the ¢ control box can be up to 50 yards away 
from the missile and he can fire as many as eight missiles in sequence 
from his one control box. 
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Mr. Forp. How rapidly / 

Colonel Roginson. He has to follow this to the target. In other 
words, he must get this missile down to the target before he can 
guide another one; only one at a time. 

Mr. Froop. What probability of hit, first round, maximum range! 

Colonel Rozinson. That is a little hard for us to say right now 
until we complete our tests. It is indicated though, and 1 will go 
into that a little later and will give you an idea of its accuracy ; it is 
real good. 

Mr. Anprews. May [ask a question 4 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. The accuracy of the COBRA, Colonel, is dependent 
upon the accuracy of the man who guides it into the target; is that 
right 

Colonel Ropinson. That is true. 

Mr. Anprews. He has to be a good marksman to get maximum 
accuracy ¢ 

Colonel Roprnson. That is true. 

Mr. Awnprews. Are you familiar with the comparable French 
weapon { 

Colonel Roninson. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Anprews. I saw one of those French missiles fired down at 
Fort Benning last fall and it was very, very effective. They had 
a man there who really knew how to h: indle it. 

How much trouble is it to teach a man to become an expert at 
handling that missile ¢ 

Colonel Rogrnson. We have had experience with the French mis- 
siles, the SS-10 and SS-11, to which you referred. We have trained 
gunners on the systems and it does take time. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you consider this COBRA a better missile than 
the French missile ¢ 

Colonel Rosryson. It appears at this stage of the game that this 
missile will be much easier to train operators on than the other types 
we have had experience with, 

Mr. Weaver. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. There is no possibility of firing a salvo with the 
Weapon ¢ 

Colonel Ropinson. Negative. It is a one-round deal for one 
gunner. 

Mr. Frioop. In these last winter maneuvers in Germany with the 
Germans and our people, was this weapon operational? Did you 
have any observers there ¢ 

Colonel Ropryson. We did not. I do know it has been under test 
for some time in Germany. Last September 30 the German anti- 
tank academy put on a demonstration for certain of our U.S. rep- 
resentatives. They had eight missiles fired from two locations and 
they had five tanks approaching from the left front, about 2,000 
meters away. That is about 2,200 yards. 

The gunners opened fire with a round at 1,990 yards. That gives 
you some idea of the accuracy that was achieved with those eight 
missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. At half a mile on flat terrain, it is a sure killer? 
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Colonel Rosrnson. Yes, sir; this warhead is reported to penetrate 
21 inches of armor plate. 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


FISCAL DATA TABLES 


Would you please insert in the record certain tables you have pre- 
pared at the request of the committee ? 

General Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Unobligated and unexpended balances, 1960 


| | 
| Unobligated | Unexpended 


| balance | _ balance 

| | 
June 30, 1959.....-.--- i --------|! $157, 220, 184 | 1 $448, 215, 617 
Dee .31, 1959_-- beanweuuneases .----| 208,095,523 | 517,972, 891 
Jan. 31, 1960 (estimated) - Stawnkiuns a ae | 174,611,326 506, 750, 367 
June 30, 1960 (estimated) E z ; . | 119, 807, 168 429, 723, 041 





1 Excludes $133,850,000 new obligational authority included in succeding figures. 


Analysis of unobligated balance 


[In thousands] 


Actual, Estimated, 
Dec. 31, 1959 | June 30, 1960 


Unobligated commitments _-—...-- boresen : ‘ . $69, 943 $74, 043 
Service account site css al iota ; a a 67,107 70, 443 
Military assistance program.....................-..- Sa eee ae RT ie 2, 836 | 3, 600 
PU dune wade aae ; a : 138, 153 | 45, 764 

tal a ale Sat ial ah a eee saecanimemaia at ehadeie 208, 096 | 149, 807 


(nobligated commitments with other services as of Dec. 31, 1959 (service account 


Budget activity Total Army Navy Air Force 





1, Ammunition and ordnance equipment a $12, 704, 316 $4, 455, 998 |... é 
2. Guided missiles and equipment 2, 629, 195 | 8, 147, 311 a= 
8. Communications and electronics equipment 1, 243, 594 3, 872, 941 $9, 900, 624 
4. Support vehicles 565, 719 De Ba sunesacamaienan 
5. Railroad, engineer and materials handling 
equipment ‘ a 1, 512, 909 411, 809 | 1, 101, 100 : < 
6. Development, test, and evaluation support. 6, 944, 650 5, 196, 267 | 1, 675, 373 | 73, 010 
Subtotal ‘ ‘ 53, 013, 133 22, 750, 900 20, 288, 599 Y, 973, 634 
Unot ted commitments and allotments by 
Marine Corps Bees a. EU eas cacenuselcanepasmcetens 
Fotal unobligated commitments and 
llotment ‘ ‘ asa a 67, 196, 351 ‘a 
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Procurement, Marine Corps, status of deliveries of major items 
(excludes activity 6—items for test) 


Total orders undelivered, June 30, 1959__..__._________________ $357, 486, 329 
New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1960______-________________ 146, 655, 000 
Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1960__..........-_____ 504, 141, 329 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1960_........-.._.._.._.____- 137, 000, 000 
Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1960__________ 367, 141, 329 
New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1961__....._________.._. 135, 252, 000 
Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1961_________________. 502, 393, 329 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1961.....2..~...2-2-u cucu 146, 000, 000 
Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1961__________ 356, 393, 329 


Mr. Sixes. We shall insert in the record pages 5, 6, 15, 21, 24, 31, 
and 37. 
(The pages follow :) 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Summary of comparative new obligational authority 


Difference 


Budget activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
pared with 
1960 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment $25, 000, 000 $37, 365, 000 $32, 298, 000 $5, 067, 000 
2. Guided missiles and equipment $6), 332, 000 21, 574, 000 24, 758, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipment. 24, 878, 000 26, 885, 000 +2, 007, 000 
4. Support vehicles z 5, 178, 000 5, 864, 000 +686, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer and materials handling 
equipment 8, 141, 000 5, 560, 000 —2, 581, 000 
6. Development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port = : 9, 449, 000 1, 819, 000 7, 630, 000 
Total comparative new obligational au- 
thority 25, 000, 000 131, 343, 000 94, 000, 000 —37, 343, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers 
(NOAA)... : ss fee 2, 507, 000 — 2, 507, 000 
Total new obligational authority in 
budget document -- : ; 25, 000, 000 133, 850, 000 94, 000,000 | —39, 850, 000 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in subsequent 
years i ; 33, 850, 000 29, 000, 000 — 4, 850, 000 
Obligations against current-year funds 25, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 65. 000, 000 | —35, 000, 000 
Add: Obligations against prior-year authority - 142, 336, O98 60, 000, 000 76, 000, 000 | +16, 000, 000 
Less: Comparative transfers of obligations in | 
budget document_- -- ‘ - 17, 163, 259 6, 460, 000 —6, 460, 000 
Total direct obligations in budget doc- | 
ument is 150, 172, 839 153, 540, 000 141, 000,000 | —12, 540,000 
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BupGet Activity No. 1.- 
obligational authority by budget project 








Ammunition and ordnance equipment comparative new 














Difference 
Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
| pared with 
1960 
1A. Ammunition..._----- nee cunbacianaews 25, 000,000 | $13,361,000 | $21,500,000 | +$8, 139, 000 
SS RN no cain an oi ies ec Rees eee arate asco ta 103, 000 20, 000 —83, 000 
1C. Weapons blir daniea paige sn ans 14, 115, 000 10, 498, 000 —3, 617, 000 
SD, COAT PO io adic cecicccscnccaee ‘ ‘ 9, 786, 000 280, 000 —9, 506, 000 
Total comparative new obligational au- 
CNIS en asn cnc odekenwoasnshe nsec 25, 000, 000 37, 365, 000 32, 298, 000 —5, 067, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers 
(NOA)..- salsa sate lien os enc co aia anes pases Sm a ie lama el Ge ait sass gon cn at i aac io ce alin 
Total new obligational authority in 
DUGSGL GOCUINONE . ..- coc cecenecesadaes 25, 000, 000 37, 365, 000 32, 298, 000 —5, 067, 000 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in subsequent 
WORE cance oe achc kane skies ae ene ped aubnsausEeeumaaneaes 5, 365, 000 4, 098, 000 —1, 267, 000 
Obligations against current year funds._-- 25, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 28, 200, 000 —3, 800, 000 
Add: Obligations against prior-year authority. - 29, 482, 285 23, 000, 000 25, 800, 000 +-2, 800, 000 
Less: Comparative transfers of obligations in 
DUGEEt GUCUIDODE: < cncacecchedmesankechmasuadice sec buadeGn cs lecasommnnkapanlLodnieeiang abelete aneaaeaaed 
Total direct obligations in budget docu- 
NIA adic ccu caateewcawswaneuebameneeel 54, 482, 285 55, 090, 000 54, 000, 000 —1, 000, 000 





BupGer Activity No. 2. 
tional authority by budget project 


Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 





2A. Guided missiles..........-.--------------- eats Ase 253 | $32, 888,000 | 
2B. Ground equipment i tai cas Sc A era i asada | 13,444, 000 
Total comparative new obligational au- | | | 
thority....- ae = ; a IR ald 46, 332, 000 | 

Net adjustnent for comparative transfers | ] 


Total new obligational authority in 
budget document naan iis Gs 

Less: Obligations to be incurred in subse- 
quent years. 


eats 2 oh 46, 332, 000 | 


11, 332,000 | 


Obligations against current-year funds 
Add: Obligations against prior-year authority 
Less: Comparative transfers of obligations in 

budge t document 


: 35, 000, 00 | 
$49, 707, 620 8,00, 000 | 


Total direct obligations in budget docu- | 


niki ncikecccnduweway kate —— | 49,707,620 | 43,000,090 | 
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| 1961 estimate 


Guided missiles and equipment comparative new obliga- 


Difference 

19€1 com- 

pared with 
1960 


$12, 460,000 | —$20, 428, 000 





9, 114, 000 —4, 330, 000 
21, 547, 000 — 24, 758, 000 
-——-—-| papain 
21, 574, 000 — 24, 758, 000 


5, 574, 000 


16, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 


— 5, 758, 000 


— 19, 000, 000 
+13, 000, 000 


37,000, 000 —6, 000, 000 
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new obliqational authorit 


3A Communications and electronics equip- 
ment esos 
Total comparative new obligational au 
thority 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers 
NOA) “ bs 
Total new obligational authority in 
budget document 5 


Obligations to be incurred in subsequent 


ns against current-year funds 
Add: Obligations against prior-ye 
1 transfers 
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No. 4 Support 


Project 


Administrative vehicles 
Tactical vehicles_- 


4A, 
4B, 
Total comparative new obligational au 
thority 
Net adjustment 
(NOA) 


for comparative transfers 


Total new obligational authority in 
budget document 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in subse 
quent years ialatinsa ita dine iil wiehiriendy ei intent 





Obligations 
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Comparative transfers of obligations in 
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Less 
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/ by budget project 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
$24. 878, 000 $26, S85, OOO 

24, S78, OUO 26, SSO, OOO 

C 24, 878, OOO 26, 885, OOO 
9, 878, 000 15, S85, 000 

15, 000, 000 11. 000, 000 

$36. 170. 771 1¥, OOU, OOO 23, OOO, VEE 
36. 170. 771 34, 000, OVO 34, 000, 000 


nev 


ehir feS Con parative 


budget project 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 196] estimate 
$1, 102, 000 $1, 824, 000 
4,076, OOO 4, 040, OOO 
5, 178, 000 S64, OOO 
5, 178, 000 5, 864, 000 
1, 178, 000 1, 864, 000 
4,000, 000 4,000, 000 
$6, 430, 119 6, BUO, OOO 2, WOO, VOU 


6, 430, 119 10, 000, OOO 6, BOO, OOO 


Communications and electronics equipine nt comparative 


Ditference 

1961 com 

pared with 
1960 


$2, 007, 000 


+2, 007, 000 


+-2, 007, 000 
-+-6, 007, 000 


4, 000, 000 
+-4, 000, 000 





obligational authority 


Difference 

1961 com- 

pared with 
1960 


$+-722, 000 


— 36, 000 


+-686, 000 


-+- 686, 000 


—686, 000 


4, 000, 000 


—4, 000, 000 
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', 000 


000 


’, 000 
}, 000 


), 000 


), OOO 


2 O10 
$6, OUU 


$6, O00 
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1959 actual 


1960 estimate 


$7, 154, 000 


Y87, OOU 


8, 141, 000 


8, 141, 000 
2, 141, OOO 
6, 000, 000 


2. 000, 000 


8. O00, OOO 


Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equipment 
new obligational authority by budget project 


1961 estimate 


$4, 186, 000 
1, 374, OVO 


5, 560, 000 


5, 560, 000 
1, 560, 000 
4, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


7, 000, 000 


new obligational authority by budget project 


Project 


nition 


1 missiles (including all equipment) 


6C, Artillery 


», Weape 


( 
. Electr 
SUDpDDpOor 
ppor 


6H, Other 


Total 
th 
Net adjust 
NOA 
Total 
bid 


Less: Oblis 
juent ye 
Oblis 
Add: Oblis 
Less: Comy 
budget 


Total 


aoc 


document 


ns a 
t vehicles ie 
nics equipment... 
t vehicles... 


comparative new obligational au 


rity 


ment for comparative transfers 


new obligational 
get document... can ins 
itions to be incurred in subse 


iTS 


autherity in 


itions 
itions 
yarative 


against current-yvear funds 
iwainst prior-year authority 
transfers of obligations in 


direct obligations in 
Iment..... 


budget 


$19, 040, 470 


17, 163, 259 


1, 877, 211 


L950 estimate 


5, 000 
, 000 


OOU 
000 
U0U 





9, 449, 000 


2, 507, 000 


11, 956, 000 
3, 956, 000 


8, 000, 000 
2, 000, VOO 


6, 460, 000 


3, 540, 000 


1961 estimate 


$1, 819, 000 


1, 819, 000 


1, 819, 000 


19, 000 | 


1, 800, 000 


1, 200, 000 | 


3, 000, 000 


Difference 

1961 com- 

pared with 
1960 


$2, 968, 000 
+387, OOU 


—2, 581, 000 


- ) 581, O00 
581, 000 
—2, 000, 000 


+1, 000, 000 


—1, 000, 000 


De velopment, test, and evaluation support comparative 


Difference 

1961 cor 

pared with 
14080 


"$3. 246, 000 
1, 737. 000 


—608, 000 
—868, 000 


—7, 630, 000 


— 2, 507. 000 


—10, 137, 000 


—3, 937, 000 


—6, 200, 000 
—800, 000 


—6, 460, 000 


— 540, 000 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like inserted in the record a table showing what 
portion of your fiscal year 1961 program is for mobilization reserves 
Would you prepare that / 

General Tscutrar. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 


The fiscal year 1961 budget request of $139,764,082 contains $44,007,784 for 
mobilization reserves, which includes code plan requirements. 


(Additional information of a classified nature has been furnished 
the committee. ) 


POSITION ON LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Sixes. What is the Marine Corps position on the LACROSSE 
missile? We have talked about this generally and now tell me spe- 
cifically. You may prepare a statement on it, if you wish. 


General Tscnuirer. Yes, sir. Are you familiar w ith the reasons we 
do not want it! 

Mr. Srxes. I want you to prepare a complete statement for the 
record. 

General Tscurrat. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MARINES Drop LACROSSE 


The following is a quote from the Office of the Chief of Ordnance Technical 
Information Report 5-2-1(2) of September 1958 : 

“During World War II, concrete pillboxes and reinforced log bunkers had 
proved to be extremely resistant to conventional artillery fire, and the need for 
a more effective weapon system for use agninst such targets was apparent. 
In 1947 the Marine Corps formulated the requirements for a highly accurate 
general-support guided missile system that would be specifically designed for 
use against ground fortifications, but which would also effectively supplement 
the fire of other artillery and aircraft weapons against personnel and materiel. 
Under the sponsorship of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, feasibility studies of 
such a weapon system were carried out for the next 3 years. In May 1950, the 
report on the findings of these investigations stated that it could be developed. 
In June of that year the project for the new weapon system—LACROSSE I— 
was transferred to the Department of the Army by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and responsibility for its development was immediately assigned to the Ordnance 
Corps.” 

In May 1959 the Marine Corps advised the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, that 
the LACROSSE I did not meet the Marine Corps requirements forth in the 
military characteristics. It was requested that the Army advise the Marine 
Corps if the Army planned to produce a LACROSSE system which —— meet 
the characteristics desired by the Marine Corps. The Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
replied in August 1959 that LACROSSE MOD I development. was ame termi: 
nated and that LACROSSE I would be produced for Army tactical units. The 
Marine Corps then informed the Army that their participation in the LACROSSE 
program was terminated. 


Mr. Stxrs. Does it have to be off the record? Is it classified ? 

General Tscrtret. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Why must that be off the record? If you do not want 
it, what difference does it make? 

Mr. Suses. Put it in the record and if you have to, you can clean 
it up. 


Colonel Ropinson. The reasons we do not want the LACROSSE— 
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Mr. Froop. Are you talking about the enemy and friendly radio, 
electronic interference ? 

Colonel Roprwson. Reliability and other factors. 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead and tell us and then you can clean up the 
record if you want to. 

Colonel Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

General T'scurrar. The reliability of the production mode} is 
yercent that the missile will work. 

Mr. Anprews. Will work? 

General Tscurret. Will work without—— 

Mr. Sixes. I understood ———— percent ? 

(yeneral Tscuiret, That is a difference of opinion, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Froop. He swallowed twice; I saw that Adam’s apple move 
twice. 

Colonel Rosrnson. The present LACROSSE system does not meet 
our requirements, nor does it meet the Army’s approved military 
characteristics which were approved in the Army Technical Commit- 
tee Report No. 86527, 

Mr. Froop. Let me interrupt you right there. The Army people 
say that is true, but it has no value. It is unimportant in the field 
when you are using it as a tactical weapon because it is most unlikely, 
almost to the point of being ridiculous, that an enemy will be con- 
cerned with electronic countermeasures against a pigeon this size in 
the field. 

‘The Army pooh-poohs that complaint as not being worthy of intel- 
ligent consideration as a tactical pigeon of that size and yield. 

Mr. Sikes. Any comment? 

Colonel Roprnson. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Lay it on. 

General Tscurrat. It takes a very simple device to interfere with 
the control of the LACROSSE. LACROSSE, as you know, is con- 
trolled by a forward station and it must have the radio signals going 
back to it. If any radio transmitter gets on the same frequency, the 
missile is lost. 

If you put a nuclear warhead on one of these things, it is going to 
be a little bit unfortunate if somebody guided it to the wrong place, 
or if it got to the wrong place without any guidance. It is a $70,000 
missile and it can be interfered with by another local station. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean $70,000 a round ? 

General Tscuirer. Yes, sir; or $75,000. 

Colonel Robinson has some more information on this. 

Colonel Rorrnson. Gentlemen, in order to be of value, any weapon 
system must be responsive to the requirement on a timely basis. With 
the reliability that we have in this weapon, which is extremely low 
at the present time, both in preflight checkout and flight checkout, it 
has not met expectations by a wide margin. I have no figures, but 
I can get them if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Srxrs. Please submit them for the committee’s use. 

Colonel Ronrnson. All right, sir. 

(Classified insert provided the committee.) 

Colonel Roprnson. Anytime you have a weapon of this type that 
you cannot depend on to give you the firepower that you need at the 
time you need it, you should not have it on the battlefield. 
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Mr. Froop. This is the one you are crying for? 

Colonel Rortnson. We have had a stated requirement for this 
weapon up until the time we withdrew from the program. 

Mr. Forp. Wonld the gentleman yield ? 

Would the MOD-1 remedvy the principal defects to which you refer? 

Colonel Rortwson. The MOD-1 would have remedied many of the 
defects to which we have addressed ourselves. It eliminated almost 
entirely the ECM factor. Its indicated reliability would have been 
better, or should have been much better. 

Mr. Anprews. Out of 20 tries, only-————of them fired. What was 
the accuracy of those- -9 

Colonel Rorrnson. We have no quarrel with LACROSSE from 
the standpoint of accuracy; although it has not met the military 
characteristics. 

Mr. Anprews. You say it is about 40 percent accurate? 

Colonel Rortnson. No, sir. It is an extremely accurate weapon. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the 40-percent figure? 

Colonel Rontnson.——— 

Mr. Froop. I submit for the record, when we discuss this thing in 
executive session, that a statement like this from Marine Corps com- 
bat officers, who are not just strined pants budget jokers, but obviously 
these men carry battle stars—when this man says this pigeon should 
not be allowed on the battlefield. IT think it is outrageous that the 
Army people are serious about such a weapon. 

Mr. Anprews. Colonel, you seem to know more about this program 
than anybody we have heard. In plain, unadulterated Marine lan- 
euac%e, your opinion is it is just plain juhk: is that right? 

Colonel Rorrnson. Are we off the record, sir? 

Mr. Anprews. I hope not. It is no good for a battlefield weapon! 

Colonel Rornrysow. There have been statements made by Army per- 
sonnel that T ACROSSFE in its current configuration cannot survive 
on the battlefield. 

Mr. Awnrews. We were told that the commanding general of the 
Army Missile Command, as T recall the testimony advised that the 
whole program be discontinued. Are you familiar with any such 
opinion as that? 

Colonel Rorinso~. Yes. sir: Tam. 

Mr. Annrews. Tell us. if von know. who in the whole Defense De- 
partment is clamoring for this LACROSSE program to be continued. 

Mr. Froop. In uniform, who would be on a battlefield. 

Mr. Awnprrws. In or out of uniform. Who is it who is demanding 
that. we continue to snend money on a missile that you say should 
not. he on the battlefield ? 

Colonel Rortnson. We cannot identify those individuals for vou. 

Mr. Axorews. But it isnot the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Rorrnson. Tt isnot the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Annerws. And it is not the Army ? 

Colonel Rortnson. We can tell you who it is not. not who it. is. 

Mr. Annrews. We have eliminated two of them. Tt is bound to be 
the Navy. Admiral, do you know anybody who is clamoring for con- 
tinuation of this program ? 

Admiral Brarnstry. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The Coast Guard comes under the Treasury Department. 
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LITTLE JOHN 


Mr. Srxes. What is the Marine Corps position on the LITTLE 


JOHN missile? 


General Tscuirar. Essentially, it is that the LITTLE JOHN is not 
the weapon for us. ——— In this general field we have the HONEST 


JOHN rocket already. 


M-151 JEEP 


_ Srkes. What is the Marine Corps position on the purchase of 

1,-ton jeep- type vehicle, M—151 4 

" eae ral Tscuirar. The M-151 vehicle is an Army vehicle, I think, 
weighing about 2,200 pounds. I will have to go into a little back- 
ground to give you some of our reasoning on this. 

Mr. Suxes. All right. 

General Tscutrer. The M-38 weighs about 2,800 pounds. We have 
under consideration and are buying a vehicle called the M—422, one- 
quarter ton, 4 by 4, known as the Mighty Mite. The first production 
delivery was Febru: ary 17 from American Motors in Detroit. This 
vehicle weighs 1,725 pounds, approximately. 

Mr. Stxes. What will it do that the other jeeps will not? Why are 
you — it? 

General Tscuirer. In our concept of the amphibious operation we, 
of course, have one prong being the helicoper assault, the vertical lift 
or vertical envelopment thrust. We want to be able to move inland 
100 miles from the carrier from which we are launched. The carrier 
itself will be 50 miles offshore as an average planning figure and we 
want to go 50 miles inshore. Our present helicopter (HU 5S), under 
good conditions, will take the Mighty Mite, a 1,720-pound vehicle, that 
far, and the HUS cannot carry the M-38 or M-151 100 miles. 

Mr. Froop. How far do you make your first launch offshore ? 

General Tscutret. Fifty miles. This will give us a capability for 
a command vehicle carrying communications equipment, a utility ve- 
hicle, a messenger vehicle, and a limited logistics vehicle ashore. 

Mr. Stes. Is weight the principal consideration 

General Tscuirer. Weight is the principal consideration. This 

means you ean take 500 pounds more gasoline in your helicopter. If 
you take a million-dollar helicopter that far away to conduct an oper- 
ation, you should not be carrying 500 pounds of useless metal around. 

In actual performance the Mighty Mite will do everything that the 
M-151 will do and the M-38, and do it better. It has four no-spin 
differentials, or I think they are called now power locks, which puts 
power on every wheel. The present jeep does not have power on 
every wheel in spite of the fact that it 1s called four-wheel drive. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the cost, comparatively, of the two vehicles? 

General Tscrurer. The Mighty Mite costs $5,500 and the M-151, as 
has been shown in testimony here, costs $3,300. 

Mr. Srxes. That is quite a difference. Why is there that difference 
in cost 2 

General Tscuirct. Primarily, because it is not being produced in 
production maaan Imagine in production quantities, of num- 
bers which the Army would go into, would bring the vehicle down to 
mavbe $4,000. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I believe yesterday the Army testified they were antici- 
pating a cost of about $2.500 for the M-151. I only quote that from 
their statement as of yesterday. They admitted there had not been 
any firm figure but that was their estimate as of that date with the 
producion contract they now have. 

General Tscuirat. There is a question of tooling involved in this, 
and I am not sure whether the $2,500 figure would include tooling or 
whether the $3,300 figure does include tooling. They would have to 
verify that. 

The $5,500 figures does include all special tooling for the vehicle, 
but it does not provide for mass production machinery. At the pres- 
ent time they have to go through several operations to bore an engine 
block ; whereas, the produe tion line machine would do it all at once. 
It is an air-cooled engine developed by American Motors. So far as 
I know, it is the first American air-cooled engine in a military vehicle 
since World War I. 

Mr. Forp. How many of the Mighty Mites is the Marine Corps 
procuring ¢ 

General Tscutret. Our total requirements would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 5,000. Of course, we have the M-38’s now. We 
do not want to go from the M-—38’s to the M-151, and then have the 
M-151, the M-38, and the M422 in our system, if at all possible. 

Mr. Srtxes. How many of these are on hand; how many are on 
order?’ How many would be bought 1 in this a 

General Tscriret. There are 7 on hand, 7 or 8; there are 243 on 
order; we have a request for reapportionment of $5,500, 000 for 1,000 
Mighty Mites. We have no money in the 1961 budget for these vehi- 
cles. We will probably have money in the 1962 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Is that $5 million out of fiscal 1960 funds? 

General Tscuirer. $5,500,000 out of 1960 funds. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a deterioration problem with this type of 
weapon, keeping in mind the deterioration problem of ammunition 
generally of all types and kinds, conventional? What is the deterio- 
ration problem? What do you expect on storage? What are you 
thinking about with these birds? 

General Tscumart. About 8 years’ shelf life. 

Mr. Froop. Is that good ? 

General Tscntrer. It is about as good as you can get. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of a contract do you have with American 
Motors for this procurement, General ? 

General Tscuirat. We have only one contract for the Mighty Mite. 
Actually, as you know, the Army has been assigned single service pro- 
curement for military vehicles and they have the contract. This con- 
tract is quite an involved thing and has been arrived at. over a period 
of several years’ negotiations. I cannot tell you about the provisions 
of the contract, the proprietary rights, et cetera, but I do know there 
are several patent rights in here. For instance, the power lock no- 
spin differential is a patent which would have to be assigned if anyone 
else besides American Motors were to get. a contract to make them. 

Mr. Forp. For the record, can you put in a summary of the contract 
that is involved, any provisions in reference to propr ietary rights, and 
soforth. Insert that in the record. 
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General Tscrieer. Yes, sir. 
| The information to be supplied follows :) 


Micguty MITE CONTRACT 


The contract between the Government and American Motors Corp. (Special 
Products Division) for the manufacture of 250 trucks, 4-ton, 4 by 4, M-422 
(Mighty Mites), and related repair parts and special maintenance tools is a 
negotiated fixed-price contract with a provision for price redetermination upon 
completion of the contract because of the nature of the work called for by this 
contract and the great uncertainty as to the cost of performance thereunder. 

The special provision in the contract on patents and proprietary rights states 
in part that “the Government shall have, as a result of this contract, complete 
manufacturing drawings of the complete vehicle, together with supplemental 
technical data, and of all component parts and assemblies thereof, unrestricted 
as to use by the National Military Establishment (Department of Defense) only, 
including the ability to go to any source with sufficient information for manufac- 
turing purposes and have the vehicle, or any components thereof, manufactured 
and reproduced without obtaining the consent of or payment of royalties to the 
contractor, Mare Manufacturing Co., or any other persons under whom the 
contractor may at the time of this agreement be licensed.” 


PLATFORM-TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. What is the Marine Corps position on the development 
of platform vehicles? 

General Tscuiret. Right now we have the mechanical mule. We 
have a 750—approximately—procurement out of 1960 funds. We 
have approximately 350 in our units. That is a vehicle of 1,000 
pounds cargo capacity. We are testing a 34-ton-capacity platform 
produced by the Army. 

The Army has not indicated which way they are going to go on that 
vehicle. Actually, the tests to date indicate that it is a pretty good 
vehicle. We have been testing it carrying 3,000 pounds and towing 
3,000 pounds. It is a pretty stiff test, but it has held up pretty well. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want this vehicle if it can be developed ? 

General Tscrimer. As of this moment, yes. 


LVTP—-5 VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. What is the present program for the procurement of 
kits for the LVTP-5 as compared to that presented last year? 

General Tscuiret. We have been running tests on a production 
model of this gear. The latest model we have had under accelerated 
tests broke a gear about 6 weeks ago. It was due to some poor heat 
treatment in one of the gears. That is back for redesign at Ingersol- 
Borg-Warner. I think it involves only a little heat treatment. Then 
we will take it out and put it through the tests again. We want to be 
sure this thing, as it comes off the production line, is what we want. 

Our present gears are barely combat-satisfactory. We would use 
them if we had to go fight. We need the new gear but we do not 
want to go in and have a $10 million program and find out that the 
gear we have is no better than the one we now have on the vehicle. 


HAWK AND REDEYE MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. What portion of your planned total requirement for 
HAWK and REDEYE missiles will be available with the fiscal year 
1961 and prior year programs? 
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General Tscuirer. This ILAWK buy will complete four battalions 
gear plus one battery test set, and that is all the gear we intend to 
buy. We will have peacetime requirements for ground equipment 
only. 

Actually, they will all be active units equipped with the HAWK, 
the four battalions’ worth, and there may be something coming along 
later which is better and we do not want to get overstocked. 

As far as the missiles themselves are concerned, we will have ap. 
proximately 20 percent of our requirement of missiles with the buy 
in fiscal 1961. 

MPS—21 RADAR 


Mr. Srxrs. How does the MPS-21 radar set compare in cost and 
efficiency and characteristics with the MPS-23 under procurement by 
the Army ? 

Mr. AAsen. I believe the MPS-23 is cheaper. However, the MPS- 
23 operates at shorter ranges, is much heavier, does not meet our re- 
quirements for ground control intercept of aircraft. It is designed 
for missiles and, therefore, shorter ranges. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the present status of your set relating to testing 
and procurement ? 

Mr. Aasen. The present model is at New River, N.C., and it is 
performing very well. 

General Tscuireit. We have a model of that here which we would 
like to display out here. 

Mr. Stxes. If you please. 

Mr. Aasen. It is performing very well out there. It is designed 
to go out to ———— miles with sufficient accuracy for an intercept. 
The accuracy would have to be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. StKrs. Is this item in production ? 

Mr. AAsen. Just evaluating this one. 

Mr. Srxes. Is any further clearance required from Department of 
Defense prior to the purchasing of this set in production quantities ? 

Mr. Aasen. Yes; there is an arrangement between Air Force and 
Marine Corps for the radar that they are developing which meets a 
similar requirement. The understanding is that whichever is the 
better we both will buy and we are not overly enthused about this one 
over the other one if it performs better. So far it has not. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Srxrs. Please insert in the record the table on page 28 relating 
to purchase of administrative-type vehicles. 

(The table supplied follows:) 

The following table summarizes the inventory position and planned procure- 
ment of administrative-type vehicles included in the fiscal year 1961 program. 
Except as noted below, vehicles to be purchased are for replacement of like 
vehicles eligible for retirement. 
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| Inventory | Estimated Fiseal year 1961 Estimated 
| on hand or | inventory | procurement inventory 
Type of vehicle funded | on hand or |__ ee on hand or 
June 30,1959} funded | l funded 
June 30, 1960, Number Cost June 30, 1961 
(a) Bus, 45-pass., 4 x 2, integral. .....-.------ 166 | 166 | 16 | $355, 200 164 
(5) us, 20-nees, 4 2S BOO. no conesecnnsan Bis ite cea tage adams | 2 | 13, 000 2 
Truck: | | | 
be ton. 4% 2) PICKIN s. -. «<cncccaccaces | 1, 104 1,078 | 50 75, 000 1, 078 
]-ton, 4 x 2, Metro panel.............. 60 60 | 2 | 4, 800 60 
c) Truck: | | 
TOR: 4X2) OREUO. gos cocked ke osacel 674 674 | 260 | 988, 000 694 
DAM CE ar WU eine wi eidsotneaneas 27 a7: 7 | 27, 300 27 
3-ton, 4 x 2 van, refrigerated.......-- -| 15 5 | 4 22, 000 15 
d) Truck: 
3-ton, 4 x 2, line maintenance......-- | 13 | 10 | 5 | 25, 000 10 
5-ton, 4x 2, IRON oe pee ore a a bon hk heed 22 | GONE focccaccceane 
6-ton; 4x9; tractor... <2. 24. -cou~-s | 305 285 | 10 | 47, 000 279 
5-ton, 4 x 2, tank, 2,000-gallon ---..--- 36 36 | 9 78, 200 36 
Fire, pumper, 750 gallon per minute 54 54 | 1 | 14, £00 54 
NR No lee tL | 2, 454 2, 405 | 388 | 1, 749, 000 2, 419 


AMPHIBIOUS TRUCKS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the present status of the amphibious trucks you 
plan to procure with fiscal 1961 funds ? 
(The information supplied follows :) 


STATUS OF AMPHIBIOUS TRUCKS 


The fiscal year 1961 procurement program for the Marine Corps provides for 
the procurement of 85 wheeled amphibious vehicles. The entry on the shopping 
list lists the 21%4- to 5-ton amphibious truck M-147 (Superduck) with the 5-t on am- 
phibious lighter (LARC-5) as an alternate. To date it has not been officially 
determined which vehicle will be type-classified by the Army as standard and 
put into production. It is anticipated that type-classification will be accom- 
plished prior to the time fiscal year 1961 funds become available for procurement 
purposes. 

(a) Both vehicles, after certain changes and corrections have been made will 
be satisfactory replacement for the World War II DUKW during the interim 
period while high-speed amphibians are being developed by the Marine Corps. 

(b) Both vehicles should be made ready for production in time for. procure- 
ment to be initiated in fiscal year 1961. 

The above opinions are based upon the results of tests of these vehicles that 
have been conducted by or actively participated in by the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps conducted extensive user tests with the Superduck throughout cal- 
endar year 1959 and participated in approximately 500 hours of Army tests 
of the LARC—5 at Marine Corps installations on the west coast. The Marine 
Corps is scheduled to receive a prototype of the LARC —5 in the immediate fu- 
ture for the conduct of user tests. During the period November 2-21, 1959, a 
side-by-side comparative test of the Superduck and the LARC—5 was conducted 
on the west coast under the supervision of the Army. The Marine Corps as 
sisted in the conduct of the test and provided an official panel of observers. 


ONTOS PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me something about the ONTOS program. Whiy 
did you buy it when the Army did not? The Army has terminated 
development. 

General Tscutrer. This vehicle was developed along in 1953 and 
1954. It was developed concurrently or jointly by the Marine Corps 
and the Army. As you may recall, the vehicle has six rifles on it, 106- 
millimeters, recoilless. The vehicle weights about 8 tons. 
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Mr. Sixes. Let me give you a few items. Vehicle is considered pri- 
marily defensive, has limited offensive capabilitv. Effect range too 
short. Inadequate staying power on the battlefield. Vehicle could 
fire only six rounds be fore the crew must dismount to reload. Re- 
quirement for concealment. no provision for blast, short effective range 
made it impractical for infantry. 

Tf it isas bad as that, why do you want it ? 

Colonel Roprnson. In 1951 the Marine Corps had an urgent re- 
quirement for a midrange antimechanized weapon to be used at regi- 
mental and battalion level. At that time there was no effective weanon 
available other than the ONTOS, which was being developed at that 
time, and a 90-millimeter M-56. 

We tested out pilot models of the ONTOS, and the Army did like- 
wise. All the deficiencies that were developed during the tests were 
corrected prior to the production run. We bought the ONTOS pri- 
marily because there was nothing else available at that time to do this 
job. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you buying any now? 

Colonel Rosrnson. We made a one-time procurement for Marine 
Corns requirements. 

Mr. Srxrs. You are not buving them now ? 

Colonel Roprnson. This istrue. Weare not. 

Mr. Srxrs. It was the weanon vou needed at the time it was avail- 
able and when there was nothing else ? 

Colonel Rortyson. This is correct. 

Mr Srxvs. What are vou buying in place of it now? 

Colonel Rorprnson. We are still using the ONTOS up to this time 
and are looking to a better weanon We hone COBRA or some such 
missile of this tvpe will satisfy this requirement. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions? 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. General, in your opinion, how much more would be 
needed to vive you an adequate procurement program in fiscal 1961? 

General Tscritret. $48.1 million. 

Mr. Anprews. That isall. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. That is what the Marine Corns asked in this account at 
the time the budget was snbmitted by the Marine Corps to the Navy or 
to the Denartment of Defense? 

General Tscntrar. Yes. sir. That is correct. The fienre is arrived 
at. by subtracting our present request of $139.8 from $187.9. Tt is the 
proeram which we initially submitted to the Navy Comptroller as the 
NOA to finance our program for new procurement for 1961. 

Mr. Forp. Could you snecify for the record what items and in what 
quantities vour program has been changed as a result of that $48 mil- 
lion reduction ? 

General Tscutret. I would like to supply it for the record, if I 
may. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, surely. Could you give us a general idea of what 
it would inelude and you can make it in detail for the record. 

General Tscrirct. T think T have included some of those items in 
my previous testimony. LVTE, additional speedup of procurement 
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of the 7.62 weapons family, HAWK missile. That would be the 
three main procurement items we would like to accelerate if we had 
additional money. 


(The information supplied follows :) 
Items deleted from submission of $187.9 million 


ret activity : Item 
en eh gS = gate tee ee Cartridge, 7.62 mm., all types NATO. 
Mine claymore, AP, M18 (T48E1). 
Explosive line charge HE, T96. 
HONEST JOHN XM33 launcher. 
LVTE-1. 


a as Ne ae eee eee ae HAWK missiles. 
REDEYE missiles. 
St cease thd eee acer banont ena Jammer, multipurpose electronic. 


MARK XII IFF. 

“Mite” teletypewriter. 

Radar set AN/MPS-21. 

Radar set AN/TPS-26. 

Radio set AN/MRC-83. 

Radio teletype set AN/TSC-—15. 
Scanner classifier shelter. 


@iiwiccatucchenmeamebomenee Truck, 4-ton, 4x 4, M422. 
Carrier, 44-ton, ltwpns M274. 
Dis tionsmanniass paces abe ioe mtesebenee AD assy, f/TD18 size tractors. 


Crane, truck mounted 1244-ton, % cubic yard. 
Truck forklift RT, 3-4,000 pounds. 

Mr. Forp. According to your prepared statement, General, 80 per- 
cent of the money requested will go for the modernization of the 
Marine Corps. That compares with a figure of 63 percent for fiscal 
year 1958. Would this additional money increase that degree of 
modernization in fiscal 1961 ? 

General Tscuiret. Yes, sir; by the fact that the 7.62 mm. weapon 
family is one which we do not now have. It would increase the speed 
with which we will be equipped with that weapons family and the 
consequent replacement of the present 30-caliber weapons. 

The T1AWK missiles, of course, are entirely new as an item of 
modernization. 

LVTP-5 VEHICLES 


The LVTP is an item which we do not now have, and that will be 
an item of modernization. As you see, the vehicle has a line charge, 
also being procured in this budget, up at the top. That is an explo- 
sive charge in a fabric tube which is pulled out by rocket motor. The 
charge goes out and it lays down—let me say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tscutret. We have conducted extensive tests on this and 
find that it is quite successful. 

Mr. Forp. Is this your first. buy of this item ? 

General Tscutrar. Yes, sir. We do not have any buy of this equip- 
ment yet. We have no money in this year’s budget for this item. 
This is one of the items we would buy if we got more money. 

Mr. Forp. As of fiscal 1960 you have bought none ? 

General Tscniret. That is correct. This is a development item 
Which is ready to go into production. Actually, the production of 
those things is not very great because our requirements are not too 
great, numberwise. 
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Mr. Forp. How many are you thinking of for your requirement ? 

General Tscuirer F ifty- five, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimated cost per item ? 

General Tscuiret. $190,000 each. That is a conversion of the pres- 
ent vehicle which costs approxim: itely $175,000, but which we have 
in stock now, so it would mean just a conversion from the present ve- 
hicle to this equipment. 

Mr. Forp. How many of the present vehicles do you have in 
supply? 

General Tscrirer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are these that vou have in your supply relatively new 
or are they an obsolescent vehicle? 

General Tscriet. They are a relatively new vehicle. They were 
put out for field use in 1956. That was the first use we made of them. 

Mr. Forp. It isa relatively new vehicle, then ? 

General Tscuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. It would seem to me that isa substantial number on hand. 
Does that fit your mobilization reserve ? 

General Tscnirer. We are just slightly under our mobilization re- 
serve with our pr esent troop requirement. 

Mr. Forp. This is a conversion rather than a new procurement? 

General Tscuireat. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the estimated cost for the vehicle per 
conversion ? 

General Tscurtrer. $190,000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the original cost of the vehicle at the time of 
procurement ? 

General Tscutrct. At the time of procurement it was—I can give an 
estimate and we can supply it for the record—around $175,000 to 
$200,000, the original cost. of the vehicle, depending on what you con- 
sider in the cost. of the production model. 

(The further information supplied follows :) 

The average cost of the LVTP— family of vehicles, including development, 
parts, and modifications, was $196,000 per vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. Dollarwise, if T understand the figures correctly, the 
conversion cost is more than what the original cost was. 

General Tscurer. That. is correct. You have to practically re- 
build the entire vehicle? 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on the conversion? 

General Tscuirer. At least 9 months. 

Mr. Forp. Per unit ? 

General Tscuirer. Before we would start getting the first conver: 
sion off the line. 

Mr. Forn. If you were to buy these vehicles new with these ad- 
vantages, how much would they cost? 

General Tscutrer, $250,000, but it would be quite impr actical to 
open up a line for 55 vehicles, wileie hi Is what you would require should 
you attempt to construct. this vehicle from the bottom up. You would 
have to get all your plates, do all your welding, put up your jigs, 
get, additional spare parts and the whole to run a line on it, 

Mr. Forp. Is it the requirement that the total number be converted 
ye just this smal) seoment vou discussed 4 
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General Tscuirer. Thirty-four initially. Our total requirement 
would be 55 conversions. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the third and last procurement of your amphibious 
transport, dock, LPD, at a cost of $21.4 million? 

General Tscurrer. Those are, of course, procured under Navy ship 
construction financing and appropriation. We, of course, are very 
much interested in the procurement of amphibious shipping. 

Mr. Forp. Is that financed out of your funds? 

Admiral Ensry. Shipbuilding. 

General Tscuirer. It was put in my statement merely to show what 
the entire amphibious 

Mr. Forp. The same would be true of the LPH, amphibious assault 
ship ? 

General Tscritrat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 





MARINE CORPS TANKS 


Mr. Fioop. On the bottom of page 30 of this secret document with 
the blue cover I find this on the last line. We had a long talk with you 
and Mr. Sikes about the 103—A-1. 

General Tscrtrer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. After all the talk about it and after it was brought out 
how important it is and how delighted you were with it, that here is a 
great, big, fat, heavy gun that w ill do every thing you want, I read this: 
“Presently in limited production.” That is duc ky. What does that 
mean ¢ 

Colonel Roptnson. The Marine Corps made its full buy of this with 
the initial production run. 

Mr. Fioop, As far as you are concerned, you do not care about it 
right now ? 

Colonel Rontnson. We may have a requirement for replacement. in 
the future. 

Mr. Froop. That line does not upset you right now ? 

General Tscuirer. The Army has production facilities in a standby 
status. I presume they could eventually or without too much dif- 
ficulty go into production on the tank if they desire. 

Mr. Fioop. The line does not have the significance I was giving it ? 

General Tscuiret. That is right. 


AMPHIBIOUS CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. You were telling us about this great amphibious opera- 
tion you “jokers” go into. You are going to have carr iers, the Prince- 
ton, the Thetis Bay. the Bower, great big fast carriers like that, and 
going to be 400 or 500 miles away, then move up. Then T suppose 
the Navy will go off the carriers with a strike and their guns or 
missiles or whatever they now use, and you are going to bring up 
your troops. What will be the average speed of the ships in which 
your troops are? T mean your transports. How many knots will 
this mighty, modern, high class fleet that is going to make this fast 


marine amphibious attack, how many knots will these transports be 
capable of that are carrying your bodies and vour hardware ? 
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General Tscuircr. At the present time we have a mix of 20-knot 
ships and slower ships. 

Mr. FLoop. How many 20-knot ships will you have; not too many? 

General Tscurrat. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. All of this great big deal is going to be floating on 10- 
knot World War II crates in a convoy. 

General Tscutrat. I would ask General Nickerson to answer that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am making it sound as bad as I can. What is the 
fact? How much better than that can you make it? 

General Nickerson. To make it sound a little better, in 1958 we 
started an LPH, a type previously mentioned, to be delivered in 1962. 
In 1959 we started another to be delivered in 1962, and in 1960 one 
more to be delivered in 1964. 

Mr. Froop. 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964. Suppose you start tonight. 
What have you got? You start out tonight with this great big 
fancy amphib operation and your three chopper carriers and your 
bodies and hardware and you are going to maintain your position, 
you told Mr. Sikes, for X months, with a chopper attack for X 
weeks, and you are going to do all these things with World War II 
10-knot scows. Tomorrow morning I mean, February 30. 

General Nickerson. To balance out the picture, Mr. Flood, with the 
LPD, one started in 1959, we get this one delivered in 1961. 

Mr. Froop. One ship / 

General Nickerson. Yes, sir. One more in 1960 to be delivered 
in 1963, one more in this budget to be delivered in 1964. 

Mr. Fioop. You will have three ships in 4 years. That is a fleet. 

General Nickerson. Admiral Wright put up an operation called 
the fast landing force back in 1958 and he used the Forrestal, the 
Tarawa, the Valley Forge, the Lake Champlain, and we went aboard. 

Mr. Fioop. Never worry about the Navy. They are all right. 

General Nickerson. If we went tomorrow morning and Admiral 
Burke said “Go,” he could give us the Forrestal and two CVS’s and 
put all the marines and helicopters aboard. We could get there at 
better than 20 knots. I was on this operation. We steamed about 
1,800 nautical miles at an SOA of 20 knots and better, and the little 
boys slowed us down—the destroyers. They got “beat up” in a sea 
pretty badly. If we had left the destroyers, we could have continued. 

Mr. Froopv. I saw part of that, and I remember it. You were giv- 
ing Mr. Sikes a big story about this red-hot marine amphibious opera- 
tion. You are going to have the Princeton, the Thetis Bay, and the 
Boxer because the Navy did not know what in the world to do with 
them and you finally got them. You are not going very fast with 
those crates, are you / 

General Tscnirer. The Princeton and the Bower will make good 
speed. The 7hetis Bay will go about 15 knots. Princeton and Bower 
are big ships 

Mr. Froop. They will take bodies as well as hardware and choppers?! 

General Tscrtrer. Mostly bodies and choppers; not too much hard- 
ware. They will take supplies. 

Mr. Froop. Where is the Princeton? In the Pacific? 

General Tscnirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The other two are out here? 

General Tscutrot. The Thetis Bay is also in the Pacific, unless it 
has been moved in the last month or so. The Pover is in the Atlantic. 
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Mr. FLoop. Suppose you took the Zhetis Bay and Princeton and 
headed for island X. “How many bodies, in round numbers, with 
reference to a division, could go into those two? You are talking 
about battalions. How many good, fat, beefed up battalions could 
you put in those two—the Z'hetis Bay and the Princeton—moving out 
for island X, 5 days’ sail? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Advanced echelon hardware ? 

General Tscuirel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Advanced echelon hardware ? 

General Tscuirar. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Not too bad. That is good. 

General Tscuirar. Well, it is all relative, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. What do I mean? I do not know what I mean, either. 
You tell me. 

General Tscrurei. We are progressing; we are making speed. This 
s a definite improvement. This is an expensive business. 

Mr. Froop. I do not care about that. I am one person up here—I 
do not care what it costs to do what you want done with the Marine 
Corps, and the people of this country could not care less. They agree 
with me. Do not waste time talking to me about expenses for what is 
going to put the Marine Corps at the level that the marines think it 
should be—not some clown with a paper Napoleon hat and a toy 
wooden sword in the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield é 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the delay in procurement of these new, modern 
weapons due to money—lack of money ¢ 

Colonel Rosrnson. No, sir. Generally, we have planned this for 
four increments. 

Mr. ANprEws. Four fiscal years ? 

Colonel Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. To phase it in. 

Colonel Rosrnson, This is satisfactory with us. 


M—14 RIFLE 


Mr. Froop. Have you done any bayonet work with this new rifle- 
that is, this new one the Army is getting ? 

Colonel Rosrnson. The M-14 will have a b: vyonet. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you done any bayonet work with it? 

What do you think ? 

Colonel Rosrnson. The Marine Corps is procuring a bayonet for 
the M—14. 

Mr. FLoop. I know you are procuring, but have you yourself—or 
have you seen anybody do any bayonet work with this new rifle and 
your new bayonet ? 

General Tscumert. I personally have not. 

Mr. Froop. There was a time when marines could handle a bayonet. 
You have not quit, have you? 

General Tscrirat. No, sir; it is sill a standard—— 

Mr. Froop. That is a very unpleasant weapon. 

General Tscrirat. It is standard in the Marine Corps—bayonet 
fighting—and a great deal of time is devoted to it. 


52246—60—-pt. 5——_12 
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If Limay return a moment to the 7.62-millimeter rifle, we are given 
so much money in the Marine Corps and we determine to a great ex- 
tent the priorities which the money will be spent for. We attempt 
to justify, and we do justify, I think, our request for money based 
on those priorities. With the money we have been given, we be- 
lieve this is the best use to which it can be put. It ends up with a 
t-year increment or one-quarter buy of the 7.62 rifle each year. If 
we got additional money this vear, we would like to buy 50 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. How much would it cost additionally to buy twice 
the amount of rifles, which would give you 50 percent of your needs? 

Colonel Rosinson, Approximately $25 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp, Was that included in the $48 million you indicated was 
what the Marine Corps requested over and above the figure in the 
President’s budget ? 

General Tscuirar. No, sir; it would be below. 

Mr. Forp. It would be outside of that $48 million ? 

General Tscutrat. Yes, sir. 


MODERNIZATION OF THLE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. In your affirmative statement someplace or other, skip- 
per, you talked about your degree of modernization in the corps. I 
am not clear what you mean when you say that 80 percent of this tedes 
et is concerned with modernization. Do you mean you have modern- 
ized the Marine Corps 80 percent or will have at the end of this budg- 
et, or what do you mean ? 

General Tscuirer. Eighty percent of the money we are requesting 
this year will go for modernized equipment. It falls into three 
categories. There is the modernization of present equipment, that 
is, replacement of present equipment with entirely new equipment 
which we never had before. In the case of the HAWK, we never had 
the HAWK before. We are phasing that in as a new weapons system. 

The 7.62 millimeter is actually modern, but it is replacing the 
M-1. Part of this equipment, of course, will go to modernizing the 
Fleet Marine Force. Part of it will go into mobilization reserves 
such as your new ammuuntion. Most of the 7.62 ammunition will 
go into mobilization reserve. That is also modernization. 

We are buying some things like our commercial vehicles. Our over- 
sea expenses, which we transfer to the Army for the maintenance of 
our forces in accordance with agreements on Okinawa, initial trans- 
portation costs, et cetera, are all included in this budget request. 

Mr. Fioop. I am worried about this. Do you give me to under- 
stand that you are proceeding rapidly and satisfactorily with the 
modernization of the Marine Corps’ The modernization of the Army 
isa disgrace. We tried—by “we” I mean Congress—we appropri: ated 
the money to modernize the Army. The Executive and the Bureau 
of the Budget saw fit to prevent that from being done. Imagine that. 
Now, is : anvbody getting in your way? You are trying to modernize 
the Marine C orps. They cut vou down 20,000 or 30,000 troops. At 
least, I hope they let you modernize whatever you have left. Is any- 
body frustrating or preventing the Marines from modernizing their 
hardware? The Army is getting no place. How are you doing ? 

General Tscuirer. We are overall, I believe, proc eeding at a satis- 
factory rate. There are some areas, of course, where we could be go- 
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ing faster. However, I believe that overall in this budget it is my 
opinion that we are all right. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Has the Budget Bureau kept you from spending 
any of the appropriated money for procurement for fiscal 19604 

General Tscurrat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How much? 

Mr. Froop. How much, and what percentage ? 

Mr. Wricut. Could I furnish it for the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. I want it for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Amount and percentage of fiscal year 1960 program withheld from apportionment 


Thousands 

Program requested_____---_-- as i ay at as a a Oe $202, 262 
Pn Si ren te re acetal aoe aaa ee 7151, 098 
RN TN et tS i ne ho ee 751, 164 
I SRN aa ee eee a ee ae ee ee ee 25. 3 


1 As of Feb. 25, 1960 

2 Includes (a) "$5, 500,000 for 1,000 lightweight 4% ton, 4 by 4 M-—422 trucks (Mighty 
Mite) for which reapportionment has been requested; (b) $29,013,000 for items in fiscal 
year 1960 program deferred for procurement in fiscal year 1961. 


Mr. Froop. What was the 1959 cut in dollars and percentage? We 
appropriated money. I would like for you to supply for the record 
the amount in dollars: and the percentage. 


Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Amount and percentage of fiscal year 1959 program withheld from apportionment 


Thousands 

IS TT NUR PUT NNO sk cr ee Ne a ee Se $226, 618 
Preah HEpOriONOUs 3. = S65 os ao Been seca wena can sedeenceouee 195, 817 
I gi i i a ar ge i a eo oe el 30, 801 
TN Ck Si SENN he a ata hs i ee 13. 6 


MARINE CORPS RESERVES 


Mr. Froop. General, what about your Reserves? We have gone 
into at some length the kind of hardware the Army is giving to the 
guard. The Army Guard is getting first class stuff. “Py -etty near 
everything the Regul: ar Est: ablishment has the National Guard has in 
hardware. The Army Reserves are doing pretty good, too. What 
about this? I have a great Marine Reserve outfit, an automotive out- 
fit, up in my neck of the woods. Are you giving them a lot of junk 
or how are they doing? 

General Tscuirer. No, sir. Our policy is to provide the best 
equipme nt the Marine Corps has, equal with our Regular units, 
to the Reserves. It is not given to them in as high a percentage of 
their authorized equipment, but it is the exact same type of equip- 
ment given to the Regular Marines. 

Mr. Fioop. Your attitude toward your Reserves is the same as the 
Regular Army Establishment toward the National Guard ¢ 
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General Tscuirar. Yes, sir; and ours is even more so, I think, be- 
cause we count on our Reserves early in our mobilization to come in 
and to beef up our present units and, of course, provide the beef- 
up for the 4th Division and for our additional air units. 

Mr. Fioop. Hlow long in weeks would it take you to put a good Re- 
serve—how long would it take you Marines to put your best Reserve 
units, not your average, not your worst, but keep in mind an example, 
without. telling me where it is or what it is, your best Reserve Marine 
unit—how long would it be before you could put that crowd into the 
line after the pistol went off? How many weeks or months before 
they would be fit for the line? Does somebody want to guess on that? 

General Nickerson. We do not bring them in by units in this 45,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannibalize whatever you got and replace them ? 

General Nickerson. They come in by individuals. We have given 
testimony before that 5 days is the maximum and we would get. it un- 
der 5 days. 

Mr. Fioop. I will settle for that. 

I have one final question, General. I do not know how you can do 
this. This is a very serious problem. I am going to pose a question 
now that will mean more to the national defense and the national se- 
curity than anything we have talked about here all year. This is very 
important. 

This might call for legislation. If so, I would like to propose it. 
I want to know how I can get everybody in the Burean of the Budget, 
from the Director down and anybody coming in, to put in basic train- 
ing with the Marine Corps at Parris Island and LeJeune and I want 
them to serve 6 months with the Marines out of every 3 years—every- 
body in the Bureau of the Budget. If that could be arranged, would 
you be willing to absorb that problem without any additional funds? 

I will answer that myself later on. Do not bother answering it now. 
The only problem with that would be if we ever sent these jokers down, 
they would probably never come out; but that is probably one way I 
can get rid of the Bureau of the Budget. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ost tertag? 

Mr. Osrerrac. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Mr. Srxes. Are you sufficiently satisfied with the performance of 
the DAVY CROCKETT that you consider it would be a valuable and 
important addition to your armament ? 

Colonel Ropinson. Yes, sir; in general. As you probably know, 
the development on DAVY CR OCKETT has been more or less a 
crash program. It has come along real fast. The development to date 
looks extremely promising and it is going to be a very useful weapon. 
It will have a dual capability, atomic as well as conventional warhead. 

Mr. Srxes. When used with a nuclear warhead, it is going to be a 
costly and dirty little weapon, Do you take those things into con- 
sideration and still feel it will be an important part of your weapons 
system / 

Colonel Roprnson. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Froop. What is this colonel’s name, Mr. Chairman ? 

Colonel Rozgrnson. Donald J. Robinson, s sir. 
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Mr. Fxioop. As a technical backup man, you are about the best I 
have heard this year from any branch of the service. 
Colonel Rozinson. Thank you, sir. 


ITALIAN 105 AIR TRANSPORTABLE HOWITZER 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me about the Italian 105 air transportable howitzer. 

Colonel Roprnson. We are currently testing this howitzer at Quan- 
tico in the landing force development center. 

Mr. Stkes. What are its desirable characteristics insofar as you 
can determine them now ¢ 

Colonel Rogsrnson. It is helicopter transportable. This was one 
of the things we were looking for. It fires the current 105 ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it appear to be superior to anything else of its type 
which is now under consideration ? 

Colonel Ropinson. We have not done enough testing with this to 
determine that yet, Mr. Sikes. We had some proof firings last week. 
[t fired up through charge 7. It is a very stable weapon. When it 
is in the direct fire mode, the low silhouette position, it appears to be 
extremely good. Of course, our primary concern was to get a heli- 
copter-transportable, close-support weapon that we could move in to 
support the first helicopter-dropped units. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other air-transportable weapons under 
test at this time in the 105-millimeter category ? 

Colonel Rozrnson. There are not. We are developing a 115-mm. 
weapon using a boosted rocket principle. This is looking real good. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a 155 mm. weapon under consideration which 
is air transportable ? 

Colonel Rozrnson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I think you made 
« good presentation. This afternoon we shall be ready for Admiral 
Pirie, at 2 o’clock. 
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Proaqr im and financing 
159 actual 1960 estimat L941 estimuat 
Program by activities 
Direct obligations 
1. Aircraft and related equipment - a an $1, 044, 725, 
2. Missiles, drones, and related equipment $08, 504, 000 
3. Development, test, and evaluation support 155, 771, OO 
Total direct obligations | 1, 609, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
1. Aircraft and related equipment ; ‘ r . . sal 5, 000, 001 
2. Missiles, drones, and related equipment_.- a Ee 7 10, 224, OO 
lotal reimbursable obligations........-..- aes : . =a ‘ 15, 224, 00 
Total obligations sak : es i 1, 624, 224, 00 


Financing 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Aircraft and _ re- 
lated procurement, Navy”? (1961 Appropriation 


A —195, 000, 000 
“Procurement of ord and ammunition, Navy’ 


inane ‘ 
1961 Appropriation Act : ; ; ‘ Seana e . : — 1, 000, OU 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 24, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward _-- = si : ; 709, 276, OO 
Appropriation (new obligational authority ae ..| 2, 113, 000, 00 
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Object classification 


| | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


Total number of permanent positions_-_---- . a een Dec tA | 168 
Average number of all employees - . Pe ee 162 
Number of employees at end of year wee ; ; tale : | 162 
Average GS grade and salary . : : : ; ; ee | 6.5 $5, 695 
Average salary of ungraded positions. - - oad $5, 303 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services | 


Permanent positions Se ot, ; he - | $972, 000 

Other personal services - -- coe damacen : 35, 000 

Total, personal services ; 7 iS 1, 007, 000 

03 Transportation of things : ; | 4, 160, 000 
07 Other contractual services - - P Bad ea 178, 586, 800 
08 Supplies and materials___- ; 5 | 289, 644, 000 
09 Equipment . | 1, 135, 492, 200 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 110, 000 


Total, direct obligations _ - 


, 609, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations | 


08 Supplies and materials Saas $9, 771, 000 
09 Equipment ‘ | 5, 453, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_- ‘ ‘ | 15, 224, 000 
Total obligations. —- , a , ; 7 aveoseseneumeel See 





Mr. Srxes. Admiral Pirie, we are very glad to have you with us to 
discuss naval aviation requirements in the budget picture. 
Will you proceed, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Crier or Navan Oprrarions (Arr) 


Admiral Pirie. It is my privilege to again present naval require- 
ments to this committee. Last year I appeared in behalf of naval 
aviation to present the aircraft and related procurement requirements. 
This year a new appropriation has been included in the Navy budget, 

This new appropriation, in addition to containing the bulk of the 
old aircraft and related equipment appropriation items, now also con- 
tains the missile portion of the ordnance and ammunition appropria- 
tion. ‘These old appropriations were combined when the Bureaus of 
Aeronauctics and Ordnance were consolidated. 

The new appropriation, “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, 
Navy,” finances procurement of aire raft, guided missiles, and related 
supporting equipment for the Navy and Marine C orps. It also pro- 
vides for necessary safety-of-flight and operational modifications to 
service aircraft as well as procurement of drones and major flight and 
maintenance training simulators. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Funds for 658 new aircraft are included in the fiscal year 1961 
budget request. All of these aircraft will be operated in combat 
units. This indicates the emphasis being placed on keeping the com- 
bat inventory as high as possible. These new combat aircraft are 
modern. They are equipped with the most advanced electronic equip- 
ment available and are armed with the latest weapons. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Weapons will describe the technical aspects of each 
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aircraft in his presentation. At that time I will discuss how each 
aircraft will be employed. 

The naval aircraft operating program will drop below 6,800 air- 
craft by end fiscal year 1961. This is a reduction of approximately 
400 aircraft from the 7,200 operating aircraft program which was 
anticipated when I appeared before the committee last year. This 
reduction results from two factors. First, we have bought a limited 
number of new aircraft since 1958. ‘The average number of new air- 
craft bought each year, approximately 650, will not support an aver- 
age aircraft operating program of 7,200. Based on our gains- against: 
loss experience t: ables the average useful life of a modern aircraft is 
5 years. This means that 20 percent of the operating inventory 
should be replaced each year if a level oper: ating program is to be 
a To maintain 7,200 operating aircraft would require a 

sarly buy of about 1,200 new aircraft. Second, some reductions in 
i aircraft have resulted from actual decommissioning of units 
which can no longer be supported under limited operations and main- 
tenance funds. The units decommissioned include some lighter-than- 
air squadrons plus miscellaneous training units and aire raft. 

Although some combat units had to be decommissioned during 
fiscal year 1958 and early fiscal year 1959, the numbers of operating 
combat aircraft have not been decreased from end fiscal year 1959 up 
through end fiscal year 1961. We will avoid reductions to combat 
units at all costs. ‘We are cutting support areas to the bare bone. | 
The pilot training rate has been dr: astically reduced; desirable but | 
nonessential units have been decommissioned, and indirect support 
aircraft have been reduced in the proficiency flying and logistic ‘Sup- 
port areas. Of the 6,791 aircraft operating on June 30, 1961, 3,504 
will be combat aircraft, 1,263 other aircraft will be assigned ‘to the 
pilot training program and 784 to the reserves. This leaves a pretty 
thin support level. Unless additional aircraft can be bought each 
year, some reductions in combat aircraft operating numbers will have 
to be made subsequent to fiscal year 1961. 


ATTACK CARRIER AIR GROUPS 


The attack carrier air group is the heart of naval aviation. Our 
air groups must be equipped with modern high-performance aircraft 
to match that of any prospective enemy. 

The new fighter, the McDonnell F4H-1, in this budget has a true 
all-weather apability. Its twin jets will give it added safety and 
reliability. This is a highly desirable characteristic when operating 
over water. The other fighter, the Chance Vought F8U, a mach 
1.6 aircraft, is also excellent for its intended mission. We have con- 
tinued the F8U procurement and not gone all out for the F4H at 
this time for two reasons. First, the F4H is still in test and evalua- 
tion and while it is highly successful so far and we do not anticipate 
any difficulties we want to be absolutely sure. Second, the cost of the 
F8U is much less and we need it to keep numbers up. In other words 
our approach is a conservative one. 

In the attack category we are requesting three models. The first | 
is an all-weather aircraft, the A3J, with a supersonic capability. It 
will meet our requirement for a high performance attack aircraft. 
The second is the A4D, a light jet attack aircraft that is already 
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operational in the fleet. The third is a new twin-engine jet, the 
A2F, which is in the final stages of development. One will fly in 
April for the first time. It will eventually replace our weary piston 
engine AD attack aircraft now in the fleet. 

All of these aircraft can carry the most modern atomic or conven- 
tional weapons. This flexibility allows us to apply appropriate 
emphasis to either all-out war or limited war. 

The new W2F carrier-based airborne early warning aircraft is con- 
tinued in development stage in this budget. This aircraft will pro- 
vide a major advance in track and intercept warfare. When the re- 
quired quantity is on hand, our ability to exercise air superiority will 
be greatly strengthened. 

The HU2K search and rescue helicopters requested are an integral 
part of the combat air group and are designed to operate in high 
winds aboard the attack carrier. The increased weight carrying 
capability of these new helicopters is a great advantage in rescuing 
more than one man from the water at a time. 


ANTISUBMARINE AIR UNITS 


The submarine threat is continually increasing. Successful anti- 
submarine defense requires close coordination between air, surface, 
and subsurface forces. Aircraft are our primary and best means for 
searching large ocean areas effectively and continuously. In addition, 
they contribute significantly to our ability to kill enemy submarines 
because of their ability to deliver quickly their powerful airborne 
weapons, 

In the antisubmarine category we are requesting another small 
quantity of our superior, new land-based patrol aircraft, the P3V. 
When introduced to the operational squadrons, this aircraft will re- 
place our decrepit P2V Neptunes. This new patrol ASW aircraft 
has the capacity to carry advanced submarine detection and tracking 
equipment required to counter modern submarines. It will also have 
good high speed characteristics enabling it to search large ocean areas 
quickly and efficiently. The potential growth capacity of this air- 
craft will make it a valuable aircraft for years tocome. This plane is 
a military version of a commercial transport built by Lockheed. It’s 
the nearest thing to an off-the-shelf aircraft that has been adapted 
for combat operations. 

We are also requesting additional carrier-based ASW S2F-3 air- 
craft and HSS-2 helicopters to provide the carrier-based antisub- 
marine groups with an all-weather “around the clock” capability. 
These ASW aircraft are equipped with the most modern detection, 
tracking and “kill” equipment available today. 


MARINE AIR WINGS 


The modern doctrine for amphibious operations includes delivery 
of assault elements to deep inland objectives by means of rotary wing 
aircraft. The aviation support required to effect, protect, and sup- 
port the vertical envelopment tactic is supplied by the Marine Air- 
craft Wing. This unit maintains a complete tactical package in- 
cluding an air defense, attack, reconnaissance, and assault transport 
capability. The attack and fighter aircraft are the same types em- 
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ployed in the attack carrier air groups and the assault transport heli- 
ecopters are, in the major ity, a troop tr: insport version of the Navy’s 

ASW helicopter. The fixed-wing GV assault transport/inflight re- 
fuelers are a modification of the USAF'’s C_-130B. The troop-carry- 
ing assault transport TUS helicopters contained in this budget re- 
quest provide . vertical lift increase needed to project the assault 
elements over the defended beaches. The fixed-wing assault trans- 
port/inflight re ae ‘lers will provide a dual capability—first, an intra- 
theater resupply system immediately available to the amphibious 
force commander—and second, a means of rapidly deploying Marine 
tactical aircraft to trouble spots through use of inflight refueling 
techniques. Inthe past it has been usual to use carriers as a means of 
surface transportation of tactical aircraft. However, with a system 
such as this we will be able to free the carrier force for other impor- 
tant tasks and also reduce time required to deploy Marine tactical air, 


TRAINING AND UTILITY 


Although no training or utility aircraft are included in this budget 
some mention of this requirement is in order. In the fiscal year 1960 
budget we included 60 jet trainers for basic pilot training. Subse- 
quent to congressional approval of this buy it was determined that 
these 60 aircraft were not required. We had bought 217 of these 
aircraft prior to fiscal year 1960. Consistent with recent cutbacks 
in our pilot training program and considering the prospects of fewer 
operating aircraft we found that our 217 jet trainers were enough 
to do the job, 

Action is being taken to request authority to cancel the fiseal year 
1960 buy and to use these funds to buy life-of-type spares for the 217 
trainers already on hand. Although we have sufficient jet trainers 
at the present time, some ad ma il buys of a jet trainer type will be 
required when the current resources are depleted. 

Another aircraft type which I a to mention is the small utility 
aircraft. Recently the Navy received authority to reprogram funds 
to buy 20 Piper Aztec aircraft. These funds came from an aircraft 
modernization project which was canceled. I want to specifically 
mention that these funds did not come from aircraft procurement 
sources. The ] ] lanes are needed to start a modest re pl icement pro- 
eram for our old SNB’s which were originally bought during World 

‘II. These new light aircraft are very economical to operate 
bidey the purchase price is very close to the cost of an overhaul of the 
SNB. Tf this “off the shelf” light plane proves satisfactory and 
meets all the requirements for its class, it will probably be included 
in the fiscal vear 1962 procurement program, 


OTITER SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Since our highest priorities relate to combat forces, no other support 
aircraft are poMag requested. These other categories, however, would 
include carrier-on-board-delivery, utility helicopters for logistic sup- 
port between ships at sea, and bombardier/nav igator and trainers. 

Last year this committee expressed the opinion that it was con- 

erned over the Navy buying so many different models in such small | 
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aumbers. We have reduced the number of models on this year’s pro- 
curement list to 12—a reduction of 4 from last vear and of 8 from 
fiscal year 1959. Thus, I can assure you we are doing all possible to 
comply with the desires of this committee as well as the whole 
Congress. 

In this regard, however, 1 would like to emphasize that the Navy 
has a de finite require ment for several types of aircraft to accomplish 
its many missions. There will be a continued requirement for pro- 
peller as well as jet aircraft in the Navy. Some missions cannot be 
accomplished as well with jets as with propeller -type aircraft. The 
mixture of jet and propeller aircraft has about stabilized in the Navy 
operating forces. Therefore, I hesitate to use the percentage of jets 
in the Navy as a measure of modernity. I assure the committee that 
naval air combat forces are as modern as we can make them with 
equipment available today. We stand ready to contribute our full 
share to the defense of our country. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND DRONES 


The funds requested for procurement of guided missiles, including 
POLARIS, are slightly greater than the fiscal year 1960 request. 
This slightly larger buy reflects procurement for the additional ships 
and aircraft capable of firing missiles. 

All of the missiles included represent models which are already 
in production. These are the surface-to-air TARTAR, TERRIE R, 
ind TALOS, the ballistic missile POLARIS, and the air-to-air SPAR- 
ROW IILand SIDEWINDER. Funds for the air-to-surface BULL- 
PUP are also included. 

Target drones are included in this activity also. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Another area of major significance in this budget is the aircraft 
operational safety improvement program. We have balanced pro- 
‘urement. of new aireraft against modernization of older aircraft. 
In this manner we have achieved maximum return for every dollar. 
Three major improvement programs are continued in this request. 
There are the improved search and detection program for ASW air- 
craft, the electronics countermeasures program, and correction of 
urgent safety of flight defects found after aircraft are operated in 
the fleet. 

As was the case last year, the operational and safety of flight im- 
provements constitute the bulk of the funds in this category. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST SUPPORT 


Except for the funds associated with procurement of the two new 
models of aircraft included in this request the amount of funds in- 
volved in the development and test activity is minor. The majority 
of the projects previously funded in this area were transferred to the 

“Research, development, test, and evaluation” appropriation which 
will be presented separately. 
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SUMMARY 


The aircraft and missile programs contained in this budget have 
been carefully reviewed to attain the best balance possible. Quality 
has been stressed. In order to meet the threat of the potential enemy 
our crews must have the best equipment available. The hardware is 
costly but it is good. The pilots and crews who will operate this 
equipment have been extensively trained in the use of this new equip- 
ment. 

With its mobile base concept, the Navy-Marine Corps team will be 
ready to move into any situation, either by making a simple show 
of force or by actually making landings. These operations require 
modern equipment. It is my sincere opinion that naval airpower, 
utilizing the piloted aircraft as well as missiles, will be needed for 
the foreseeable future. Your support is earnestly solicited in main- 
taining an effective naval and Marine force to meet the continuing 
enemy threat. 

Mr. Chairman, Admiral Stroop has a prepared statement which com- 
plements my statement. In the interest of time this statement is 
submitted for the record. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. Pavut D. Stroop, USN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
NAVAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to appear before 
you to explain our budget request for the Navy’s “Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles” appropriation. The Bureau of Naval Weapons which I head is re- 
sponsible for the development and procurement of all aircraft and missiles for 
the Navy and Marine air wings. Procurement costs of these aircraft and mis- 
siles are to be funded in 1961 under the appropriation you are now considering. 
This new appropriation was formed by combining the aircraft and missile pro- 
curement of our former “Aircraft and related procurement” and ‘Procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition” accounts into a new consolidated account, paral- 
leling the merger of the Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ordnance. 

Our 1961 appropriation request for this new account totals $2,118 million, 
which is approximately the amount of our 1960 appropriations for these pur- 
poses. Three-fourths of the 1961 request is budgeted for the procurement of 
new aircraft and related equipment and one-fourth is budgeted for the procure- 
ment of missiles and related equipment. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERIES 


Admiral Pirie has outlined for you the size and composition of our planned 
1961 aircraft procurement program and has explained how the 658 aircraft 
being requested for procurement in that year will be utilized in our combat units. 
We have with us today slides for each of the 12 combat models into which these 
658 aircraft are divided and at an appropriate point during these hearings I 
would welcome an opportunity to present these slides with a detailed discussion 
of each model covering performance, mission, development status, cost and 
specific justification. It is noteworthy that all 12 of these models currently are 
in production under previous authorizations and that the 1961 quantities being 
requested here represent follow-on procurement to going production lines. All 
of these aircraft therefore are readily producible and, as will be demonstrated 
when the individual models are being considered, all incorporate advanced com- 
bat capabilities engineered from a complete weapons systems standpoint. 

These 658 aircraft being requested for procurement during fiscal 1961 are 
scheduled for delivery during calendar year 1962. As you know, for some years 
we have been receiving more aircraft than were being ordered currently be- 
cause of the backlog of undelivered aircraft from prior year programs. This 
undelivered backlog is rapidly running out and by 1962 will have been com- 
pletely exhausted. In that year our monthly delivery rate will be 55 aircraft, 
one-twelfth of the 658 budgeted in our 1961 request. 
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While this delivery rate is adequate for the current year, Admiral Burke 
already has testified before this committee on the effect that, if continued in 
future years, it would have on Navy force strength. Our objective is to provide 
a delivery rate of modern aircraft at the level necessary to sustain the force 
strength currently programed. Accordingly, we would hope that our future 
procurement program could be expanded to this level as soon as the newer models 
requested for 1961 in small quantities have been proven in fleet operations. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


While the procurement of new aircraft accounts for the largest portion of our 
appropriation request, there are several related projects which are very impor- 
tant to our operating forces. The first of these is our project for updating and 
modernizing aircraft already in service, to increase their combat effectivity. 
For 1961 we are requesting $94.5 million for aircraft modernization, $62 million 
less than the 1960 program level. 

You will recall that we undertook in previous years an accelerated program 
for modernizing ASW search and patrol aircraft with improved submarine detec- 
tion equipment. The 1961 budget provides the final increment of this major 
improvement program, although there of course will continue to be new ASW 
modernization requirements in future years as new developments evolve from 
our research and development efforts. A second major modernization program 
planned for completion with 1961 funding is the backfit of heavy attack aircraft 
with defensive electronic countermeasures equipment. In addition to these 
major improvements, we are requesting funds to make safety-of-flight improve- 
ments as they become necessary during the year and to incorporate operational 
and combat capability improvements in various fleet aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT 


There is one additional budget project in the aircraft procurement area which 
I think warrants particular emphasis. Since a basic Navy combat objective is 
to be capable of sustained operations at sea, it follows that fleet aircraft must 
be adequately maintained and supported. This requires the procurement of 
adequate quantities of supporting spares and spare parts. In funding for this 
essential support procurement, we are following the previously expressed desires 
of this committee and are budgeting for aircraft support through replenishment 
procedures. 

Under these procedures we fund concurrently with the related aircraft model 
the support required for an initial operational period of approximately 12 months. 
There thus is included in the estimate for each aircraft model an amount for 
initial support equal to 20 percent of the flyaway aircraft costs. These funds 
are used to procure spare end items, such as spare radar sets and spare inertial 
navigation equipment, and to provide the initial supply of maintenance and 
overhaul bits and pieces. Approximately one-third of the 20 percent budgeted 
is required for procurement of spare equipments and the remaining two-thirds 
is for the provision of initial spare parts. 

Since we cover initial support only in our budget requests for new aircraft, 
subsequent requirements must be covered in the annual replenishment estimate 
you recommended in your 1959 committee report. Our first replenishment esti- 
ate as we phase incrementally into these new funding procedures appenred in 
the budget last year. This year our replenishment request is $139 million, an 
increase of $42 million over the amount requested and appropriated last year. 

The increase is attributable primarily to the fact that a larger proportion of 
the total operating aircraft program is now represented by models funded under 
the initial support concept sponsored by this committee. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


All Navy and Marine air wing requirements for guided missiles are consoli- 
dated under this appropriation. Both air-launched and ship-launched missiles 
are included and these are budgeted at $256 million in our appropriation request 
for 1961, an increase of $45 million over the 1960 program. This program for 
1961 covers six models, three air-launched and three ship-launched, all of which 
have been procured in quantify in previous years. These six models of missiles 
provide our fleets with defense in depth. 
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In the air-launched category, we are requesting funds to buy two air-to-air 
models, the short range all-weather SIDEWINDER and the medium range 
all-weather SPARROW III. These missiles are the primary armament for our 
newest all-weather fighter aircraft and the SIDEWINDER additionally fur- 
nishes limited all-weather capability to another of our fighter series. We also 
are programing another buy of the air-te-surface BULLPUP which is so effective 
against highly defended enemy targets in close air support warfare. 

Procurement planning in the air-launched missile category which we have 
been discussing is predicated on the number of aircraft which will have a missile 
launch capability during the delivery period covered by this funding request. 
As the number of aircraft squadrons having missile capabilities increases, our 
procurement of each of these missile models must increase correspondingly in 
order to provide the fleet with minimum training quantities plus a reasonable 
inventory of combat-ready operational missiles. ‘This completely integrated pro- 
grailuing lor aircraft and missiles is, I might add, one of the significant advan- 
tages of our new Bureau of Naval Weapons structure in the Naval Establishment, 

In the ship-launched missile category, we are requesting funds to buy addi- 
tional quantities of the three basic models procured in previous years. These are 
the TARTAR missile for use aboard destroyers and cruisers, the TERRIER which 
is used aboard frigates and our new carriers, and the TALOS which is used 
aboard cruisers. The quantities of these missiles included in the 1961 procure- 
ment request are based on the number of ships programed to have a missile 
launching capability during the delivery period funded by this request. During 
this period there will be a significant increase in the number of ships having 
missile capabilities and the increased numbers of missiles we are requesting 
are required to realize the advantages of these added capabilities. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARI 


A substantial portion of the procurement budgeted under this appropriation 
contributes significantly to the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capabilities. All 
of our combat aircraft in Navy squadrons participate in antisubmarine warfare 
functions and our carrier task forces constitute a major antisubmarine deterrent. 
Since a number of the procurement areas covered in this request are identified 
specifically with antisubmarine capabilities, I would like to summarize them in 
view of the special interest you have evidenced in this topic throughout these 
hearings. Sut first let me assure you that the additional funds which the 
Congress appropriated in 1960 for antisubmarine augmentation in these particu- 
lar areas are being used for this purpose and will provide our forces with an 
enhanced capability when hardware delivery is made. 

Our fiscal 1961 budget has over $320 million programed specifically for anti- 
submarine support. Three of the twelve aircraft models requested are in this 
category: the antisubmarine helicopter, the turboprop patrol plane and the 
carrier-based search plane. So also is the increment of the program for modern- 
izing our earlier patrol planes with improved submarine detection equipment. 
In addition we are budgeting for a follow-on buy of destroyer-based drone heli- 
copters for use against enemy submarines. 


FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS AND PRICING FOLICY 


Although our appropriation request for 1961 totals $2,118 million, our pro- 
curement programs for the coming year total $2,308 million, or $195 million more 
than is being requested in new authorizations. This $195 million difference is 
made possible by carryforward resources in like amount which were derived 
from adjustments in our prior year programs, principally termination last sum- 
mer of our P6M Seamaster program and reorientation of our new attack and 
early warning aircraft programs. 

In pricing our aircraft and missile procurement programs we historically have 
based our request on the wage rates and material costs prevailing at the time 
the request was prepared. We have continued that practice in developing our 
1961 request and have included no provision for any inflationary increases 
which may occur over the 3-year period which intervenes between the budget re 
quest and actual delivery of the aircraft and missiles covered by the request. 
Thus for 1961 all but 12 of the 658 aircraft being requested are priced on the 
basis of firm prices contracted for under prior programs and the remaining 12 are 
priced by extrapolating contractor proposals for the 1960 buyer of the same model. 
In every instance downward adjustments have been made for the savings to be 
anticipated as a result of follow-on orders. 
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COST REDUCTION AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Our naval aircraft must be capable of matching and preferably exceeding the 
performance of those of any potential enemy. Technologically this means air- 
craft with higher thrust engines, larger fuel and weapons capacity, and rugged 
airframes of integral unit construction. Our experience indicates that cost in- 
creases parallel closely the increases in complexity and speed which have to be 
built into new models to obtain the performance our combat units require. 
General economic trends, with rising wage rates and material costs year after 
year, also have had a major impact on costs but not as much so as the com- 
plexity and speed factors. I do not believe that it ever will be possible to com- 
pletely reverse this trend toward higher cost. We could not afford to take the 
sacrifice in performance that would be required to reverse the cost trend. We 
are, however, doing our utmost to arrest it with a vigorous program of cost re- 
duction. 

In organizing the Bureau of Naval Weapons we had as a prime consideration 
the strengthening of our program management and procurement team. It is 
our desire to anticipate trouble spots before they develop and to take timely 
corrective action. We are concentrating our efforts on controlling the factors 
which contribute most significantly to complexity but we cannot afford to com- 
promise on performance requirements. Among the more significant steps we 
have taken are stricter configuration and specification control; the establish- 
ment of financial envelopes for each major weapon system; and increased use of 
firm fixed-price contracts. At the same time we have insisted that each of our con- 
tractors pursue an aggressive cost-reduction program. We are emphasizing re- 
duction in work involving premium pay, the carrying of lower inventories, and 
tighter scheduling and subcontracting. 


NAVAL WEAPONS PLANT AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Recently there has been rather considerable publicity regarding the future 
of our naval weapons plant and 2 weeks ago you asked me to cover this subject 
at the procurement hearings today. All of us in the Navy are very much con- 
cerned over the impact of changing technology. It affects all of our operations 
and none of our procurement sources, whether contractor owned or Government 
owned, is immune to these changes. The big guns and other heavy ordnance for 
which the weapons plant is uniquely equipped are no longer much in demand 
and this fact inevitably affects the future of the plant. 

More than a year ago we undertook to establish facilities at the weapons 
plant for the production of TERRIER and TARTAR fire-control systems with 
the objective of using this type of workload to replace the dwindling types for 
which the plant is primarily equipped. Since then changes in the shipbuilding 
and conversion program have so greatly reduced the level of ordnance require- 
ments that there now exists no economic justification for investing in any addi- 
tional fire-control manufacturing facilities. The elimination of these require- 
ments and the lack of other workload to replace that lost in the Navy’s transition 
to missile systems has made necessary a reduction in force at this plant. <A re- 
duction of 119 is being made this month, a further reduction of 500 is scheduled 
for April and other reductions totaling 1,000 additional are in prospect between 
April and October. Even with these reductions, however, the more than 6,300 
personnel who still will be employed after October at the naval weapons plant 
ind various tenant organizations located there will continue to be an important 
element in the local economy. 

In all likelihood as we progress further into this explosive missile and space 
era, changing military requirements will affect others of our Government-owned 
manufacturing plants but to what extent I would not venture to predict at this 
time. The overall effects of reduced ordnance requirements and the prospects 
for the future are currently under study both within the Bureau of Naval Weap- 
os and by an ad hoe public advisory committee of prominent industrialists 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. I am confident that these studies will 
point the way clearly and objectively to the long-range adjustments that will be- 
come necessary in future years as further changes in requirements materialize. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, I first outlined the principal elements of our 
1%1 procurement request and then discussed our aggressive program of cost 
control to provide the best possible equipment to our combat forces within the 
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resources appropriated for our use. Our 1961 procurement request of $2,138 
million has been developed most carefully and reviewed countless times in prepa- 
ration for presentation to your committee. We believe that our request rep- 
resents a balanced support for the operating forces and that these aircraft and 
missiles, when delivered, will add appreciably to the combat capability of our 
fieets. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Admiral Pirie. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


I would like to have pages 1 to 8, inclusive, of the justifications in- 
serted at this time in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, NAVY 


Appropriation introduction 

















| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
iit ac ae < ieiteaeene — awe ote 
Total direct obligations. -__....--- Lats z (eee oe eee $1, 609, 000, 000 
Net adjustments_. Be eee ee | +504, 000, 00 
Appropriation or estimate. ._--....-..------------ pee oes atte a 3 | Bh eeeii eee | 2, 113, 000, 000 
| 


The “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy,” appropriation is one of 
four major procurement appropriations of the Department of the Navy. This 
appropriation funds all new aircraft and missile procurement. In addition 
to new aircraft and missiles, corollary supporting programs such as the mod- 
ernization of inservice aircraft, procurement of specialized training equipment, 
and production support such as industrial tools, test equipment, and facilities 
for new production are funded under this appropriation. 

Procurement of aircraft and missiles is a new appropriation formed by con- 
bining the aircraft and related equipment procurement and the guided missile 
and target drone procurement previously funded under the aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation with the guided missile procurement funded under 
the procurement of ordnance and ammunition appropriation. Procurement re 
sponsibilities for the programs funded under this appropriation are assigned to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons, and the merger of two separate pro 
curement appropriations into a single account parallels the merger of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance into a single bureau. Appropria- 
tions made for the purposes now covered by the procurement of aircraft and 
missiles, Navy, account totaled $2,251 million in fiscal year 1959 and $2,129 
million in 1960. 

The appropriation request in 1961 totals $2,113 million which is $16 million 
lower than the comparative appropriation in 1960 and $138 million lower than 
the comparative 1959 appropriation. Although the amount of the new appropria- 
tion request is less than in 1960, the value of the procurement program which 
ean be placed on contract is slightly larger. This is possible by virtue of certain 
assets which are available for applying toward the cost of the 1961 program. 
These assets consist of $195 million which has been made available by deferrals 
and reductions in prior year programs and $20 million in hardware assets which 
are being ordered with the advance funding provided in 1960 for long leadtime 
component procurement. Procurement programs included in this estimate are 
priced on the basis of currently experienced costs and are considered adequate 
to fund fully all contracts which will be placed in support of these programs. 

The budget request for 1961 does not reflect any real change in emphasis be 
tween the aircraft procurement and the missile procurement programs. Both 
the aircraft procurement and the guided missile procurement programs are 
funded at moderate levels, and in general provide for a continuation of going 
production lines. No new models of either aircraft or missiles are initiated in 
the 1961 estimates. The fleet’s combat capability will be improved by increased 
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quantities of high performance aircraft and improved missiles scheduled for 
delivery as the superseded models are phased out. 

It is estimated that 658 new aircraft can be placed on contract with the funds 
requested in 1961. The procurement quantity of 65S is distributed among 12 
different models of which 10 are being produced in fleet service quantities and 
2 in test and evaluation quantities. Procurement of land-based antisubmarine 
patrol aircraft is being reduced in conjunction with the shift from the older 
twin reciprocating engine model to the new four-engine turboprop version. 
Carrier-based antisubmarine aircraft procurement is increased in the 1961 buy- 
ing program; carried-based fighter procurement is down slightly, while procure- 
ment of attack models is up, with a greater proportion of the total going to the 
supersonic heavy attack model. The phasing out of an older carrier-based 
early-warning aircraft in favor of a newer model with much greater search 
capabilities accounts for a decrease in this category while the procurement of 
antisubmarine and utility helicopters is programed at a higher level. Assault 
turboprop transports which also have an inflight refueling capability are planned 
for procurement in increased numbers for the Marine air wings. 

The unit costs of the aircraft in the 1961 budget include coverage for spares 
support for initial requirements only in accordance with the policy adopted in 
the 1960 budget. With the change from a program life to an initial support 
concept, the complementary replenishment spare parts budget project is be- 
coming increasingly more vital in the overall naval aviation programs. The 
1961 estimate of $139.2 million for replenishment aircraft spare parts reflects 
an increase of $42 million over the comparable 1960 program. This increase is 
necessary in order to provide continuing support for the older models of aircraft 
in the operating complement and because of buying procedures implemented in 
1959 and 1960 whereby the provisioning orders were restricted to initial re- 
quirements only. These factors create a larger replenishment requirement in 
1961. The budget request of $139.2 million was computed on a systemwide, 6 
months’ stock level objective after allowance for all funded assets. 

The aircraft modernization program which provides funds for the moderniza- 
tion and modification of inservice aircraft to give them increased performance 
or improved combat capabilities requires $94.5 million in 1961. The reduction of 
$62 million from the 1960 program reflects the completion of several major backfit 
programs under prior year appropriations. Emphasis in the 1961 budget is 
associated with continuing programs for antisubmarine search and detection 
improvements and electronic countermeasures equipment for heavy attack air- 
craft. Funds are also provided for normal safety of flight improvement projects 
which originate continuously throughout the year as the result of normal fleet 
operating experience. 

Special training devices which are designed to simulate the operational or 
maintenance problems associated with a specific aircraft model are funded under 
this appropriation. In 1961, $13.9 million is requested for procurement of oper- 
ational flight trainers and maintenance trainers for aircraft models included in 
the aircraft procurement program. The training equipment procurement pro- 
gram for 1961, although reflecting a decrease of $5 million from 1960, is in phase 
with the related aircraft production program. 

The procurement funding of all Navy missiles, drones, and related equipment 
is consolidated in this appropriation. The budget request of $440 million for 
these purposes in 1961 is approximately $52 million more than was provided in 
1960. Procurement quantities of air-launched missiles in 1961 have been planned 
against the applicable aircraft schedules and provide training allowances in 
phase with the formation of aircraft squadrons having the ability to launch these 
missiles. The 1961 budget request for air-launched missiles is at approximately 
the 1960 appropriated level. An increase is required for ship-launched missiles 
in 1961. These missiles are procured in phase with the authorized shipbuilding 
and conversion programs and are necessary to approach the readiness level au- 
thorized by the Chief of Naval Operations. Ballistic missile procurement re- 
flects a slight decrease in 1961. Because of its classification this missile is justi- 
fied separately, although it is funded under this appropriation. 

The procurement of target drones in 1961 is being continued at approximately 
the same level as in 1960. Targets are essential for fleet training and also for 
the proof testing of guided missiles. The initial procurement of service use quan- 
tities of a drone antisubmarine helicopter for launching from destroyers is in- 
cluded in the 1961 estimate and accounts for the major portion of the budget 
increase for this project. 
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In the remaining appropriation area, “Development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port,” funds are budgeted for procurement of aircraft and guided missiles which 
ure to be evaluated and tested as the final step prior to undertaking quantity 
procurement for fleet service use or inventory. The 1961 estimate provides 
funds for procurement of limited numbers of two aircraft models for their final 
tests—a low-level attack model and a turboprop early warning model. After 
completion of these tests, these particular aircraft will be assigned to the fleet 
for operational or training use. The estimate for 1961 includes also newly devel 
oped aircraft engines for completion of qualification testing and a small number 
of guided missiles which will be expended in developing quality improvements 
or ultimate types of guidance. The aircraft or guided missile models which are 
budgeted under this activity are produced on the same production lines as the 
service use models. 

The “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy,” is a continuing appropria- 
tion. All procurement programs which are supported by this appropriation are 
budgeted on a fully funded basis; that is, funds are included in the budget esti- 
mate to cover the full estimated contract costs of the item even though some 
parts of the estimated costs will not be fully obligated at the end of the fiscal 
year. Thus, in aircraft and missile procurement, funds are included in the budget 
request for the shortest as well as the longest leadtime component. Similarly, 
funds are included for engineering changes even though these changes may not 
be authorized until late in the production cycle when fleet operations indicate a 
change is required or where a technological breakthrough or intelligence estimates 
indicate a change is required. 

The fiscal planning under this account which is based on previous experience 
for similar procurement provides that $700 million of the funded program will 
be unobligated at the end of the year. Except for certain short leadtime com- 
ponents, these funds will be in various stages of procurement short of an obliga- 
tion status but all are required for obligation during subsequent years in order 
to cover contract costs as the procurement program unfolds. 

In summary, the Navy appropriation request for “Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles” for the 1961 fiscal year totals $2,113 million. This amount is required 
to cover contract costs of the aircraft and missile procurement programs in 1961. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AXD MISSILES, NAVY 


For construction, procurement, production, modification, and modernization 
of aircraft, missiles, equipment, including ordnance, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor: specialized equipment; expansion of public and private plants, in- 
cluding the land necessary therefor; without regard to section 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and such lands, and interest therein, may be acquired, 
and construction prosecuted thereon prior to approval of title by the Attorney 
General as required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended; and procure- 
ment and installation of equipment, appliances, and machine tools in public or 
private plants; $2,118 million to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year there may be merged with this appropriation 
such amounts of the unobligated balances of appropriations previously granted 
for “Aircraft and related procurement” and “Procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition,” as the Secretary of Defense may determine to be necessary for 
the accomplishment of the programs for which this appropriation is made. 
(10 U.S.C. 5012, 5031, 7201, 7341; 31 U.S.C. 718.) 

Explanation 

“Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy” is a new appropriation. It in- 
cludes procurement activities formerly funded under ‘Aircraft and related pro- 
ecurement, Navy,” “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy,’ and 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR Fiscan YEAR 1961 


’ . } ! 
Summary of comparative new ob igational authorit | 


Difference 
Activity Budget activity 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
No pared with 
Lyon 
] Aircraft and related equipmer $1, 451,187,010 | $1, 511,916,000 | $1, 489, 578, 000 $22, 338, 000 
2 | Missiles, drones, and related 
equipment 133, 982, 694 389, 275, 000 440, 956,000 | +51, 681,000 
3 | Development, test, and evalua- - 
tion support 366, 253, 788 228, 193, 000 182, 466, 000 | —45, 727, 000 
Total comparative new 
obligational authority. 2, 251, 423, 492 2, 129, 384, 000 2, 113, 000, 000 16, 384, 000 
Net adjustment for compara- 
tive transfers (NOA). 2, 251, 423, 492 2, 129, 384, 000 0 | 
Total new obligational 
wuthority n budget 
document 0 0 2, 113, 000, 000 
Less: Obligations to be incurred 
in subsequent years 0 0 700, 000, 000 
Obligations against cur | 
rent-vear funds 0 0 1, 413, 000, 000 . 
Add: Obligations against prior 
year authority transferred 
from other accounts ; 0 0 196, 000, 000 a 
lotal direct obligations in 
budget document 0 0 1, 609, 000, 000 |... eee eeccece 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Pirie, when a question is addressed to you, it 
can be passed on to any one of your staff you desire. 


PRIOR YEAR ASSETS MADE AVAILABLE FOR 1961 PROGRAM 


Would you please explain the nature of the prior year assets made 
available for the fiscal year 1961 program ¢ 

Admiral Pinte. The prior assets amounted to a total of $195 million. 
These assets came from three sources: $54 million from the P6M 
termination; $99 million from the A2F reorientation, and by that 1 
mean stretchout; $42 million from minor adjustments and $21 million 
from other sources, principally in two major specification refine 
ments: S13 million from removal of infrared detection system from 
the FSU-2; and $8 million from tailoring down the cockpit in the 
F4H and A3J. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you anticipate additional funds from this or any 
other sources ? 

Admiral Piriz. No, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to have you insert in the record, or provide 
for the record, fiseal data tables which the Navy was requested to pre- 
pare for the committee. 

Admiral Pirtr. Yes, sir. 
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(The tables follow :) 


Unobligated and unexpended balance 
[In thousands of dollars] 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Actual, June | Actual, Dec. | Estimate, 


30,1959 | 31, 1959 June 30, 1960 

| 
Unobligated balance__-- : $1, 444, 259 $2, 438, 703 $1, 393, 053 
Unexpe a i balance 4, 046, 583 4,935, 812 | 3, 982, 607 





PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, NAVY 


j ait - 3 
Unobligated balance : | 81, 512 | 273, 652 71, 087 
Unexpended balance ae 1 449, 842 | 1 574, 441 | 2 746, 883 
' 


The June 30 and Dec. 31, 1959, unexpended balances do not include repayments from the Navy manage- 
ment fund for the POLARIS program advances 

2 The June 30, 1960, unexpended balance reflects repayment of $310,000,000 from the Navy management 
fund for current and prior year advances to this account. 


Mr. Srxes. What is the date of the program pricing of the fiscal 
year 1961 progr: am ¢ 

Admiral Pririz. In the month of November 1959. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent have you made allowance for possible 
engineering changes ? 

Admiral Srroor. We have approxim: ately 6 to 8 percent for engi- 
neering changes in the estimates. The percentage varies by model of 
aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that based on prior experience ? 

Admiral Stroor. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF DENIAL OF CARRTER ON PROCUREMENT FOR 1961 





Mr. Sixes. As you gentlemen well know, there always is a fight 
here on funds for carriers. What would be the effect on your fiscal | 
year 1961 procurement if the carrier request should be denied, and | 
I hope it will not be denied ? 

Admiral Pirrr. Mr. Chairman, there would be no effect on the air- 
craft procurement or missile procurement requested in this program 
because it is already insufficient to meet the force requirement. 


PLACE OF PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT IN FUTURE 


Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well if you would discuss in some | 
greater detail the place of propeller- -driven aircraft in the Navy in 
the future. You touched on it in your statement but I believe addi- 
tional information would be useful. 

I have in mind the use of props for training, the replacement of 
those planes and the use of props for naval operations generally ot 
which you have already touched. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Percentage of jetprop Navy aircraft 


Percentage jets in operating programs: Percent 
OR RS a 43 
a OUTS Sg cr a ed a ee ee 44 
CNTR ON as ee eo eh ed eee th 44 


1 Estimates, 


The Navy does not have a requirement for all jets. Some missions can be 
better accomplished with propeller aircraft. Functions and missions requiring 
endurance and range rather than speed permit employment of the more eco- 
nomical propeller-driven aircraft. Example of missions now being performed 
with propeller aircraft, which will continue, include: 

1. Antisubmarine warfare. 
2. Fleet tactical support. 
Utility. 
Reconnaissance (part of function). 
Pilot training (part of function). 
6. Vertical assault. 
7. Search and rescue. 

The percent of jets in the Navy has about stabilized for the present. A slight 
increase in the number of jets will occur as the T2J phases into the Training 
Command and as the AD is replaced by a jet low-altitude attack aircraft. 
Propeller aircraft will continue to be used for a substanital part of the primary 
and basic pilot training program. 


~ 


~tkm ot 


Mr. Sikes. Policy questions, Mr. Andrews / 
INADEQUACY OF BUDGET TO MEET FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, you say that if you received the funds re- 
quested in this budget you would still be below force requirements ? 

Admiral Prem. Yes, sir. 

As I said in my statement, Mr. Andrews, it requires about. 1,200 new 
operating aircraft each year to keep up with the force levels. This 
means a procurement of about 1,200 new aircraft each year to keep 
the current force levels. 

Mr. Anprews. That is to take care of obsolete and damaged and 
wornout planes ? 

Admiral Pirte. Yes, sir. Damaged and wornout planes. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you foresee that need for the years to come, an 
annual increase of 1,200 per year? 

Admiral Pirm. Yes, sir. This is what it takes each year to replace 
the number that are worn out and lost from crash, destruction, and 
those beyond repair. We have not been able to buy this number in 
the last few years. We have bought an average of about 650 per 
year and this is very disturbing to us. We would like to buy more. 
Balanced against the other procurement needs we have within the 
service, this is the best balance between aircraft, missile procurements, 
and shipbuilding that can be reached, considering other important 
areas. 

SAFETY OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Anprews. How many carriers are we using in the fleet today ? 

Admiral Pree. Fourteen attack aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Anprews. You have had a long and distinguished career in 
naval aviation, Admiral. What is your opinion about the safety of 
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some of those carriers? Do you consider some of them unsa fe, with 
these modern, high-speed jet aircraft, that land and take off from the 
decks ¢ 

Admiral Prime. Mr. Andrews, I would like to put it this way: I 
consider it much safer to land and take off, and to operate from our 
newer carriers, the Forrestal class, because of the greatly increased 
size in the landing area. It is not so much in size specifically, but 
proportionately. It is much safer and we find that the safety record 
in the Forrestal class is really much better than it was in the old 
ssex type or in our Midway class. 

The modern aircraft are now being operated from these carriers 
and can continue to be operated from them. However, we must ac- 
cept the fact that the accident rate in the /ssex and Midway will be 
about twice what it is in the Korrestal class. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of the /orrestal class do we have in those 
14 in the fleet / 

Admiral Pirm. We have four now operating in commission. 

Mr. Anprews. Of the 10 others, how many are of the J//dway class? 

Admiral Pirie. There are now three of the 1/7dway class in commis- 
sion. One has just been modernized and is not vet fully operational, 
but is just now about to undergo refresher training. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the J/fdiray class bigger than the /’ssea class? 

Admiral Pirie. Slightlv. 

Mr. Anprews. So you have three of the J//dway and seven of the 
i sser class? 

\dmiral Pm. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the age of those /’ssea carriers ? 

Admiral Pirie. The majority of them were built, during World 
War IT, or completed just prior to World War IT, and they will all be 
2) years of age or more in 1965-66. Twenty years is considered the 
useful life of a combatant ship. 

I might say, in this regard, the real limiting factor in the age of 
those ships is the hull and mac ce vy. The hull and machinery are 
the things that are worn out. They are actually operated—— 

Mr. Anprews. That includes the landing deck ? 

Admiral Prrie. The actual aircraft operating equipment has been 
modernized and is in better shane. The hull and machinery are the 
real criteria that determine the fact that they will be overage in 1965. | 

Mr. Anprews. All of the /’ssex class were designed for prop planes? | 

Admiral Pirte. Originally; but we have done a modernization job | 
on them. 

Mr. Anprews. Even with the modernization job you have done, you 
still consider that the safety factor is much worse on this type carrier 
than on the Forrestal? 

Admiral Prrm. Yes, sir. We have actual records to show that, and 
I would be happy to submit the safety records for the record. 

Mr. Axprews. I wish you would do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 













COMPARISON—“FORRESTAL” VERSUS “ESSEX” 


1. Purpose 

Study influence of carrier size on carrier landing accident rate—to compare 
operational effectiveness in terms of accident frequency (and potential) of 
Forrestal type deck and Essex type deck. 
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2, Conditions of study 

As is the case with any statistical study, variables must be reduced to mini- 
mum and sample must be large enough to limit effect of random variation. 
In this case: 

(a) Used same aircraft models throughout (F8Z, F3H, F4D, A4D, A3D, 
F11F). 

(b) Used same calendar period—to limit effect of weather and material 
changes in aircraft or ships (July 1, 1956-September 30, 1959). 

(c) Sample size is of ample magnitude. 

(d) Confined to analysis of landing accidents because this is most critical 
phase of flight, is most carefully supervised and recorded, and is one in which 
ship size is a most significant factor. 

8. Definitions 

(a) Carrier landing: Any touchdown on carrier deck. Includes day and 
night arrested landings, touch and go, and bolters. 

(b) Carrier landing accident: Major damage to an aircraft occurring during 
an actual touchdown on deck, which resulted in termination of the flight or loss 
of the aircraft over the side. The landing deck area of the ship or its equip- 
ment and facilities must have been a factor in the accident. 

(c) Dollar loss: in initial cost of aircraft only. 


}. Findings 
(a) Period July 1, 1956—September 30, 1959: 


+ Landing | Number of | Number of | 
accident | — strike overhaul | Fatal aecci-} Landing 
Carrier class Landings rate for damage damage | dent rate accident 
10,000 accidents accidents | | dollar loss 


landings | 


A! at 39, 124 | 12 | ime 15 |} 0.8 $13, 109, 600 
B? : 65, 487 20 37 | 29 | 2.7 49, 417, 200 





Forrestal class plus Coral Sea. 


2 Esser class plus Midway and FDR. 


5. Conclusions 

(a) Operating similar aircraft, the Forrestal class carrier has approximately 
(0 percent the landing accident rate of the Esser class. 

(b) The Forrestal accidents produced only one-fifth the strikes and one-half 
the overhaul damage of the Esser accidents. 

(c) Fatal accident rate in Essex class is three and one-half times that of the 
Forrestal class. 

(d@) Dollar loss per arrested landing resulting from accidents is more than 
twice as great in the Hsser. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 


1. Accident rates are reduced as carrier size increases. This is important in 
terms of expensive aircraft and lives of pilots. The reduction of combat effec- 
liveness through aircraft accidents is also important. 

2. Study of carrier landing accidents from July 1, 1956, through September 30, 
1959, revealed the advantage of the Forrestal class carrier over Essex. Complete 
data sheets are attached. To obtain a fair comparative analysis, selected air- 
craft types were used: FSU, F4D, F3H, A8D, A4D, and F11F. For purpose of 
study, two groups of carriers, designated class A and class B, were established. 
Class A included Forrestal class plus Coral Sea; class B, the Esser class plus 
Midway and FDR. The important difference between the two groupings is the 
distance from ramp to hook-target point (No. 3 wire), this difference being about 
5) to 60 feet greater on the Forrestal class. 

3. This distance is especially important when the 60 feet is interpreted in 
terms of approach angle, or sink rate at touchdown. By maintaining hook-to- 
ramp clearance at 12 feet, a 4°-glide slope is required to hit the hook-target 
point on the class B earrier, while a 3°-glide slope is required on the class A 
carrier. For normal approach speeds this represents a reduction in sink rate 
of approximately 5 feet per second. Conversely, if the glide slope is maintained 
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at 4° on both classes of carriers, the hook-to-ramp clearance on a Class A carrier 
is increased by 4 feet (33 percent). 

4. The question is, how does this additional landing area influence the carrier 
landing rate? The overall carrier landing accident rate for the class B carriers 
was 20 major accidents per 10,000 landings; for the class A carriers this rate 
was 12. 

5. The overall “bolter” rate for the class B carrier was 19 per 100 arrested 
landings; for the class A carrier this rate was 13. There were 18 fatal accidents 
in class B carriers. Class A carriers had only three. Class B carriers had a 
strike rate of 5.6 per 10,000 landings; for the class A carrier this rate was 1.7, 

6. There was no predominant difference in the accident types for either class of 
carrier and the relative percentage of accident types was approximately the 
same. For example, there were twice as many hard landings on the class B 
carrier as on the class A, and twice as many ramp collisions, etc. Therefore, it 
appears that the hazard is reduced “across the board.” It is interesting to note 
that only 10 percent of the accidents on the class A carriers involved pitching 
deck conditions compared to 25 percent of the accidents on class B carriers, 
This supports, to some degree, the generally accepted belief that the class A 
carriers ride steadier in rough seas. 


CONVENTIONAL VERSUS ATOMIC POWERED CARRIERS 


Mr. Anprews. This committee considered two types of Forrestal 
class carriers. We have had a lot of discussion here about. the 
advantages of atomic-powered carriers. 

If you had your choice, you would take an atomic-powered carrier, 
Iam sure? 

Admiral Pir. Yes, sir. 

Let me say that if I had my choice, without regard to the amount 
of money that it costs to buy the powerplant. It is my opinion in this 
regard, with the amount of money that we have to spend today, that 
this money can be better spent for other things than for the atomic 
powerplant for the carrier. 

Mr. Anprews. You would rather have a little bit of something than 
a whole lot of nothing? 

Admiral Piriz. I do not think that you can say a conventional- 
powered carrier isa whole lot of nothing. 

The aircraft operating facilities in that carrier are exactly the same 
as the other. The only difference is that which you have in the means 
of propulsion. While there are some distinct military advantages in 
the means of propulsion, such as high sustained speed, which is the 
best antisubmarine warfare tool that you have, and also being able 
to remain on station for longer period, these advantages are not 
enough, we think, to outweigh the extra cost in this particular ship. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. During the lifetime of a conventionally powered carrier, 
the one we are talking about, would it be fully capable and com- 
petent to handle its mission carrying the most modern aircraft? 

Admiral Prete. Yes, sir; it would, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Fioop. Twenty years? 

Admiral Pir. Twenty years from now. We are making advances, 
really great advances, in cutting down the landing speeds, takeoff 
speeds, and operating characteristics. 

Mr. Fioop. Twenty years, 1980? 
Admiral Pirm. Yes. 
Mr. Forp. There is no doubt about that ? 
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Admiral Pirie. There is no doubt in my mind, and there would not 
carrier | be any additional advantage in the nuclear-powered carrier over the 
conventional powered or chemically powered carrier, so far as the air- 


aries | craft operating characteristics of the aircraft carrier are concerned. 
‘is rate Mr. Forp. Whatever advantages the nuclear-powered carrier would 
have would be outside of the aircraft operating field ? 
shinai Admiral Pir. Yes. 
hada Mr. Anprews. Each carrier would, I assume, have the same decks, 
vas 1.7, same launching facilities and facilities for receiving planes? 
class of Admiral Pirip. Yes. 
ely Mr. Anprews. Have you made any study as to a comparison of the 
fore. it overall costs, initial construction costs, and operating costs, of both 
to note carriers, over the 20-year period ? 
itching Admiral Pirm. I have not. I believe we can supply that for the 
anon record. 
me The officer who appears in support of the shipbuilding program and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ships may be able to supply that when they 
come up. I will see that he is prepared to discuss it. 
I would like to say something off the record. 
‘restal Mr. Srxes. All right. 
it. the (Discussion off the record.) 
Admiral Prrm. You do not have the great advantages in a surface 
rier, ship, atomic-powered surface ship, that you have in the submarine. 
. The submarine was made a true submersible by the addition of the 
atomic power which was a terrific advantage. 
nount Mr. Fioop. That is the answer to that. I wonder why you have not 
nthis | come up with that sooner. 
> that | I want a submersible carrier. Nobody draws one for me and I 
tomic cannot even get. a picture. 
Iam not fooling. Nobody will even talk to me. 
rthan | I want a submarine carrier and nobody listens to me. 
Mr. Forp. Talk to Admiral Hayward. He will be here shortly. 
ional- | Mr. Anprews. You want a carrier loaded with planes that will 
remain sunk, 
same Mr. Froop. That may be, but all I want is a submarine transport 
neans {| and asubmarine carrier and submarine tanker, and I cannot even get 
resin | the Coast Guard to discuss it. 
is the | Mr. Sixes. You have its equivalent in the POLARIS submarine. 
r able Mr. Anprews. That is all for me, Mr. Chairman. 
e not | Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood? Do you have any policy questions ? 
ip. 
INADEQUACY OF PROGRAM FOR PURCHASE OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 
rrier, Mr. Froop. Mr. Andrews touched on this already but on page 1 
com- and beginning with the first line of your “Aircraft procurement” state- 
2 } ment you say that 658 aircraft in this budget are all to be combat? 


Admiral Pirtr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That means that your naval aircraft operating program 
inces, goes below 6,800 aircraft by the end of this budget, the end of 1961? 
keoff Admiral Prrre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you say. 

Admiral Pieter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is 400 aircraft below the 7,200 program. 

Admiral Prirtz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. You talked about this in the 1960 budget. That means 
you have been buying, as you say, a limited number of new aircraft 
for the past 2 years. If it is calendar 1958, then you have been buy- 
ing these aircraft for 3 years in a row. 

Admiral Prrre. Actually, four, if you include fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Froop. Four calendar years. That is right, 1958, 

Now, you have been buying about 650 a year and that will not 
support ‘the program of 7,200 and on the basis of your 20-percent 
maintenance figure, for the purpose of our discussion, and as a lay- 
man, the Navy is about 50 percent short of maintaining its air fleet on 
the basis of this, if you need 650 a year, to maintain your fleet. If 
you need 1,200 a year to maintain the 7,200 figure, you need 1,200 
new aircraft each year to maintain an air fleet of 7,200. So, you are 
only buying half enough aircraft for a 7,200 aircraft fleet? 

Admiral Pirie. Right, si 

Mr. Froop. Well, all you have to do is keep that up long enough 
and you “ain’t got no air fleet.” 

Admiral Pir. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is fine. That is the way to do it. 

Mr. Srikes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixers. Admiral, it would be helpful if, at this point, we have 
a tabulation of the aircraft which would be required to insure a con- 
tinuation of the level of the number of aircraft which are desired, and 
the cost, 

Admiral Pirrm. If I may, I will supply that for the information 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that it would not be double this cost, because 
included in the number which we are not buying are cheap trainer 
types, transports, small bombardier-navigator trainers, which are not 
anywhere near as expensive as these combatant ships. 

Mr. Froop. That is a fair statement but I repeat that the funds 
for the 658 new aircraft in this budget are strictly combat aircraft. 
No cats and dogs at all. 

Admiral Prrtr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are still short. 

Mr. Forp. In that list, Admiral Pirie, could you indicate the kinds 
of aircraft that would cost X number of dollars, in the figures that 
have been requested ? 

Admiral Pr. Yes, sir. 

We have a requirements number that we make up each year and we 
could supply that and show the cost. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Procurement deficiencies total 681 aircraft for fiscal year 1961 at a total cost 
of $1,465 million. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the best way to do away with the problem of car- 
riers, just stop buying airplanes. You talk about the life of an air- 
craft carrier being 20 5 years. You cannot keep this up 20 years. You 
would not need any carriers. It is a very simple equation. 

Mr. Stxrs. Would you yield at that point ? 
Mr. Foon. Yes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REQUEST AND BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCE FOR PURCHASE 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suxes. How many aircraft did you ask to be permitted to buy 
and what were the types and what was the cost ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go back to the beginning on this question. We 
want to go back to the or iginal request, the Secret: ry level, the De- 
fense lev el, to Mr. Sikes’ charts, and to the amendment that Mr. Ford 
asked for on the charts, to give the category as well as the costs. 

Let us see if we are going to have a naval air arm or not. We can 
debate that as a matter of policy. 

This is an Appropriations Committee and the way you are going 
now with the appropriations and the budget allowances you are not 
going to have a naval air arm, but if you are going to have one, some- 
body has to do something about it. 

Mr. Sixes. Can we have an answer to the question ? 

Admiral Pirm. Yes, sir. If I may, I will insert the exact number 
of aire ‘raft in the record, but it amounted to somewhere in the v icinity 
of 1.250 total that 

Mr. Stxes. To whom did you make that request 

Admiral Pirie. This is our original budget estimate. 

Mr. Mauon. Who is “our”? 

Admiral Pirm. This is the Navy’s budget estimate, the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This was submitted to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Admiral Pirre. Submitted to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. It is not the budget of the Secretary of the Navy ? 

Admiral Pirie. No, sir. The numbers which went from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to the Secretary of Defense were based on a stipu- 
lated amount of money which, as stated by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of Naval Operations before you 

Mr. Sixers. Did the Secretary of the Navy request of the Secretary 
of Defense the number of planes now in the budget ? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Or a larger number? 

Admiral Pirte. It was approximately the same number. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask, is the figure you have just given us, 1,250, 
the one that came out of this $19 billion compilation ¢ 

Admiral Pirtr. That is correct. 

Admiral Ensry. That is in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. So far as your operational aircraft are concerned, the 
reduced number of aircraft in the Navy air arm also resulted i in the 
decommissioning of entire units of actual units? The reason you had 
to decommission wnits is because your operation and maintenance 
funds were reduced. 

Admiral Pirre. Yes, sir. I will supply for the record the exact 
reduction in these numbers of aircraft, but they were in two areas: 
training and support, and the only real reduction in the commissioned 
units was lighter-than-air-craft. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Number of operating aircraft by types originally planned for end of fiscal year 1960 
compared with current estimate for end of fiscal year 1960 





























| 

Difference, Original plan, 

Original plan | current plan, end of fiscal 
| versus current end of fiscal | year 1960 versus 

Class of aircraft | plan,end of j|year 19€0 versus) current plan, 

| fiscal year 1960 | current plan, end of fiscal 

end of fiscal’ year 1961 
| year 1961 
a ad —78 —127 —205 
RN eked ch entiniomeebesnpgaba~<penemauenneeseeeaey —22 | +91 +69 
Carrier ASW _...-.-- is eT eth eee ees La | ME ccc aumnien else +12 
I es 6 ae et en pkbamnankbacecienas | —35 | -9 ~44 
I eS es +6 —15 —9 
NR SE ee aa Se ek —65 | —15 —% 
Inflight refueler-assault transport. a Sak lan si ie a ac eee +8 +8 
ee rin nelson cuba castie ranpinsiamhipgncassnunk eee +2 | —i “i 
UMM RSet Ne el i det a A a ee —195 | —55 —250 
I i a eae | —2 -2 
Helicopter. Losec houneceCaukeereosoeemubuuee —19 | +64 +45 
Lighter than Sar es AS Ries eee ee te et so, ee ane —14 
eee ee hoa ct eembad CSdaceunad enw airs +20 +163 | +135 
a a wa wc —368 — 224 — 544 
a ee ee sme td —348 | —61 —409 
| 

Originally planned, end of fiscal year 1960 : 7, 200 
Reduction_...__---- Pei neesecie ek Sie oor ciee os la acs sos an a Ra nm saat Ga wade aaaeatoaie —348 
iI I a a 6, 852 
I ee a ne aie ail scratch os cla hei sk ws cries oti is ors td eda cae —61 
oes be newics anknc ls case adasmnowa wed aesnne 6, 791 


As can be seen from the table above, the reduction of 409 aircraft from the 
originally planned end of fiscal year 1960 to the current planned end of fiscal 
year 1961 can be considered in two segments. The first segment is the reduction 
from the originally planned end of fiscal year 1960 to the current planned end 
of fiscal year 1960. This reduction in 348 aircraft reflects a decrease in capabil- 
ity, the major portion of which (286) is in the Naval Air Training Command. 
In addition, certain minor reductions are reflected, such as, the deletion of the 
P6M jet seaplane, the reduction in lighter than air, and the decommissioning of 
one air development squadron. These reductions represent the result of a hard 
look at our aviation forces in the face of O. & M. funding deficiencies and also 

reduced deliveries due to the low procurement level. The second segment is the 
reduction from the currently planned end of fiscal year 1960 to the currently 
planned end of fiscal year 1961. This reduction of 61 aircraft reflects the trend 
in naval aviation today. The reduced inputs generated by the low procurement 
programs of the last few years are having and will continue to have their impact 
in future years. It is estimated that the current level of procurement, if con- 
tinued, will support an operating program of approximately 4,500 aircraft in 
1966. 

USE OF LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. I saw that sentence here and that intrigued me. Why 
in the world, when you have to take a chunk out of something, would 
you go way down to the end of the line with those poor fellows out 
in the field, with nothing anyhow, why would you take a chunk out of 
the poor lighter-than-air fellows who you are merely letting breathe? 
I do not think that is ver y sporting. 

There are lots of areas where you could have done that. You only 
took a couple of pennies out of ‘there anyhow, and they are bleeding 
as it is, so you are going to take a aon piece off the poor lighter- 
than-air fellows who are barely alive. I do not think that is fair. 
That is like shooting partridges walking down the road on the ground. 
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Why do you do that? Why did you not leave them alone? 

Admiral Pier. Mr. Flood, the lighter-than-air craft arm of the 
Navy isa very expensive one comparatively. 

What we are trying to do at the moment is to maintain enough 
aircraft in the lighter-1 than-air program—this is dirigibles—to main- 
tain the state of the art. They are not as effective as aircraft in the 
yerformance of the missions which they have to perform now. There- 
fore, we think that we should be spending the money on aircraft, and 
operating aircraft, rather than operating the dirigibles. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, this is intramural warfare and instead of 
fighting the Air Force with your flattops, now you are fighting the 
blimp boys on the premise you have just described. Of course, the 
debate is just as violent. 

I have never been mixed up in it, and I have never been in that 
tangle and do not know much about it. However, I would like the 
record to show that I have reasonable cause to believe you would be 
violently opposed by some very distinguished flyboys in your Navy. 

I agree that there is a mission for both blimps and dirigibles, 
depending on conditions, but—— 

Admiral Prrre. There is a mission for it, but I believe it can be 
performed more effectively by a heavier-than-air craft. It responds 
quicker, It has a much quicker reaction time to get to a contact. One 
of the most important things today, after you make a contact is to get 
tothe contact and find out what is there. 

The aircraft has something like four times the speed in being able 
to get there. The blimp had a good place in what we call a negative 
search and surveillance function in areas that were not combat zones 
during the war. We used them quite effectively for that reason. 

In other words, a German submarine could not be sitting on the 
surface and thumbing its nose at us in a relatively calm area where 
there was no combat taking place. We could not take a blimp into 
a combatant area because it would be shot down in a minute. 

Therefore, they did perform a function at that time. We have 
tried to maintain the state of the art and determine whether or not 
this was a good vehicle for antisubmarine warfare and for airborne 
early warning. We now think that it is not as economical, nor as 
effective a weapons system, as heavier-than-air craft, but we do not 
want to completely c ut it off until we are absolutely sure. 

I would like to agree with you but I am sure that the lighter-than- 
air enthusiasts disagr ee 1,000 percent. 

Mr. Froon. I let: you run on there, Skipper, because I just wanted 
to see. Now I know. I did not know what the problem was. You 
are the problem. 

Mr. Manon. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. That Admiral Rosendahl, I would like to get hold of 
him. I would like to get hold of that lighter-than-air expert. I am 
going to ask him to put ‘something i in the record. 

I will tell you what todo. I did not know this and I just stumbled 
on this line you have in here, and if you had left that out, we would 
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not have had any trouble, but when you go back, since you are “the 
villian in the piece” here, prepare a reasonably middle-sized statement 
of your views and then get me this Admiral Rosendahl, wherever he i is, 
and have him prepare the same amount of material, the same amount 
of space that you have, to give me the other side of this story. 

I would rather not have anybody in the service do it for 11 reasons 
and will not name the first 10. If he is out, would somebody find him 
for me, or tell him to call me on the telephone or write me a letter? 

The N Navy information requested follows :) 


Table of organization, lighter-than-air, fiscal year 1961 








Organization Location Officers Enlistees | Airships 
Fleet combat 
Fleet airship Wing 1____-- Sot ecpists Lakehurst, N.J___.--- 11 | Tye 
i toe od bas Saleen ek Nl : seal 60 | 265 4 
ZW-1 po ele ere teeta ; sone ae 80 439 4 
Indirect support: | 
Naval air development unit_____- ...--...| South Weymouth, 5 | » ae 
Mass | 
Airship test and development bee Lakehurst, N.J__---- 18 131 2 
Rae dee acs sa ct IE eS Oa a el ee 174 877 | 10 
err IE IRE IE Ns i cae ae ni Ehb SRS KOR baeeoemENeen ren $5, 148, 604 
BO a RIN Ga igo ce cieeimennescswecccnenecduscawnse Vewrewanint wn ai iae 643, 450 
Th tacit ca see ececuioes ee aan womancacieoia iia icinlioas ene iki cb waedanonn 5, 792, 054 


Total lighter-than-air operating cost for fiscal year 1960, as shown on page 475, 
part IV, “Operation and maintenance” hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 1960, was $8,656,574. 
Thus, operating ees for fiscal year 1961 for lighter-than-air has been re 
duced by $2,864,520 from the fiscal year 1960 amount. 

The $5.7 million estimated for fiscal year 1961 is an extremity disproportionate 
amount for the actual return gained from operating 10 lighter-than-air aircraft. 
Although approximately half of the lighter-than-air forces were deleted, the 
operating funds involved could not be reduced by half because support facilities 
could not be reduced in direct proportion to the lighter-than-air aircraft redue- 
tion. This results in a sharp increase in the unit cost of operation for lighter 
than air. With only 10 lighter-than-air aircraft now operating the question of 
cost versus return for the defense dollar poses a serious problem. 

An example of this cost for fiscal year 1960 compared to other type aircraft is 
as follows: 


Annual operation and maintenance costs for one aircraft 


San RR RCE Ga ah ok os eg $325, 138 
MCT TR 8 oo ies ice eis ete ecient erences 193, 273 


Therefore 1.68 fixed wing P2V-7 aircraft can be operated for a year for the 
cost of one lighter-than-air aircraft. Use of the P2V-7 in antisubmarine warfare 
operations overcomes the following disadvantages inherent in lighter-than-air 
aircraft: 

1. Slowness in reaching a contact point. (Maximum speed ZPG-2 is 70 knots. 
P2V-7 is 340 knots. ) 

2. Reduced maneuverability in laying a sonobuoy pattern. 

»’. Vulnerability to high winds both in ground handling and in operating at sea. 

4. Vulnerability to gunfire. 

5. High operating cost per unit. 

It is planned to continue evaluation of the contribution of lighter than air to 
the defense posture, especially in ASW and AEW, until a positive conclusion 
can be reached regarding whether lighter than air can contribute anything that 
cannot be provided with fixed wing aircraft. The results of this study will deter- 
mine whether the lighter-than-air units will continue operations in the Navy. 

At present there appears to be very little advantage associated with lighter 
than air. The Navy has no current plans to procure additional lighter-than-air 
aircraft at this time. 
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Admiral Brarpstry. We can give you his address. Should not the 
request come from the committee # 

Mr. Fioop. The request comes from me. The heck with the com- 
mittee. I just feel instinctively that is not all there is to this and I 
feel there is more of a place for these lighter-than-air fellows than I 
thought at 2 o'clock, for some reason. It is just an instinct. Let us 
find out. 

COMPARISON OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT 


When you talk about your F4H-1’s and your F8U’s what rela- 
tionship does that bear to the opposite number of the 106’s the flyboys 
have in the Air Corps? 

Admiral Pinte. In performance characteristics? 

Mr. Fioop. What dé they look like? What are their speeds and 
so on 

What is the situation with the F4H-1’s as compared with the 106’s? 

Admiral Pirte. They are very close. 

Mr. FLoop. If they are very close, that is enough. 

What does the F8U look like ? 

Admiral Pirie. This isa high performance fighter. 

Mr. Froop. The F8U would look like something like the Lockheed 
STARFIGHTER? 

Admiral Pinte. About that characteristic; yes, sir, 

Mr. Fioon. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford, policy questions? 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 AND 1961 APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


Mr. Forpv. Admiral Pirie, this is a new account submitted to us this 
year? 

Admiral Pir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a combination of what previous accounts? 

Admiral Prrre. The old “Aircraft and related procurement” and a 
part of what we call “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
Navy.” It now includes aircraft, missiles, and drones. 

The ammunition is now under “Other procurement, Navy,” which 
will come up in the following hearings. 

Mr. Forp. What is the new obligational authority request for this 
account in fiscal 1961 ? 

Admiral Ensry. $2,113 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is shown on page 8 of the justifications? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Accor ding to that same chart, the amount for fiscal year 
1960 was $2,129,384, 000. How much of th: at $2,129,384,000 has been 
obligated as of your last reporting date ? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately one-half, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate the full obligation prior to the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. Our obligational program for the fiscal year 
is approximately $2 billion, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Turning to the first of the green sheets, it shows for fiscal 
year 1961, total direct obligations of $1,609 billion. How does that 
tie in with the figures shown on page 8 ? 
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Admiral Srroor. I would like to have Mr, Medlin answer that 


question. 

Mr. Mepuin. Mr. Ford, the amounts shown on page 8 are compara- 
tive obligations, comparative accounts that relate what we are re- 
questing in fiscal 1961 to our experience for the same items in 1960 
and 1959 under the predecessor appropriations. 

Figures shown in the green sheets for the “Procurement of aircraft 
and missiles” account in 1961 are only those obligations expected to 
be made out of this new appropriation in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of $1,609 million is the figure for obligations 
from this account in fiscal 1961 ¢ 

Mr. Mepiin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The difference between $1,609 million and $2,113 million 
is obligational authority for this account in 1961 derived from other 
accounts in prior years? 

Mr. Mepury. Mr. Ford, if I understand your question correctly, the 
diffe ‘rence will appear as obligations in fiscal year 1962 from this new 

“Procurement of aircraft and missiles” account. 

Mr. Forp. Are you asking for that $700 million i in fiscal 1961 to be 
obligated in fiscal 1962 and subsequent ° years 

Mr. Mrpuin. That is our estimate of the amount of the fiscal yea 
1961 program now before you that will not have reached an obligation 
status legally recordable on June 30 of the year. This procurement 
will be in various stages of completion but jill not yet have reached 

a legally recordable obligati ion stage. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Maybe I can clear this up in a different man- 
ner. The appropri: ition in 1961 is the $2,113 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is the obligation ? 

Admiral Bearps.tey. New obligational availability. In the aircraft 
appropriation we obligate roughly 70 percent of the dollars. The 
other 30 percent are required for full funding of that program and 
to carry out other orders. We would only obligate in 1961 $1,609 
million and the rest in 1962 and maybe some in 1963. We will obli- 
gate in 1961 about $749 million against the old aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation to carry out the rest of that appropriation; 
so our total obligations will run over $2 billion for aircraft procure- 
ment. This is complex. We actually have several additional tables 
we can furnish you to help clarify these as between appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Is this $700 million about the normal carryover in this 
account ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are your expenditures anticipated to be in this 
account in fiscal 1961 ? 

Admiral Ensry. $184 million. 

Mr. Forp. What do you forecast for your expenditures in fiscal 
1961? 

Admiral Ensry. Approximately $1,979,000. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. To clar ify that further, $1,805 million is 
against the old appropriation, aircraft and related procurement, and 
we will also spend an additional $184 million of this first obligation 
of this appropriation. So the total expenditures will be the sum of 
those two, or $1,989 million. 

Admiral Ensry. That is very close. 
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Mr. Forp. That is all. 
PLACE OF PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Srxrs. Admiral Pirie, may I go back to my question about the 
place of propeller-driven aircraft and the procurement of propeller- 
driven aircraft for training purposes and for combat and other pur- 
poses in the Navy’s picture for the foreseeable future. Will you dis- 
cuss this matter generally and try to cover the points that I have 
suggested. 

Admiral Pirm. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, in the Navy’s operating 
aircraft program we have propeller-driven aircraft in antisubmarime 
warfare, fleet tactical support, utility aircraft, reconnaissance—this 
is part of the reconnaissance function, WV-2 aircraft—pilot training, 
vertical assault, search and rescue. The largest number is in the 
antisubmarine warfare field. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these carrier based or land based ? 

Admiral Prrte. Both. There are 33 propeller-driven noncarrier- 
based squadrons, part seaplane, land plane and one LTA; there are 
11 groups in antisubmarine warfare from carriers. 

Mr. Stxes. Would the present mix be about that which you antici- 
pate you will have for the foreseeable future / 

Admiral Prem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, you foresee no phaseout of propeller- 
driven aircraft ? 

Admiral Pirte. I do not foresee any major phaseout, and I would 
say the proportion of propeller-driven aircraft to jet aircraft would 
remain about the same as we have it today. 

Mr. Sixes. What duty does the AZTEC perform ? 

Admiral Prez. The AZTEC is a utility trainer type. We are going 
to evaluate it to see whether or not it will be an adequate instrument 
training aircraft. This aircraft is very attractive to us because it 
will cost roughly one-third the amount per hour to operate. If we 
can perform the instrument training function, it will help us greatly, 
because we cannot only use it in instrument training in the training 
command program but for proficiency flying and for short haul ad- 
ministrative flights where only one or two passengers are required. 

Mr. Stxes. In this entire picture to what extent did the matter of 
cost enter? I know the propeller-driven aircraft generally are con- 
siderably less costly to purchase, less costly to operate, less costly 
to maintain. If the costs were the same, would you have all jets or 
if costs were not a consideration, would you have all jets, or do you 
actually feel there is a place where propeller-driven aircraft perform 
the functions better than jet aircraft ? 

Admiral Pirie. I would say the propeller-driven aircraft can per- 
form the functions of antisubmarine warfare and surveillance recon- 
naissance of the kind we are doing on the barrier as effectively as any 
jet aircraft can. In other words, there is not a requirement for high 
speed, per se. 

Mr. Froop. Would they not be very good to give Army and Marine 
ground troops close strafing support better than the hot jets? 

Admiral Prrm. We think that the A4D, which we now have, is as 
good a ground support aircraft as any prop support aircraft we could 
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get or turbo prop support aircraft that we could get. There are some 
advantages to being slow in delivering your weapons. You can prob- 
ably do a little better job, you do not have this quick delivery, getting 
rid of the thing quickly, but, on the other hand, you are subjecting 
vourself to a lot of antiaircraft fire and the possibility of being shot 
down by enemy aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. This would not interest you flyboys, but I am thinking 
primarily of what is best for ground troops. 

Admiral Pirre. I have here General Binney, who is now head of 
Marine Corps aviation from the Commandant’s staff. 

Mr. Froop. Keep in mind the terrain. If you have a nice flat field 
in the middle of the Kansas prairies and you want to test which can 
strafe the best against a strong point for a 5-mile trench across a 
Kansas prairie, that is one thing, but these ground troops have a habit 
of not fighting in areas like that. That being the case, running up 
and down the sides of hills, in and out of narrow valleys, and so forth, 
and you call for close ground support against personnel and strong 
points, mach 2 fighters are not much help; are they ? 

General Binney. If I may answer to that, we had considerable 
experience with the close support of ground troops in the mountainous 
areas of Korea. We found that the jet aireraft was a more stable 
ordnance platform for the delivery of rockets and bombs. You are 
not thrown around as much by wind currents, and so forth. When 
people are shooting arrows at you, you get in and out a lot better. 

Mr. Froop. Can you get down close enough ? 

General Binney. You can get down close enough: yes. This has 
been extensively argued in all services, I believe, throughout the 
world. But the consensus is that with the improvement of modern 
jet aireraft, we are not talking in terms of mach 2, we are talking 
subsonic jets, that they are a superior platform for the support of 
ground forces. 

Mr. Sr«es. Tell me something about the basic training situation. 
Is all basic training to be in props or some in props and some in 
jets ¢ 

Admiral Pirm. We have, at the present time, divided our basic 
training between props and jets to take care of those pilots who are 
going into jet aircraft in the future with a full basic jet training and 
those pilots who are going into propeller-driven types, antisubmarine 
warfare principally, later on to be trained in propeller aircraft during 
basic training. 

There is a considerable cost differential to this. We have examined 
the feasibility of giving everyone basic jet training and then putting 
them in props later on. This would be more costly. The only ad- 
vantage we can see in it really is the fact that you get jet flying out 
of the pilot’s mind and he will not have that restless spirit to get 
converted into a jet pilot later on. However, that advantage is not 
great. enough to overcome the difference in cost. We feel we have 
made a sound program. 

Mr. Sixes. In the primary training program do you use propeller- 
driven aircraft initially for pilots? 

Admiral Prem. In the primary stages we feel the training can be 
accomplished just as well in a prope ller-driven aircraft as it can ina 
jet. We have evaluated that. 
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Mr. Suxes. Do you use the same terminology the Air Force does, 
primary and basic ? 

Admiral Prem. Primary, then basic, then advanced. 

Mr. Srxes. Is not your primary tr aining all in propeller-driven 
aircraft 4 

Admiral Pinte. Yes, sir; we understand, although this is uncon- 
firmed, that the Air Force has recently decided to go back to propeller- 
driven aircraft in this field. They tried a jet trainer and it was not 
as successful as they thought it would be. However, that is not com- 
pletely confirmed. we 

Mr. Sixes. What about the situation insofar as the procurement of 
trainers is concerned? Are you in this budget procuring either pro- 
peller-driven or jet trainers ? 

Admiral Pirie. No, sir; we are not. We have enough trainers on 
hand to last us for some years to come. In the purely training field 
[ am now talking about, primary and basic flight training vehicles. 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Srxrs. I would like to hear you discuss at somewhat greater 
length the ac tual effect, projecting yourself into the future—it may be 
you will want to prepare a paper on this to submit to the committee— 
Tam concerned, as others of the committee have expressed themselves, 
about the effect of failure to replace as much as 20 percent of your 
aircraft inventory and what that will do to your operating capability 
within a matter of a few years. Possibly you would w ant to prepare 
astatement in order to go in to some detail on that rather than attempt 
to do it now. 

Admiral Pirtr. The difference between the numbers we are now buy- 
ing and the numbers that are required to keep up the force levels? 

Mr. Sixes. Project that some years into the future and let us see 
what you come up with. 

Admiral Pirm. Yes, sir. 

(This information is classified and was submitted to the com- 
mittee.) 

TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Stxes. I would like you to explain in some greater detail how 
the operation will be carried on which you deser ibe at the top of page 
6 when you say you will be able to free the carrier force if you do 
not have to use surface transportation of tactical aircraft and instead 
use, 1 presume, land-based aircraft for amphibious operation and 
vertical assault. 

Tam not sure I understand just what you have in mind there. 

Admiral Pirre. I think I can explain that. During World War IT 
we transported a good many of our tactical aircraft, practically all 
of them, overseas in small aircraft carriers. We called them transport 

carriers, We are still faced with the same » situation today except for 
the fact that we have now in most of our carrier aircraft a refueling 
capability. We have refuelers in this buy in the GV-1. Our GV-1 
is a version of the C-130-B Air Force aircraft. This aircraft is not 
only a transport aircraft but has a tanker conversion and can be used 
for refueling. 
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This would permit us in case of emergency to move a full Marine 
tactical air wing overseas to a trouble spot, either in the Atlantic 
or Pacific. The Marines have been doing a good deal of work in 
this area, actually trying it out operationally. I wonder if General 
Binney has anything to add to it. 

General Binney. I think that covers it. That is the answer to the 
question. We will be able to deploy overseas, utilizing these tanker 
aircraft. 

Admiral Pirme. This frees carriers that might have to be used in this 
operation. During Lebanon we had the peculiar situation of getting 
all of the helicopters and Marines ashore in Lebanon but we had none 
of their tactical aircraft there. If we had run into a tough situation 
where we were opposed there, we would have to take an active carrier 
out to get those tactical aircraft over there. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Srxes. I would like to have inserted in the record page 9 of the 
justifications at this point. 
(The page referred to follows :) 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 
BupGer Activity No. 1.—Aircraft and related equipment comparative new obliga- 


tional authority by budget project 


Difference, Justifi- 


Project 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | 1961 compared | cation 
with 1960 page 
1A. Aircraft procurement _.| $1,171, 246,909 | $1, 190, 586,000 | $1, 207, 479, 000 + $16, 893, 000 12 
1B. Advance procurement. - 72, 000, 000 35, 920, 000 24, 500, 000 —11, 420, 000 M4 
1C. Replenishment spare 
parts 97, 300, 000 139, 184, 000 +41, 884, 000 16 
1D. Aireraft modernization 167, 334, 014 156, 189, 000 94, 500, 000 -61, 689, 000 18 
1E. Training equipment 23, 264, 000 19, 215, 000 13, 967, 000 — 5, 248, 000 21 
1F. Aircraft industrial facili 
ties 17, 342, 087 12, 706, 000 9, 948, 000 — 2, 758, 000 23 


Total comparative new 


obligational authority 1, 451, 187, 010 1, 511, 916, 000 1, 489, 578, 000 = 2? 338.000 len sccm 
Net adjustinent for com para- 
tive transiers 5 1,451, 187, 010 |—1, 511, 916, 000 0 


Total new obligational 
authority in budget 


document 0 0) 1, 489, 578, 000 
Less: Obligations to be in- 
curred in subsequent years 0 0 OO EEE 


Obligations against cur- 


| 
rent-year funds_- 0 0 849, 725, 000 |_...-- Antcucclesbaneel 
Add 
Obligations against prior- 
year authority____.-- 0 0 il oak 


Obligations against prior- | 
vear authority trans- 
ferred from other ac- | 
counts ; be 0 0 195, 000, 000 }.-....------ sane 


Total direct obliza- 
tions in budget 
document. - - 0 0 1, 044, 72 
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BACKLOG OF ORDERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have provided for the record the back- 
log of Government orders at each aircraft company which is producing 
an aircraft in the fiscal year 1961 program. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


UNINVOICED DOLLAR BALANCES OF MAgor AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE CONTRACTORS 


The following table shows the total uninvoiced dollar balances of major Navy 
contracts for aircraft and engine procurement being performed for the Navy as 
of September 30, 1959. 


Uninvoiced 
dollar ballance 

Contractor (thousands) 
Chance Vought Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex...................<.-.. $229, 012 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., El Seguendo, Calif..._................. 136, 593 
@rumman Aircraft Kngineering Corp., L.I., N.¥.................-.- 232, 503 
Kaman Aircraft Oorn,, BiGomuelg; CORR. 66 ccccinncccncsanceneense 19, 813 
Lockheed: Atreratt Gorn. Meriegtts: Gaq <n neces nce 29, 281 
Boomneed Aircrart Corp;, Bureank, Cant... 139, 622 
MeDonnell Aircraft Oorp., St. bowie, Moc... ect us 290, 119 
rh ATI: Os, AROMIONO. 6 ioe i Si cree asercemuey 39, 850 
North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio..................~..-.5.-— 128, 551 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft (U.A.C.), East Hartford, Conn______--_-__ 82, 719 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division (U.A.C.), Stratford, Conn___..-.____--__ 76, 266 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Aviation Gas Turbine Division), Kansas 

AOS MG c 2d eh eb Seeger 44, 639 
aa aa i a el 1, 448, 368 


Mr. Srxes. Now I would like to have you discuss for the committee 
each plane in the fiscal year 1961 program, and I would like to have 
the following facts provided: The mission of the plane; the plane 
to be replaced or which it has replaced, as the case may be; the present 
status of the plane, including each major component, and the proposed 
fleet operational date; the unit cost; name of prime contractor and 
type of contract in being now and contemplated for the fiscal 1961 
purchase ; total requirement in number of planes and the numer in the 
inventory now; present and planned monthly rate of production. 

May I say to the committee a complete list of these planes will be 
found on C-1 of the classified justifications. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished for the 
Committee. ) 

A3J—-1 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Now to discuss the A3J-1, I note there will be only 
—— operational aircraft of this type and only ———— procured in 
total number. This has resulted in high unit cost. This is the final 
buy for this plane, and the Navy is still operating on a letter contract. 
How would you justify this small number of aircraft being purchased 4 

Admiral Pirre. In this year we bought as many of the A3-J type as 
we could within this mix of aircraft, and it was more than we had 
planned in the orderly procurement and at the same time cut back the 
A2-F and W2-F in order to take advantage of buying as many of this 
type in 1 year as we could. 

Mr. Sixes. What would it do that the A3—D, for instance, would 
not do? If you had purchased additional A38—D aircraft, it would 
have resulted in a saving in this category. What was the basis for 
the purchase of the A3—J ? 

Admiral Pir. The A3-J is a superior aircraft in performance, 
better airplane to perform the mission, and our A3-D procurement 
program was completed. I think this is a superior aircraft in every 
respect to the A3-D in performing the attack mission. 
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Mr. Sikes. I still do net understand why you would buy aircraft 
when there is to be such a small number required. Itisa costly thing 
whei you get into procurement of asmall number of aireraft. 

Admiral Pirie. We are shifting from the high altituc le attack misz- 
sion, Just the same as the Air Force is, because of the fact that you get 
terrific antiaircraft defenses anywhere that they might have to go, and 
we have shifted to the low level attack conce pt. So we are shifting 
from this very high performance type aircraft now to a lower per, 
formance type which will do the low level attack mission. ‘This was an 
aircraft in being, something that we had that was hardware. We 
felt that it was better to buy this many aircraft and as many as we 
could in this year in order to keep up numbers and to get an aireraft 
that we knew was real hardware and is as good an airplane, if not the 
best in its field in the whole world today. I might say that the Air 
Force is very much interested in this aireraft for a couple of missions, 

Mr. Srxes. I still find it somewhat difficult to understand why, if 
there is this need, there is a need for such a small number. Can you 
clarify that for me? 

\dmiral Pirm. We can, by using up the A-3D aircraft we now 
have and adding the number of A-3.J’s we are buying, have a capa- 
bility with the heavy attack aircraft in our attack carrier forces out 
to the year 1970. These aircraft will have a life of that much, and we 
think that with normal attrition we will have a significant number left 
out at that period of time. 

Mr. Sixes. Will there be any follow-on for this aircraft ? 

Admiral Prriz. We do not anticipate a follow-on for this aircraft. 
We are going to the low-level attack concept, as I said, and the ——— 
will be the follow-on aircraft for this type. 

Mr. Stxres. When will you definitize the letter contract ? 

Admiral Stroop. March of 1960, sir. 

Admiral Pirie. I would like to add we are not absolutely certain 
this will be the last year with the A-3J. We may find it possible to 
have another buy in this area, and it might be that it would be the 
thing to do. 

For example, if the Congress in its wisdom gave us an add-on of 
aircraft. with which to help close the so-called missile gap, which we 
can really put a significant dent in, with keeping a few additional 
attack carriers in commission, I am sure we would be happy to buy 
some A-3J’s. We would be glad to have them and they would per- 
form a significant function. 


F—4H-1 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Srxes. May we have the slide on the F-4H-1? 

Admiral Pmm. The F-4H-1 is a fighter. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you plan any follow-on aircraft in this category or 
any major modifications of it 2 

Admiral Pir. Right now this is the last all-weather manned air: 
craft that we expect to use. We are changing our concept in fleet air 
defense to what we call the missilleer concept. This is a relatively 
slow aircraft, below mach 1, which will carry several EAGLE missiles; 
and this will, we think, put the sophistication and speed into the 
missile rather than into the aircraft and is a sounder and more effec- 
tive and cheaper weapon system. 
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Hlowever, we will wish to keep this type aircraft so that we can 
do inspection of an enemy target, if required, over a beachhead or in 
our Vicinity of a task force and so that we foresee a mix of about half 
and half of this type manned aircraft, high performance aircraft, 
and half missilleer fighters. 

In our mix of defensive aircraft versus attack aircraft it then takes 
on the shape of having about 40 percent of the aircraft power in an 
attack carrier devoted to defense and 60 percent to attack. 


F-8U-2N AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. May I see the slide for the F-SU-2N?% What is the 
present status of ‘the radar for this plane and what are some of its 
basic characteristics ? 

Admiral Srroorp. Mr. Chairman, this is a follow-on buy of the 
F-8U-2N, and we expect it will provide a versatile and less expensive 
all-weather fighter capability. We procured ———— of these in prior 
years. The first flights of a production model are scheduled to take 
pk ice SOON, 

To answer your question specifically, some slippage was experienced 
in this program due to problems in radar production. However, the 
production technical difficulties were resolved and production expe- 
diting is maintaining the planned schedule. In other words, we have 
had trouble, but we are out of the woods, we think, and are going ahead 
allright. 

Mr. Sixes. You believe you have overcome the difficulty, that there 
will be no further slippage? 

\dmiral Srroopr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. Where is that fellow’s radar? Is it in the nose? 

Admiral Pirtr. It is indicated by the red. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will adjourn 
wntil 1:30 tomorrow afternoon. 


Fripay. Fresrvary 26, 1960. 
S2F-3 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Matton. What is the present status of the radar for the S2F-3 

Admiral Srroor. All those items are on schedule. I have a pic- 
ture of it here giving you general characteristics. The manufacturer 
is Grumman at Bethpage, Long Island. Mission is antisubmarine 
warfare. This is an nnn ement over the present model, the S2F-1. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say these programs were on schedule? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing to reduce the weight of the 
avionic equipment planned for this aircraft ? 

Admiral Pirte. We have at the present time a board organized 
and starting to deal with the manufacturer, the principal contractor, 
and his subcontractors to try to get the weight down in this whole 
airpl: ine. It would be of great bene fit to us if we could get miniatur- 
ization and other electronic advances incorporated here to bring down 
the weight because it would permit us to carry on longer with this 
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airplane, which is a perfectly satisfactory vehicle as long as we can 
get everything in it we want. 

Mr. Manon. What is the maximum production rate of the plane? 

Admiral Srroor. We are planning on producing at ———— per 
month,*sir. We figure we could go to ———— per month. but if we 
go to ———— per month we would probably have to put additional 
tooling into the plant. 

Mr. Manion. What is the so-called optimum or most economical 
rate / 


Admiral Srroor. I figure this ———— per month is about as good 
as you should do, sir. If we increase to the rate of ———— per month, 


we would have to put additional tooling into the plant. 

Mr. Forp. How big is your inventory / 

Admiral Srroor. We have accepted ——— to date, sir, but through 
fiscal 1960 we have ——— funded. 

Admiral Pirie. This is a modification of the S2F-1 and S2F-2 
increased to include the ———— system, the latest systems we have, 
and also ———— systems for detection of submarines. This is what 
has caused the weight growth. 

We had so many new systems go into the airplane that it outgrew 
the-size of the fuselage and outgrew the power of the engines. We 
are at. about the limit of the capabilities of this particular aircraft, 
and we are hoping, by working hard on the electronics and advances 
in the state of the art, to reduce weight to keep on with this aircraft 
and not have to go to another design. 


P38V—-1 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Matron. Give us a statement about your P3V-1, the reason for 
the delay in fleet trials. 

Admiral Srroor. We have a prototype of this plane already flying. 
This is the YP3V-1. The first production flight of the production 
model will be in ———. We expect to have it in fleet use in ———. 

Mr. Manion. How does this report you have just given compare to 
ye: at you said last year / 

Captain Gru. We gave you the same information last year, Mr. 
Chairman. We are on the same schedule we presented to you last 
yeal 

Mr. Manon. Could anything reasonably be done to expedite this 
program ¢ 

Admiral Pirre. Nothing except money, Mr. Chairman. I think we 
bought the maximum we can within the funds available hera, balanced 
out against the other aircraft. 

Mr. Lamp. Would you explain how more funding would help? 

Admiral Prrir. If we had more funds, we could get a higher rate 
of production, I believe. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; we could get more with additional money. 
We figure the number in the budget now, though, is about the opti- 
mum military balance with other required airer: aft which we do have 
in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. In your $19 billion figure, the figure which was talked 
about in preparation for the finalization of the N vavy budget, did you 
recommend anything different from what you now propose for this 
plane? 
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Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. We originally asked in that budget for 
quite a few more than we are now requesting. 

Mr. Manon. What would those additional cost ? 

Admiral Ensry. $107 million. 

Mr, Manon. Is this plane really significant in relation to the anti- 
submarine warfare mission ? 

Admiral Pirin. Yes, sir; it is a considerable improvement in per- 
formance and in size. We can carry a tremendous amount more 
equipment. We are up to the growth ‘potential in the P2V-7, and it 
is the reason we had to go to a larger aircraft; to carry the equipment. 
This airplane also has a much faster reaction time and longer en- 
durance on station after it gets to a datum point. 

Mr. Manon. Is this plane capable of coping with deep-running 
nuclear submarines ¢ 

Admiral Prem. Yes, sir; it depends on the equipment in the air- 
plane, and the equipment which we now have going into our aircraft, 
we think, can cope with any type submarine if it is put within a rea- 
sonable distance of the submarine. 

Mr. Manon. You feel you really have got something in this plane? 

Admiral Pirie. Could I put this in the classified part of the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Is this aircraft so constructed that it can be adjusted 
to other types of electronic gear ? 

Admiral Prrre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, does it have growth potential ? 

Admiral Pirte. It has great growth potential. It has a large cabin 
space into which you can put almost any improvements in the elec- 
tronic field which we could envisage. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing about initial spare parts? 

Admiral Srroor. We are planning to buy, with the aircraft, spare 
parts for the initial 12 months of operations. Then in subsequent 
years we will buy replenishment spare parts, based on our usage 
information. 

ADVANCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manion. What aircraft and equipment are involved in your ad- 
—— procurement program ¢ 
Captain Grit. We normally buy advanced procurement both for 
engines and electronic equipment. We have planned advance pro- 
curement for engines in several aircraft. Electronic equipments we 
are buying in advance as for the — aircraft. 
Admiral Prem. These are based, of course, on what we think we 
will buy in the future in our next year’s request. 





REPLENISHMENT SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the basis for your replenishment spare parts 
requirement ? 

Admiral Srroor. We are continuing the new system here, sir. You 
will recall that prior to fiscal year 1960 we have budgeted for life-of- 
type spares, That is, with the initial buy of the aire raft, we included 
a provision for life-of-type spares. We are not sure that method of 
funding is the most economical, and the committee has been inter- 
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ested in this in the past. Now we are buying, with the initial aircraft 
buy, | year’s operational support of spare parts. Of course, this initial 
buy will be a little heavier than we expect for the following years 
because some of the items we buy are repairable and will natur: ally, 
last beyond the first year. Then, as we get operating experience each 
year, we will include an item for annual spare parts for all types of 
nireraft. 

Mr. Marion. What criteria are you using in terms of months of sup- 
ply for the purchase of these reple ‘nishment parts ? 

Admiral Srroor. Twelve months, sir, which is about 20 percent 
of the flvaway cost of the aircraft to which they relate. 

Mr. Manon. Weare talking about re plenishment spares, 

Admiral Stroop. That criteria is also 12 months’ usage. It is an an- 
nual buy, sir, Depending on your past year’s experience, you compute 
what you think you are going to need for 1 year’s support of all air- 
craft subsequent to the initial buy. This is presented in one package 
as replenishment spares for that year. 

Mr. Marron. What is the general view among the people in the 
Navy who have some responsibility in this field with respect to these 
spares and with respect to this change you are making? Was there 
a unanimous decision or what are the factors 

Admiral Srroorp. We do not know enough aed it vet to say whether 
this was really a good decision or not. There are two sides to the 
question, Obviously, if you could buy all the spares you needed and 
did not buy too many, it would be better to buy them when you in- 
itially buy the aircraft. 

On the other hand, you are doing that without usage experience. 
This is a compromise. You buy a limited number of spares, what you 
think you will need for 1 year, with the initial buy of aircraft. 
Then, as each year comes up, you buy some more spares, depending 
on what you have learned, what wears out faster, what breaks, and 
have an annual increment. 

The disadvantage of this method, of course, is that you might be 
out of production in the particular item and have to start up produc: 
tion again. 

To answer your question, in summary, we do not really know how 
this is going to work out. 

Mr. Manon. You have done it under prodding from Congress and 
others ? 

Admiral Pre. If I may add to this, theoretically this is a much 
better system because if you buy, as Admiral Stroop says, life spares 
for a type, you may be buying a good many of one kind of spare that 
your usage factors show you will not need. I think this present sys- 
tem gets away from that considerably because you are only buying a 
1 year’s supply and by that time you should have enough usage data 
to buy the right spares you need. 

Our only concern is that we will get the money for the spares as we 
goalong. That isourreal concern. I hope we will. 

Mr. Manon. If you knew there would be no problem of getting 
the money for the spares as you went along, you would not be too 
concerned with this system ? 

Admiral Pirie. I think this isa better system. 

Admiral Srroor. I might raise one note of warning here, sir. 
Spares and spare parts provide readiness. If we ran out of spares, 
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we would run out of readiness, too. When you have your life of type 
spares, you are always ready theoretically, but if you have a break in 
your spares, you are not ready. In this particular case we are skat- 
ing on a little thinner ice. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANDRE} ws. Admiral, as a matter of fact, has not the Navy 
through the years bought far more spare parts than you ever used? 

Admiral Stroop. I am sure we have spares on hi and when the air- 
planes finally wear out, sir, but here again it is a question of judgment 
and the necessity for being in a readiness position. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think this new system will work? 

Admiral Srroor. This new system should certainly work, Mr. An- 
drews, but it provides less readiness. Whether or not it will be as 
economical we cannot say, because, as I pointed out, if they have 
stopped making spare, they have to start up again and these spares 
will cost more than if they could continue along. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent are you applying available assets 
inthe Navy and Air Force for this requirement ? 

Mr. Lewis. We apply all available assets in the computation, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 
COST OF P3V—1 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. I see your unit flyaway cost for the P3V-1 is over $5 


million. A B-52-G is an awful lot of airplane, too. Why is this cost 
so high? Is it because you are only talking about ——— and it is 


brandnew and first buy ? 

Admiral Pirme. Development costs, principally. This is not the 
unit flyaway cost of the specific airplane but development and test 
costs are in this, as well. 

Mr. Froop. Then suppose you give us a breakdown of what does 
make up this figure which you have listed as the unit flyaway cost. 
After that, if you can, what would be the unit flyaway cost if you 
buy X number of these birds when you are operational ? 

Admiral Pirte. We can do that. We will take the first 2 years. 
Your development and test costs are very high in the first couple 
of years. We are trying to break that out of the total dat: 1, Which is 
all we have with us at the hear ing today. 

Mr. Froop. We have been asking these questions ever since I have 
been flying airplanes. Every time you come up with these new 
pigeons this goes on. Somebody will drop dead when they see this 
unless you explain it. 

Admiral Pre. I almost do. 

Mr. Larrp. Part of this development cost has been funded to Lock- 
heed and it is not all in this figure here. 

Admiral Bearpstry. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. I think they could give these figures right now. 

Admiral Pirie. The development costs in the first 2 years—I can 
say we did save a good deal in the development of this airplane by 
buying an airplane that was completely developed as a transport 
airplane. 
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Mr. Lairp. They bought the Lockheed Electra here and we should 
get this on the record, 

Admiral Pirre. We had to completely modify this airplane to meet 
its military mission, Mr. Laird. This involved several other struc- 
tural changes, so there was considerable development cost that went 
into the aircraft. We can break this out and show you what the 
complete development cost was, 

Mr. Frioop. Mr. Laird and I always have this opinion. No matter 
how truthful you are—you will be utterly truthful, as you always 
are—no matter how much you show us, we still think that the whole 
thing costs much, much too much anyhow, even though we have to 
have it and even though we want it. Buy this Lockheed and then 
put lace curtains on it and bolts and nuts and odds and ends and cats 
and dogs, coming up with part of your R. & D., with this figure ——, 
I just think this is outrageous. I just do not believe, even “though you 
had to do all that and even though it had to be done to get. what you 
want, and everybody is for it, I “still think we got gy pped by some 
body, some place, somehow. How much? I will never be convinced 
otherwise. 

Admiral Prem. May I say a word off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Pirie. A good deal of the cost is development cost. 

Mr. Frioop. Admiral, will you go back and keep that left as high 
as you can and repeat what you said, within the rule of reason and 
your stature before all these people with whom you have to do busi- 
ness. Say something because this is murder. 

Admiral Prrm. I would like to provide for the record a general 
breakdown of what the cost of an aircraft is, broken down to develop- 
ment and actual hardware engineering. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have the feeling on this committee, that we 
are paying an unconscionable price for military hardware. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manon. It is outrageous. There is a feeling we are not getting 
a dollar in value for a dollar spent. It seems fantastic and inde- 
fensible that we have to spend so much for this aircraft. You have 
told us, either on or off the record, that. much of the cost results from 
the necessity on the part of the manufacturers to have a large engineer- 
ing staff in order to be able to compete for various jobs that come 
along. I wish you would make it as clear as you can what the real 
situation is. 

Admiral Prrre. I think that is true. Your statement is a true one. 

The state of the art in any of these weapons systems is advancing 
rapidly. We have a great many more people working on weapons 
systems and on instruments of warfare than we have ever had in the 
histor y of our country. A great many more are working in this field. 

The more minds you get working, the more systems and subsystems 
come up to improve the weapons systems. Improvements are fine be- 

‘ause in the case of aircraft, for example, they help with safety and 
a help with your ability to perform your mission, but each one of 
these costs a great deal of money. So we have a great many people 
working on improving the state of the art and on improving the safety 
for the pilot, saving of life, and these things. However, every bit of 
it costs additional money. A lot of engineering goes into every one of 
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these things. The science and engineering you put into them are what 
you are paying for. 

Mr. Foon. “We believe that, and we do not know how to escape it, 
but it is the other element w ith which we are concerned that we have 
been unable to identify. You have stated, and stated well, the af- 
firmative position which produces these exorbitant costs. In addition 
to this, we know and we believe that all of these great aircraft manu- 
facturing companies are holding captive because of fierce competition 
in the field thousands of the highest paid staff people of all types, 
kinds, and descriptions to an extent that the word “featherbedding” 
would be an understatement. 

I do not know how you can approximate it. I do not know how 
you can put a yardstick down against that price and reach out. for 
Mr. Mahon and say that we believe X percentage of all this research 
and development business is the result of the ev vil that has developed 
within the manufacturing of these pigeons where these companies 
hire by advertisements in slick magazines, by advertisements in the 
New York Times, entire sections, pirating each other for these high- 
class people, all kinds of inducements, fantastic advertisements about 
football teams, little theaters, philharmonic concerts, skating rinks. 
They go to terrific lengths to induce and pirate and shanghai and 
entrap and snare these people. Then when they get them there, they 
have to put them in a concentration camp, in effect , these are captives 
in some fantastic, other world story, corralled by these companies to 
keep them fat and happy and, I suppose, sassy to do the next bird for 
which they are bidding. All of this goes into it. 

There is nothing that annoys me more than to get a righteous and 
indignant letter from a righteous and indignant chairman of some 
board or board member or financial angel back of one of these great 
aviation companies protesting vehemently about the outrageous con- 
duct of railroad labor unions in featherbedding, s saying it is un-Amer- 
ican, that something should be done about it, what is the matter with 
Congr ess, wasting the taxpayers’ money like this. This is the same 
joker who is particeps criminis to this whole outrageous, excessive 
financing to build one of these birds, as necessary as ‘it might be for 
him to do it. 

On every airplane we get the same story, but the public does not 
know this. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Laird has some questions. 

Mr. Larrp. I h: id some questions to ask about the capabilities of the 
P3V-1 and P2V-7, but I would like to now ask some questions about 
the cost of the P3V-1 

Mr. Frioop. Will Ml gentleman yield before he starts that line of 
questioning? I would like the question that I asked, if it applies with 
reference to the P3V-1 and the information we asked about that—do 
I have the same situation on the S2F-3, your carrier based antisub- 
marine warfare, or not? That is over $1 million for a twin-engined 
bird. 

Admiral Stroop. In all these cases you are missing the fact that the 
electronic equipment costs a great deal over and above the airframe 
engineering, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Admiral Srroor. In the P3V, for instance, the electronics—— 
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Mr. Frioop. Wait a minute. That may all be an answer to Mr, 
Laird’s question that is coming up. ae I want to know is: Every- 
thing that I asked you about the P3V-1, should I not ask you and 
should you not tell me the same inform: ne about the S2F-3, which 
is costing over $1 million. It is a twin-engined aircraft. 

Admiral Pirre. We can supply that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

P3V-1 AIRCRAFT 

The following table shows the percentages of the total dollars budgeted for 

research, development, and test, nonrecurring charges, and hardware for the 


P3V-1 aircraft- 
[Percent] 


1958 1959 1960 | 1961 


Research, development, and test : Pe 100 30 26.8 11.5 
Nonrecurring a LadEbe 10 30.4 | 28,5 
Hardware. é ‘, De Eee 60 32.8 | 60.0 


The detailed breakdown of the dollars budgeted is classified and has been 
furnished to the committee. 
S2F-3 AIRCRAFT 


The S2F-3 is modification of the S2F-1. The cost of development and inte 
gration of this equipment was shared by similar installations in the P5M-2 
and P2V-7. The majority of research, development and test and nonrecurring 
costs for this aircraft were funded by these phases of the S2F-1 aircraft 
program. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total dollars budgeted for 
research, development, and test, nonrecurring charges, and hardware for the 
S2F-3 aircraft: 

[Percent] 


1958 1959 | 1960 1961 
Research, development, and test : 31.0 10.4 satan 
Nonrecurring-- 13.3 29.3 15.3 7.3 
Hardware 55. 7 60. 3 84.7 92,7 


(Additional information of a classified nature was supplied the 
committee. ) 

Admiral Pirie. I would like to say, if you went to buy a commer- 
cial airplane from the same company with two engines in it that will 
only carry 10 or 12 people, you will pay approximately the same 
amount. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Then say that, and that is well said. 

Admiral Pirre. It is not just the military airplane. The commer- 
cial airplane is costing you about the same amount. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what we lawyer people call nothing but a plea 
and corfession and avoidance which answers nothing. It. may be the 
fact. It isa spec ‘ial plea in confession and avoidance of what you 
are doing here. That does not help the jury to understand. I am 
convinced that it was the insistence and the irate insistence of this 
subcommittee which forced the Navy’s hand on the whole ASW 
program. You were dragging your heels. We were not getting a 
program. You were way back. It is just a few years ago that this 
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committee raised hell about this ASW program or we would not 
be as far with it as we are today. Money was not the whole problem. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird, will you proceed. 

Mr. Lairp. Admiral, I was on this test model of the P3V—1, and 
you funded this project through “Research and development.” How 
much funding have you put into it so far out of the research and de- 
velopment account?’ The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has had a con- 
tract with you for the development of this plane. 

Admiral Srroor. We paid $2.3 million out of our research and 
development account. 

Mr. Latrp. It must be more than that. You have the test plane. 

Admiral Stroop. In addition, we had preproduction costs of $10.4 
million, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. | ates, You have funded that $10.4 million ? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir; that was funded in 1959. 

Mr. Larrp. How much of a purchase was that, just the test model ? 

Admiral Srroop. That was preproduction funding, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. I want total funding you have given Lockheed so far 
on this test model, which is not included in flyaway cost here of 
additional planes. I want to know how much you spent on that Lock- 
heed contract up to now that is not included in this unit cost you 
have here. You have those figures someplace because I have seen 
them. 

Admiral Srroor. Through 1959 we had $20.4 million. 

Mr. Fioop. $20.4 million and no airplane. 

Admiral Srroop. No, sir; that included one airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. I am wrong—one airplane. 

Admiral Srrour. Through fiscal year 1959 we bought one airplane. 
In fiscal year 1960, we budgeted $——— million for ——— airplanes. 
This year we are talking about ——— airplanes for $——— million. 

Mr. Lairp. These costs of research and development that you are 

carrying in this flyaway cost. It seems to me the figures I saw 
showed those costs of Lockheed had already been covered in these first 
purchases. 

Admiral Pirm. We will give a breakdown of what the research, 
development, test, and engineering costs were. The test costs are a 
factor in this, too, and cost. of the test program come out of the overall 
budget of the airplane for the year. 

Mr. Larrp. As I understand, this price does not include these re- 
search and development costs or test costs. 

Admiral Pirie. I think it does. We can get that information. 

Mr. Latrp. You do not have that here ? 

Admiral Pirie. No, sir. 

Admiral Stroop. It also includes tooling up for faster rate of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Latrp. There are not very many modifications. You spoke of 
modifications. There are not too many modifications on this plane 
compared to the Electra. 

Admiral Prrme. They are quite extensive modifications. 

Mr. Lairp. The modifications up front and back aft on this ship are 
not too great. 

Admiral Prrte. They were extensive. The fuselage was broken. 
It has an extended fuselage. As I said before, there were modifica- 
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tions and a complete new and different type engine. There is con- 
siderable difference in the airplane and a considerable development 
cost. 

Admiral Stroop. The airplane weighs somewhat more. We had to 
strengthen the wings, had to strengthen the landing gear and increase 
fuel ¢ apacity in addition to the factors Admiral Pirie mentioned. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. One of you budget people get your pencil out and see 
how close we are coming on figures. I got a figure of $———, that 
you gave me. Out of that you have airplanes. 

Admiral Stroop. 

Mr. Froop. Add to that that lower right-hand column, and then 
$20.4 million, which was R. & D. 

Admiral Srroor. And one airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. That gives me ——— plus. So each of these airplanes 
is costing about $———. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is about normal experience in starting 
up anew airplane for tooling and everything else. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure this is not abnormal or subnormal. I am 
reciting the facts, not writing an editorial. I am a reporter. We do 
not write editorials; this is not a legislative committee. We report the 
facts, mere leg-man reporters. The fact is that each one of these 

»3V-1’s is going to cost $———. Just so I know. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. In this cost of over $5 million for this year’s purchase, 
how much of that cost figure is tied up with equipment? 

Captain Gru. The flyaway cost on this particular one for hard- 
ware and equipment will be about $———. 

Mr. Larrp. The largest portion of your cost in that particular pur- 
chase is in the equipment that goes aboard the plane, the ASW equip- 
ment ? 

Captain Giiu. Yes, sir; the ASW equipment we figure, the elec- 
tronics on this, is a little over $— 

Admiral Brarpsiry. I imagine equipment includes all Govern- 
ment-furnished equipment, engines, instruments. Are you including 
all Government-furnished equipment ? 

Captain Git. And electronics. 

Mr. Larrp. You are not including the engines? 

Captain Gini. No, sir; including the engines. 

Admiral Pirie. We can give you a complete breakdown. T do not 
have it available here. We made a study to determine what the com- 
parative costs were between the Lockheed Electra commercial version 
being sold to a commercial company and the cost of this aircraft as 
we would buy it. Wecan supply that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 











If the Electra and P3V-1 were purchased in the same quantities, the cost of 
the basic airframes of the commercial and military aircrafts would be approxi- 
mately the same. The variance between the flyaway cost of the P3V-—1 and the 
Electra of an equivalent quantity purchased is estimated to be $1,100,000. This 
is due to the procurement and installation of the ASW electronic equipments, 
components and systems required for increased fuel capacity, increased electrical 
capacity, increased strength, armament system, engine differences, other changes 
to the aircraft, special tools and ground handling equipment. 
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In 1956 the first Electras sold for $1.78 million plus escala- 
tion, radio, radar, and galley. In 1957 the price was raised to $2.1 
million and they’ are now selling for about $2.5 million including 
escallation but without radio, radar, and galley. The cost of aircraft 
produced during the early years of a program is extremely high, be- 

cause most of the nonrecurring costs for engineering and tooling are 

incurred during this period. “Tn fact, the actual cost is so high for 
the early aircraft that airlines could not afford to pay this price. 
Therefore, aircraft manufacturers place and maintain a price on an 
aircraft model which prorates these nonrecurring costs over a sizable 
number of aircraft. This brings the price down to a figure within 
the means of the airlines. The: manufacturer, of course, Toses money 
until he has sold the number of aircraft selected by him as the pricing 
point. After this number has been sold, the price begins to exceed the 
cost, and he starts to recoup his losses. 

Mr. Larrp. I saw that particular study and it seems to me the 
difference is in the area of the equipment to fit this plane for its anti- 
submarine warfare capability. 

Admiral Prrm. It is. 

Mr. Lairp. I think if you are going to make a case for this particu- 
lar plane, you should make it along that line. 

Admiral Pirie. This is equipment that goes into the airplane that 
makes the great difference in cost. 

Mr. Larrp. I do not think you have been doing that here today in 
justifying these purchase costs. 

Admiral Pirme. The question which Mr. Flood raised was on the 
high cost of the aircraft. The breakdown of the high cost of military 
aircraft. certainly includes to a large extent the equipment which you 
use in the aircraft for military purposes. 

Mr. Larrp. The difference in the cost here is not necessarily the 
modifications of the frame between this Electra and the commercial 
Electra. The real difference in this area is in the equipment and the 
difference in mission that this plane has. 

Admiral Pirie. That is right. 

Mr. Larrp. I happen to feel that this is a very important part of 
the antisubmarine warfare program, but I do not think you are justi- 
fying it properly from that standpoint. 

Admiral Prrte. I did not know that was the question. If that is 
the question, we can justify the airplane on the basis of the equip- 
ment and cost of the equipment which is going in it. We would be 
glad to break it down completely for the record as to what each piece 
of equipment costs that goes in it. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manton. If you had developed a new plane from scratch and 
without the advantage of the Lockheed Electra development, would 
you have had to pay any more than you had to pay ? 

Mr. Fioop. $100 million is what you saved. That is the question 
I was going to point out. If you ‘had started from scratch—I do 
not say this is wrong, but I want to get some concept out of this 
labyrinth of defense figures and costs. You saved $100 million 
by taking that Lockheed bird, whatever you had. 

Admiral Prem. A rough figure. 
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Mr. Fuoop. This is all pretty rough. You put $250 million in 
here. You saved $100 million. That is $350 million. That is the 
cost of an atomic carrier. People should get an idea of what these 
weapons systems are. For another $100 million which you saved 
by taking the Lockheed frame, $350 million, adding $150 million you 
saved to the $250 million you spent, you ‘would have $350 million 
or the cost of an atomic carrier. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Manon. What are the specific flight safety items involved in 
the aircraft modernization program ? 

Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman, we do not have and never have 
the specific line items for safety of flight for the reason that we do not 
know in advance what is going to fail and what we are going to have 
to buy. This request is based on experience. If a failure occurs 
in a certain aircraft model, we search very quickly for the cause of 
that failure and decide what has to be done to correct it. We then 
use this money to correct it. It is strictly a matter of safety of 
flight. Wehavetoact very quickly. 

Mr. Manon. What were your obligations in this category in fiscal 
year 1959 and fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Lewis. The ‘obligation in fiscal 1959 approximately was at 
the same level as is projected here. Weare projecting a level program. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, how much ? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $34 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was that your actual obligation ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; in 1959; and we are proceeding at that same 
rate during fiscal year 1960. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the mobile aircraft 
trainer you plan to procure in the fiscal year 1961 program # 

Captain Gi. In this particular training program, Mr. Mahon, 
we are buying on the operational trainer side our number three of the 
F4H operational trainer; two A4D-2N’s, which are numbers four 
and five; and also one of the W2F’s. We have built prior to this two 
F4H and three A4D-2N trainers. The W2F trainer is our number 1 
trainer. We have long leadtime items for the A2F-1 and P38V-l 
aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the aircraft that will 
be simulated ? 

Captain Guu. This is our third year of procurement of the W2F 
and A2F; for the P38V, this is our ‘second year of procurement, and 
for the F4H it is about the sixth year, and A4D-2N 

Mr. Manon. Are you not buying trainers for planes that are still 
in the development stage? 

Captain Guu. We are buying the A2F and W2F trainers and 
they are still, you might say, in the third year of their buy, but they 
are still in the evaluation status. 

Mr. Manon. How can you buy a trainer for a plane that is still in 
research and development stage ? 
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Captain Gru. The equipments the trainer has built into it are the 
same equipments that we put into the regular aircraft. 

Admiral Prem. You must have the trainer at the time the aircraft 
is coming into development in order to train the people who are going 
to be inducted into the program. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not know what it is going to be like, it seems 
it would be difficult to simulate it. 

Admiral Pirie. In a great many areas you have a complete knowl- 
edge of what the aircraft is going to be. 

Captain Giiu. Our first flight on the W2F is on ———. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions with respect to aircraft, any 
further questions ? 

Mr. Forp. I have, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF P38V—1 AIRCRAFT 


The discussion on the P3V has been most enlightening as far as I am 
concerned, but I am not entirely clear on one point. Substantial sums 
of money have been indicated as having been paid to Lockheed for 
this project. Is it fair to say that a substantial part of that money 
which has been paid to them previously was primarily for the develop- 
ment of the equipment that went with the plane rather than for the 
modification of the aircraft ? 

Admiral Srroor. I think the answer is that it was for both. There 
were very significant changes in the airplane as well as in the equip- 
ment, and most of these changes have already been taken aboard. I 
have an estimate here that if we get down to a procurement of 300 air- 
craft we would reduce the cost substantially. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand that you are providing for the record a 
breakdown of the allocation of these costs ? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir; between development and actual hardware, 
between equipment and the actual airframe and engines. 

Mr. Forp. It is all-inclusive as a breakdown ? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS FROM CARRIER 


Mr. Fioop. I have one question about that new nuclear bomber for 
arriers. I took off the last carrier, the last one that was on, and 
you were just phasing it out. Are those new ones coming on board 
from where they are based down in Florida ? 

Admiral Pirie. You are referring, I think, to the A-38D. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Pirte. It is being replaced by the A-3J, North American. 

Mr. Froop. They are actually operational with the fleet ? 

Admiral Pirie. No, sir. They are in the test program. We have 
—— flying today. 

Mr. FLoop. Carrier landing? 

Admiral Pir. Carrier landing deck trials. 

Mr. Fioop. That is something I would like to see. That is a big 
beast to put on a deck. 
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Admiral Prrre. We have the F-4H on board and made 17 landings 
and takeoffs. That is the mach — aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, when you take off from the carrier, the 
tail of that plane is actually out over the stern of that runway you 
are using on the up-side runway on the end. A lot of tail is actually 
out of the deck. They need every foot. 

Admiral Prete. These are all catapulted. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this one catapulted ¢ 

Admiral Prrre. It is on the middle of the deck when it starts the 
catapult run with a baffle behind it. 

Mr. Froop. Not the one I was on. The one I was on; from the tail 
I could look right down in the water. 

Admiral Pirrr. You may have been in what we call a COD, car- 
rier on board delivery plane. 

Mr. Fioop. No, no. I was in this last bomber you had, the biggest 
one you had. 

If you want a thrill, try that one. 

Admiral Prrre. Iam glad you survived. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what the Irishman said about the giraffe, “There 
ain’t no such animal.” 








FLEET SAFETY 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Pirie, under the item Fleet Safety, $34.5 million, 
as I understand it, this is a contingent fund. 

Admiral Prrtr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What has been your experience in the past in this area? 

Admiral Srroor. This is about level funding, sir. We expended 
about $34 million last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Fiscal 1959? 

Captain Git. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Strroor. We estimated $34 million for 1960 and that is 
about the way it is going. We have $34.5 million in this budget. 


Misstites, Drones, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manion. We will insert page 24 of the justifications in the record 
and will you give us a statement with respect to each missile and each 
drone, as you did with the aircraft ? 

Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman, the performance and statistical 
data with respect to missiles and drones are classified and will be sepa- 
rately furnished for the information of the committee. 

(The information requested was submitted for committee use.) 
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Bupcet Activity No. 2.—Missiles, drones and related equipment; comparative new 
obligational authority by budget project 


Difference Justi- 
Project and number 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- fication 


pared with page 
1960 





—_———— 

















2A. Missile procurement. --_--.--...-- $232, 678,101 | $211, 133,000 | $256, 634,000 |+-$45, 501, 000 27 
2B. Drone procurement._-_....-.---- 16, 794, 712 19, 307, 000 32, 776, 000 | +13, 469, 000 30 
2C. Missile industrial facilities... 3, 130, 881 3, 845, 000 1,955,000 | —1,890, 000 32 
SD. Ballistic MIMNM.....ccecccncwacs 181, 379, 000 154, 990, 000 149, 591, 000 —65, 399, 000 33 
Total comparative new obliga- 
WONR no-one ancane 433, 982,694 | 389,275,000 | 440,956,000 | +51, 681, 000 
Net adjustments for comparative 
transfers.............-...---.-.---.|—433, 982, 694 |—389, 275, 000 OL knecsesaaene 
Total new obligational authority in 
budget document...........--.-.-- 0 D1 6 OUR OEE |. ndeescensnos. 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in 
PUDSOAUCHE FORTS. oo onan cacacnwnnn 0 0 SE Oe, Ge Loc cecncecu uses 
Obligations against current-year 
funds 5, haan ics aris eihatar abd tina wees 0 0 CROP Nesccsndccnenen 
Add: Obligations against prior-year 
LORS G Seee ask iw odin neem = 0 0 Gi beunctaicct cues 
Obligations against prior-year au- 
thority transferred from other 
SOURIS iss aicradnakenetain cae 0 0 A} Se ee 


Total direct obligations in 
budget document .......-..- 0 ae 2k eee 





DRONE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the need for the KDB drone with this 
antiquated speed ¢ 

Admiral Srroop. We had planned to use this for a standard sur- 
face gunnery target. It is considerably cheaper than the faster ones. 

Mr. Manon. Does it present a realistic challenge ¢ 

Admiral Prrtr. May I take that please ? 

We have a reprograming proposal which is now in process within 
the Defense Department to reprogram from buying the KDB drone, 
which is a slow drone, and is outdated, into a better drone which is the 
same as the Air Force’s Q2C drone, so we are getting into a coordinated 
procurement program with them and this is a very high-speed high- 
altitude drone. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for money for an object you really 
do not expect to buy as justified ? 

Admiral Pierre. We are planning to reprogram the funds for more 
Q2C drones, and are planning to use the KD2R5 which will handle 
the slow gunnery type target that we need. 

Mr. Marron. How many of the KDB’s do you have in inventory 
or on order ? 

_Admiral Srroor. We budgeted in fiscal year 1960 for 700 of those, 
sir. 

Admiral Pir. In 1960 we are going to try to reprogram. 

Admiral Srroor. As to our inventory in July of 1959 we had 15 on 
hand; in July of 1960 we estimate 64 on hand. The current program, 
as I say, was 700. This is the money that Admiral Pirie is talking 
about reprograming. 
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Mr. Forp. Are these used actively in the fleet for antiaircraft opera- 
tions ? 

Admiral Pirm. It is used with missiles and for aircraft gunnery. 

We need a higher speed, higher altitude target drone and our prob- 
lem in this area has been the terrific cost. They are very expensive, 
We think that we will get them at reasonable cost, as reasonable cost 
as possible, by getting into a coordinated program with the Air Force, 

Mr. Froop. What is the theoretical reuse of the Army drone of 
thistype? Theoretical, not actual ? 

Admiral Pmm. In this particular drone, we are hoping to get at 
least four shots out of it. 
T-50 ENGINE 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the T-50 engine? 

Admiral Srroor. The T-50 has passed a 50-hour qualification test. 
The present contract will take that up through a 150-hour qualifica- 
tion test. 

Mr. Manon. When will it be in operation in the fleet ? 

Admiral Srroor. It will be operational in the fleet in ———. This 
is not a completely new engine. It has been developed for other 
purposes. 

DeEvVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record page 34. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Bupcer Ac rivity No. 3. Develonme nt, test, and evaluation support comparative 
new obligational a ithority by budget proje ct 


























| | | | Difference Justi- 
Project and number 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- fication 
pared with page 
| 1960 
——————— —— — — — —— — i— — — =a 
| 
3A. Aircraft and related equipment_| $318, 537, 762 | | $181, 865, 000 | $173, 968,000 | —$7, 897,000 | 36 
3B. Missiles and related equipment - 47,716,026 | 46,328,000 | 8, 498, 000 | —37, 830, 000 37 
! 
Tota] comparative new obliga- | | 
tional authority - 7 _| 3866, 253,788 | 228, 193, 000 182, 466,000 | —45, 727,000 
Net adjustment for compar: ative | | 
transfers__.___- redo Z 366, 253, 788 |—228, 193, 000 i vceuserueihace 
Total new obligational author- | 
ity in budget document - ----| 0 | 0 | 182,466,000 |.............. 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in | | 
subsequent years_-_-_- rE ee aoe 0 OY MR R00 Lona ncnsaccncge 
_ ‘ . a , ay re | , 
Obligations against current | 
year funds eg sts z 0 | Gil 456 7750004 ke 
Add: Obligations against prior-year | | 
RI cee eeepc cnc eta | 0 | 0 | i S$ oe 
Total direct obligations in | | 
budget document ----__---. | 0 | 0 100; 77RD Incucunnaneme | 
| ' 
— 





Mr. Manon. Discuss the two aircraft in this program. 

Admiral Srrour. Procurement of quantities of an attack aircraft 
model and an airborne early warning aircraft model is programed 
for fiscal year 1961. The attack aircraft, for which $103.2 million 
is requested, is a twin-jet plane designed for low level, close support 
The early warning plane will require $54.8 million. Powered by 
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two turbo prop engines, this carrier based aircraft will be capable 
of detecting alien craft great distances from the fleet. The aircraft 
ordered with the funds provided under this budget activity in 1961 
will be fully fleet configured and will be assigned to the fleet upon 
completion of the test program. 


A2F AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. How much slippage have you already had in the AQF 
program ? 

Admiral Srroor. We have not experienced any slippage in the AQF 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Under your present program, when will it be in the 
fleet ? 

Admiral Stroop. First flight————and operational use———. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the major electronic 
components for this plane, especially the navigator and computer 
system and radar? 

Admiral Srroop. These components are on schedule, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They are on schedule, but to what extent have you 
made progress, where are you, and what is the status? 

Admiral Srroor. I think we had better provide that for the record, 
sir. 
Mr. Lewis. The electronic version, Mr. Chairman, will be flying 
in —. The plane itself has special electronic equipment and it will 
fly later. 

(Information requested is classified and was furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Manon. What are the characteristics of the plane the Air Force 
is now using for close support and which they plan to use in the near 
future ? 

Admiral Prete. At the present time they are using one of their 
F-100 series, possibly more than one of their F-100 series for close 
air support. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would compare, for the record, the char- 
acteristics of these planes with the ones you are interested in. 

Admiral Prete. This is in regard to its load-carrying capacity as 
well as its performance characteristics ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and was provided to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Here you are getting ——— aircraft for $103 million ; 
is that right ? 

Who is doing that job? 

Admiral Prrre. Grumman. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir; ——— aircraft, $103 million at a unit 
cost of ‘ 

Mr. Manon. What consideration have you given to the proposal of 
at least one aircraft company for a low-cost attack plane with a troop 
support mission ? 

Admiral Srroop. We have gone over this very carefully and com- 
pared it with our current buy of aircraft for the same purpose, and find 
that our current aircraft is considerably cheaper than the proposal we 
have received. 
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Mr. Manon. General, what do you think of this proposed aircraft} 

General Binney. I judge y you are talking about the Chance Vought 
proposal ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Brnney. It is going to cost a lot more money than appears 
In tremendous quantities we might get it down, but in peacetime we 
are not in the market for tremendous quantities. For the smal] nun- 
bers we might order, it would be a very costly piece of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by very costly? In what general 
range ¢ 

General Binney. I have not. seen the cost-out figures—but I would 
say probably between $1 million and $2 million a copy after you got 
over 100. 

Admiral Srroor. I think those figures are about. right. 

We had a unit quote of less than half that for 500, but that was 
without special equipment, which would substantially increase the 
price. 

Mr. Manon. What is the nature of the special equipment you might 
need ¢ 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Pir. The equipment in the airplane will raise the cost of 
this airplane to a higher figure than the airplane which we already 
have in production. The A4D, that is, and I believe that yesterday 
General Binney testified that he believed the A4D was a superior 
troop support aircraft to the one that is proposed. 


W2F AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. What are you using for early warning at the present 
time ¢ 

Admiral Pirtr. We have two aircraft, the AD-5, which is a version 
of the Douglas AD attack model, and the W2F. 

The W2F is a far superior aircraft and it has a great deal better 
performance, in that it can reach out further with its radar. It can 
track a great many more targets simultaneously and it will have in 
it the airborne tactical data system which fits the shipboard naval 
tactical data system. It is going to be a real requirement in the air 
defense in the future. This is a far superior vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. You speak of this aircraft but actually it will not be in 
the fleet until when ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Gitx. It will be in the fleet, but not in significant quanti- 
ties. 

Mr. Manon. You would not have any in it in any meaningful quan- 
tity until much later? 

Captain Gi. As the present schedule; yes, sir. 

Admiral Prem. We would have significant quantities in —— in the 
fleet. 

Mr. Manon. How do you know what the air threat will be like at 
that time if that is your estimate ? 

Admiral Pirm. It will handle any aircraft threat and this is one 
of the reasons we want to get it, because it will handle high altitude 
and low altitude attacks and handle them up to any speed that aircraft 
have reached at that time. 
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Mr. Manon. You think we will have that type of threat in 1965, 
1966, or 1967 ¢ 

Admiral Prem. I think we always will have an aircraft threat in the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Manion. How much slippage have you had in the W-2F ? 

Admiral Stroop. About 9 months slippage, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Over how long a period of time 4 

Admiral Srroop. Over the 3- year period we have been bringing 
it on. 

Mr. Forp. The concept was originated about 3 years ago? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What about the future schedule? Do you anticipate 
any further slippage ? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir; I do not think so. We believe we are out 
of the woods on this and on this particular type of aircraft you do not 
need too many. Our runout in future years will never procure more 
than ——a year. 

Mr. _ AHOoN. How firm is your design on this aricraft? What is the 
status of development of the major electronic components? Is this 
thing just a twinkle in somebody’s eye, or it is beginning to take real 
shi ee 

Captain Mitiarp. We are on schedule as far as the electronic air- 
craft is concerned, Mr. Chairman. We slipped this in in order to 
give ourselves a longer development period with fewer aircraft, and 
to wring those out before we went into higher production. In other 
words, we scheduled a slower buildup because of this complex aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. It was a deliberate effort to slip rather than a technical 
problem involved ? 

Captain Mintarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have improvements planned for any of the 
missiles you are presenting here for consideration ? 

Admiral Srroor. The missiles in the budget estimate before you are 
follow-on procurements and do represent proven, usable tactical 
weapons. No improvements are planned in these missiles. 

In other words, we have gotten pretty well along in the develop- 
ment. We think we have some pretty good missiles ‘here and we now 
are going into quantity production. 

Mr, Manon. You ‘are not proposing any significant changes in 
them ? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. 

Mr. Marron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. On the record, 


PROVISION IN AIRCRAFT FOR PILOT ESCAPE 


When I took off that carrier on that A3D, T noticed I walked up 
these steps which subsequently became a chute or an escape hatch, 
and I slid down on my bottom and out. When I got into that copilot 
seat the engineer sitting behind the pilot, and I am on the right side, 
and nobody in any electric chair was strapped in that chair like I 
was in that crate, believe me. It was just as well, when T landed on 
that deck coming back in. My pearly white teeth would have been 
all over the windshield otherwise. 
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You hit on that thing and there is an escape hatch right over your 
head and just shortly before this, with the same aircr aft, same kind 
of aircraft at Guantan: uno, you lost a crew in one of those A3D’s 
when she crashed in the water. The boys tell me that there is no 
aircraft in the fleet which is as much of a trap as this ASD is if you 
hit water. It is very dangerous and the escape provision is not good, 
That is the scuttlebutt. 

Anyway, we were sitting around having some coffee in the ready- 
room and nobody was mad. I said, “That is an awful thing to get 
out of.” And they all started to laugh. 

T said, “What is the joke?” 

They said, “It is no joke.” 

They told me about these three guys you lost at Guantanamo and 
I said, “What is the matter with the darn thing?” 

They said, “It is a bad thing to get out of w vith three men with that 
little bird’s nest over your he: d, if you hit and your tin chute is 
jammed.” 

Is that generally known ? 

It must be because the pilots were all talking about it and they 
all said, “Yes.” Everybody said, “Yes,” and there were about 11 of 
them. 

Mr. Manon. What is your comment? 

Admiral Pmre. Any one of these aircraft landing in the water 
today is difficult to get out of but the escape provisions are as good as 
we can make them. You can get out of that aircraft into the water 
if the aircraft does not disintegrate and sink completely. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about that. The impression I got 
was that the pilots did not think that the way this aircraft was built— 
they had no recommendations as to how they should be built—but 
the unanimous opinion of the pilots in the readyroom was that this 
is not good. 

If we do not know what to do about it, somebody should. 

Mr. Manon. There is bound to be some appropriate reference you 
can make here to the problem. You are bound to be aware, whatever 
the particular problem is, as to what can be done. What is the special 
situation ? 

Admiral Prrr. I think we do the best that we can in every aircraft 
to provide escape mechanisms in the air and on the water. If you sit 
and listen to pilots talking, and I know, having been one for over 
30 years, they all express concern about a lot of things in airplanes at 
one time or another. We are providing the best means we know how 
to provide. 

Mr. Manon. Is this plane especially vulnerable in this respect, or 
more so than others ? 

Admiral Pirie. I do not think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Then these pilots who are flying them disagree with 
you, Skipper. These were two or three 3-stripe skippers. They were 
not boys. There were two or three 3-stripers. These were not boys, 
but pros and good, very, very good people. They said that and they 
meant it and there is something wrong. 

In other words, enough is not being done about the problem, or I 
got that impression. 
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Let me ask this: Have you added any other escape provisions, or 
facilities of any kind whatsoever, to the A3J different from the A3D# 
If not, why not ? 

Admiral Pirie. We have low altitudes ejection in that and the F4H, 
also, so that they can eject on the surface and get out, or be shot out, 
and get out. It isan ejection seat. 

Mr. Froop. All right, Skipper. That is why I make these trips. I 
do not drink cocktails. I want to find out what is going on. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. On those questions about the P3V-1 I hope that they go 
into some detail. I think there is a pretty good story that could 
told on breaking out those costs and particularly the costs in research 
and development, and that of the commercial Electra; what effect it 
had on this particular program, whether there was any funding paid 
for by the Navy for the commercial Electra, or whether the develop- 
ment of the commercial Electra actually helped development of this 
Navy plane. 

Admiral Pirm. Yes,sir. We will dothat. 

May I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
(The material referred to is classified and has been furnished the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











Program by activities: 
Direct obligations 
1. Fiscal years 1956 and prior programs. - - --e---| $134, 593,808 | $107, 353, 000 $52, 450, 000 
2. Fiscal year 1957 progran Eien elnii a 270, 786, 533 194, 129, 000 | 131, 491, 000 
3. Fiscal year 1958 program alesis 294, 695, 158 174, 004, 000 118, 206, 000 
4. Fiscal year 1959 program _-. . ..|1, 121, 845, 479 482, 609, 000 154, 113, 000 
5. Fiscal ve ir 1960 program... aa 17, 692, 236 441, 860, 000 74, 300, 000 
6. Fiscal year 1961 program... in Sicby Getic bo eked cr ees 88, 900, O00 | 1, O98, 250, 000 
7. Fiseal year 1962 progran J ‘ se 103, 600, 000 
8. Reserve tools and facilities and production ma- 
iS ne 80, 372 6, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
9 viministrative expenses 35, 663, 992 36, 000, 000 se 
10. Ot HEOCULSMONL ... .....cencvcssucs 114, 628, 302 141, 145, 000 dale 
Total direct obligations........-_- .-----~-|1, 989, 985, 880 1,672, 000, 000 | 1, 736, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
4. Fiscal year 1959 program. ......--. inks lune 55, 591, 440 23, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
5. Fiscal vear 1960 program i 31, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
6. I year 1961 prograr os 3, 000, 000 
11. Electronics major procurement_. , i - 13, 102, 740 11, 000, 000 “nen 
Total reimbur ble obligatior : 68, 694, 180 65, 500, OOO 14, 000, 000 
Total obligations............__.. ~------/ 2, 058, 680, 060 1, 737, 500, 000 | 1, 750, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfer to other accounts. -- : ius 23, 321, O98 ithauipitteindiiins dt aedint sidan 
Unobligated balance brought forward 994, 257, 720 1, 100, 633, 697 746, 292, 818 
Unobligated balance transferred to “Other Procure- 
ment, Navy” (1961 Appropriation Act ie AA LES Se SS aes 6, 546, 049 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to o1 
from ) othe wcounts 2,916, 208 4,698, 879 10, 926, 061 
Advance and reimbursements fron 
Military assistance orders.. eae - : 103, 742, 733 658, 000 noes — 
Othe wecounts : 11, 948, ¢ 200, GOL 4, 000, OOO 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 2481, 2665, 2667; 31 | 
U.S.C. 489a a : . 369, 571 300, 000 es 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2 ‘ ..---|1, 100, 633, 697 746, 292, 818 | 1,014, 820, 708 
Appropriation (new obligational authority ‘ 2. 069, 400, 000 1, 330, 700, 000 | 2, 032, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





| 

| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 

Dee —— — “7 a — _ a — — 

SHIPRUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions.._......-....------.---- 3, 920 4, 184 1, 301 
Averege TUINDEr OF G1) GUITNOVOOE. . < ccc cnamcnscdccessevaané | 3, 608 3, 934 | 1,219 
Number of employees at end of year. -...................-.-- 3, 776 4,110 1, 195 
Average GS grade and salary sahara a ak ecs cre sgatdane ica | 6.7 $5,756 16.8 $5,764 | 6.8 $5, 756 
Average salary of ungraded positions._...........-..-----.-.-- $5, 476 $5, 584 $5, 589 

Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions..................-- a lacie $23, 242,430 | $24, 620, 000 $4, 026, 000 
GUE RIGOR MEE NEIS sicnnbcansncansuesenncasepawncsasnns 791, 471 | 863, 000 187, 000 
bccn ailabaad nanabtiiaed siecil he 

. . | 

Total personal service obligations_-...............-.---- | 24, 033, 901 25, 483, 000 


4, 213, 000 
Direct obligations: | 
Oe EINE COND ics wn cmtncutianchdnanneneskbncenie 23, 580, 301 


24, 261, 000 3, 135, 000 


02 Travel-- cist a cea ocean ine = 845, 955 Oe 
03 Transportation of things.......... il aaa 1, 584, 971 1, 500, 000 | 950, 000 
04 Communication services. ...........-.---------. ‘ 259, 072 , lt eee ee 


05 Kents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 


Oi a is ; 26, 512 | 20, 000 |....-- 
saad 1, 695, 554 | 1, 600, 000 & 

Dis eames _..-| 400,134,156 | 327, 692,000 | 
GB Sees GG TA ids weve rkeconesctkemnawnetcnn 48, 635, 753 38, 340, 000 


380, 000, 000 








41, 677, 000 
09 Equipment i ohb-aliterecealashs _...../1, 468, 714, 395 |1, 251, 000, 000 1, 295, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-...............-- 1, 401, 963 1, 450, 000 188, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -- esulnanel 38, 793 40, 000 | 50, 000 
16 4=‘Tamee GG QHIUIIIIEE. oc edccdcccccecdecccccccceous a 8, 925 TP Ep cenasennesenn 
Total direct obligations. - 11, 946, 926, 350 |1, 647,000, 000 | 1, 721, 000, 000 
| = | — = 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
DE POCROEE BVI. -crnieccncdc de comnmkesiacss Soca 453, 600 | 1, 222, 000 1, 078, 000 
02 Travel dle ag ei he a 10, 123 250, 000 250, 000 
07 Other contractual services . wha 44, 824, 850 | 42, 755, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials re tT at sii 1, 251, 050 1, 200, 000 607, 000 
09 Equipment ater | 22 127,377 | 20,000,000 | 3, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._......----------- 27,180 | 73, 000 65, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ...............----- 68, 694, 180 65, 500, 000 14, 000, 000 
otal Same se? eo 8 kk mola Ede ee |2 015, 620, 530 {1, 712, 500,000 | 1, 735, 000, 000 
| 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION | 
} | | 

09 Equipment 5, 000, 000 


bnbns tad ew ded ddhidmaeaannma meinen 43, 059, 530 25, 000, 000 


Total obligations 





2, 058, 680, 060 |1, 737, 500,000 | 1,750, 000, 000 


Mr. Marron. Admiral Beakley, we are pleased - have you before 


usagain. We always appreci: ite having you appea 
Admiral Brakuey. It is nice to be here again, 





Mr. Chairman. 


NT OF THE Depury Cuter or NAvAL Operations (FLEET 
OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 


STATEMEN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Vice Admiral 
Beakley, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Fleet Operations and 
Readiness. 

I appear before you today to discuss the fiscal year 1961 shipbuild- 
ing program. 

With. your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will make a general state- 
ment regarding the “Shipbuilding : and conversion” part of the budget. 
Rear Admiral J: umes, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, will cover ‘the 
fiscal aspects of the budget and our progress in the fiscal year 1960 
and prior year programs. At your convenience I would like to use 


the viewgraph and present the fiscal year 1961 program on a ship-by- 
ship basis. 
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During his appearance before you, the Chief of Naval Operations 
has presented the major features of this program. He has pointed 
out the importance of a strong Navy in our Armed Forces and given 
you the reasons why we must maintain a strong Navy in view of the 
world situation today and of the future. He related the importance 
of a properly selective program of new ships necessary to maintain a 
balanced fleet of a sufficient degree of modernity to perform the essen- 
tial tasks of controlling the sea. Ile pointed out the importance of 
an aircraft carrier in this year’s program, and the reasons why the 
carrier requested is conventionally powered rather than nuclear pow- 
ered. He has given you the broad aspects of the antisubmarine war- 
fare part of our program, and presented reasons for the new pricing 
method used in the fiscal year 1961 budget. (Pp. 34 to 36 and 17 to 
18, respectively, of the record of hearings of your subcommittee on 
January 18, 1960.) 

Rear Admiral Yeager in his presentation expanded on our anti- 
submarine warfare program and indicated the great importance we 
place upon this part of our program. (Pp. 48 to 55 of the record 
of hearings of your committee on January 18, 1960.) 

Captain Mehle in his presentation before you set forth the reasons 
why we consider the aircraft carrier the highest priority item in our 
shipbuilc ling program, gave the cogent reasons why it 1s so necessary to 
maintain our carrier task force strength and illustrated for you the 
reasons why it is necessary that we re pl: ice the obsolescent Z’ssea class 
carriers as soon as practicable. (Pp. 55 to 66 of the record of 
hearings of your subcommittee on January 18, 1960.) 

Considering the information you have rec eived alre ady this year, I 
will confine my remarks to the shipbuilding program itself, except to 
repeat that our Navy will play a great role in deterring or fighting 
general war or limited wars and to point out some salient features 0 
our need for these ships in such numbers. 

Since a combat ship is 3 to 4 years building and then is a useful 
unit of the fleet for the next 15 to 20 years, it follows that the Navy 
must develop its shipbuilding programs to meet the needs of the future. 
Obviously no sudden transformation to a new fleet can be accomplished. 
We must move forward to meet long range objectives in a manner that 
assures maximum fleet readiness at all times. 

Our present and future shipbuilding plans have been developed to 
meet the above objectives. The fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding and 
conversion program is an important increment of the plan to acquire 
the ships we need to perform our tasks as a member of the Nation’s 
defense team. 

THE NAVY 


SIZE OF 





At the end of this fiseal year our active fleet will number 817 ships, 
divided about equally between the Atlantic and the Pacific. All of 
our combat ships are assigned to the unified commands: the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean under CINCEUR; the 2d Fleet in the 
Atlantic under CINCLANT; the 7th Fleet in the Far East and the 
Ist Fleet in the Eas stern Pacific under CINCPAC. The Antisub- 
marine F orce, Atlantic, is under CINCLANT, and the newly formed 
Antisubmarine Force, Pacific, is under CINCPAC. The numbered 
fleets include carrier striking forces, antisubmarine forces, and 
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amphibious assault forces. They are prepared to strike targets on 
the land, sea, and in the air, and to land Fleet Marine Forces in assault, 
Our antisubmarine forces operate the antisubmarine carrier groups, 
land and sea based antisubmarine patrol aircraft, the ocean surveil- 
ance system, and the antisubmarine submarines as ’ assigned. In both 
oceans the submarine forces, including the POL ARIS missile sub- 
marines, were operated by the fleet commanders, under the unified 
commanders. 
OUR FUTURE NAVY 


Our a in recent years and our studies indicate that for the 
foreseeable future the Navy will require a force level of about the 
present size in order to do our job. The composition of the future 
Navy, however, will differ in several respects. The POLARIS sub- 
marine will constitute the Navy’s major nuclear deterrent-retaliatory 
force. Carrier striking forces will continue to be the keystone of our 
control of the sea, including antisubmarine warfare. They will con- 
stitute our most powerful weapon for preventing or prosecuting 
limited war. They will contribute, as they now do, to our nuclear 
deterrent-retaliatory capability. Our ASW forces will be strength- 
ened by improved detection equipment, more powerful weapons, ‘and 
by more modern ships. Our amphibious forces will be faster, with 
fewer numbers of ships, but with the same or greater troop lift capac- 
ity, and a greatly increased vertical assault capability. 


CURRENT STATUS OF OUR OPERATING FORCES 


There are three factors concerning the ships in our present fleet 
which bear importantly on our determination of the shipbuilding and 
conversion program. These factors are: (1) age, (2) technological 
obsolescence, and (3) inherent limitations on the technological modern- 
ization of old ships. I will discuss these factors briefly as they affect 
our progré um. ; 

Experience has taught us that, considering only the factor of the 
wear and tear of operations, ships approach the end of their capacity 
for economical and reliable operations about as follows: 

Large ships such as carriers and cruisers at about 20 years; 
Destroyers at about 16 years; and 
Submarines at about 15 years. 

As of June 30, 1960, the active fleet will consist of 817 ships; of these, 
about 75 percent are from World War II or prior construction pro- 
grams. These ships are now getting old and, as could be expected, are 
showing their age by dev eloping serious material troubles with an ever- 
increasing frequency y. Hull and machinery are wearing out, with an 
attendant loss in operational reliability. 

We have two methods of attacking this problem: 

(1) The modernization and rehabilitation of some of the old ships, 
thus adding some extra years to their useful life. 

(2) New construction. 

In order to utilize the first method to the greatest feasible extent, 
the Navy has developed a fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
(FRAM) program for a selected group of our older ships. This pro- 
gram, phased over a period of 4 years, began with last year’s budget 
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and is designed to extend the useful life of certain ships by a thorough 
rehabilitation of hull and m: wchinery and by giving them modern 
equipment and weapons, thus making them ef fective combat ships 
again. The most important feature of the fleet rehabilitation and 
modernization (FRAM) program is that it will convert some of our 
World War II destroyers into effective ASW ships. Those ships re- 
ceiving the most extensive upgrading of combat effectiveness, amount- 
ing to a conversion, are contained in the shipbuilding program. 

Some of our ships, however, cannot be modernized because the 
appropriate weapons system, electronics installations or other re- 
quired changes just cannot feasibly be built into them. For example, 
our latest very long range sonar equipment requires hulls my 
designed for its installation. We have other ships which, because 
of inherent limitations of performance, just cannot measure up to 
current and future tasks required of them. For example, many of our 
amphibious ships are too slow and lack the ability to handle heli- 
copters. Some of our underway replenishment ships lack the speed, 
cargo capacity, and handling facilities needed for effective underway 
replenishment operations. Another example of the third factor con- 
tributing to obsolescence of the fleet is found in our £’ssex class at- 
tack carriers, which, among other things, cannot be given an adequate 
flight deck. Consequently, those ships that are too worn out to be 
economically rehabilitated, or that cannot receive the equipments re- 
quired to modernize them, or that have inadequate performance 
capabilities, must be replaced by new construction. Since we are 
idan for our future needs, and it takes a long time to build a 
ship, we must get on each year with a significant part of our ship 
replacement program. 

The magnitude of the “obsolescence through age” problem which 
faces us with respect to our active fleet is shown in the follow- 
ing tables. 

Or ginally, our planned active fleet force level for end of fiscal year 
1960 was 864, about. 78 gp ne} of which were from World War II 
and prior programs (i.e., fiscal year 1945 and prior). Assuming a 
continuation of that force level, the overage situation would develop 
approximately as follows: 








Fiscal year Number | Percent || Fiscal year Number | Percent 
overage overage 
a gia ck seamed 229 SR et ea oi noob ice canicitnunanee 347 40.2 
eae ; Seas 298 ETD Noo occ ceteacuashceakeawt 477 55.2 
TESS eey eee 300 ot he SaaS eee eee ee | 507 58.6 
PR ee 310 35.9 | 


Note.—Includes inputs from approved FRAM and new construction fiscal year 1960 and prior programs, 
and proposed fiscal year 1961 FRAM and new construction. 


The recent reduction to a force level of 817 has, of course, altered 
the situation slightly. As I have previously stated, as of June 30, 1960, 
about 75 percent of the 817 ships will be from World War II and prior 
programs. Assuming a continuation of the 817 force level the over- 
age situation will develop approximately as follows: 
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Fiscal year Number | Percent | Fiscal year Number | Percent 
overage | overage 
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1960... .---------------------- 201 24.6 | i ne 301 | 36.9 
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Nore.— Includes inputs from approved FRA M and new construction from fiscal year 1960 and prior pro- 
grams and proposed fiscal year 1961 FRAM and new construction. 


I should point out that during the long period being considered in 
the above tables there may be minor changes in inactivations which 
can change the year to year figure slightly. 

Thus, even after all of our ~ known inputs through fiscal year 1961 
are taken into account, we are still faced with the problem of dealing 
with 457 ships which will become overage by the end of fiscal year 1966. 

We cannot, of course, replace all of these over age ships by 1966, and, 
even if the funds were available, to do so would have the disadvant age 
of creating the same sort of block obsolescence situation some 20 years 
hence. We should, however, continue with the full FRAM program 
and, in addition, begin significantly larger new construction programs. 

An annual replacement program of about 41 ships is required to 
sustain a force level of 817 ships at a suitable level of modernity. In 
fiscal year 1946 and fiscal year 1947 we had no new shipbuilding pro- 
grams, our programs from fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1960 
have only averaged about 22 ships per year. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1961 program provides for 20 new construction ships, 
15 conversions of existing ships and 1,000 tons of service and landing 
craft. Additionally, it “includes $103.6 million for procurement of 
long leadtime items, for the construction of 83 POLARIS submarines, 
3 other nuclear-powered submarines, and the conversion of 14 more 
FRAM destroyers, which we will request in our fiscal year 1962 
building program. 

This concludes my general statement. Later I would like to give 
you a description of the ships in the fiscal year 1961 program. 


NEW METHOD OF FUNDING COST OF SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. Will you please explain the new concept of ship fund- 
ing on a total cost basis? 

‘Admiral James. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In order to put this 
idea across a little more specifically I have chosen to demonstrate 
some of the plan with a chart and slides. 

Basically the problem involved here is peculiar to the procurement 
of ships. The need for this kind of approach is peculiar to the ship- 
building effort. The need for considering the problem of shipbuild- 
ing precipitated this chart which I have before you here. 

I would like to show you the average life span of a ship from the 
time of conception of the plan to build until the actual termination of 
Seem within the Sindee appropriation for that specific 
ship 
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Obviously I am using averages but I have tried to give you some 
specific information so that you can rationalize averages in terms of 
any specific ship type. 

Commencing with the idea which generates with the operating 
forces of our Navy to have a ship capable of doing : ertain things, we 
have the Ship Characteristics Board of the Navy which considers the 
military features which need to be built into that ship. 

Concurrently with the generation of these concepts of what the 
ship requires, in the Bureau of Ships we initiate a number of design 
studies which ultimately develop into a single study which we call the 
preliminary design of the ship. 

This occurs in the first year of the program. We have started to 
lay our plans at this time to propose the authorization and construe- 
tion of a ship. With the completion of the preliminary plans or 
sometimes even before the preliminary design is finalized—it will 
take from 6 to 12 months to do this, depending on the ship type—we 
have prepared for consideration by the Navy a specific recommenda- 
tion to build a ship with this set of characteristics embracing the 
known military technology of our weapons as of that time. 

We then come forward with a specific estimate of cost of a ship that 
will embrace these characteristics. Understand that these are still in 
the relatively preliminary state. 

Then, due to the process of reviewing budgets and presenting them 
for final congressional action, we generally find that we have passed 
through another 12-month period into the beginning of the third 
fiscal year from the time when the concept was first conceived and 
before we have an appropriation with which to go ahead and award 
a contract. 

Part of our problem is presented to you a year earlier in anticipa- 
tion of action to present this ship for authorization, when we have 
studied the major equipments that go into the ship and selected those 
which the industry of our country takes longer to deliver, together 
with the sequence of installation in a ship on a construction curve 
such as this is intended to represent, and the labor we would require 
in the erection. 

For the long leadtime items we have actually proposed these spe- 
cific items areas, and where you have given us approval, we then 
have the funds to permit us to buy these materials ahead of the ac- 
tual approval of the ship. These are generally limited to relatively 
few items. 

But with the appropriation of money, we invite the actual bids 
for the award of this ship if it is to be built privately, or, we have 
selected the naval shipyard and indicated what yard this is at ap- 
proximately this time. 

Whenever a ship is assigned to a builder, be it naval or pr ivate, 
there is a period of administrative furor that goes on requiring the 
preparation of the plans to build, the arrangement of the facilities, 
the placement of orders for the basic material, such as hull, steel and 
such things that affect the actual keel laying. An event which has 
come to signalize in the minds of most people the actual start of 
construction of the ship. 

Now you see we are approaching the end of the third year from 
the beginning of initial consideration of this ship until We finally 
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lay the keel and start through the building period, which varies for 
different ship types. I have put some typical types here showing 
you that it takes for some of our larger carriers approximately 53 
months from the time of award of contract or the designation of the 
naval shipyard, until the delivery of that ship. 

During this period of time we are getting ready for all of the fol- 
low-on events and we finally deliver the ship at this point. After 
appropriate sea trials the Navy takes it over and puts it to sea. 

The obligation to support that ship under a shipbuilding appropri- 
ation does not terminate with delivery of the ship. 

Any ship that has taken a long period of time to construct has 
built into it things that need to be checked out in service to assure 
that they are performing as intended. 

sian ee y you have to wait for the ship to have an opportunity 
to get back into the yard to improve on the feature of a new design. 
Each ship, no matter what type it is, is virtually a hand-tailored 
product. There is seldom an actual repeat ship in the sense that 
everything is identical, one ship to the next. 

Therefore the final period of time when funds appropriated for 
the construction of this ship are used is when that ship returns, in many 
instances it is as late as 27 months after the delivery of the ship to 
the operating forces, when it comes back to have adjustments in design, 
corrections of guarantee types of items, all of which is part of the 
ultimate cost of delivering this ship to the fleet. 

Now, then, in the past, under the cost concepts that were current 
and have been until the present year, it has been the pattern at this 
time to prepare estimates that would be reviewed and acted upon by 
the Congress at this point, which reflected our best knowledge of the 
ship at that point. It was limited to that which we could specifically 
identify as to the development of the ship, as to the cost of applying 
labor to this program. Consequently, when we came forward with 
estimates at this point we have not been able to include the estimates 
for developments which would occur in the technology, in the weapons 
systems that go aboard the ships, the machinery that goes aboard the 
ships, and the many thousands of other elements that are in a con- 
stant process of technological development. We have therefore pre- 
sented to you estimates that in effect were a reflection only of the start 
of this program, the best estimate of completion on the basis of in- 
formation available here but not including the inevitable increases in 
the estimates that would occur over the period of time because of the 
many factors of technological development, change in concept of the 
ship that might develop as we proceed with it, the cost of the increase 
in labor and material that would occur in such a protracted building 
period. 

In each new program, we have tried to show estimates based on 
labor and material rates existing as of the time of the budget submis- 
sion. The estimates were based on the currently approved design 
concepts which started here and which were closely coupled to the 
budget planning for that ship at that time. 

In this concept we excluded the inevitable development of tech- 
nological improvements which I have spoken to, and the development 
and changes in the concept of the ship which appropriately should be 
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built into the ship so that the maximum effectiveness would be avail- 
able when the ship was delivered. 

Following this as a pattern over the years, as all of you gentlemen 
who have been here before recognize, we have come year after year 
with requests for new obligationa al authority to enable us to complete 
the ships that had been approved in prior years. 

In order that the Navy might carry out the intent of the Congress, 
and certainly the rules of the Department of Defense, that we not 
award new ships in a new year’s program unless we were able fully to 
fund them, and recognizing the inevitable growth that occurred in 
prior year programs “because of all of these developmental features, 
increases in cost of labor and material, we were faced with the problem 
of having to defer ships that were authorized in the immediately 
prior year because we were confronted with extra costs that had to be 
absorbed. The only way to cover such increases was either to defer 
new ships until additional funds were appropriated for new ships in 
follow-on programs, or take an even more drastic step of canceling 
ships, applying the funds that were thereby made available to offset 
the increases in the cost. of these earlier ships I am speaking of. 

That is way we are proposing the new funding concept. I would 
like to show you now the features that it will permit us to have. 

In this budget there is a request. for $511,700,000 for additional 
NOA for the fiscal vear 1960 and prior programs which does not 
reflect an increase, in fact, of the ultimate costs of the ships. It re- 
flects specifically an earlier recognition of the increased estimates for 
those ships. These are brought before you in one fell swoop here in 
the 1961 budget request. 

In reviewing the total cost of the impact of the 1960 and earlier pro- 
gram requirements on this new concept, starting from a point here and 
looking ahead to the end, we now present to you gentlemen (for once 
in our history) a full picture of the cost of the ship that we were pro- 
posing to build and those that are already under construction, we came 
up with this requirement of total dollars for the final cost of those 
ships. 

With this $829 million, assuming provision could be made for get- 
ting it, we considered how we could get it. Part of the plan we 
adopted within the Navy was to defer five ships out of the fiscal 1960 
program. 

This would include three DLG’s, one AG (an escort research ship) 
and the fifth ship was the conversion of a cruiser to a missile-carrying 
ship, the combination of which generated assets in the amount of 
$317.5 million. 

Applying this to the grand total requirement for increased esti- 
mates of cost, we come up with the net requirement for NOA, of this 
$511 million. Now we propose to present this to you as a request this 
year. 

Using this concept we have also in our 1961 program, which Ad- 
miral Beakley will identify in detail later, presented estimated costs 
for those ships based on the same plan of giving you once and for all 
the best engineering estimate that can be made now for the total ulti- 
mate cost of the ship. 

Under this plan the improvements that we expect to get from this 
system are these: You will have in fact a realistic presentation of the 
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cost of each of the ships in the 1961 and follow-on programs. We have 
included for the 1960 and earlier programs for those ships still within 
the building period, or funding period, the final cost to complete, all 
the way out to this point in the chiait. We would hereafter be able to 
award the construction of all ships in the program as the Congress 
would authorize. Our request for new obligational authority to cover 
cost growth of approved programs would be limited to that required 
for a major change of military characteristics for such type that might 
come along. We would plan specific presentation to the Congress for 
authorization of this type of change hereafter. 

If it were determined, for example, in a cruiser now building, to 
put in a POLARIS installation involving, perhaps $25 or $30 million 
of cost for that specific item, this would require extra NOA that we 
would come to you for, specifically identifying it as to the reason for 
the request and providing the justification for it. 

Otherwise these estimates within the NOA that we are proposing 
will embrace the total cost of the ship. 

We look forward with the greatest anticipation to the plan that we 
would hereafter be canceling no ships. 

That is almost all of the story. 

I have one more slide to show you, the dollar picture of this plan in 
more specific terms. 

I spoke to the requirement based on this detailed analysis of all 
ship costs of $829.2 million. 

We have in the program already identified under our current quar- 
terly review, and cranked into the green sheets of this budget, $307.3 
million worth of NOA that is a requirement under the old scheme to 
carry forward the ships that are now building, 

We have elected, because of the requirement of fully funding our 
program under the terms of the old scheme, to defer the construction 
of these ships indefinitely, defer ships having these assets in the 1960 
appropriation to offset known growth in this estimated amount. 

Here, then, in rather simple bar chart form (pointing), is the total 
requirement, that which we have absorbed by the deferring of these 
five ships and that which remains and is part of this specific budget 
request. 

It had its generation in these major elements of technical growth 
and concept development of ships, and in labor and material cost 
increases. 

I have hit the high spots, gentlemen. I am sure I have stimulated 
questions. 

Mr. Manon. That isa very interesting presentation. 

Mr. Larscoms. Could you explain briefly what will make your 
estimates more realistic in the future than they have been in the past? 

Admiral James. Very simply, sir. I hope that you would have seen 
the implications of your question in the statement that we started 
estimating costs of ships and locked ourselves in with a budget pre- 
pared at this point in the ship’s life. 

We knew, as we prepared the budget within these basic ground 
rules, that we were not presenting you with a realistic cost of the ship 
up to the end. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I understand that, but what are you going to do in 
the new concept which will make your estimates more realistic? 
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Admiral James. You are asking me specifically in my terms how are 
our estimates any better now for an 8-year period than they were 
before for a 4-, 2-, or 3-year period. 

We have done this, Mr. Lipscomb. We have reviewed for each 
specific ship in the past programs, and under construction, and those 
in the 1961 program to be built, ali of the technical dev elopments that 
are in the research and development area of the Navy, or known devel- 
opments that are occurring in industry, and have estimated their po- 
tential for application to these ships as they go through their 2- to 
4-year building period. 

‘Ship by ship, we have assessed the wisdom of including these devel- 
opments in the ship’s characteristics. 

In the area of material cost growth and labor cost growth where 
we have statistics, until hell would not hold them, about the increases 
that we can expect in the cost of labor and material based on a gradu- 
ated average. We have applied a factor of cost growth for these in 
projecting ‘the ship for that unfinished portion that remains year by 
year as we proceed through the building program. We have incor- 
porated these into the est imates for cost of the ship. 

We have also reviewed changes in concept by ship types based on the 
history of our postwar shipbuilding programs and have identified 
where conc eptual changes have occur red by ship types and have made 
a weighted engineering estimate of such changes in the new estimating 
procedure. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are saying you did not do this in the past ? 

Admiral James. We were inhibited from doing this in the past 
because we could look only to those dev elopments which did occur 
in the 12-month period just finished. This is why our estimates never 
could have been realistic under the old system. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 


Monday. 


Monpay, Frsruary 29, 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearings. When we 
finished the meeting on Friday last, we had received a presentation 
on the new method of funding ships. The matter was discussed with 
us by the Secretary of the Navy and by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and I think your discussion, Admiral James, was very enlightening 
as to the whys and wherefores of all of this, and why it should be 
placed in operation in this year. 

Now, let us assume that your estimated ground-in increases do not 
materialize and you have some money actually left. over, which is 
not needed to fund the ship in the method originally designed. What 
would be done with this money ? 

Admiral James. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer is very simple 
and straightforward. At each hearing of the budget when we come 
before you for the requirements for the next year, we would reveal 
any existing or predicted surplus and suggest the application of that 
surplus to the requirements for the new program, diminishing them 
in like amount. 
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ADDITIONAL MONEY REQUESTED FOR FULL FUNDING 


Mr. Manon. How much money is in this budget that would not 
be in the budget for new ships if you were following the old procedure 
rather than the new procedure ? 

Admiral James. It would be the difference that I had shown on 
that slide that perhaps can be flipped for us again. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what ? 

Admiral James. It is the sum of $326 million and $195 million, 
which would be about $521 million for the 1960 and prior programs. 
ECONOMY IN FULL FUNDING 
Mr. Manon. Theories handed down from the top do not always 
materialize in operations, or in accordance with plans. Would this 
new system tend to add gingerbread or, shall I say, lace curtains or 

unnecessary frills in these new ships? 

Admiral James. Mr. Chairman, I think the exact opposite is more 
probable. ‘Today, under the systems current, we expect and have had 
the action of the Congress to increase our dollars for shipbuilding 
year after year. This has not been a very forceful inhibiting condi- 
tion as to adding frills, if you will, to ships. Where we have pre- 
sented to you an estimate which we say is the cost of that ship to 
build, and if by adding frills we would require more, it would have 
the influence upon those frills to have them thrown out. In specific 
fact, the Chief of Naval Operations, in recognition of this, and my- 
self, in our own Bureau which has the direct administration of the 
program, each of us has set in motion programs to prevent the growth 
of the ship beyond the figures that have been shown. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


In other words, we have the total pot to build the ships and we are 
hereafter committed to build them for that amount or less. 

Mr. Mauon. Insert pages 5 through 15 of the justifications in the 
record. 
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(The material requested follows :) 


Summary of comparative new obligational authority 


{Thousands of dollars] 














———. 
| | Difference, 
Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 
compared 
with 1960 
1. 1952-56 programs. ..- ‘ —_ ahs $12, 263 $78, 996 $46, 485 | 
2. 1957 program. 98, 337 365, 488 155, 695 
3. 1958 program... 37, 720 —77, 468 82, 943 
4. 1959 program 1, 708, 900 143, 756 147, 444 
5. 1960 program... . oe 75, 380 515, 483 79, 133 
§. 1961 program <a 121, 200 1, 416, 700 a 
7. 1962 program ‘ ‘ 103, 600 |_. ke 
8. Reserve tools and facilities, and production 
materials ; ‘ 9, 500 steak, 
Total, ships programs 1, 932, 600 1, 156, 955 2, 032, 000 | +$875, 045 
Less reimbursements applied to ships programs 6, 000 -- a —6, 000 
Total comparative new  obligational 
authority 1, 932, 600 1, 150, 955 2, 032, 000 | +881, 045 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers (new 
obligational authoritv) 134, 438 oo eee — 176, 205 


Net adjustment for new obligational authority 
excluded from comparative transfers to 





annual account for administrative costs 7 2, 362 3, 540 —3, 40 
r = ‘ P | 
rotal obligational authority in budget 
; document ; 2, 069, 400 1, 330, 700 2, 032, 000 | +701, 30 
Net adjustments __- a a 79, 414 341, 300 296, 000 | — 637, 300 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
document : Hep eas 1, 989, 986 1, 672, 000 1, 736, 000 +64, 000 
| 


INTRODUCTION 


The estimates supporting the budget request represent a composite of many 
cost factors, including (1) reports of actual costs for ship construction and con- 
version work performed and material procured, (2) existing obligations and com- 
mitments, and (3) additional requirements for completion of authorized and 
proposed vessels. These requirements are determined insofar as possible on 
the basis of experience with comparable work: for example, if a sister ship has 
been completed in the past, actual costs of that ship will serve as the basis for 
the estimate of a new ship. 

Ships have perhaps a longer procurement leadtime than any other item of 
military equipment, with building time from point of initial programing varying 
from 3 to 7 years, depending on the type of ship. During this period scientifie 
and technological advances continue. In order to provide the fleet with ships 
embodying the latest and most effective machinery and equipment, it is necessary 
to incorporate these advances in ships. Each ship is a tailored product rather 
than a mass produced item, and many adjustments in such things as physical 
characteristics, electronics, armament, and other equipment must be made in the 
light of changing requirements and technology. Further, as construction or 
conversion progresses, more detailed knowledge of the work involved forms the 
basis for refined cost estimates. Changes in the cost of labor and material dur- 
ing the construction period represent another important cause of cost revisions. 
All the above factors are considered on a ship-by-ship basis. The summation of 
these individual amounts determines the total budget estimates for the program. 

Past practice has been to request additional funds each year to provide for 
cost adjustments. In fiscal year 1961 a hasie change has been made in the 
method of requesting new obligational authority from the Congress for “Ship- 
building and conversion, Navy.” In essence, the new method is to request suff- 
cient obligational authority to fund the shipbuilding programs to their predicted 
end costs. 

This represents a departure from the traditional estimating technique which 
was to base the estimates upon the approved design concepts and the labor and 
material rates existing at the time the budget estimates were prepared. No 
projections of labor and material cost increases or allowances for future de- 
sign changes and developments were included in these estimates. 
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This technique has not allowed for the rapid technological progress or the 
labor and material price increases occurring during long construction periods. 
Thus, the initial estimates have not provided for ultimate costs of ships. Re- 
cent increases have been so rapid and so significant that they have caused con- 
siderable disruption in the orderly progress of the programs authorized under 
this appropriation. By the time a new program could get underway, part of 
the funds earmarked for it had to be reprogramed to allow for increased require- 
ments for ships already under construction. In view of this situation and in 
keeping with the full-funding concept applied to this appropriation, ships have 
had to be deleted from the program or deferred for later contract award. To 
avoid future developments of this kind a procedure was developed for the 
fiscal year 1961 budget whereby the funds requested from the Congress will be 
sufficient to complete all of the shipbuilding programs, including any evolve- 
ment in the original concepts of the ships (except those due to basic character- 
istics changes). It is planned to eliminate ship cost adjustments entirely from 
the budget requests after fiscal year 1961. The only occasion on which addi- 
tional funds would be requested from the Congress for ships already authorized 
would be in case of a major change in characteristics. Basie changes in a ship’s 
armament or propulsion plant would be examples of major changes in char- 
acteristics. 

Budget activity 1. Fiscal year 1952-56 programs 

Most of the ships financed under this budget activity are complete. No addi- 
tional funds are requested on behalf of fiscal year 1955 and prior programs. 
Funds in the amount of $46,485,000 are requested for fiscal year 1956 program 
ships, largely for electronics improvements; $27,676,000 of this amount is for 


six guided missile frigates (DLG) to provide for the latest antisubmarine war- 
fare features. 


Budget activities 2-4. Fiscal year 1957-59 programs 

The fiscal year 1961 request includes $386,082,000 for these programs. Most 
of the ships are still under construction or conversion. This request covers cost 
increases anticipated during the rest of the construction period including new 
equipment. This amount represents an increase of about 7 percent over the 
funds previously available for these ships. 


Budget activity 5. Fiscal year 1960 program 


Funds in the amount of $79,133,000 are requested to finance requirements 
anticipated to complete this program, exclusive of the five deferred ships. Of the 
total amount, about 76 pereent ($59,981,000) is applicable to four nuclear- 
powered submarine (SS(N)) and three guided missile destroyers (DDG). 
Budget activity 6. Fiscal year 1961 program 

Total estimated cost for the 1961 ship program is $1,537,900,000, which in- 
cludes $121,200,000 in funds appropriated in fiscal year 1960 for advance pro- 
curement and $1,416,700,000 in new obligational authority requested for fiscal 
year 1961. The 1961 program contains 35 ships of which 20 will be new con- 
struction and 15 will be conversions of existing ships. In addition, funds are 
being requested for the construction of 22 service and other small craft. As in 
prior years, major emphasis is placed on ships which are capable of performing 
a variety of missions through the inclusion of the latest advances in hull design, 
propulsion, weaponry, and electronics. The program includes three POLARIS 
missile firing submarines which increase the Nation’s retaliatory deterrent to all- 
out nuclear war. Heavy emphasis is being placed on increasing the antisub- 
marine warfare capability of the fleet. Thirteen of the twenty new ships and all 
of the 15 conversions either have an ASW capability or are ASW support types. 

The most important and necessary ship in this program is the attack aircraft 
carrier (CVA). Its need now is particularly urgent since we have not laid down 
one of these ships since fiscal year 1958. The attack aircraft carrier (CVA) 
With its aircraft is the Navy’s major weapon for control of the seas. This one 
will replace one of the four old and inadequate Essex class attack carriers re- 
maining in the active fleet in 1965. This conventionally powered ship will have 
the same capacity in terms of aircraft, ammunition, and aviation fuel as would 
a nuclear powered carrier of the corresponding size. Use of conventional power 
will in no way compromise the capability of the carrier to function as a com- 
pletely effective mobile base for fleet aircraft during the foreseeable future. Al- 
though a nuclear powered attack aircraft carrier would have certain military 
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advantages, such as extended range and endurance at high sustained speeds, 
these advantages are not overriding as in the case of the submarine. They have 
been weighed carefully against the additional cost of building this attack carrier 
with a nuclear powerplant. This additional cost is $130 million. It has been 
decided that in terms of readiness, these funds can be used to greater advantage 
for procurement of other badly needed ships, aircraft, and missiles. The basic 
and urgent need is for a modern attack aircraft carrier. 
The ships included in the 1961 program are: 
Ships: 
New construction : 
SN ak OAT ONIN OT a ciceebinlenemermtonen 
Guided missile destroyers (DDG) 
Guided missile frigates (DLG) 
Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSB(N) )------------------ 
Nuclear powered attack submarines (SS(N) )----------------- 
Aisne ARMROOT’, CIOCK (Edo) on nk ec cennemccnewenn 
I a a lee ere hie 
RR I RES 0 Oe cio eae 
GOceanogrannic research ship (AGOR) —..............- ~~... 
Auxiliary submarine (deep diving, AGSS) 
Fast combat support ship (AOE) 
Combat store ship (AFS) 
Conversion : 
Destroyers (fleet rehabilitation and modernization program) ~~~ 14 


— et et et RO CO CO CO DD 


PASE CREO, NARI AEOES WNT SD sas tsar ccctaiercers ie icine onan cmnmenioioeee 1 

Service and other small craft (new): 
Large harbor tugs (YTB) ~---__----__-~- Sasa Cae ae eames acetate wk 2 
Landing craft, mechanized (LCM MK YJI)~~.-~-----~----~...-_...-- 20 


The total estimate includes $1,520,130,000 for shipbuilding costs and $17,770,000 
for development costs. These latter funds are required primarily for the adap- 
tation, configuration or redesign of existing equipments for use on specific ships 
in the program. 

Budget activity 7. Fiscal year 1962 program 

Following the procedure used in past years, new obligational authority in the 
amount of $103,600,000 is requested for the procurement of long lead-time items 
for ships to be included in the 1962 program. It is desirable to initiate procure 
ment of these items prior to the actual authorization of the ships concerned in 
order to accelerate their completion. 


Budget activity 8. Reserve tools and facilities, and production materials 
No funds are being requested for this budget activity this fiscal year. 


EXPLANATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


, 


This is a “no-year” or “continuing” appropriation. Since the funds appro 
priated are of a “continuing” nature, remaining available until expended, bal- 
ances of unexpended funds and unobligated authority are carried into each 
succeeding year without the necessity for reappropriation. This feature provides 
for the appropriation of funds in the amount of the estimated cost of a program 
even though obligations are incurred for several years thereafter. Such a proce 
dure permits program review in terms of overall costs at the time the program 
is to be authorized. It allows the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons to schedule the procurement of material and services directly in con- 
junction with the construction and conversion time schedules and thereby results 
in considerable savings and economies hy avoiding costly storage and preserva- 
tion costs. While this scheduling necessarily results in some funds remaining 
unobligated for a period of a few years after their appropriation, these unobli- 
gated funds are recognized as covering definite existing requirements. They are 
earmarked for post delivery work; for the procurement of machinery: for the 
initial outfitting of newly completed ships; for contract escalation and other 
contract changes: and for equipment and components which are necessarily 
ordered during the later stages of completion of a program. 
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EXPLANATION OF CATEGORIES IN COLUMNS (3) THROUGH (9) 


Col. (8). Definitization of spare parts: 


Ns Sa A a ce Se $29, 000, 0 
IN cr 23, 700, 0 
SN a cae 38, 200, 0 


This category is for spare parts requirements which are not determined 
contracted for in the early stages of construction. 


Col. (4). Phasing delivery of shorter leadtime components: 


Pe A a ih eee $307, 000, 01 
I RN a i a a tn 275, 576, 0 
OD I a 460, 733, 0 


This category is composed of materials, components, ordnance, and outfittin 
not required in the early stages of construction. 


Col. (5). Subsequent engineering changes: 


SIR RR i re ea or $81, 000, 0 
en a dee 82, 077, 
SOE a ee eee 159, 744, 0 


This category is for specification changes in ship construction, ordnance, an 
electronics procurement. 


Col. (6). Work after delivery of ships: 


en eee $48, 000, 00 
I es eee ees 120, 000, 00 
Pn am Be a ta ol ce cee 133, 000, 0 


After a ship has reached a stage of completion where the Navy accepts it fe 
trials and tests, usually some correction has to be made of construction or desig 
deficiencies that were not the responsibility of the builder. 


Col. (7). Price redetermination: 


I $53, 000, 00 
SU: a 128, 000, 00 
ON OS ae ee ee oe Oe ee eee 183, 326, 00 


This category covers estimates for contracts which have price redeterminatio 
clauses, anticipated cost overruns, and labor and material cost increases. 


Col. (9). All other purposes: 


OS a ae ae ee eee ae er $512, 079, 00 
I NI a I oe ee 69, 640, 00 
eS I I are a ng i ee a 89, 818, 00 


This category includes ships not awarded, or awarded by letter contract 
transactions that have not progressed to the point of obligation because of tim 
required for preparation of specifications, contract negotiations, reprograming 
design, et cetera; and anticipated reimbursements earmarked for customer pr 
curement or replacement. 


STATUS OF TONNAGE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. Supply for the record a summary of the tonnage au 
thority available for 1961 program and make reference to any addi 
tional authority need for the 1961 program. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Tonnage balances remaining under existing statutes are shown in the follow 
ing table. 
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Tabulation of tonnage balances remaining under existing statutes and tonnage author- 
izations required for fiscal year 1961 program 
err e errr e arene reece erence eee eccccccreccccc cee cnccccccccecencec ae, 
Unobligated balances 














Act of 
Act of Act of | May 138, Proposed | New tonnage 
Category Mar. 10, | July 29, 1959, 1961 authority 
1951, 1954, Public Total program requested ! 
Public Public Law 
Law 3, | Law 548,| 86-23, 
82d Cong./83d Cong.} 86th 
Cong 
New construction: 
Wy RIGA as tcciaden  asandedanidnetnasbentdnsweseune 2, 189, 016 i | ae 
Amphibious warfare ves- 
sels and landing craft... ed ee 984 7, 867 8, 260 38,000 
Mine warfare vessels_...-- 276 eco I ce ee ia Eee 
Patrol vessels............. 194 120 640 954 3, 700 44,000 
Auxiliary vessels.........- TRO tosescccccclecuuecauns 19, 430 31,770 5 20, 000 
Darel TN ee. RA ncattoo sateeeeos 2, 120 540 Reed Ee 
Experimental vessels------ 980 fon ccccucclecwernenee GOD fen neceencnnan |noon 222 22-2 -- 
Total, new construction- 29, 883 2,110 1, 624 2, 221, 633 158, 190 | 32,000 





1 Includes a small margin to cover contingencies. 

2 All warships construction to be charged to act of July 9, 1942 (Public Law 666, 77th Cong.). 

? New authority required for 1 amphibious transport, dock (LPD); landing craft mechanized (LCM-6) 
will be charged to act of May 13, 1959 (Public Law 86-23, 86th Cong.). 

4 Tonnage required for 2 escort vessels (DE). 

6 Tonnage required for 1 fast combat support ship (AOE). Remaining auxiliaries will be charged to act 
of Mar. 10, 1951 (Public Law 3, 82d Cong.). 


Notre.—(1) Allowance has been made for tonnages required for all ships in fiscal year 1960 program, 
although Presidential authority has not been received for certain ships still deferred; (2) warship tonnage 
calculated on standard displacement basis; all others on light displacement basis. 


Will you speak to this subject ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

We have pending a bill for enactment of tonnage authorization 
needed to cover certain aspects of the program that Admiral Beakley 
will identify. 

This is in the category of amphibious warfare vessels, auxiliary 
vessels and patrol vessels. The warship tonnage is now adequate as 
authority to build all of the warships proposed. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Beakley will identify that later? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir. 


GUIDED MISSILE SHIPS AND NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS AND SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record a list of the guided missile 
ships funded by Congress and their dates of completion ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. We have those data and will do so. 

Mr. Manon. Do the same thing for nuclear-powered ships and sub- 
marines. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 
program 


1952 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


ZALZZLZZAPAPEPLALZLZOQLLAPZOAPANOOLALALLAPPALCEAEAOOZZ OZ 


|} SSG 


Guided-missile ships funded by Congress 


Ship type and hull No. 


CAG1 
CAG 2 
2R2 
574 
SSG 317 


Md 


SSG 


SSG 


SSG(N) 58 
DDG 1 
CLG 3 
DLG 6 
DLG7Z 
DLG8& 
DLG 9 
DLG 10 
DLG 11 
CVA 63 
DDG 2 
DDG 3 
DDG4 
DDG & 
DDG 6 
DDG7 
DDGS8& 
DDG9Q 
CLG 6 

CLG7 

CLGS& 

CVA 64 

CG(N) 9.. 

CLG 4 

CLG 5 

DLG 12 

DLG 13... 

DLG 14... 

DLG 15... ‘ 
ts 10.1.4 acs 
DDG 10 

DDG 

DDG 12 ; 
DDG 13 aed 
DDG 14 

DLG 16 

DLG 17 


DLG 18 

SSB(N) F98... 
SSB(N) °99. 

SSB(N) 600-- 

| DDG15 aewiy 
DDG 16 

tse 

DDG 18__. 

DDG 19 

DLG 19____- 

DLG 20___- 

DLG 21_... e 
Di Za. PA 
DLG 23 

DLG 24 

DLAG(N) 2B.vcccacc-c x 
| CG1l ine 

CG 12 

SSB(N) 601 

SSB(N) 602 

SSB(N) 608 

SSB(N) 609__- a 
SSBC(N) 610_- 

SSB(N) 611. 

DDG 20-22 


| Theodore Roosevelt _. eh 


Name of ship 


Boston__.- 
Canberra 
Tunny 
Grayback 
Barbero 
Growler_. 
Halibut 
Gy att 
Galveston 
Farragut 


Luce pene wre . 
MacDonough. gue 
Coontz 

I laa a aed cleat 
Mahan 

Kitty Hawk 


Charles F. Adams : oe 
John King 

Lawrence 

Biddle 

Barney 

Henry B. Wilson 

Lynde McCormick - 

Towers aakeliee 
Providence 

Springfield 

Topeka 

Constellation 

Long Beach 

Little Rock 

Oklahoma City- 

Dahlgren 

William V. Pratt 

Dewey 

Preble ae 
Albany é ndiencehe 
Sampson i é 
Peners. ....- seribes 
Robison 

Hoel ‘ 
Buchanan 

Leahy- ooo — 
Harry E. Yarnell 


Patrick Henry. 


Halsey ___- : ee sim ee 


Bainbridge 
Chicago a onipinclirend 
Columbus pal sii pa 
Robert E. Lee sae oa 
Abraham Lincoln binbicnss 
Ethan Allen caine 

Sam Houston ividhvanalaiealabdlanail 
Thomas A. Edison ioe kigin te 
John Marshall 





Actual or estimated 
completion date 


a 


Oct. 14, 1955. 
June 1, 1956. 

May 2, 1953. 

Sept. 4, 1958. 
Jan. 11, 1956. 
Dec. 15. 1958. 
Jan. 4, 196). 

Mar. 8, 1957. 
Sept. 14, 1959. 
May 13, 1960. 
Aug. 15, 1960. 
Nov. 15, 1960. 
Oct. 1, 1960. 

Feb. 1, 1961. 

Jan. 31, 1961. 
Oct. 31, 1960. 
Aug. 26, 1960. 
Dec. 23, 1960. 
Feb. 24, 1961. 
May 26, 1961. 
Aug. 18, 1961. 
Nov. 15, 1960. 
Apr. 15, 1961. 
Mar. 31, 1961. 
Dec. 31, 1959. 
Mar. 4, 1960. 
May 31, 1960. 
May 12, 1961. 
Oct. 15, 1960. 
Mar. 18, 1960. 
Aug. 31, 1960. 
Apr. 30, 1961. 
Aug. 30, 1961. 
Dee. 2, 1959. 

Apr. 29, 1960. 









| Oct. 31, 1961. 


Apr. 28, 1961. 
Sept. 1, 1961. 
July 31, 1961. 
Nov. 30, 1961. 


| Oct. 31, 1961. 


July 27, 1962. 
Nov. 30, 1962. 
Mar. 29, 1963. 
», 30, 1979. 
Apr , 1960. 
Dec. 30, 1960. 
June 27, 1962. 






; Oct, 24, 1962. 


Feb. 20, 1963. 
November 1962. 
March 1963. 
Sept. 5, 1962. 
Jan. 2, 1963. 
Jan. 15, 1963. 


Fy Jan. 30, 1963. 


Dec. 1, 1962. 
May 1, 1963. 
Oct. 15, 1961. 
Jan. 31, 1962. 
Mar. 30, 1962. 
Sept. 30, 1960. 
Dec. 30, 1960. 
June 30, 1961. 
Oct. 31, 1961. 
Jan. 31, 1962. 
Mar. 31, 1962. 
July-November, 1963. 
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Nuclear-powered ships funded by Congress 


a 











Fiscal year Ship type and hull No. Name of ship Actual or estimated 

—$—____.., program completion date 
a 

r estimated — 
etion date eS ood | eadei ert ee en es Apr. 22, 1955. 
heparan 1953...---- ae BRON) Biospieasaecasses Seawoll in os dancbidcddebasebiees M ar. 30, 1067. 

955 on SS(N) 578........- ideal a ec, 23, 1957. 
5. — SS(N} B70... 5 cin xcnn | SO ncedeuoet adie de _..| Sept. 15, 1958. 
. RI oI RINE ES nc odccancleaiada GEMM tacieta dite Ses aeaias ae ences Oct. 1, 1958. 
. as | BRON SUE ccecensuwescen SURE ER oe Savestactrwanstodccseee Dee. 1, 1959. 
8. | RA IR ene cnacaaied IR ha 5 waiale i eee Apr. 15, 1959. 
b. | SSR(N) 586...........- IN a So weawiacaweee Nov. 10, 1959. 
8. | SMI BOF. aisonsoneraate AE canes iendeeninnaendatia Jan. 4, 1960. 
. IR oe ae i ioc cuteeialibpaadeoele Dec. 30, 1960. 
. oi ON UE scree org Race ss sce nate June 1, 1960. 
59. BRIN BOO ceca cancanae se OE EE Tes Nov. 18, 1960. 
0. Tes NR iw aitlnaiann canigiwaniccaatl Dec. 30, 1960. 
0. 1 SO OR sn ccee cane] RN mcsereaancwasteesstasteuw~s May 26, 1961. 
0. 1 INT BR tener ess a ae Apr. 1, 1961. 
. i ERIS nicdisicianiasee Ri Ob bse wntevncicnnicncasaud Oct. 15, 1960. 
. sss aan EU eee PO sande sii ct lalla Aug. 31, 1961. 
l. ch rr er IN ge is. csstnddn ed aneerne wee Mar. 1, 1962. 
D. SRE DOR. ccactecnamcadbs reas ale ats tare ae Apr. 20, 1962. 
0. SBI GOT cnn wcnccsoas LS TO Re De Oct. 15, 1960. 
0. OU Re GBs ond ccc ccct OOO. nih sce ces icn decccneas September 1961. 
1. So) as George Washington_......-..----- Dec. 30, 1959. 
1. SSB) 800.006.002.220. Potriek Heary...=..2...-2<-« .-| Apr. 23, 1960. 
sl. SEBCN) 600.......<...4- Theodore Roosevelt__.......------ Dec. 30, 1960. 
0. S058. 5. occu n) See) Bee cncemedeesn IR es cise iinwiitatincdicdineace Oct. 15, 1961. 
1. i Ate weniuciegs Can PN sk Sdivneicrate cend couse pial ..-| Apr. 1, 1962. 
bl. CEE) ineiutecunadaoae Serial nierninkacnsiaining eebitdvencboataclte _..| Aug. 1, 1962, 
9, SS(N) 605......---..-.-- MID deh oa sate cess aca Oct. 1, 1962. 
). | BB) Se ennsctucessenn RN cc eitict haan snindcaisandeate May 1, 1962. 
0. | BBN) O07 .....52.225-.- DP UIOO So cckewoee cst cececewun wccuwnnsl MeO 
1. SIRIN) MOL. .o-.wccsasse Robert E. Lee _a--------------| Sept. 30, 1960. 
). ; | EE) BR. oc ca cninene Abraham. Lincoin........<......«. Dec. 30, 1960. 
0. Sr) OIE: cc wwnccucaes OS een June 30, 1961. 
0. SSB(N) 609.........-.-- RIN oo. coccecnccecns Oct. 31, 1961. 
i. ; ch iS a rer yy arenas Jan. 31, 1962. 
1. t i | a me OU eee ..-| Mar. 31, 1962. 
; ; Wasa. I also chsccacintoovcatnerncereivnctonsets June-December 1963. 
0. 
Z 
1. - 
Mr. Manon. As I recall it, we have funded for all purposes about 
4 40 nuclear-powered ships, or the United States has? 
. Admiral James. Forty nuclear-powered ships presently authorized 
2. and 70 guided-missile ships are presently authorized. 
Mr. Manon. Does that include the merchant ships? ‘ 
. Admiral James. No, sir; the Savannah is not in the Navy’s program. 
2. Mr. Manon. Does that include funds requested for fiscal 1961? 
J . . . © 
; Admiral James. No, sir; for fiscal year 1961 we are asking, as Ad- 


962. miral Beakley will identify, for additional attack submarines and 
| POLARIS submarines, all nuclear powered. : 
Mr. Manon. If we approve the fiscal year 1961 program, that will 
bring the total nuclear-powered ships, including fiscal year 1960, to 
what number ? 
Admiral Brakuiey. Forty-six. 
. Mr. Manon. Approximately how many nuclear-powered ships have 
). been launched ? 
| I do not mean commissioned. 
4 Admiral Beakiey. We have 10 actually operating today and a little 
nber, 1963. larger number has been launched. 
Admiral James. We can supply that for the record but I would 
hasten to suggest it is probably in the order of 15 nuclear ships that 
have actually been launched. 
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Admiral Braxtry. Ten that have been completed: 26 under con 
struction; four that are authorized pending award and 6 in this year’ 
budget. 

Mr. Manon. It would not be inappropriate to place in the recor 
an identification of these ships at this point, would it? 

Admiral James. No, sir; it is in the public domain already. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Ee 


Hull No. Name Program 
Completed | 
SS(N) 571 be teed : : pchonsinl DUMMRUMUR: «10 ccaccosceaceies 1952 
SS(N) 575 ‘ .--| Seawolf psec abGten 1953 
SS(N) 578 : ‘ ...| Skate min ia 1955 
SS(N) 579 Swordfish Ss 1955 
SSCN) 583...._... c Sargo 1956 
SS(N) 584 = Seadragon x ‘ = 1956 
SS(N) 585 .| Skipjack cokes sia ol 1956 
SS" (N) 586 ‘ Triton 1956 
SSG(N) 587 se Halibut idea 1956 
SSB(N) 598 Lae George Washington ; ; 1958 
Under construction: 
SS(N) 588............ ' ; .| Scamp. tee Pe 1957 
SSCN) 589....-- ; ..| Scorpion eke 1957 
SS(N) 590 tS . Seulpin ae 1957 
SS(N) 591_- ; 5 ‘ Shark : iia 1957 
SS(N) 592 ; — Snook nt - | 1957 
SS(N) 593__.- : ieee ..| Thresher ; 1957 
CBN) @...... s eae _| Long Beach P ; 1957 
SS(N) 594_. ; . . a ‘ Permit ee leis aoe 1958 
SS(N) 595... ee Rae Tee ..| Plunger as . 1958 
SS(N) 596__. 7 a 7 . Barb ‘ ae 1958 
SS(N) 597 : : sc Tullibee __. say ‘ 1958 
CVA(N) 65 . Enterprise baie 1958 
SSB(N) 599 wait _....-| Patrick Henry ane 1958 
SSB(N) 600 Theodore Roosevelt 1958 
DI N) 25 Bainbridge ‘s on 1959 
SS: 7) 603 as Pollack Z ra 1959 
SS(N) 604 _ Haddo 1959 
SS(N) 605 Tack = “ 1959 
SSC(N) 606 2x 2 = = ot 0 ee ae oe ee ee oe 1949 
SS(N) 607 PD : DACE . = 1959 
SSBCN) 601 4 —s _.| Robert E. Lee ot oF 1959 
SSB(N) 602 a: ’ A aaa Abraham Lincoln__- ; 1959 
SSB(N) 608 F : Ethan Allen 1959 
SSBC(N) 609 ek ae Sam Houston_.---- 1959 
SSB(N) 610 Thomas A. Edison ‘ 1959 
SSBCN) 611 John Marshall aS. 1959 
SS(N) 575 (conversion Seawolf 1959 
Authorized, but not yet awarded: (4) SSCN) 612-615 . on 1960 
1961 program request 
3) SS(N : c a ' 1961 
(3) SSB(N) - i saan 1961 





Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, are there any general questions before 
go into the details of the ship construction program ? 
Mr. Lirscomn. Mr. Chairman ? 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lipscomb. 
NEW CONCEPT OF SHIP FUNDING 


Mr. Liescome. With this new concept of financing, as I understar 
it, there is a figure in the full cost for price increase and increase | 
cost of labor; is that correct ? 

Admiral James. This is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What administrative control is there in this pr 
gram if these particular price and cost increases do not materiali 
by the time the ship is constructed ? 

Admiral James. I believe this is approximately the question t 
chairman asked and which I answered to the effect that as each yea 
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budget is prepared there will be a projection of the cost of these areas 
where uncertainty can exist. In the event we have estimated high, it 
would be a requirement to identify this fact to the Congress when 
we come before you for hearings hereafter. 

As I said previously, it would be an amount that would be applied 
to the new obligational authority requirements for new programs. 
In the event we “have estimated low, it would be within our admin- 
istrative responsibilities to trim back on the program that we have in 
mind by eliminating certain features of ships, to live within that 
stated amount. we are requesting in the budget here. 

Mr. Larscome. It is your plan, then, to bring before the committee 
each year a cost analysis of each ship that is being constructed ? 

Odmiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Have you carried this far enough to indicate whether 
or not you believe it is necessary for the Congress to write something 
into the Appropriation Act for you to do this? 

Admiral James. No, sir. We feel that we have made this com- 
mitment to you and it is a commitment that we will studiously assure 
you of fulfilling. 

If you do not trust us, why 

Mr. Lirscoms. That was not my point. I trust you completely but 
the administration and everything else changes and systems change. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This concept was understood and agreed to 
by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget before 
it was presented here. I think the hearings on this appropriation 
bill, plus the final action of Congress, should be sufficient ; if the Con- 
gress approves the concept, there is no requirement, from a legal 
standpoint, to write anything into the bill to insure this to be done. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This new concept does envision a complete report on 
the construction progress of the ships each year? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir; just as we have in the past. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Thank you. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR FUNDING PRESENT AND NEW SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Admiral James, I am not entirely clear on what the re- 
quest is in this account and what the breakdown is between catching 
up on what has been partially funded before and what is required for 
your new shipbuilding program for fiscal year 1961. 

Admiral James. If you will give me just a minute, Mr. Ford, we 
will flip on this chart. 

Mr. Forp, May I ask this: Is it set forth in the justification book on 
page 2? 

Admiral James. Not in the form that is readily identifiable. 

Mr. Forp. It is a little confusing and I wondered about it. I wonder 
if it cannot be clarified ? 

Admiral James. If we had come before you following the pattern 
of the past, we had a $307 million requirement for cost adjustments i in 
our 1960 and earlier programs, and that, in all probability, would have 
been the figure we would have requested of you under the old repricing 
concept. In projecting this program to the so-called end cost con- 


cept, and estimating the same kind of growth figures that would take 


place in the shipbuilding programs already approved, it would have 
amounted to this total [indicating]. 
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Mr. Forp. How much is that? 

Admiral James. That total is $829 million. We have offset this 
$829 million requirement in the amount of $317 million which came 
to us by indefinite deferral of this group of five ships. The balance 
of $511 million is the figure you see on page 2 of the justification book. 

Mr. Forp. You fully fund programs of past years, including fiscal 
1960, and you are asking in fiscal 1961 for $511 million ? 

Admiral James. In the 1961 budget; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why are you not asking for $317 million, which is that 
lower part of the column on the right ¢ 

Admiral James. Four of these five ships that are indefinitely de- 
ferred reappear in the 1961 ship program that Admiral Beakley will 
speak to directly. 

The only ship not in the program is the cruiser conversion to which 
Admiral Beakley can comment on the reasons as to why it is being 
dropped out of the program. In effect, these four ships do appeat 
in the budget, but they appear under the new list of ships being pro- 
posed for authorization against the 1961 program. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Forp. How much in new obligational authority are you asking 
for fiscal year 1961’s program ? 

Admiral James. In total, it is $1,416,700,000, which is the amount 
for the 1961 program in this year’s appropriation request. For “Ad- 
vance procurement,” $121,200,000 of authorization which applies te 
the program was provided by the 1960 appropriation. The grand 
total then of the ships we are asking for in the new 1961 program is 
the sum of those two figures, or $1, 537 900,000. 

The figure that is on page 2 is $1,416,700,000, and what I am saying 
is that we would add to that the $121,200,000 appropriated last year 
for “Advance procurement” as representing the total cost of the 
program. 

Mr. Forn. That figure of $1.4 billion is predicated upon this new 
method of requesting funds for your shipbuilding program ? 

Admiral James. It includes the same concept of cost we have been 
talking about here. 

Mr. Forp. On page 2 of the justification book there is another item 
of $103,600,000. Will you identify that? 

Admiral James. Those are the types of items that are long leadtime; 
that is, take a great deal of time to produce and are required to meet 
schedules of ships that are planned for the 1962 program. Specifi- 
cally, they cover three attack submarines that will be in the 1960 pro- 
gram, three additional POLARIS submarines, and 14 destroyer 
FRAMS. 

These ships then are the ones for which we are requesting $103 mil- 
lion to procure these very long leadtime items on ships that will be 
presented next year. 


1952-60 SuipsuiLpInc Programs 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, will you please discuss the 1952-60 shipbuild- 
unt Drograms ? 
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References are made to these programs on page 5 of the justifi- 
cations. 

In this discussion, 1 wish you would point out whether or not there 
has been any slippage in any of the major ships in these programs, 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF PROGRAMS 


In the programs that are already authorized, I mentioned on Friday 
the ships that had been awarded. If we can flip on one more chart, 
I can show you the exact status of that program and then we will 
walk back from there. 

The program was divided into two major portions, and awards have 
been made, as you can see from this table. 


STATUS OF PROGRAMS 


1952-59 programs: All ships awarded except landing craft, assault (LCA) in 
1957 program. 
1960 program : 


Awards made: 


1 LPD 8 DD (FRAM) 

1 LPH 1 AG (technical research) 
1 AS 1 AG (missile range ship) 
1 YFB 1 AVB 


Awards to be made: 


3 DDG 2 LCPL 

4 SS(N) 1 YF 

2 DE 1 YRBM 

1 PC(H) 1 MSS 

1 AGOR 1 LCA (1957 program) 


Ships italicized awarded to naval shipyards. 


The ships italicized were assigned to naval shipyards. The ships 
not italicized are under contract with private contractors today, or 
the invitations to bid have been sent out. In the balance of the pro- 
gram it is our plan to make awards of these to private operators, 
private shipbuilders, and you can see the individual ships for which 
we intend, by the 30th of June, this calendar year, to complete the 
awards of these ships to private industry. 

In the case of the 1957 program, we had one amphibious type, an 
experimental vehicle, for which we undertook a design competition, 
and by coincidence today we are just opening the invitations to bid 
for the award of this ship in the 1957 program. 

All other ships in the 1952 through 1959 programs have been 
awarded. We are experiencing some delays in some of these ships 
and the delays are for a variety of reasons. 

The one about which we know the most is the effect of the steel 
strike. It had an impact of relatively small proportions on some 
of the earlier ships. The specific ships that are being delayed are 
guided missile destroyers in the 1957 program. 

We are experiencing delays in the order of 4 to 6 months in DLG’s 
in the 1956 program. We have experienced delays in the last of the 
conventional submarines that were authorized in the 1956 program. 
There is one each being built in the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
and in the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. These are ships that were 
allocated to these yards to bring them into the competitive base for 
submarine construction. 
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Previously, they had had no experience. They are experiencing 
difficulty in building these new-type ships, but of relatively unim- 
portant amounts in ‘consideration of the fact that, after they have 
built these ships and delivered them, we will have broadened our sub- 
marine building base by those two important shipyards in our private 
complex. We have had some minor delays in nuclear submarines in 
the 1957 and 1958 programs, one in each program of 3 months’ 
maximum. 

We have had some difficulties in the cruiser conversions out of the 
1957 program, and essentially all caused by late delivery of electronic 
equipment and fire control equipment. 

That is their principal military characteristic. 

We have had a delay in one of our POLARIS submarines which 
was brought about by the difficulties we have experienced in the 
processing and fabrication of a steel known as H Y-80 which we have 
used for the main pressure hulls of these submarines at the Mare Is- 
land Shipyard where we found certain conditions that had to be 
opened up, examined, and repaired. This caused a delay in the order 
of 5 months in the completion of the ship from the shipbuilder’s point 
of view, but this will not delay the deployment of the ship in this 
order of magnitude because there were adjustments and testing that 
could be accommodated within the prolonged building period. 

The RFS delay, I would have to defer to someone else to speak 
to, but T believe it is in the order of 2months. I believe that is a quick 
summary of delays. 


SHIPS UNDER LETTER CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. Are any of these ships on a letter contract ? 

Admiral James. Those I have spoken to are not on letter contracts, 
but we have two ships today still on letter contracts. Both of them 
are nuclear-powered ships: The aircraft carrier /nterprise being 
built at the Newport News Shipbuilding Corp. and the guided mis- 
sile frigate Bainbridge being constructed at the Bethlehem Steel 
Quincy shipyards. 

The conversion of the letter contract on the Enterprise has been 
underway for a long period of time. It is a very important program 
area. 

We have been working since August to achieve an understanding 
that would allow us to convert this to a redeterminable type of con- 
tract, and just last week we got secretarial endorsement of our pro- 
gram to convert. We have debated the matter of costs in our ship- 
building and we are approaching, within 2 weeks, in my estimate, 
the conversion of that contract. 

Mr. Manon. Of which one? 

Admiral James. The /nterprise being built at Newport. News. 

Mr. Manon. How long has this /nterprise nuclear carrier con- 
tract been on this letter basis? 

You said it was prolonged. It certainly has been prolonged. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. The ship was in the 1958 program, and 
it has been since that time when, in November 

Mr. Manon. How many months ? 
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Admiral JAmes. It is actually 2 years and 3 months. 

Mr. Manon. How can you explain or defend this long period ? 

Admiral James. I think it is explainable rather simply, sir. 

The Enterprise was the first nuclear-powered ship of its type, and 
we could not write a set of definitive specifications at the time this ship 
was awarded that anybody could bid on. 

The same is true of the Bainbridge which is the first nuclear- 
pow ered frigate. 

C onsequently, we had to, in the interest of getting these important 
newly developed ships at sea, we had to proceed with a letter type 
contract. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been good or bad ? 

Admiral James. Only after we are finished, could we give you an 
unequivocal answer, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that because of the careful attention that these have been 
given, that it would not be bad, but, whether it is good or not will only 
be determined at a later date. 


EFFECT OF STRIKE AT BETHLEHEM STEEL QUINCY SHIPYARD 


Mr. Manon. How long has a letter contract on the Bainbridge been 
active 4 

Admiral James. Almost 1 year later than the other. It was 
issued approximately 1 year after the Z’nterprise or in September 
of 1958. We are being inhibited in resolving this one today by the 
unhappy fact of : a strike at Quincy. 

Mr. Manion. How long has this strike been underway ? 

Admiral James. The strike was called on the 23d of January, and 
it is now a little over a month old. 

Mr. Manon. Did work actually stop, or was it slowed down? 

Admiral James. No. sir; work is at an absolute standstill. There 

was shoulder-to-shoulder picketing at the Quincy plant which prevents 
management from getting into the plant, and there is nothing going 
on. 

The only people having access are Navy personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a serious slowdown of the Navy program? 
Admiral Burke said that we were confronted with a slowly shrinking 
Navy. It would seem to me this is depriving the Navy of some of its 
buoyane *y. 

What do you think? 

Admiral James. It is a delay and just how serious it is, as far as 
the operational commitments are concerned, I think Admiral Beakley 
would be better qualified to speak than I. 

Mr. Manon. What about that, Admiral? 

Admiral Brakiey. Every month that ships are delayed is just 1 
month more before we get them out. They are very much needed ships 
and Springfield is a euided missile cruiser 

Mr. Manton. What will be the additional cost, if any, that will re- 
sult from this strike? What will be the additional cost to the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Admiral James. There are five ships building and one converting 
in Quincy. Three of them are covered by fixed- price contracts and 


unless there is a claim for relief outside of the terms of the contract, 
I would expect no cost for those three. One ship under constr uction 
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and the conversion are covered by definitive contracts with redetermin- 
able features. 

In the case of the Bainbridge which I mentioned earlier under letter 
contract, to the extent that the delay causes added costs in such things 
as providing services during the period of strike, which are very 
limited, there could be an increase in the cost. What this does to 
the overhead of the corporation, I am not able to predict. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. What are the issues involved in the strike, Admiral! 
What, if anything, is the Navy doing to try to settle the dispute be- 
tween management and labor? 

Admiral James. Mr. Andrews, I am not really competent to speak 
to the issues. I know that they involve wage rates and Bethlehem’s 
position has been expressed in’ what they call their White Paper, to 
which the labor people have taken violent exception. It is an attempt 
to not further extend wage rates and diminish fringe benefits. As 
to the propriety of this, I would have no comment to make. 

The Navy has been evidencing great concern about this stoppage of 
work ever since the day it took place. In the plant of the shipbuild- 
ing corporation is the office of our supervisor, who has been up toa 
specific time, roughly the 15th of February, attempting to urge the 
management people and labor people to permit us to get on with 
certain of these ships that are more nearly completed than others. 
However, this came a cropper, if I may borrow a newly coined ex- 
pression, when the labor groups decided that the issues were greater 
and transferred the adjudication of this to their national union head- 
quarters. Subsequent to that point, the Under Secretary of the 
Navy—specifically, Mr. Bantz—has been in constant communication 
by letter, by wire, by telephone, trying to bring the people involved 
to a point of agreement that would allow us to get one of the ships 
that is most nearly completed out of the Quincey yard. In two other 
Bethlehem yards that are also on strike, we have active fleet ships 
under repair that we wish to get out. 

Mr. Bantz is having a meeting with the president of the union this 
week. This has been a problem that has consumed a great deal of 
attention on the part of all of us involved for the past month. 


1961 Program 
CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR CARRTER “ENTERPRISE” 


Mr. Manon. We will go into the 1961 program which is contained 
in the budget before us, but before we do so, IT would like you to ad- 
vise us if the cost of the Enterprise has changed any since we last had 
a report on the estimated cost of that ship. 

Admiral James. The cost of the Enterprise has changed since the 
1960 budget presentation. 

Mr. Manon. We have had a statement from the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations this year with respect to 
costs. I am a little hazy as to the exact figure you gave there. 

Admiral James. No, sir; then the answer is definitely it has not 
changed since then. The figure is $444 million for shipbuilding cost. 
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Mr. Manon. That takes into account a missile system which is rather 
expensive, which has been deleted, at least for the present ? 

Admiral James. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What do you really plan to do about this missile sys- 
tem? You have to have this or a substitute therefor, I assume; is 
that right ? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what do you think it may cost? 

Admiral James. There was a $23 million reduction in cost occa- 
sioned by this removal. As to the specifics, and probable add on, I 
defer to Admiral Beakley. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the probable add on? Will it be greater 
than $23 million, Admiral Beakley ? 

Admiral Beak.ey. I have no idea, Mr. Chairman, but it should be 
in that area, or very close to that. 

The platforms are retained, the wiring and the wiring ducts are 
retained, and so forth. The type we put on will be an advance in the 
type we now have, but its cost should be in the area of the amount we 
have deducted. 

Mr. Marron. What is the exact status of that nuclear carrier, Ad- 
miral James? 

Admiral James. The Enterprise will be launched at Newport News 
in September of this year. She is due to be completed in September 
of 1961 and there will be the customary period of fitting out, putting 
on board her stores, testing out her various systems, and she is sched- 
uled to join the fleet in December of 1961 or early January of 1962. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take January 1, 1962, to fix a date when the 
Enterprise may probably join the fleet. 

How long will that be from the times the funds were made avail- 
= by the approval of the defense appropriation bill by the Presi- 

ent? 

Admiral James. She was in the 1958 shipbuilding program which 
meant that we had authority in the last half of calendar year 1957. 
The letter contract went to Newport News in November of that year, 
80 it is 4 years, plus one or 2 months. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA ON 1961 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We may go into fiscal 1961 shipbuilding program and 
for that discussion we will have before us page 1 of the confidential 
justifications. 

Admiral Beakley, will you please present the 1961 shipbuilding pro- 
gram on a ship-by-ship basis ? 

When you have made a statement about a ship, we might see if 
there are any questions with respect to that ship. 

Admiral Braxiey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Before you begin your statement, we shall insert in 
the record the usual priority listings of the ships. 

Admiral Beaxtey. I will sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1961. Should there be 
a significant reduction in the program, it would be necessary to restudy the list, 
Even in this case, however, the CVA would remain the No. 1 priority. 

















Prior-| Vessel type | Number | New construetion 
ity | of vessels} or conversion 
| . : : io 
OS am TT Oe eee ben emia 1 | New. 
2 | Fleet ballistic missile submarine, SSB(N)__...---.------.---- ee | 3 Do. 
3 | Submarine, SS(N)_------- a Sie ol ede 3 Do. 
i) Aen URIDINE, BPUDER. . . 5 concn ccconcencnmscunccnceccaocwee 3 Do. 
ann ON I i ae 3 Do. 
Oe I nn is whe semen ond 2 | Do. 
mn nn oe ee btiececbe chbekbus 14 | Conversion. 
8 | Escort research ship, AG_-__-__- i ee Ne ee 1 | New. 
9 | Amphibious transport dock, LPD________- os Beeauneneaanee 1 | Do. 
BD tee COINS BUDIONG GRID, BOs onion asics onsnk cccecn cen eseeeee 1 Do. 
11 | Combat store ship, AFS__________. RR eee ee a ae 1 Do. 
12 | Oceanographic research CEA MORR ess cca dduthocacdwnsncdbaawaeae 1 } Do. 
13 | Auxiliary submarine, deep diving, AG(SS) 1 | Do. 
14 | Auxiliary submarine, AG(CONV)ALBACORE 1 | Conversion. 
Bp 1 Wena Ur AOD MIN BODINE OPEN oe oo ncn cidwacseadecesbuccscncane 22 


New. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to use the VuGraph, if I may. It 
will give you a sharper picture of this program. 


ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The first one of our ships is the attack carrier and we estimate 
it will cost in the end $293 million. 

The attack aircraft carrier has first priority in our fiscal year 1961 
shipbuilding program. It is by far the most important ship in the 
program. We have built, or are building, six new conventional 
powered carriers and one nuclear-powered carrier. These are the 
ships that will provide the major strength in our fighting fleets in 
the future years. We have not laid down a carrier since 1958. The 
carrier asked for in this appropriation will be ready in 1965. and by 
this time the /’ssex class carriers will be worn out. By approving 
this carrier, this year, the Congress will insure that we will have 
eight new construction carriers which, with the three Midway class, 
will give us a total of 11 ships able to do frontline work beyond the 
period 1965. 

This conventionally powered carrier we are asking for will have 
all the latest facilities and equipment that science has been able te 
devise for safe, fast, effective operation and control of modern future 
aircraft. Its deck will be the most up-to-date flying field in existence 
It will have the basic hull form of the Forrestal class, but the side 
of the ship will have fewer sponsons and other obstructions. It wil 
be a tougher and faster ship in rough seas than any of our new car 
riers. It will have improved versions of the modern equipment nov 
going into the E'nterprise, including: 

1. An automatic landing system which allows the pilot to make a 
instrument landing in all kinds of weather and sea conditions. 

2. An integrated radar system with greatly increased range an 
height finding capability. 
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3. The naval tactical] data system, the most modern command infor- 
mation and control system yet devised. 

It will be equipped with our medium range missile system, the 
Terrier, with two twin launchers, one on either quarter. 

This will be the most powerful and versatile fighting ship in the 
world. 

Our Navy cannot be a one ocean navy, or a one force navy, or a 
one shot navy. A few carriers can provide the air power in one 
area perhaps, but when we must divide our force between two oceans, 
or between widely separated areas in one ocean, unless we have suf- 
ficient numbers we have lost our capability to do a job, We have 
in our attack carrier striking forces a powerful weapons system which 
is unique to the United States. However, the strength of these car- 
rier forces lies in having sufficient numbers of these ships to guarantee 
their effectiveness anytime we have to use them. It would be a serious 
omission on the part of the Navy if we did not point out to the 
Congress that without this replacement carrier time will eat away at 
this strength. 

To answer a question of Mr. Sheppard’s last year the Navy does 
want this carrier, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marion. We have discussed this problem extensively, this year, 
and we have discussed it extensively last year. 

I am not going to ask a lot of questions about it. I think the 
Navy has made its position crystal clear in the record and anyone 
wishing to know the viewpoint of the Navy will find that viewpoint 
at one place or another in the hearings. 


NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


It might be well to put in a packet of general information at this 
point in the record on how many carriers of all types we have opera- 
tional in the Navy at this time. 

Admiral Braktey. Twenty-three, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Operational aircraft carriers 
As of Jan. 1, 1960 As of Apr. 1, 1960 
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Mr. Manion. How many are antisubmarine carriers, and how many 
are attack carriers ¢ 

Admiral Braxtey. Fourteen attack and nine antisubmarine. 

Mr. Manon. Of the 14 attack carriers, how many are of the more 
modern type and how many are of the /’ssex type? 
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Admiral Braxtey. Eight of them are of the /'ssex type and two of 
them are of the Midway type, and four of them are of the Forrestal 
type. 

Mr. Manon. Your principal interest primarily in this area is in 
the replacement of the /’ssex type carrier? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Mauon. There are certain carriers under construction which 
would supplement the 14 to which you have made reference. 

Will you please describe those ships, giving their names, approxi- 
mate cost, and approximately when they will join the fleet and be a 
part of the operating Navy ¢ 

ApMIRAL Beakey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There are three, as I understand it? 

Admiral Brakiery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Including the /’nterprise, the nuclear carrier ¢ 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The material follows:) 


The information requested is as follows: 


Aircraft carriers under construction 


















Hull No. Name mated Ship: Ready for sea date 
Fosinesett costs 
pi sseciiotlcie ; = |] - 
CV A-63 Kitty ito 5 oo See ete ee | $222, 900,000 | January 1961. 
CVA-64 . eC 275, 000, 000 | May 1961. 
CVAQ)+5..._..._...-..... E DUNS = Sea eth ike ccce orcas aces 444. 029,000 | December 1961. 
CVA-43 (conversion) .........| Coral Sea...........-.......-.--.0---. | 94, 200,000 | March 1960, 


COST OF AIRCRAFT CARRIER BUDGETED FOR 1961 


Mr. Manon. You think the carrier you are requesting will cost $293 
million; is that correct ? 

Admiral James. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mauion. That figure, in your opinion, T assume, is realistic and 
based upon your new method of calculating the cost of these ships? 

Admiral James. This is exactly right. 

Mr. Manon. Does this include everything that would be required 
for the operation of the carrier, such as defensive mechanisms, missile 
defense techniques, and so forth ¢ 

Admiral James. This is the entire ship and all of the characteris- 
tics for that ship that have been decided upon, including—— 

Mr. Manon. You have said that the Hnterprise, No. 1 nuclear car- 
rier, does not now include certain devices that will be necessary. You 
have subtracted about $23 million and brought the cost down to $444 
million on the basis you will defer the fitting of the ship with these 
new defensive mechanisms. 

Have you done anything like that with respect to the ship which 
you are now presenting ¢ 

Admiral James. No, sir; because of the timelag in putting this ship 
on the ways, developments in the missile field that we are deferring for 
installation in the /'nterprise will catch up with it. 
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Mr. Manon. You are costing this item in this carrier proposal ? 
Admiral James. For the carrier in this program, we are including 
the cost of the missiles installation. 


QUESTION OF NUCLEAR VERSUS CONVENTIONAL PROPULSION FOR NEW 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Beakley, the issue will arise again in the 
committee and in the Congress, as it did last year, of whether or not 
the carrier should be nuclear powered or powered by conventional 
methods. 

How strongly do you feel on this issue? 

Admiral Braxktry. I do not feel strongly at all. 

I want an aircraft carrier, Mr. Chairman, and facetiously, they 
could propel it with oars if they could make 30 knots. We need the 
flight dock, and I am sure this carrier will do the job for the next 
20 years. 

Nuclear power will do the job for the next 20 years, too, but I do 
not feel that this carrier is an inferior carrier. 

It is going to be the top flying field but 

Mr. Manon. You do not think it would be an inferior carrier if 
it were powered by conventional methods? 

Admiral Braxirey. There are minor advantages to nuclear power 
in the operating field; yes. This conventional carrier might be in- 
ferior in that way. 

It will be superior in the cost to the Navy of operating this carrier. 

Mr. Manon. It will be superior even to the /’nterprise? 

Admiral Brakury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then you do not feel it is worth while to engage in a 
great battle over the method by which the carrier will be powered ? 

Admiral Braxktey. No, sir. 

If Congress would give us the money for a nuclear carrier, or insist 
we have that nuclear carrier, this is fine. We will build the best flying 
field we can get on the ocean in 1965. 

If you give us this one, we will consider it the best. 

Mr. Manon. Are you supporting with a whole heart the budget re- 
quest for the nonnuclear carrier? 

Admiral Beaxtey. I am, sir. I am perfectly satisfied with this 
carrier. 

Mr. Manon. Would you prefer that Congress go forward with this 
‘arrier as presented by the fiscal 1961 budget ? 

Admiral Beaxtey. I would. 

Mr. Manon. I believe your position is clear, but if it is not, I will 
be glad for you to make it clear, Admiral. 

Admiral Braxuiey. As I said, my position is that we want a new 
carrier laid down this year. We feel that is essential, and I have 
really no strong position one way or the other vis-a-vis this as a con- 
ventional versus a nuclear-powered carrier, as long as we get the other 
ships also in the program and the aircraft, rockets, and so forth, that 
we have, 

If the adjustment to nuclear power causes us to lose other ships, 
which we badly need—and I speak for my own program—then I think 
the Congress is making a mistake in insisting we have nuclear power 
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in this. If you people are willing to give us nuclear power, that is 
fine with me. 

Mr. Manon. You have further clarified your position which I think 
is very clear. I think it is clear from my standpoint. 

As you know, Congress does not have the authority to administer 
funds after they have been provided to the Executive. The Execu- 
tive has said he does not favor a nuclear carrier. 

You know we provided the long leadtime items for a nuclear carrier 
in the bill of calendar year 1959, but those funds have not been released 
to you for a carrier. 

Admiral Braktry. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Manon. Have you asked for the release ? 

Admiral Braktry. We have asked for them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened to those funds? 

Admiral Braxiey. They have been absorbed in the new NOA re- 
quest, $35 million. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I would like to clarify that a little bit. 

The $35 million is still held in reserve by the Bure: au of the Budget 
pending a congressional indication of how this bill is going to come 
out. The funds are available and are considered in the overall pricing 
of the 1961 budget. 

Mr. Manon. These funds are considered in the pricing of the 1961 
budget and not considered as an integral part of any nuclear carrier; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Brarpstey. They are actually considered as cash available 
as an offset against the nonnuclear carrier. 

In other words, the price of the 1961 program has been reduced by 
the $35 million which is available to pay the total bill. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 

Admiral Beardsley, are we called upon to do anything prior to the 
time we present this bill to the House of Representatives for action! 
In other words, does ne need to indicate what it wants the 
Navy to do with this $35 million other than to act on the request for 
a new conventional carrier as presented in the 1961 budget ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think, as a practical matter, that is about 
the only course of action that can be taken. I personally do not expect 
the committee to give any indication of its feelings before that time. 
That will be the first time the House will be able to come officially to 
grips with it. I personally feel the money will be held in reserve 
pending House action. Once the House acts, that is some indication 
of how the House feels about the total bill. 

If the House rec ommended the funds for the nonnuclear carrier, 
I would think the Navy at that time might go to the Defense Depart- 
ment to ask for release of these funds to proceed with long leadtime 
so we can start the carrier as early as possible. What action would be 
forthcoming from OSD or Bureau of the Budget, I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. The action on this bill by the “House would, indicate 
the position of the House. Of course, the Executive tomorrow could 
authorize the Navy to go forward with the nuclear carrier—that is, 
the preliminary proc urement—with the $35 million heretofore pro- 
vided ; is that correct ? 
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Admiral Brarpstey. That is correct, sir, but I think we indicated, 
our Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations indicated, that we 
were going to hold that up until we got some indication of the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Would the Congress be doing the Navy a disservice 
by providing again for the full funding of a nuclear carrier or long 
lead time items for the nuclear carrier when the Executive has so 
firmly indicated a preference for the cheaper, conventional-powered 
carrier? What is your comment on that, any of you? 

Admiral Braktey. If you full-fund the carrier, I doubt that the 
Executive will hold us up on it, either one. If you full-fund either 
one, I think we can get the apportionment and release of funds. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, that is certainly in direct opposition to 
the testimony of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. He can only testify for himself. Of course, if we 
should full-fund a nuclear carrier, we could not guarantee the Navy 
that funds for other ships would not be held in abeyance in order to 
keep your spending program and commitment program within cer- 
tain limits; is that true, in your opinion? 

Admiral Braker. You mean you could not assure us that the ad- 
ministration might not do this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. We have nothing to do with the determination 
which would be made by the administration, by the President and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. On the point Mr. Chairman that you raised a minute 
ago, whether we as a committee or the Congress as a whole has been 
requested to take action prior to the action of the Congress on the 
fiscal 1961 appropriation bill. Even though this is a large amount and 
a very major issue for reprograming, it seems to me that our sub- 
committee and possibly the committee as a whole could take affirma- 
tive action to approve this reprograming and let the Navy get on its 
way if we decide in favor of a nonnuclear carrier. 

I admit that is a very major step for the subcommittee and pos- 
sibly a major step for the full committee to take, but it seems to me 
we ought to, as a subcommittee, explore that issue ourselves as to 
whether or not we want to consider it or would want to change or 
authorize the reprograming. For myself, I would be glad to ap- 
prove the reprograming. . ; 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, Mr. Ford, this is such a major issue with 
the Congress, it has been so pointed up, it would be more or less 
inappropriate, as I see it, for us to undertake to say that funds 
which were provided by Congress last year for a nuclear carrier 
should be diverted to a non-nuclear. It seems to me the concurrence 
of the whole Congress should be required on a decision of this kind. 

Mr. Forp. May I say just this one more thing. T understand the 
chairman’s point. of view, and it certainly is arguable either way. 
What worries me is the fact that in the interval between now and the 
Ist of July, when we probably will complete action on the Defense 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1961, this possible delay is holding back 
the Navy for a period of 3 or 4 months in getting underway on a 
ship that is, in my opinion, very vital to their program. 
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Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the initiative in this matter 9; 
reprograming should come from the Navy and the Secretary 0: 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. If it is felt that this actior 
should be taken, I think we should be confronted with a specific 
up-to-date request. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree with the chairman that if they want y 
to act now. the President, the Bureau of the Budget, the Defense 
Department or the Navy ought to notify the committee or subcom 
mittee in writing to that effect. 


STATUS OF ALL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. Last year you furnished the committee a table showin; 
the status of all aircraft carriers in the Navy. In giving the informa 
tion which I previously asked, make sure that we have a complet 
statement. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Operational aircraft carricrs 
As of Jan. 1, 1960 As of Apr. 1, 1960 
CVA CVA 


prema Cae oe ek | Porras Cmies.: oe 
Independence Independence 
Ranger Ranger 
Saratoga Saratoga 
Forrestal Sor restal 

eereneey Wem Ee ok en 
F. D. Roosevelt 


9 
- F. D. anaes elt 
| 
| 


Midway Midway 
ahaa 8 Coral Sea 
Oriskany gh | etl en Ae eS 
B. H. Richard Oriskany 
Ticonderoga 3. H. Richard 
Lexington Ticonderoga 
Shangri La Lexington 
Intrepid Shangri La 
Hancock Intrepid 
Bssex Hancock 
NN isis on cs aictchce Dc ia ee res 14 i a ad 1 
cvs cvs 
I I PT RRSP MONA cc esi ws cee ee 
Kearsage Essex 
Randolph Kearsage 
Bennington Randolph 
Hornet Bennington 
Wasp Hornet 
Yorktown Wasp 
Lake Champlain Yorktown 
Valley Forge Lake Champlain 
Tarawa Valley Forge 
I i a 9 WO Sa a eei he te eae 


Training aircraft carrier (as of Jan. 1 and Apr. 1, 1960) 


” Anbedtoan 
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RESERVE FLEET (Note 6) 


Former aircraft carriers, now designated auxiliary aircraft transport (AVT) and 
cargo ship and aircraft ferry (AKV) 


ATLANTIC 























Group Notes Number Name 
akties (GIs Win ke ixgitetanagiadcsceetpenans 1 A Bi cance Gilbert Island. 
3} Pee see .<ce Salerno Bay. 
Waa Wore (hE PE i fidence nccdcacencee nthe 3 AY? S:.... Franklin. 
$1) AWE 10... Leyte. 
O:t (ee eeu cas Saipan. 
Philadelphia (PHILAGRU)............-.-------- 4 | GNB 40: -<seun Tarawa. 
Rl eT Blac cnaan Kula Gulf. 
1 | ABY ¥9..2..<- Siboney. 
3 | ARY 22.......) Pemee. 
S72 5AW TS eat Monterey. 
Gh AVE Cuiccticn | Cabot. 
PACIFIC 
Bremerton (BREMGRDU)...........cissnvesssqs- 21 AVT 8.260588. | Bunker Hill. 
21 ARV O....... Matanikau. 
2 | AKV 34______.| Kwajalein. 
Be sg Seen Badoeng Strait. 
, iT Ree oe... Point Cruz. 
eas gy Wright. 
Long Beach (LBEACHGRU)...............<s--- OT Rae oe accu Philippine Sea. 
Gals DRO (RORY 6 ok ontceqacndoenancowes 1 | AKV 37______.| Commencement. 
2 4 A Gicwnenwe Cape Gloucester. 
1 | AKV 11.__....| Vella Gulf. 
ye a) Puget Sound. 
be Se Rendovo. 
1} AKV 15___....| Bairoko. 
Be . 2 - See Saidor. 
Li} ABV 1B.) foe Sicily. 
1} AKV 21 Rabaul. 
 } ew eee Tinian. 
9) BN OO..:.3.< Sitkoh. 
2) AKV 32_____._] Lunga Point. 
Ob eee Oh ckees Hollandia. 
-im < 4's ae | Bouganville. 
§ | AVT5........| San Jacinto. 
NOTES 
1. 17 of the former (105 class) CVE’s and CVHE’s are unarmored Navy-type construction. 
2. 6of the former (55 class) CVHE’s and CVU’s are merchant-ship-type hulls and have merchant-ship- 
type machinery. 
3. 4 ofthe former CVS8’s are basic Esser class aircraft carriers (unconverted and unmoderni7ed). 
4. 1 CVS basie Hsser class aircraft carrier (unconverted and unmodernized; to be changed to AVT), 
5. 5of the former CVL’s have cruiser-type hulls and machinery. 
33 total 
6. These ships are all old and have been operated extensively. Their decks are badly worn and would 


not be capable of supporting modern aircraft. They may be uséd for certain cargo or as transports for air- 
craft in an emergency. To more properly describe the current capability of these ships they have been 
redesignated as follows: 

(a) 4CVS and 5 CVL changed to auxiliary aircraft transport (AVT). 

(b) The other 24 CVE, CVHE, and CVU were changed to cargo ship and aircraft ferry (AKV). 


Assigned to MSTS 


Number Name 
BIC 60 i6$iiist decked cad ape seiewshes- et ene eae Card. 
BV tsa ch caress, anne declined wacctamesorcadindaaisuicitticndad biden puiieaues niin whbuaniitined Sore, 
a ee a ac a a ae gee Breton. 
BY Oe ee ee eee a bebe a a a Crouatan. 
Notr.—These shins were formerly designated T—CVU, are old and have been operated 
extensively. They have not been modernized, their decks are badly worn, and they are 


not capable of supporting modern aircraft. 


52246 


60—pt. 518 
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On loan 


Country | Number | Name 


} 


I a CV L-24__...| Belleau Wood. 





NoTE.—Return contemplated by December 1960. 


PRESENT ESTIMATED COST OF “FORRESTAL” AND “ENTERPRISE” TYPE 
CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. Please insert a table showing present estimated cost 
of each of the Forrestal and Enterprise type carriers. 
(The table to be supplied follows :) 


Type | Estimated cost 
to construct 


eek | QO AER oa ot $188, 881, 000 


CV 

CVA-60.....- bitpaathewrn as knbeGgecaaaenn fg UC eee senda 213, 931, 000 
Cee eee eee ee cu eioun pd INN ere Soe Fa 180, 425, 000 
CV A-6: | Independence. -_........----- oa 225, 086, 000 
CVA-6 ae NUON a ocr cee 222, 900, 000 
CVA-4 KURNONIONIO «nc snasaounsavon 275, 000, 000 
CVA TTAB oa ocsnc ccccemance j 444, 029, 000 





Mr. Manon. You have completed your presentation with respect 
to the carrier, I believe. Of course, we consider this presentation 
along with all other presentations which have been made in behalf 
of the carrier. 

Any questions on the carrier, Mr. Sheppard ? 


DISCUSSION OF PREFERENCE FOR NUCLEAR VERSUS CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 


Mr. Suepparp. Yes. You covered by your questions and responses 
the material that I was interested in with the exception of a few of 
them. With your permission, I would like to propound these ques- 
tions at this time. 

Admiral, in your statement you were rather positive in the fact that 
you need a carrier—period. I want you to think over the next ques- 
tion very carefully before answering because it is my understanding 
that while you gentlemen support the budget, you are not restricted 
from responding to questions emanating “from the committee. Is 
that assumption a correct one ? 

Admiral Braxtey. We hope to be responsive. 

Mr. Suerparp. Representing the Navy, as you should do and as 
you do, in your position, had you your choice to have a nuclear carrier 
or none at all, what would be your choice, assuming that you had the 
amount of funds given to you to cover your other “shipbuilding pro- 
gram ¢ 

Admiral Braxtry. I will take the nuclear carrier and be very grate- 
ful. 

Mr. Surpparp. Insofar as having a concept on this side of the table 
in regard to the finality vested in the Bureau of the Budget, approach- 
ing this from the psychology evidenced by the interrogation of my 
chairman, for whom I have a high regard, I call your attention to the 
fact that this committee has on several occasions exceeded the budget 
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for missiles and various and sundry other attributes wherein their 
judgment was not in accordance with that of the Bureau of the Budget 
in its decisions. 

I can obviously see no difference in the finalization approach on the 
part of the committee in considering the modern ship versus the con- 
ventional if the committee determined to do so. In other words, it 
would not be setting a precedent. It is quite evident that is a fact, 
is it not? 

Admiral Beakiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to belabor the issue because the ma- 
terial you are going to put in the record in response to the chairman’s 
inquiry I think will clarify it. 

In the final analysis, the question will be determined by how many 
votes we will have for one carrier as against how many votes we will 
have for the other type, and in that you have no discretion. That is 
up to the Congress. Obviously, we will see what happens. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Beaxiey. May I make this one point ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Braxtey. This business of whether we ask for a nuclear- 
powered carrier or conventional-powered carrier, if you asked me 
this perhaps 3 or 4 years from now, my answer might be different. 
The Navy has gone on record that we will go in for more nuclear- 
powered ships. My answer saying that I myself preferred the con- 
ventional today is speaking of today. I am certainly not closed- 
minded on nuclear power. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think your statement is absolutely correct, and it 
is an interpretation that 1s premised upon the background of your 
presentations, not only in one instance but a series of them. In the 
final analysis, I think it is quite evident that what happened here is 
a construction of budget that created a demand upon your part to get 
something. 

Admiral Brakiry. That is correct, sir—something. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. I think we have a pretty good record here with respect 
to the carrier except you have not repeated for the record what we 
previously have had, which is the comparison of cost of the nuclear 
carrier versus the nonnuclear carrier. Admiral James, would you 
present that to us, please. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 
Estimated coat 
UII II. ec iMaeaiap clas uldlnen nrts 
Naelear carrion (4) reactor) s...cccsele 2. uke es _. 423, 200, 000 


The $130 million difference between the CVA and CVAN is for the following: 


Million 

CN a hs cinicaiitnca acai cicadas se cnlaliedntainti Scala es oe) $12. 2 

I i ie el a eee le Ea al 10.0 

UIE OE ns nctaneterenieitsthinniasniictcnivninalielassdnneMiine: 14.5 

Ney RU TIN isin Ries cists trilinear edad 68. 0 
Catapult arresting gear, catapult compressors, development cost incidental 

to adaptation of nuclear power to this ship, catapult installation______~ 8.3 


Difference in labor and material growth____________________-_________- 17.0 
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Mr. Manon. In presenting this information to us with respect t 
the comparison of costs, will you please contrast the first nuclear 
powered carrier, the /nterprise, with what your second nuclear carrie 
would be like, bringing out the distinctions as to power and thing 
of that kind. Will you do that? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir; we can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted t 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. At the same time you are responding to the chair 
man’s request on the differential and cost factors, please also includ 
additional cost factors of a comparable character between the con. 
ventional and those you have built of the same general type in the 
past. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, the life of either would be the same, ap 
proximately 20 years; is that correct ? 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS OF NUCLEAR AND 
CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Anprews. Have you given any consideration to the costs of 
construction and maintenance of the 20-year period for the conven. 
tional and the nuclear-type carrier ? 

Admiral Brakiey. We have made studies on that, Mr. Andrews 
and are continuing to make them. The point is we have very littl 
data to go on comparing the nuclear ship. We can pretty well judge 
the costs of the carrier or even a carrier task force with fossil fuel 
but when we get into the nuclear carrier-—— 

Mr. Anprews. That isan unknown carrier? 

Admiral Beaktey. Not unknown. 

Mr. Anprews. You should be able to get some opinion from the 
operation of the Vauti/us and other nuclear-powered submarines com: 
pared to the cost of operating conventional submarines. 

Admiral Beaktry. We have made such comparisons. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would elaborate for the record that par 
ticular feature. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


OPERATING AND OVERHAUL Cost COMPARISON BETWEEN NUCLEAR-POWERED SUB 
MARINES AND CONVENTIONAL-POWERED SUBMARINES 


OPERATIONAL COSTS 


The Navy’s limited experience to date in operating nuclear-powered sub 
marines provides a basis for estimating relative costs between nuclear propulsio! 
and conventional propulsion in submarines. For example, annual operating cost 
for the nuclear-powered submarine will probably be three to four times that 0 
the conventional submarine. In the case of nuclear power this includes th 
amortized cost of replacement cores. In the case of conventional power it in 
cludes the fuel costs. 

Stated another way, the cost per mile for operation of a nuclear-powered sub 
marine is approximately three to four times that of a conventional-powered sub 
marine. 
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OVERHAUL COSTS 


The Navy is now completing the first regular shipyard overhaul of Nautilus, 
which is our first nuclear-powered ship. The cost of the overhaul directly related 
to the propulsion plant is about four times the cost for overhaul of a diesel elec- 
tric propulsion plant. 


PHYSICAL COMPARISONS BETWEEN NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT 
CARRTERS 


Mr. Anprews. One of the advantages of the nuclear-powered car- 
rier, as I understand it, would be that it would be able to operate 
alone for a long period of time without sustaining ships such as 
tankers, and so forth; is that correct ? 

Admiral Braker. Not very long. For example, if she is fighting, 
we will say having nuclear propulsion versus the conventional might 
give us the space in the ship to carry more bombs, aircraft fuel, et 
cetera, that would give us 4 days versus 3 days or maybe 5 or 6 days 
versus 4 days of fighting as compared with the conventional ship. 
Eventually, you will expend these items and, if your sortie rate 1s 
high, you will unload very fast from both ships. 

Mr. Anprews. So far as the operational cost of the carrier itself, 
she can go for an unlimited period of time without escorting vessels ? 

Admiral Braxiry. She can steam, she can move, but she is tied to 
the need for replenishment for people and the air group. 

Mr. Anprews. You say that for all practical purposes—that is, 
using the ship as a landing field—the conventional type carrier would 
answer the purpose of a nuclear-powered carrier? 

Admiral Beakiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you not take more planes on a nuclear-powered 
carrier than on a conventional type? 

Admiral Braxrry. No; I think in both of them now the size of the 
deck and the accommodation of the number of planes you want sets 
the size of the ship pretty well. I would say that they are both the 
sume. “'nterprise, for instance, is a little larger, because of its eight 
reactors, than Kitty Zawk or Constellation, and its deck is correspond- 
ingly bigger. But it is not an aircraft requirement that the deck 
be that large and we would, in a new nuclear carrier, build a ship of 
less weight and length. 

Mr. Anprews. You could carry more fuel for planes on the 
nuclear-powered carrier ¢ 

Admiral Brakury. Yes, sir. The point is that in either of the 
propulsion systems, Mr. Andrews, we could go to a carrier that would 
really carry a lot of planes. There is no limit in the size up to a 
hundred thousand tons, I should say, on either type of propulsion 
plant. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any doubt in your mind as to whether or not 
the Enterprise will work ? 

Admiral Braker. No, sir, not a bit. 
Admiral Rickover. 

Mr. Anprews. I do, too. 


I have great confidence in 


He tells us it will be foolish to build a 


conventional-type carrier, that it will be obsolete by the time it hits 
the water. 

Admiral Brax.ey. This I cannot agree with. 

Mr. Anprews. You cannot? 





Admiral Braker. No, sir. 

Admiral James. We have the powerpl: int of the Enterprise sue: 
cessfully operating ashore today. There is no question about the ulti 
mate success of operation of that nuclear powerplant. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Srerparp. If there is no question about the success of the opera 
tion, why do we look so askance at a new one, a counterpart? Ir 
other words, if you have a proven factor here, what is the difference jr 
the application of the same proven factor here, outside of money ? 

Admiral James. Dollars. 


DISAGREEMENTS AS TO ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR VERSUS CONVENTIONAL 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask you, Admiral, wherein you dis 
agree with Admiral Rickover. He tells us a conventional-type carrie 
would be obsolete by the time it hit the water, and we would be foolisl 
to spend money for that type carrier. I recall he said that he almos 
compared the conventional type to a wagon. Wherein do you and hi 
disagree about the two types of carr iers? 

Admiral BraK.ry. First, Admiral Rickover is an engineer, and | 
am an aviator. As commanding officer of Midway some years ago 
I told the executive officer that everything below that flight deck wa: 
his and everything above it was mine. Tt could have been powere¢ 
with nuclear power or anything else and it would not have made : 
bit of difference in the operation of that ship, in the fighting of it. 

Mr, Anprews. You are interested primarily in the landing field 

Admiral Braxrry. I want the aircraft carrier part of it, not th 
engineering part. That is up to the good engineers. I am sure tha 
fossil fuels will not go out in my lifetime, and I hope to last 20 year 
more, and the propulsion plant in that carrier will be satisfactory. 

I also feel \dmiral Rickover’s nuclear plant will be satisfactor 
and that in 20 years, and maybe in 5 years, he will build us one tha 
will really come down in cost and weight; we will have all the experi 
ence we need to operate it, and its ease of maintenance, ease of over 
haul, and economies will be such that we will want them. 

Mr. Anprews. You and he, then, are evaluating a carrier from dif 
ferent aspects? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You from the landing deck and he from the eng! 
neering room ? 

Admiral Braktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral James, you are an engineer. Do you agree witl 
Admiral Rickover that this powerplant for a nonnuclear ship woul 
be obsolete when it is launched ? 

Admiral James. No, sir, I do not agree. We are launching mam 
conventional powerplants in ships today, and to say that they ar 
obsolete as we launch them is to be a little unrealistic. Certainly, th 
wonderful new development represented by the application of nuclea 
power to ship propulsion is something that has to be stimulated, de 
veloped, and expanded. This is our program. 
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However, I do not believe that the horse today is even obsolete. 
There are many applications for the horse. There will be many con- 
tinued applications for conventional powerplants in the future. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you mind asking him to list 11 uses for the horse 
at this point in the record. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral Beakley, if the nuclear system turns out to 
be as good as you think it will be, what will be the possibility in the 
next 5 or 10 years of converting these Forrestal or Enterprise type 
carriers to nuclear propulsion ? 

Admiral Beakury. I personally, do not believe that we would want 
to spend the money and take the ship out of service for so long a 
period as would be required. 

Mr. Anprews. Once you settle on a conventional carrier, it is that 
for the life of the ship ? 

Admiral Braktry. I should think it would be, sir. 

Admiral James. If you would like a more specific technical answer, 
you could not put today’s nuclear powerplant of the same shaft 
horsepower into the machinery box that you can carry a conventional 
powerplant. 

Mr. Anprews. You are requesting $293 million here for the con- 
ventional type carrier. How much more would it take, based on ex- 
perience you have had with the /’nterprise, to get a nuclear-powered 
carrier ? 

Admiral James. $130 million more. 

Mr. Anpbrews. I have thought for some time it is almost criminal 
to keep the /’ssex type carrier in our fleet and expect these young men 
to land and take off from them in these high-powered, heavy jet 
planes. The quicker you get them out, the happier I will be. Per- 
sonally, I would rather see you have the best. I think the nuclear- 
powered carrier is the best, but I am like you, I would rather have 
a little bit of something than a whole lot of nothing, and if you can- 
not get the best, get the next best. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL RICKOVER REGARDING NUCLEAR VERSUS 
CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. I'toop. Mr. Chairman, the first thing I would like to have, 
either at this point in the record or at whatever point the chairman 
thinks would be proper, the testimony given by Admiral Rickover 
here before this subcommittee on this same subject. Wherever the 
proper place may be, I think we should have inserted that part of 
Admiral Rickover’s testimony dealing with the carrier. When he 
starts talking about education, we can debate that at a different 
time. 

Mr. Lairp. I thought perhaps we should put that in here, too. 

Mr. Froop. I have no interest in that at this point, but where he 
talks about the carrier I would like it inserted. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Rickover will be before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Fioop. At this point in the discussion I would like either a 
recapitulation of what he says later or what he said last year. I am 
interested in having at this point Admiral Rickover’s testimony last 
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year before this subcommittee specifically with reference to his tes- 
timony on the carrier only. I do not want it now. 

Mr. Manon. I think it was printed. 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. I believe the information about which Mr. Flood 
speaks was on the record. 

Mr. Manon. Reference can be made to the page. 

Mr. Frioop. That would not satisfy me, unless you insist. If there 
is going to be a record, and if the vice admiral testifies in support 
of the conventional carrier, followed by the downgrading of the nu- 
clear carrier by both of these officers, one being an engineer, in reply- 
ing to Mr. Ford, then in fairness to the Rickover position and in fair- 
ness to the position of the Congress, we should be able to read at: this 
point in the record what Admiral Rickover says about it. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, all references made in printed 
testimony by Admiral Rickover last year will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. 

(The material to be supplied follows :) 


ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIER OVER CONVENTIONAL 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be most helpful for the committee to have the 
figures for an aircraft carrier, because IT and I suspect others believe if we 
are to have another attack carrier in the budget for 1960, we should have nuclear 
power in it. Would you mind developing your views on that? 

Admiral Rickover. Of course. I read some of the questions that, at various 
times, members of this committee have asked the witnesses, from Secretary 
McElroy on down, “Why didn’t you put in for a nuclear-powered carrier?” 
I believe testimony was developed before this committee that originally the 
nuclear carrier had been asked for. Well, the Bureau of the Budget savs, “This 
is the amount of money you can have, and vou have to operate within that 
amount.” You know that as well as T do. This is the essence of the matter. 
The Bureau of the Budget says: “vou can have X dollars.” The Navy wants 
very much to have a earrier. I do not think it necessary for me to go into the 
reasons. Thev have been very well developed over many years before your 
committee. $y earrving out the minimum additional shiphuilding reauire 
ments which the Navy has and by dint of making many sacrifices, the Navy 
will get a conventionally powered carrier, but they cannot get a nuclear carriet 
because they would have to sacrifice other essential items. 

What do vou actually save? For the first nuclear carrier the additional cost 
over an equivalent conventionally powered carrier has been stated to be about 
$120 million. But you must bear in mind that this figure includes the cost of 
the nuclear cores, These cores cost more than ——— and they contain the 
nuclear fuel which will be used to pronel that ship. Of course, the nuclear 
fuel is much higher in cost than oil, but I think we get ourselves confuse¢ 
too much in making these cost comparisons. There was an editorial in the 
Washington Star day before vesterdayv, T helieve, in which General LeMay 
was quoted as saving that the B-52, our newest bomber, requires six times th 
amount of maintenance that the World War II B-17 required. But the B-1’ 
eannot do today’s job. So the comparison becomes meaningless. If vou com 
pare the increased costs for nuclear ships with the increase for other new 
weapons, I think veu will find thev pre quite a bergain from thet standpoint 
They are much more expensive, of course, but there is not this big increas 
comparatively that you get for other new weapons. 

Take the Skipjack. Mr. Mahon is quite familiar with, it because he has beet! 
on board. That type can be built for $50 million. Look what you get for tha’ 
$50 million. You get a small task force in itself. The Navy has its large tasl 
forces. You have a carrier and you have a protecting screen. You need lots 0) 
people and lots of ships to protect it. The nuclear-npowered submarine actuall} 
constitutes a small task force all by itself, for instead of having guns for it 
protection, instead of having other escort vessels, the ocean is its protector. 
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Mr. FLoop. And POLARIS? 

Admiral Rickover. That is true of any nuclear submarine, whether it is 
POLARIS or an attack submarine. It carries a small number of men—about 
100 to 130, depending on the type. It needs no armor. It stays at sea indefinitely. 
It needs no supporting forces. It needs no tankers. It is a task force by itself. 
It can hide out under the ice and cannot be discovered. What more do you want? 

Mr. Forp. Have you ever made a comparative analysis of the annual operating 
costs of the attack carrier (1) with conventional power and (2) with nuclear 

ower ? 

. Admiral Rickover. There has been such an analysis made, and of course it 
shows that the nuclear carrier is more expensive to operate. That is quite cor- 
rect. It is more expensive. 

Mr. Forp. Is that true? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, inevitably, because the fuel cost*will be greater. 
I think the cost of the fuel will be seven or eight times as great. But the Navy 
expenditure for fuel per year is about 1 percent of the total naval appropriation. 
So what if you go up to 2 percent? 

Think of the military value you get in the lack of tankers and the lack of other 
logistic support. The nuclear carrier holds almost twice as much jet fuel, which 
is today the limiting feature in a carrier operation. They can operate only 
days at full blast with jet planes. If you double that, it means you have 
the equivalent of twice as many carriers at the firing point. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are saying: If you add in the supporting costs, 
this other disadvantage evaporates. 

Admiral RicKkover. Mr. Ford, you know darned well that to buy an obsolescent 
ship is stupid. You know that. I am sure every member on this committee knows 
that. I do not care what arguments are given to you. What is the purpose of 
buying a ship—what is the purpose of having any weapon of war that is not the 
best? Whom are you fooling? 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. It is said we might not get the second atomic carrier quickly 
enough, and in order to have a ship ready for the fleet we have to buy the con- 
ventional carrier. 

Admiral RicKkover. I question that very much, sir. Atomic power has been 
blamed for many things. Take submarines, for example. The record shows 
we are building them faster than the Navy is building conventional ships. I 
think that the same thing will prove true of the nuclear carrier that we are 
now building. 

Mr. Manon. Specifically, on the point that we have to have the conventional 
carrier because, among other things, we must have it on time for operation with 
the fleet and the second atomie carrier might not be ready. What is your view 
on that? 

Admiral Rrcxover. I do not wholeheartedly subscribe to that viewpoint. We 
ere buying everything for the nuclear plants, not only for the submarines but 
for the carrier, from three different sources of supply on a 100-percent lump-sum 
competitive basis. We have built up these sources of supply, by the way, 100 
percent owned by industry. We have this capacity. This is one of the things 
which has not been remarked about much that I have done in the last 5 years. 
I have three sources of competitive supply for everything I use. 

Mr. Manon. To order a conventional carrier now would be ordering an obso- 
lescent ship, in your opinion? 

Admiral Ricxover. Certainly. I think it is just as much obsolescent as if 
yon bought diesel submarines today. 

You asked me at the beginning of this testimony whether I was talking for 
the Navy or talking for myself. Iam talking for myself, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 





COST OF NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL POWFRED CARRIERS COMPARED 


Mr. Anprews. The life of a conventional-type carrier would be about the 
same? 

Admiral Rrcxover. There is no difference, sir. Twenty years is considered 
the standard life of a major warship. 

Mr. Anprews. The nuclear carrier would cost approximately $120 million 
more than the conventional; is that right? 
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Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. I stated previously that about ———— of that 
was the cost of the nuclear cores, the fuel. You cannot just knock off that 
from the cost. I want to make that clear. It is more expensive to build and 
operate it, but you have to pay something for having a ship which does more, 
If you knocked off the cost of that fuel, you would get down to only ——— 
more for the carrier which is presently being built. 

I am trying to answer your question, Mr. Andrews. I have to lead into it 
this way. What I am getting at is that the present one is really only 
more instead of $120 million more—if you knock off the fuel cost. The Bureau 
of Ships made a design study for a nuclear carrier unit with four reactors 
instead of the eight reactors which the present one has. With four reactors 
we would get a ship whose maximum speed would be about 2.5 knots less, but 
have all the otker characteristics, and we would save about ———— this way. 

Mr. ANDREWS. My question is this, Admiral: Over the 20-year period which 
you say is the expected life of each one of the carriers, would the conventional 
type be cheaper than the atomic-powered type? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes. It is cheaper to travel from Chicago to New York 
by a horse and buggy too. Yes, it is cheaper. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Once you put the cores in, you do not have to buy the fuel, 
do you? 

Admiral Rickover. Once you put the cores in, they should last that ship 
about 5 years; that is, for a 5-year period you would be free of logistic support 
for propulsion fuel, and you could also carry nearly twice as much aviation fuel. 

Mr. ANpDREWS. I do not think you have answered my question. Over that 
20-year period 

Admiral Rickover. The nuclear carrier will cost more. I see what you are 
getting at now. If you took all these other aspects into account, the building 
of tankers, the oil storage facilities, and so on, and the reduction in supporting 
personnel, it might not cost any more, even discounting the additional military 
advantages you get. 

Also, the fuel costs for a nuclear ship will drop as core life increases. For 
this reason, the development of long-lived cores is a major objective of our 
program. I believe that through increase in the life of nuclear cores, the nuclear 
fuel cost will be reduced. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That answers my question. In other words, you have a cheaper 
operating cost for your nuclear-powered ship over that 20-year period than you 
would have with the conventional type, bearing in mind that you have to have 
tankers and other support for the conventional carrier. 

Admiral Rickover. It is possible. You have to build shipyards. There are a 
lot of things. You have to have more steelmaking capacity. This is particu- 
larly undesirable if you are going to build it in wartime, because you would 
like to place a minimum drain on your industrial potential. One of the advan- 
tages you get from nuclear power is that you can store fuel cheaply and easily. 
It is not radioactive. One or two large warehouses could store all of the nuclear 
fuel you would use during an entire war. So you do not have to worry about 
building many oil tanks, tankers, the ships to convoy the tankers, the steel- 
making capacity, and the other things that go with them. That is, you can 
conserve labor. You save up labor in peace and it is available in war. The 
thing which determines what you can do in wartime is how much labor you 
ean marshal in your production lines. We learned that during the last war. 








SAVINGS POSSIBLE IN BUILDING SLOWER CARRIER 


Mr. Srkes. You mentioned that by taking a 21%4-knot reduction in maximum 
speed we would eliminate a considerable sum in costs. 

Admiral RIcKoverR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. That is the first time I have heard that statement, and it is a very 
interesting one. What would be the resulting characteristics, what kind of car: 
rier would you have, how effective would it be, and what is the Navy’s attitude 
toward a carrier with about 2% knots less for less money ? 

Admiral Ricxover. This carrier, aside from having a maximum speed of 2% 
knots less, will have exactly the same characteristics as the one they are ask- 
ing for. Whether the operating people can tolerate this 2%4-knot reduction 
in maximum speed is a question which you should ask them. I personally would 
like to have some of them. 

Mr. SrKxes. You do not consider it would be obsolescent in the sense that 4 
conventional carrier might be? 
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Admiral RicKover. Again, sir, you are getting into a strict operational char- 
acteristic, and I would rather you asked the operational people. I can give you 
the facts on propulsion plant costs. 

Mr. Sikes. Would it have as much speed as the one the Navy now plans to 
build? 

Admiral Rickover. It would be about 2% knots less. 

Mr. Srxes. Than the one now programed, the conventionally powered one? 

Admiral RicKover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKEs. Yes. 


NEED FOR FEWER NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS THAN CONVENTIONAL 


Mr. WHITTEN. These comparisons, I realize, are a little unfair, Admiral. After 
all, the purpose of having either ship is for defense or for use in time of war. 
Would there be any way to compare the relative cost of nuclear-powered carriers 
and tie that back to some of the naval engagements we have had in the past? 
In other words, for the exact same engagement, how many nuclear-fueled ships 
could we have had and still done the job? 

Admiral Rickover. I will try to answer that question, but my answer will 
necessarily have to be rather vague. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I can realize that. 

Admiral Rickover. The Navy made a study several years ago about the impact 
of nuclear submarines in the Atlantic. It was estimated at that time that 
about ———— nuclear-powered submarines could stop all shipping on the Atlantic. 
I can visualize if we had about nuclear submarines in the Pacific they 
would have done two or three times as much damage as all our submarines did. 
That is getting back to what you could have done if you faced knights in armor 
with bullets. You get into that sort of argument. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, but I was trying to develop that; to compare the cost of 
one ship with another ship gives an unfair comparison. You can get along 
with fewer nuclear-powered ships. 

Admiral Rickover. There is no question that, from the point of view of its 
effectiveness as a military weapon, it is superior on a cost basis. Atomic weapons 
on a cost basis are all much more effective than any conventional weapons are. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. But if you match their destructive capacity against an equal 
amount of destructive capacity of the other type, they become much cheaper. 
I was trying to apply that to the nuclear carrier: how much normal-type opera- 
tion it would take to equal it. 

Admiral Rickover. The normal carrier can operate at full power continuously 
for about — miles. The nuclear carrier will operate about miles at 
full power continuously. Of course, that is the question Mr. Ford and Mr. Sikes 
were asking about the fuel cost. 





COST OF NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL CARRIER COMPARED 


million. I lost 





Mr. Fioop. I lost Mr. Ford’s answer. I heard the figure 
that series of figures. 

Admiral Rickover. Let me repeat them. 

Mr. FLoop. What were you trying to prove? 

Admiral Rickover. Let me repeat those figures. The cost of the present nu- 
clear carrier is quoted as being $120 million more than an equivalent conven- 
tionally powered carrier. In that $120 million there is included about 
million for the cost of the nuclear cores. If you knock that off, you get down to 
a difference of million. If, in addition, instead of using eight cores, 
which I am using in the present carrier, I use only four improved-type cores— 
we have made a lot of developments since we started building the first carrier— 
I can save more. So even including the cost of the fuel, there would be 
million differential instead of $120 million differential. If you knocked off the 
cost of the fuel on the four-reactor carrier, then you have a million 
differential in the cost. 
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COST OF NUCLEAR CARRIER 214 KNOTS SLOWER 


Mr. SIKes. Let me be sure of the statement which you gave us a few minu 
ago. I understood you to say if we cut back on the speed about 21% knots 
save about — million, but is that cutting 2% knots below the speed of 1 
conventional-powered carrier which is now proposed? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; that is correct. All carriers, nuclear and oth 
wise, which are being built generally have about the same speed, within cl 
limits. With the new four-core carrier there would be a 2'4-knot reducti 
in speed. 

Mr. SIKEs. Would that mean it could not keep up with the task force. 

Admiral Rickover. But the task force is supposed to keep up with the carri 

Mr. Sikes. Do you foresee any major problems in connection with having 
2\4-knot differential? 

Admiral Rickover. This, sir, is a question which you should properly : 
the operating people. Iam not competent to answer that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes. Did you get an answer, Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Admiral RicKover. Your question is hard to answer. 





VALUE OF NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL SHIPS COMPARED 


Mr. WHITTEN. I know it is. Not that you need any help, Admiral, but I w 
pointing out a comparison of one ship with another ship might leave unanswer 
the fact that one ship might be worth three of another kind. So the true co 
parison would be a nuclear ship as against the same capacity figured in norn 
ships. 

Admiral Rrckover. Let me answer that. I believe that logistic support is goi 
to be an increasingly difficult problem for the Army, Navy, and Air Force fr 
now on. Anything you can do to be self-contained logistically will be a t 
mendous help to you from now on because the logistic support requires arran; 
ments with neutral countries. You are not sure it will be available when y 
really need it. The whole thing could be a house of cards. Anything we ¢ 
do to maintain logistic support under U.S. sovereignty is a tremendous he 
the way the international situation is developing. 

I don’t think that you can determine before you build a nuclear ship that 
is worth this or that number of conventional ships. Years ago, before 1 
Nautilus was built, the Navy tried to compare nuclear submarines with conv 
tional ones, but they just couldn’t image all the advantages of a nuclear sI 
marine before it was actually tried out. None of us could. But it turned ¢ 
that the Nautilus is really a new weapon that makes conventional submaril 
obsolete. 

I think we'll probably find much the same situation with nuclear surface shi 
These are the facts we have to consider: 

1. World oil supplies are dwindling and a continual increase in the price 
oil is certain. 

2. The availability of oil from one of our principal sources, the Middle Ha 
is increasingly uncertain. 

3. The ability of our surface forces to perform their deterrent function 4 
to wage limited war is highly dependent on the uncertainty of their locati 
This uncertainty is directly related to their endurance at sustained high spe 
Nuclear ships have unlimited capability for this; conventional ships do not 

4. The ability of our surface forces to evade submarine action, particula 
by nuclear submarines, is also highly dependent on sustained speed. The V 
nerability of surface ships while refueling is particularly important in this 
gard. 

5. The ability of our surface forces to wage antisubmarine warfare agai 
nuclear submarines is likewise highly dependent on their ability to stick 
the target indefinitely. Conventional ships can’t do this. 


PREFERENCE OF NAVY FOR CONVENTIONAL POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIE 


Mr. Froop. There is no doubt in my mind that the only thing 
debate here is not the nuclear carrier vis-a-vis the conventional cé 
rier and all of the technical details below the deck for the engineer? 
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people and topside for you flyboys. That is not the problem here at 
all. There is only one problem here, which is $130 million. 

You know and [ know and that bell-bottomed sailor back there with 
the lamp knows that if you had $130 million and you had the rest of 
your program, you do not want any part of this conventional carrier. 
Why kid about this thing? We are talking about $130 million. The 
rest of this back and forth talk is interesting for the record, but there 
is only one problem, the budget, $130 million for the laying of a keel 
of a great nuclear carrier for the U.S. Navy this year to hit the water 
in about 4 years and to run for 20 years after that. In 1965 this lady 
hits the beach. From 1965 to 1985 she sails—1985. 

You made your position clear. I am not going to debate it with 
you. You are the chief of this shop and you did not win those two 
stripes above that big one in a poker game. That is it. We would 
be here for a month and get no place. That is what I think and that 
is what the Congress thinks and I believe that is what the people of 
the Nation think. That is the problem. 

I believe that if there were a plebiscite for the Nation, if every man 
and woman in the Nation could vote on this, the first thing they would 
vote on is: Should there be a carrier? Should we build another car- 
rier at all? I do not know how they would vote on that. I do not 
know whether they would vote yes or no. But if they voted yes, then 
I am positive beyond the point of intelligent debate that there would 
not be a corporal’s guard outside of the Bureau of the Budget who 
would vote for a conventional carrier today. I do not believe there 
would be a handful. 

If they made up their mind that there should be one, then it would 
be so overwhelming for a nuclear carrier. I am talking about the man 
in the street, who is no dope. That is what I think, that is what the 
Congress thinks. So it is a fight between what I think the people 
think and what the Congress thinks and the budget balancers, $130 
million. Take it or leave it. That is the whole thing. 

The day that this conventional carrier hits the water, we have been 
advised, say 5 years, that we will be using nuclear propulsion for space. 
The propulsion for rocketry will probably be nuclear. With all of the 
discussion during those 5 years about this problem of space, what is 
going to happen? They are talking now in 2 years—2 years—we will 
have a man in orbit, a human being in orbit. That is2 years. During 
that period of time we will have been working on nuclear propulsion 
for rocketry. 

You have a nuclear undersea fleet, sailing, building, authorized. 
You have nuclear surface ships coming into our merchant fleet and 
into our naval fleet. The Russians are coming into their surface ships 
with nuclear power, the British are making arrangements with us to 

ut nuclear merchant ships in the fleet, the French with one. The 

talians are talking to us and to the French and the British about 
one. The Germans are in conversations about it. This is going on 
now. 

With the whole naval world interested in nuclear propulsion, you 
ask us to give you the same kind of push that you have in the ships 
that are going out of style. Better hardware, fancier, long-haired 
hardware, but the same principle. We passed the threshold of the 
nuclear age. We have gone past the threshold and we are in the 
front room. You want to go out in the backyard and pick up this 
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conventional crate and bring it in and put lace curtains on it and 
swear up and down it is just as good. 

A lot of people have this impression, that this conventional carrie 
is just not as good. You top deck boys, as far as you are concerned 
you made your position clear. “I am fighting this ship down that 
lane. These pigeons are coming on and going off, and I am doing 
all right and I do not care what 1s downstairs. “Mac, you worry about 
that. Get me over there at 30 knots. That is your business.” 

However, you are not replying to the debate, you are not in the 
debate at all. You are an observer in this debate, sitting in the bal. 
cony. Youare not in this fight. 

This engineer boy says that that is not true. There is no sense de 
bating that. I think Admiral Rickover knows more about this tha 
I do, and you, too, in my opinion, and a lot of members up here think 
so. Rickover is a sacred cow up on the Hill. The sooner you fellow: 
downstairs find that out, the better. You cannot put a glove o 
that man up here. You certainly will not quit, you will keep puneh. 
ing. We got him in a glass case, so forget about it. You are wasting 
time. That isall. . 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford, any questions on the carrier ? 


TIME ELEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR VERSUS 
CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. What is the difference, if any, between the time of con 
struction fora nuclear and nonnuclear carrier ¢ 

Admiral James. It would be a very small order of difference, Mr 
Ford, depending on the time of start, availability of plans, advane 
procurement of material. For your purposes I think it would b 
proper to say virtually none. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the Congress told you to go ahea 
with one, it would not make any difference in the time of operationa 
capability one over the other 4 

Admiral James. You force me to get more specific. We have bee 
proceeding with the development of the plans for the nonnuclear shij 
We have not proceeded with the development of plans for the nuclear 
powered ship. It would, therefore, require us to shift gears. Th 
time to develop a set of what we term contract plans is in the orde 
of 8 to 10 months and we would have this time lag introduced at what 
ever point from now until, I believe, August when we expect to com 
plete the conventional-powered plans, it would be as much time befor 
that as we shifted gears that we would absorb this 8- to 10-month de 
lay potential in waiting until August to start on the nuclear-powere 
plans. I trust I made myself cl “ar in a rather complex answer. 


STATUS OF PLANS FOR CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. In other words, you have proceeded to draw up wha 
ever documents are essential for a nonnuclear carrier ? 

Admiral James. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Those plans will be ready for invitation to bid some tim 

1 August ? 

Admiral James. This is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. If the Congress stood firm in its feeling that a nuclear- 
powered ship was the one that should be constructed, you would have 
to change your plans, redraft your necessary papers, and that would 
entail some delay ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do we understand correctly that there are no plans 
or that the timetable as compared one to the other would be that you 
do have plans and you are ready to go with the conventional but not 
nuclear ¢ 

Admiral James. We are not ready to go. We would be ready in 
August of this year to go with an invitation to bid on a conventional 
carrier. We have no such plans for a nuclear ship today. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Are you not starting on the conventional on some- 
what of a hypothetical approach? Congress has not acted as yet. 

Admiral James. We had the guidance of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and others which initiated the development of plans on the 
conventional type carrier. 

Mr. Survrarp. Last year when the long leadtime was authorized 
by the Congress you did not take the same position on the nuclear 
operations, did you? That is, the planning. 

Admiral James. I missed hearing you, sir. 

Mr. Suerrparp. I say last year when the Congress gave to the Navy 
the long leadtime funds, which was then an act of Congress, you 
refrained from going into the planning; but this year, with the 
acquiescence of the Budget, you reversed your position. 

Admiral James. “Refrained” is not the word, sir. We had initiated 
the study on the nuclear-powered carrier plans also, but we terminated 
them with the action to withhold the money for the procurement of 
long leadtime items. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the testimony for the /nterprise, the esti- 
mated cost now to completion is $444 million. 

Admiral James. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That isan eight-reactor ship 4 

Admiral JAmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask this one question on plans, if you do not mind. 
You know what our thinking is up here. The crowd up here are 
pretty thick about this nuclear carrier. Knowing this has been going 
on for 4 years, why would you not have plans running alongside the 
conventional for the nuclear? Why would you make it necessary for 
Mr. Ford’s question to be that important ? 

Admiral James. The cost of preparing these plans is not a piddling 
amount. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that. 
rowboat anyhow. 

Admiral James. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If we believe this business about carriers at all, that is a 
big debate in itself. 


— 


You are not talking about ¢ 


| 
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Admiral James. The concurrent development of two sets of plans 
is a question of men and money. The choice was made. 

Mr. Forp. This cost of $444 million does not include $23 million for 
a missile defensive system 4 

Admiral James. It does not include the missile equipment. Some 
of the work to provide platforms, structure, and electrical connections 
will be included against the day when a missile battery can be put 
aboard. 

Mr. Forp. The testimony is to the effect that you need $293 million 
for a conventional-powered aircraft carrier, which would include this 
defensive missile system. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL COST FOR NUCLEAR ATRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. I believe somebody said this morning it would cost $130 
million in addition, to go from a nonnuclear to a nuclear carrier. It 
may just be the fact that you are trying to round off figures, but the 
Secretary of Defense in testimony earlier said it would cost $137 
million—$137 million or $130 million—which is the technically correct 
figure ? 

Admiral James. We are charged with estimating, and our estimate 
is $130 million. 

Mr. Forp. So that the figure, then, is $293 million plus $130 million, 
or $423 million. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 


DIFFERENCE IN PERFORMANCE OF FOUR- AND EIGHT-REACTOR NUCLEAR 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Forp. Is this $423 million figure one which envisages and eight- 
or a four-reactor nuclear-powered carrier ? 

Admiral James. This would be a four-reactor powered nuclear 
carrier. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any differences in performance between an 
eight- and a four-reactor carrier ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are they ? 

Admiral James. The speed is the principal item. In a four-reactor 
ship we would have a total of ———— shaft horsepower as contrasted 
with the Enterprise which has a ——— shaft horsepower. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the four-reactor carrier would not be up 
to what we call fleet speed ? 

Admiral James. I would have to get you to define fleet speed. It 
would be in the order of magnitude that it would operate aircraft with 
complete satisfaction. 

Admiral Braxtey. It is acceptable to us, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a significant difference operatingwise ? 

Admiral Braxtey. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What about the speed of the conventional-powered 
carrier ? 

Admiral James. The speed of the conventional-powered carrier 
will be—— 
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Mr. Forp. Faster ? 
Admiral JAmes. Faster. 


COST OF EIGHT-REACTOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. If you went to an eight-reactor carrier for the second 
nuclear-powered carrier, what would be the cost ¢ 

Admiral James. The cost of that ship, sir, would be on the order 
of $495 million for a comparable carrier. 

Mr. Forp. Would that include this defensive missile system 4 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Why would this figure be greater than the “’nterprise 
cost ? 

Admiral James. The growth that has occurred during the years of 
construction of the Enterprise is reflected in that figure. There will 
be a comparable growth for the future that will add to its cost. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that in the nuclear aspects or the carrier aspects? 

Admiral James. Both in electronics and in the nuclear areas. 
PREFERENCE OF NAVY FOR FOUR-REACTOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

Mr. Forp. If money were no consideration whatsoever, what would 
be the Navy’s choice, an eight-reactor carrier or a four-reactor 
carrier ¢ 

Admiral James. The problem of carrier size, Mr. Ford, is one that 
has always plagued us. ‘The Navy has tried to get the maximum flight 
deck on the minimum sized hull. By going to a four-reactor carrier 
instead of an eight-reactor carrier we are attempting to reverse the 
trend of size and reduce it. I could not speak to the point specifically 
from the operational point of view. I would defer this to Admiral 
Beakley. 

Admiral Braktey. Actually, the /'nterprise is a little bigger than 
we feel we need for the necessary aircraft operating deck. It is a 
little bigger because of the space required for the eight-reactor nu- 
clear plant. It is not very many feet, but it is a size determiner. She 
is about as small as we could build the ship with these eight reactors. 
The four reactors brings us back to the size that we feel is quite ade- 
quate. As I mentioned before, we really feel that there is a limit to 
the size that we should build these ships and we should not build them 
bigger than is essential. 

Mr. Forp. Is the extra size of the Xnterprise based on the need to 
provide room for the powerplant, for eight reactors? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The extra size is not based on the need for greater flight 
deck capability ? 

Admiral James. No, sir. I can give you some specific information 
on this that I think will help clear up this point. The full load dis- 
placement of the Enterprise is 86,000 tons. The full load displace- 
ment of this projected conventional carrier is 76,000 tons. ‘The 
projected displacement of a four-reactor carrier, nuclear powered, 
would be 77,500 tons. I believe this shows you order-of-magnitude 
differences in putting a nuclear powerplant machinery box into the 
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hull of the ship and preserve its other characteristics approximately 
the same. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the condition that would prevail in an 
operational situation by utilization of the nuclear power factor? 
Would it give you more fuel and more fighting range, longer range, 
et cetera, and would it give you the equivalent of what you have 
in the conventional ? 

Admiral James. I have some specific details here, sir, that could 
give quite a direct answer to your question. May we make this in- 
formation classified ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Surely. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SCREEN SHIPS FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. Is it not fair to say also that the screen ships are as im- 
portant in this area as the capability of the carrier? 

Admiral Brakiry. Yes; until you come out with a completely 
nuclear task force. 

Mr. Forp. That is true. It seems to me that until we get a whole 
task force which is capable of nuclear propulsion, it is somewhat 
academic to argue whether a nuclear or nonnuclear carrier is more 
important. What you need is a flight deck. 

I think that until the Navy can provide a whole task force with 
nuclear power, it does not make much difference whether you have 
nuclear or nonnuclear carriers from the standpoint of being able to 
sustain their operations over a period of time. 

Mr. Fioop. If you would yield, you substitute one 6th Fleet for an- 
other without upsetting anything. The 6th Fleet does 6 months and 
you pull it out and send in another fleet. You can do the same with 
screening ships, send out one and bring another one back. You de 
it with the 6th Fleet. 

Mr. Forp. Is it envisaged that a nuclear-powered carrier would 

carry regular fuel oil for its screen / 

Admiral Braxiey. The Enterprise will, sir. She can carry some 
extra aviation fuel if she does not carry any Navy standard fuel oil 
but for her today, when she comes out and operates, she will carry 
black oil and be able to replenish her screening ships. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The only thought that occurs to me, in response t¢ 
Mr. Ford’s inquiry, would be that somewhere, somehow, the Navy i: 
going to move into the modernistie concept or it is not. We find ir 
the other branches of the service they want all the modern concep 
that is possible. 

For example, the Air Force is certainly pressing to every possible 
degree for the most modern plane they can get. The Army wants it: 
modern concept in weapons. Yet somewhere, it would occur to me, iJ 
the Navy’s program they advance into the future or they go into % 
state of retrogression. Of course, those who are better prepared t 
answer this than I am m: iy have in mind that the day is approachins 
very rapidly when we will not need carriers but will go to somethin; 
else. If that is the basic concept, I can understand the situation. 
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Obviously, when everybody else in the military is going extremely 
modern to the degree they can—and the Congress is largely support- 
ing that modernization concept—we find the Navy going in reverse, 
at least to a degree. 

Admiral Beakiey., Let me assure you the Navy has no thought of 
losing this weapons system. We do not feel we are retrogressing, as 
you ¢ ‘all it here, to the point that it will endanger in any way this car- 
rier task force weapons system, which is the best in the world for cer- 
tain purposes. 

The state of the art today is such that unless we go up into much 
larger size screen ships, we cannot put nuclear reactors into screen 
ships. 

Mr. Suevrarp. Taking the present explanation, with which I am 
not quarreling, can I obviously make this statement, that we were 
wrong on the first nuclear carrier, somebody was ¢ 

Admiral Beakiey. W rong on it, sir/ 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Admiral Beakvey. I do not think so. 

Mr. Fioop. You see the spot you put your friends in? 
so many people up here who vote against any carrier at all, They 
think carriers are nonsense and they are against everything. There 
is another bloe who will absolutely not vote for a conventional carrier. 
Is that not a nice kettle of fish? That is where you are. 

Mr. Sierparp.. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp, May I ask that that material you read a few minutes 
ago, Admiral James, be supplied to the committee in the form that 
I believe you have it there, 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

(This information is classified and was supplied the committee.) 


There are 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. This committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed. 
Mr. Ostertag ? 


COMPARATIVE SIZE AND POWER OF NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, without reviewing or belaboring the 
history of the carrier and the carrier controversy, I would like to get 
a little clearer picture of the comparative difference between the 
nuclear carriers and the conventional carriers. You referred pre- 
viously to tonnage and the way I have the figures before me— 
86,000 tons. 

Would that be an atomic carrier with eight reactors or four? 

Admiral James. Eight, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrag. That would be eight reactors ¢ 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In the case of four reactors, that would be 77,500! 
tons displacement and a conventional carrier would be 76,000; am I 
correct on that ¢ 

Admiral J AMEs. 


Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OsrerraG. Does that indicate in any way size or deck ? 

Admiral Brakirey. Could I run through some of the deck lengths 

Generally, the deck is a little bigger in the heavier ship. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What is this ton “displ: wement figure significance 
What is the difference ? 

Does that have any operational significance ? 

Admiral Beaxiry. Not very much operationally, sir. You may re 
member that Admiral Burke spoke to the fact that one of the objec 
tives in our nuclear propulsion is to get the weight per horsepower 0 
the nuclear engines down, They are signific antly higher than fossi 
fuel generating plants. That is one of the increases in weight tha 
comes about because of the eight nuclear reactor powerplants. 

Admiral James. May I make the point that it is a measure of th 
size of the vessel. 

Mr. Osrerrag. It is the weight of the vessel ? 

Admiral James. Yes,sir. If you could take it out and weigh it o 
a scale, that is what it would weigh. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Does it have a significant relationship to speed, ca 
pacity or ~~ other factor of that kind ? 

Admiral James. The larger a ship, the more you can put in i 
The bigger the volume of displacement, the more you can carr 
around in that ship. 

Mr. Osrerrac. An eight-reactor ship has ———— horsepower? 

Admiral James. Shaft horsepower; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. As compared with a four-reactor ship of ——— 
horsepower ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Why is it that eight, which is twice four, does ne 
have twice the hosepower capac ity ¢ 

Admiral James. This is a measure of the progress that has bee 
made in nuclear-powered development since the eight-reactor desig 
was locked in for construction. In the development of the life of ou 
cores and in the output of our reactors, we are today getting signi 
icantly greater amounts per reactor than we did 3 years ago. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, in response to a question by another men 
ber, you indicated that at some given time, it might ‘be 4 or 5 year 
from now, it might be adv isable or feasible to have atomic- powere 

arriers as compared with conventional carriers. I think mayb 
Aaininn al Beakley testified to that. 

Is that, in substance, what you said ? 

Admiral Beakiey. Not quite, sir. 

What I was saying was that 4 ord years from now the developmen 
of the reactor art might be better; more economical, easier of oper 
tion, easier of overhaul, and so forth, so that at that time the Nav 
would strongly recommend a nuclear- powered ¢ arrier. 

Mr. OsTert ac. As of today, you believe—and it would seem the 
in the light of further de ‘velopment in the atomic field—that the cor 
ventional carrier is the most practical today in view of the anticipate 
development ? 

Admiral Braxuey. I believe the state of the art is such that ¥ 
could go a little slow on this, and wait until we get some of thes 
advance es, before we go ahead and put them in the carrier. At th 
time, the conventional is the best buy. 
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Mr. Osrertac. What about the speed aspects in the atomic carrier, 
the four-reactor atomic carrier? Would that have the same speed 
capacity that an eight-reactor ship would have ? 

Admiral Braker. No, the eight would give you more. 

Admiral James. That is one advantage for the eight-reactor over 
the four-reactor. 

Mr. Osrertrac. What is the difference between the conventional 
arrier and the atomic carrier on speed ? 

Admiral Braktry. For the same weight of powerplant, it is always 
in favor of the conventional. 

Admiral James. May I say it in my own terms ? 

For the designs that are completed in ships, we are really talking 
here about the speed advantage and this, again, is classified informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISCUSSION OF REASONS FOR NAVY'S PREFERENCE FOR CONVENTIONAL 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Osrerrac. Let me ask a very controversial question with regard 
to the real reasons for the difference between an atomic carrier and a 
conventional carrier. 

Is the choice or recommendation of the Navy and the administra- 
tion, or the Defense Department, to request a conventional carrier, 
basically the $130 million difference or are there other factors in- 
volved ¢ 

Admiral Beaxiey. When we first made up our program, we in 
the Navy realized that Congress had alone a aaeline carrier and 
had appropriated $85 million for it, so we went in for this in our 
program. Our shipbuilding budget submission was quite sizable 
and, in subsequent reviews with the Secretary of Defense, the carrier 
was reduced to a conventional carrier. 

The position that I have taken in this is that the conventional car- 
rier we have in this program will give us all of the operating char- 
acteristics of a good, modern flying field. It will be the best flying 
field in the world. It has the latest and best radars. It has the 
most advanced command and control system and, from my review 
of the state of the art, I consider, personally, that this conventional 
carrier, for the next 20 years, can and will perform as required to do 
the complete job for this period. Iam perfectly willing to have this 
one. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Osrerraa. I yield to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Several times this morning and this afternoon you have 
indicated that from the point of view of operating aircraft, the con- 
ventional carrier would do all that is required for the next 20 years. 

You are Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Readiness, 
which responsibility is broader than just air operations ? 

Admiral Beakiey. That is correct. 

_Mr. Forp. You are in charge of operations as well as flight opera- 
tions ? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I mean operations in the broadest sense. 
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Will the conventional carrier in this budget meet all of your oper- 
iting responsibilities for the next 20 years ¢ 

Admiral Braker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt about that 4 

Admiral Beaktey. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield for a question at this 
point ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Analyzing your response to that question, there 
would be no logical reason for this committee, or a successor com- 
mittee, to assume that you will come back here later—4 years from 
now, 5 years from now, or 10 years from now—and make another 
proposal for a nuclear job because you have one good enough. Why 
go to that expense / 

Admiral Brakiry. What is good enough today—this carrier will 
do the operating job. I am convinced of that. 

I also know that there are certain advantages and they have been 
brought out before this committee many times, and particul urly 
brought out some years ago, W hen we got the Ente rprise. There is no 
doubt about it that nuclear power has certain characteristics that are 
good and are an advantage. 

I believe the question was, would this carrier perform a good 
ope ‘rating job for 20 years? 

The answer is, yes. So will a nuclear; and there will come a time 
when we will attain the ability to put nuclear power into all the ships 
of our task forces. I hope by that time the state of the art will per- 
mit us to economically have such ships. When I say “economically” 
I mean original cost, as well as running, overhaul, and repair costs. 

Mr. Surrrarp. That prompts another question. I ask that because 
of this fact: Again going back to the basic thinking so far as the U.S. 
Navy is concerned, and J grant that your nuclear job may be an excep- 
tional job within the framework of your present operational capacity 
of other ships, of which it is a component part, but either you are going 
to stay in the same gene ral bracket of op verational requirements be- 
cause today you are projecting this ship to be the answer for 20 
years— oa 

Admiral Braxiry. Each year of the 20 

Mr. Suerrarp. Irrespective of changes that take place between now 
and then, you are projecting your thinking that this ship will be capa- 
ble of per ‘forming all of the functions requried. 

If that is true, is it not obvious, that until some tremendous change 
comes about in other operational] ships, that you still have a good 
enough ship to take care of your operational requirements ? 

Admiral Breakutey. We will have a good enough ship. 

Mr. Suerrarp. For the next 20 years? 

Admiral Beaktry. Yes, sir. 

Otherwise we would be guilty in asking for it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much. 

That is all. 

Mr. Osrerrac. On this same point, Admiral, when you refer oc- 
casionally to the state of the art, I assume you mean the state of the 
art in development of atomic reactors and the atomic power for car- 
riers is developing sufficiently, or will have developed sufficiently by 
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4 or 5 years from now, so that that is the one best and major means for 
construction of carriers. What does that do to this carrier which you 
are proposing and planning at this time? In other words, does that 
make almost obsolete all conventional carriers / 

Admiral Beakiry. No, sir. 

For example, we will have the £ nterprise operating next year, the 
first of 1962, and the Forrestal, Saratoga, Ranger, Kittyhawk, and the 
Constellation will be in there pitching. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Reference has been made to flight deck capacity 
orarea. I was surprised to hear you say, or at least ‘I interpreted your 
statement, that certain carriers have greater capacity or flight deck 
than is needed or required. I have alw: ays been under the impression 
that that was one of the things that was essential to modernization 
and improvement of enlarged carriers. 

Can you clear that up a ‘little bit as to wherein this carrier, as com- 
pared with others, or any proposed atomic carrier, wherein the flight 
deck capacity or ¢ “apability would differ and why ? 

Admiral Braxiey. We have about reached the optimum type size 
deck and so forth in the Forrestal-class carrier. She has a deck 
length of 1,046 feet, landing runway length of 717 feet. 

I am looking at the latest one, the Constellation. This is just about 
the size that we need. We might take a little greater landing runway 
length, but in the Enterprise to accommodate to the size of the engines 
inher, we had to goa little bigger. We went further than actual flieht 
deck requirements. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You mean that the atomic reactors or the atomic 
power lends itself to larger carriers, and ultimately larger decks? 

Admiral Braktey. It did in this deck. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, on the length you are satisfied with the A-3D 
and this new A-3J you talked about? You just about get one of 
these beasts coming in now on that; is that right? 

Admiral Braxtry. No, sir; On the Forrestal class, there is ade- 
quate space, 

Mr. Froop. Maybe it is me but I 
enough for me. 

Admiral Beaxiey. Mr. Flood, you should have been on the Langley 
intheolddays. There was a small deck. 

Mr. Froop. But you did not have any A-3D’s. 
big as the Langley. 

Admiral Beaxtry. I mean the comparison; it was just about as 
small as the old TS that I flew in first. It looked about as big to me 
asa Forrestal does to an A-3D pilot today, a little better. 

Mr. Froop. That is an awful beast to bring in on a strip like that. 

Mr. Osrrrrac. Admiral, there is no substantial difference between 
this conventional carrier and the atomic carrier with regard to speed 
and capacity. There is, however, this $130 million difference. 

The difference in dollars has been used from time to time, one way 
or the other, as one of the reasons, but from what I can gather, you 
have claimed the major reason for conventional carriers at this time, 
as compared with atomic carriers, is basically that of the state of the 
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atomic power for carriers because further developments which may 
take place will lend themselves to more or better use of atomic power; 
am I correct in that? 

Admiral Brak.iey. Not quite, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I would like to have you correct me. 

Admiral Beaxiry. As far as the carrier itself in its aircraft oper- 
ating facilities, this conventional carrier will do the job all the > 
through its life and so will a nuclear carrier with the state of the a 
we have today in nuclear power. Both of them will do the job right 
straight through. However, there is this $130 million difference in 
initial cost. There is also about four times as much difference in 
operating costs probably. ‘This, we do not know. 

Mr. Andrews asked about that this mor ning, if we had made studies 
of the comparative costs of these ships to operate, overhaul, initial 
cost and so forth. We have statistics for task forces composed of con- 
ventional-powered ships, but we do not have background informa- 
tion to give us a good measure of the nuclear costs. We do know 
that it will be in the order of three to four times as much to oper- 
ate. We do know it will cost $130 million more to build the eae 
carrier. You gentlemen speak rather easily here in the committee 
on a nuclear Navy; and we know that unless the state of the art im- 
proves so much that the nuclear costs come way down; in overhaul, 
core costs, operating costs, and in initial cost, we cannot afford a 
Navy of 817 ships without having a much larger percentage of the 
Defense budget coming to the Navy. 

This is really something. If we should embark on that today, you 
could almost price the Navy out of existence. 

Mr. — Tac. Did you not point out earlier today, Admiral, that 
the atomic reactor development for carriers, by virtue of the state of 
the art, head not reached its full development, and it would be 4 or 
5 years perhaps before you could make the same degree of success in 
application of the atomic power for these carriers? This question of 
the difference in dollars is not the only or whole factor? 

Admiral Brakuey. The difference in dollars might be the whole 
factor today. 

Mr. Osrertrac. That is what I think we ought to know. If dol- 
lars is the difference, let us say it is dollars. If the state of the art 
is such that it would be wise and practical to await that development, 
then I think that ought to be said. 

Which is it, or is it both ? 

Admiral Brakiey. You get the change in the dollars by making 
it more economical all the way around, not only in dollars but also 
in manpower, operating manpower, overhaul manpower, and so forth. 
The state of the art will improve in that line. The state of the art 
of either one of these carriers today for handling aircraft is the same, 
good. The state of the art of nuc lear power is expensive today. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird ? 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the discussion we are 
having here as to whether a carrier should be conventionally powered 
or nuclear powered is rather academic, in view of the fact. that. Secre- 
tary Gates, in answer to a question propounded to him by Mr. Shep- 
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pard—and if my colleague from California will give me leave to quote 
from his question on page 61 of the hearings—he stated : 

* * * Tf the situation involved this particular consideration and determination 
rather than going to a modern carrier or no carrier, what would your answer 

an? 

aan Gates. I think my answer then, on the basis of the decisions we have 
faced, would have to be that we would have no carrier because the Congress 
last year gave us some money for long leadtime components for nuclear reactors 
and we have not spent that money. 

It seems to me that Mr. Gates did not leave the door too far open 
as far as his recommendation is concerned, as Secretary of Defense. 

I would like to ask you several questions that go back to whether we 
should have a carrier at all. 

What is the situation as far as a carrier today and its ability to 
avoid detection with the type of reconnaissance satellites which will 
be in operation within the next 5 years ? 

Admiral Braxrey. It would say its vulnerability to this is about 
comparable to its vulnerability to a ballistic missile. The satellite 
may be able to see it. It may be able to distinguish it from the other 
10,000 or 25,000 ships that are in the seas of the world every day. It 
will take the satellite time to classify it as a carrier when it sees it and 
then report it to the place where action would be taken on it. The 
decision would have to be made—or the evaluation would have to be 
made that the satellite saw correctly and classified correctly. The 
problem must be set forth and the decision made as to what action 
they would take. 

Mr. Lairp. Carrying that one step further, Admiral, what would be 
the problem in classification with the reconnaissance satellite as be- 
tween a nuclear-powered carrier and a conventional-powered carrier, 
assuming that the other ships in the group were all conventional? 

Admiral Braxtry. Let me see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Laren. Certainly, in the lifetime of this carrier, from 1965 to 
1985, this will be a reality ? 

Admiral Brakriey. It may; yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to have some information as to the differ- 
ence in the classification problem that you have between these two 
different types of ships. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral James. I believe this is an area we need to learn a great 
deal more about. : 

We do, in our nuclear-powered ships, as you well know, go to great 
extremes to shield the reactor vessel and the radio activity of the ship 
within the ship itself. 

Mr. Larrp. But you have not been able to do a very good job of it? 
_ Admiral James. IT think we have been able to do a very adequate 
Job, sir, in that we have eliminated the hazard to personnel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srepparp. Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. Admiral Beakley, in regard to conventional and nu- 
clear carriers, would it be correct to assume that in the future any 
request for carriers would be of the conventional type? 

Admiral Braxtry. No, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. It would not ? 
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Admiral Braktey. No, sir. Would they be of conventional or 
nuclear ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Breaxtry. I do not think I could quite say, but we certainly 
do not want to close the door to having a nuclear carrier. 

Mr. Weaver. I asked Admiral Burke that same question and he 
said that was true unless we would get a big increase in the budget or 
get a big decrease in weight and cost per horsepower. 

Admiral Braxtery. I agree with his answer. 


ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Weaver. Would you enumerate for me the advantages of a 
nuclear carrier from the standpoint of capability and mobility? 
Could you enumerate those and also enumerate what you consider to 
be the advantages, if any, of the conventional carrier ? 

Admiral Braxry. The advantages of the nuclear carrier are: 

One, taking some of the aviation features first, no stack gases, which 
cause turbulence around the carrier. That is a minor advantage. 

Two, you do not have to have the smokepipe coming up out of the 
top of the deck of the carrier and consequently you can have more 
control as to what your island consists of. In our present type radars 
we can use a structure that suits itself to the stack. But even so, 
without the stack or these gases having to come out of the deck of the 
carrier, it is a little more easily configured to the other uses without 
having this one that you must provide for. 

Then you have the ability of the carrier to operate at sea for long 
periods without having to refuel. 

Then you have the advantage of the fuel of the nuclear carrier 
being contained in a relatively small space, which leaves more space 
for other stores or more room for the crew habitability, and so forth. 
I would say those are the major advantages. 


ADVANTAGES OF A CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Weaver. What are the advantages of a conventional carrier? 
It must have some advantages or you would not ask for one. 

Admiral Beaxtry. The advantages are: 

One. Speed for weight and space of the powerplant itself. You 
take the same weight—that means the size ship afloat—you can always 
get more speed out of a fossil-fueled carrier than you can out of a 
nuclear-powered ship. 

Mr. SnepparD. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Would you tell us why. That is a very interesting 
question. 

Admiral Braxiéy. For example, in the conventional carrier you 
use the plain old ship sides to shield you from the hot boilers, et 
cetera, but in a nuclear-powered ship you have to line that with lead, 
all around the reactor spaces of the ship. 

Mr. Surprarp. Is it the weight factor ? 

Admiral Braktry. Yes, sir; the reactor itself is a very heavy thing. 
It is a pound per horsepower factor. 
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Two. There is the advantage that the initial cost is significantly 
lower in the conventional. 

Mr. Weaver. May I interject this. The initial cost may be large, 
but would not some of that cost advantage be compensated for in 
building additional ships? In other words, it costs more to build the 
first one, but subsequent ones would cost less. Would not that factor be 
relatively unimportant now that we have several nuclear ships under 
construction ? 

Admiral Breaxtey. Not too much, sir. There would be a reduc- 
tion in cost, but they will never meet by a significant margin. 

Third There is the point Mr. Andrews brought up both last year 
and this vear about the extra ships that have to go along. For ex- 
ample, you have to take a tanker with a conventional carrier or you 
have to have one. For the initial cost you can still provide several 
tanks—that is, for the difference in the initial cost. 

Fourth, of course, the conventional carrier is more easily overhauled. 
You have to overhaul it more often perhaps than you do the nuclear 
carrier, but when you do, it is a much less expensive job and I mean 
significantly less. The only experience we have had is the overhaul 
of the Nautilus, and she has gone four times the overhaul cost of a 
conventional submarine. I do not say this will continue, but it will 
always be significantly greater. 

Mr. Weaver. How many more times would you have had to over- 
haul a conventional type submarine for the same amount of service 
that the Nautilus has seen ¢ 

Admiral Brakiey. The Nautilus is a special case. Her overhauls 
have hit almost the same. There has not been any saving with her, 
but we do expect in the later ships that where we overhaul every 3 
years we will not have to overhaul a nuclear ship but about once 
every 5 years. They will both have to have interim overhauls to take 
care of other than the powerplant section, I mean the heat generating 
source section. 

Fifth, all the way through you have less total cost for fuel on 
the order of three to four times at the minimum. Then when you do 
overhaul a conventional carrier in an emergency, if you wi anted to 
throw that carrier together again, you can do it very fast, but in the 
nuclear ship we think our experience to date would tell us that once 
you open her up, then you have got a fairly long period and you can- 
not throw her together very quickly. You can only work so many men 
for so many hours in the space while you are overhauling it. It isa 
time-consuming thing. If you have an emergency, that ship would 
sit there until almost the time that was set for its overhaul. 

Those are the advantages, one versus the other. I have not given 
the disadvantages of either. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you say the advantages of the nuclear carrier 
would outweigh the advantages of a conventional carrier other than 
for cost ? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir—other than for cost. 

NEED FOR LARGER NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER CREWS 


Mr. Weaver. In discussing this matter with Admiral Burke and 
comparing the size of the aircraft carrier crews, I notice from the 


Statement put in the record that the crew of the Enterprise will be 
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comparable in size to the crew of the Forrestal. Why would that be 
when the nuclear-powered carrier generally would have less mainte- 
nance operations? Why would you i have the need for so many people 
or at least the same number 4 

Admiral Brakutry. I would say that the nuclear carrier crew might 
be larger actually. 

Mr. Weaver. They are 150 larger, which is what I could not under- 
stand. 

Admiral Braxtry. These 150 men, to take that number, must be ex- 
cellently trained specialists that are hard to come by and keep. 

Mr. Weaver. You do not have the maintenance of machinery as you 
have on aconventional carrier, do you / 

Admiral Beaker. People that run those powerplants are trained 
for months, actually for years. Admiral Rickover could give you a 
very good treatise on that. 

Mr. Weaver. I do not mean how qualified they would have to be. 
It seems to me there would be a larger crew on a conventional carrier, 
I have been on the Nea Wo/f and about all they do there in the engine 
room that I have observed is to see that everything is functioning. 

Admiral James. The requirement for personnel to operate the ma- 
chinery plant is greater than on the conventional ship. The exact 
numbers I do not have. 

Mr. Weaver. I am concerned, as is everyone, with what these ships 
cost and was interested in knowing what your attitude or your feel- 
ings were as to the advantages and disadvantages because iv seems to 
me if you buy a conventional carrier and for the amount you have to 
pay for it, you are getting something that is more or less out of date 
when you get it. This is ‘partic ularly the case when you look at your 
statement where you state it is hard to anticipate what our require- 
ments will be in the future. 

Admiral Braxtey. Mr. Weaver, I have been in aircraft carriers 
since 1926. We built the /'ssea class during the war and we did un- 
dershoot. Along came a significant breakthrough in the aircraft pro- 
pulsion system when we went to jets. This tended to make the Z’ssea 
class obsolescent faster than we could foresee. But we have used 
them their whole 20 years of life and they have been good fighting 
ships. 

Mr. Weaver. How about the safety of our men flying on and off 
these carriers ¢ 

Admiral Beaxtry. This requires the commander to judge what he 
pushes these carriers into and how he operates them and the type 
of airplanes you put aboard each one. The £’sse# class is obsolescent, 
not obsolete. The casualty rate on the /’ssex today I do not think is 
much greater than—I was about to say the casualty ‘ate on the 
Langley in 1926 or the Lexington or Saratoga in 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
or the } ‘orktown and old Enterprise, et cetera. In fact, our safety 
record this year is relatively good. 


LIFE OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Weaver. I realize that an arbitrary figure of 20 years is placed 
on the life on these carriers. Taking a conventional carrier and a 
nuclear carrier and with the service that would be expected of both, 
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what do you think the useful life of a nuclear carrier would be¢ What 
would be your estimate, and also what do you estimate the life of a 
conventional carrier to be ? 

Admiral Braxiry. We use this 20 years, which the Congress has 
given us a definition for, but, actually, it has just about turned out 
correct, as you use the carriers through the years. The conventional 
carrier, as far as propulsion plant is concerned, its boilers and main 
engines, et cetera, will last the 20 years and they will begin to have 
breakdowns. The nuclear carrier’s turbines and drive shaft out to 
the props, all that is the same, so it has been absorbing the same 
horsepower and we expect it to have the same record. The boilers, 
perhaps, might be easier to replace if they should have casualties. 
The reactors we expect to last, with changed cores, that long or longer. 
If you have to replace one, I think it would probably be a little bigger 
job; maybe not. ; 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you very much, Admiral. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions on the carrier? All right. 
We will proceed with the next ship. 


GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATES 


Admiral Braxtey. The next ship in the program is the guided 
missile frigate. There are three in the program at a cost of $227.8 
million, $76 million each. These ships will operate offensively 
against enemy air, surface, and subsurface forces, either independently 
or as units of attack carrier strike forces, amphibious forces, or anti- 
submarine forces. These frigates are essentially repeats of those in 
our fiscal year 1959 program. 

They will have two twin 7Zerrier medium-range surface-to-air 
missile batteries, two twin 38-inch 50-caliber gun systems. A long- 
range sonar, an antisubmarine rocket launcher, and two antisubmarine 
torpedo launchers form their new battery. 

Mr. Manon. These are the same type ships you justified last year? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir; just about the same. Radars will be 
improved. This is one of the reasons we selected the DLG’s to come 
out of the 1960 program. We hope to get better radars for these ships, 
which are a significant part of them. 

Mr. Forp. How many do we have funded all together up to the 
fiscal 1961 budget ? 

Admiral Beaktey. Twenty of them. 

Mr. Forp. Twenty nuclear? 

Admiral Brax.ey. One nuclear. 

Mr. Forp. One nuclear and nineteen others? 

Admiral Breaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These are to be nuclear or nonnuclear ? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Three conventionally powered DLG’s. 

Mr. Manon. They were in the former budget and were taken out 
by reason of your ship financing problem, and you are asking to put 
them back, and the new versions are an improvement over the other 
versions ? 

Admiral Braxiey. They will have slight improvements, radar 
particularly. 

Mr. Anprews. What size ship is that ? 

Admiral Beaxiey. About 7,000 tons, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. Is that bigger or smaller than a destroyer escort? 

Admiral Braker. Much larger, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the beam on her ? 

Admiral James. Fifty four feet. 

Mr. Froop. It has a clean looking deck; not much garbage on that 

Admiral Brakxtry. Yes; all the missile ships and newer ships d 
look clean, but they are a more powerful ship. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the major job of this ship with a task 
force ¢ 

Admiral Beaxiry. To go in and take on enemy aircraft and antiai 
warfare. We look at these ships as not defensive but offensive ships 
She would clear the air around an amphibious objective area, for ex 
ample, and take on any submarines that were encountered at the same 
time. 

Mr. Manov. Is she a first-rate antisubmarine ship? 

Admiral Brakiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you only have one nuclear ship in this class: 

Admiral Braxiry. This is the smallest size ship we have been abl 
to put a nuclear reactor in. 

Admiral James. We have the development of a complete new pro 
totype nuclear powerplant underway in connection with the Bain 
bridge, which is the first of the nuclear-powered DLG’s, the frigat: 
class. This powerplant is as yet unfinished, untested, and it is stil 
a long way to go before this ship will be at sea. The commitment t 
put nuclear power into more of these ships has not been made fo 
reason of wishing to see the progress of this new installation. 

Mr. Forp. How soon do you expect the Bainbridge to be operationa 
with the fleet ? 

Admiral James. We are again confounded by the strike I mentione 
this morning. It was scheduled, however, to be completed in Oc 
tober of 1961. 

Mr. Forp. But you still apparently have not been certain enoug] 
of nuclear power in this class to buy all subsequent DLG’s with nuc lea 
power; is that right? 

Admiral James. This point has been made repeatedly by Admira 
Beakley of weight per horsepower which is a confounding problem 
This is the first of the lighter weight plants that permit us to go int 
the frigate class. Even so, it requires a 500-ton increase in the siz 
of the fr igate carrying the nuclear plant over the conventional-pow 
ered frigate. 

Mr. Forp. 500 tons? 

Admiral James. 500 tons out of 7,300 to 7,400 tons, roughly an in 
crease of one-fifteenth in displacement or size. 

Mr. Forp. Will that increase in tonnage create any problem speed 
wise for the DLG? 

Admiral James. No,sir. In this case we were able to preserve sub 
stantially the same speed by that strange naval architectural phenom 
enon of making the ship longer. 

Mr. Forn. You will not ask for any additional DLG’s with nuclea 
power until you actually have had some trials with the Bainbridge 

Admiral James. Certainly until the shore prototype plant is opera 
tional and all of the bugs are ironed out. Whether this will be in tim 
for a 1962 program we have not yet determined. It would be probabl 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 
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Mr. Manion. Any more questions on the frigate? 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the cost factor of the nuclear ship you are 
working on compared with the conventional for the same category and 
same purpose ? 

Admiral Braxtry. $76 million for this and the end cost of the 
Bainbridge is $148.1 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have a reasonable proportionate calculated cost, 
conventional against nuclear, as you do in the flattops, percentage- 
wise; is that right ? 

Admiral Janes. This is greater. This is almost double Admiral 
Beakley. This Bainbridge is the first one. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What attribute do you have here in the nuclear 
concept as against the conventional ? 

Admiral Braxtey. This, with the Zong Beach and the F'nterprise, 
is our step forward to eventually end up with a completely nuclear- 
powered task force. We need quite a sizable number at $50 to $60 
million cost differential apiece, but we do hope as the cost of reactors, 
et cetera, comes down to increase the number so we can have a nuclear 
task force as soon as possible. 

Mr. Frioop. You will not be very popular in Scandinavian ports 
with a nuclear task force, will you ? 

Admiral Beaktey. Off the record, please. 

(Discusison off the record. ) 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS SHIPS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I am sure you have had called to your at- 
tention a picture that was in the paper not long ago. Under the 
picture it says this: 

Packed like sardines, these Navy patrol craft are to go under burners’ torches 
in basin and shipyard at Portland, Maine. Six craft in the background arrived 
recently. The other four have been in basin for over a week prior to January 16 
awaiting clearance by Navy before they are scrapped. Craft are in excellent 
condition. Some of them still with log books aboard. 

I did not like that picture when I saw it and read what was under- 
neath, so I had a staff member contact the Navy. They said that this 
was a good ship in World War II. It became obsolete. ‘The manu- 
facturer has discontinued the design. Hence, there are no spare 
parts available to repair them when they break down. In the con- 
cluding paragraph from Capt. L. A. Bryan, he said, 

Some bright pages in our country’s history were written by these craft, which 
guarded our country against submarines in World War II. 

I am wondering what is the condition of those ships. That is a 
bad looking picture to a taxpayer, 

_Admiral Braxtey. This is one thing we have had under close scru- 
tiny by the Congress and by others, the way we get rid of or dispose 
of our reserve fleet ships. These ships have reached the age, Mr. An- 
drews, that I am sure they were ready to be disposed of. We cannot 
hang onto ships in the reserve fleet. It costs us quite a bit of money 
to keep these ships in the reserve fleet. When hate usefulness goes 
down to a certain point, we should get rid of them. This was the case 
with these boats. 
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Mr. Anprews. Do you disagree with the statement underneath the 
picture to the effect that craft are in excellent condition, some of them 
still with log books aboard ? 

Admiral James. Maintenance of the reserve fleet is part of the 
function of my Bureau, Mr. Andrews. Any ship that reaches the 
point of being determined ready for disposal is not in excellent con- 
dition, sir. I “do not know the specifics of this case, but I would chal- 
lenge that statement without any hesitation. 

Mr. Anprews. This is an AP wirephoto. I have been interested in 
these ships ever since I saw this story and saw the picture. The 
picture was taken from up in the air and they look good, the way 
I see them. I would like to know how many of this class ships you 
have, what they cost, what you got for them from salvage, and what 
it cost you to dispose of them. I will give you this picture. 

Admiral James. We have that information available, sir. I might 
hasten to add it does not. cost us to dispose of them. We actually 
benefit by their salvage. The Treasury of the United States, that is. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you tell us what the original cost was and 
what. you got back from salvage ? 

Admiral James. This we can do, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are there any ships in this budget comparable to 
these ships? 

Admiral James. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. If you had an emergency, would you have need for 
ships of this size and this mission ? 

Admiral Braxiey. We have determined that we should not hang 
onto them any longer, Mr. Andrews. You say, Would we have need 
for these ships if we got into a disturbance? I could not say yes or 
no to that question straight out. 

Mr. Anprews. If you got into an emergency, would you not need 
anything that you could put in the water and keep going? 

Admiral Beaxtry. We would probably, for a “patrol around har- 
bors, et cetera. We still have 91 of these patrol craft left in the re- 
serve fleet. 

Mr. Anprews. How many have been sold to date? 

Admiral Braxtey. I cannot tell you that, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Please supply that for the record. 

Admiral Brak : y. You say they are in excellent shape? 

Mr. Anprews. I did not say it. The man who took the picture and 
who evidently looked at them said they were. I do not know what 
condition they were. 

Admiral Braktry. You remember after the war we made a good, 
first class try to see that these ships did not deteriorate as they did 
after World War I, and we did a good job on laying up some of these 
ships in mothball operations and perhaps did an excellent job on 
these. 

Mr. Anprews. If you have to scrap them, you have to do it. 

Admiral Braxiey. They become a great charge against us. We 
are being very selective in reducing the overhe: 1d or the continuous 
overhead of reserve fleet costs. 

Mr. Anprews. Please supply for the record as much information 
as you can about these ships because it does not look good to see a 
picture like that in the paper with a description like that. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


RECENT DISPOSAL OF 10 PC’s (SUBMARINE CHASERS) 


The 10 PC’s mentioned in the testimony were sold for scrap to the Walsh 
Construction Co. of New York in December 1959. They were disposed of for 
the following reasons: 

1. The ships were constructed during World War II and are no longer modern 
enough to meet current and future naval warfare requirements. Furthermore, 
their degree of obsolescence and poor material condition made it uneconomical 
to modernize them. 

2. Contrary to the news story on these ships, they were in extremely poor 
condition. Their hulls, which are very thin, had corroded beyond the point of 
economie rehabilitation, despite our best efforts at maintenance. Many of their 
fittings were also beyond repair. 

3. These PC’s were built with an adaptation of a World War I German- 
designed engine. These engines, built for the Navy by the Hoover Owens 
Rentchler Co., proved to be unreliable and inefficient and their use was discon- 
tinued after World War II. For this reason replacement parts are no longer 
manufactured. 

For these reasons it was determined that the ships were of no further economie 
use to the Navy, When no friendly foreign government or other U.S. Govern- 
ment agency expressed an interest in the PC’s, they were put up for sale. 

The purchaser had the ships towed to his facilities in South Portland, Maine, 
where workers with acetylene torches are “cutting” them into scrap. 

The hull numbers of the 10 ships involved in this transaction follow, to- 
gether with their original cost and the sale proceeds: 


| ] 
| Original cost 











Hull number Sale price Hull number Original cost Sale price 
eae ed neg | $1, 200, 556 50 PC 1213. $1, 227, 999 $15, 737. £0 
PC 822__. 1, 125, 189 50 || PC 1216 1, 227, 999 15, 737. 50 
1 s00i ose Soaniss 1, 189, 323 50 || PC 1237 1, 116, 649 15, 737. 50 
PC 1191_. 5a bie wine 1, 116, 632 OAD ie es > 1, 116, 649 15, 737. £0 
Ped W0GOs dss nsbdv dese 1, 116, 649 15, 737. 50 ai peti ae 
PF tin cicniccdenaveaneed 1, 228, 000 15, 737. 50 Total___- 11, 665, 645 | 157, 375. CO 


We had 91 PC’s assigned to the Navy as of July 1, 1959, assigned as follows: 


MET GG A a seed ne Se ee oe ha cs 1 
paie nmoee : Bares os 6 re a i eee ee ot ee 3 
UNOS NC ieniecccuh aii eee tS etal ese dian hfe ae ccc hs bebe eee ee 1 
NTN a a ch a ah tl ee a 41 
RR RI gc a ae cae ate ee el lh a ee 8 
PRR OROGA oo on ti cere eate hasta dee eee 37 

ag ci ai ch i a eel a 91 


During fiscal year 1960 we plan to sell for scrap the 37 PC’s awaiting dis- 
posal (including the 10 PC’s discussed above) and transfer 3 of the ships in 
the reserve fleet to foreign governments. By July 1, 1960, this will leave a 
total of 51 still assigned to the Navy, 38 of them in the reserve fleet. During 
fiscal year 1961 and early in fiscal year 1962 the Navy plans to dispose of these 
38 PC’s in reserve. 

GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATES 


Mr. Tuomson. Admiral, how many of these type ships do you have 
now ? 

Admiral Braxiry. We have 19 of this type and 1 nuclear type 
for a total of 20 authorized. 

Mr. Tomson. How many in being? 

Admiral James. The first one, the Dewey, was put into commission 
about 8 months ago. 


52246—60—pt. 5——-20 
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Mr. Tuomson. How many will you have; 19 in addition, or a total 
of 20% 

Admiral Breakiey. There will be 19 in addition to this. 

Mr. Trromson. What ships in your present inventory will they 
replace ? 

Admiral Braxtey. The destroyers. This is a frigate, we call it. 
There was quite a bit of confusion in the Congress when I used those 
interchangeably as I did last year. 

Mr. THomson. These are the ships that will be going out of the 
fleet that these will be replacing? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. And this ship for ship will give you an overall 
greater capability ¢ 

Admiral Brak.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. You stated you had jurisdiction over disposition of sur- 
plus ships and wornout craft. Do the Maritime people consult you 
or ask for any opinion at all from you before they scrap a thousand 
of the mothballed cargo transport and convoys that we have stored 
up ina half dozen rivers and harbors ? 

Admiral James. No, sir. We have not been consulted. 

Mr. Froop. Do you think you should be? Are you interested in 
these ships for convoy, tr ansport of people, hardware? There are 
thousands of them. The Maritime Commission are charged with dis- 
posing of them so they get rid of a thousand of these ships. Aren't 
you interested ? 

Admiral James. From the point of view of the material bureau 
charged with their maintenance, we are not involved. This becomes a 
question of operations, and perhaps Admiral Beakley can answer 
this. 

Mr. Foon. Are you interested for any reason? The Maritime Com- 
mision decides to dispose of a thousand ships that we have in moth- 
balls. They are important to you for transport of bodies, hardware, 
supplies and whatnot, in case of hostilities. You read about it in the 
paper when you are having breakfast. That is the first you know 
about it? 

Admiral Braxktey. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You know about it before then ? 

Admiral Braxtey. I believe we might know about the disposal of 
the ship beforehand, but we would know about it if they tried to do 
anything with the 900 ships which we have earmarked in this fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean Navy hardware. 

Admiral Braxtey. No, sir. We have 900 that we are very much 
interested in. 

Mr. Fioop. You have them designated by name and/or number? 

Admiral Braxtey. I will take that back. We have 225 of them that 
I believe are designated by name or number. 

Mr. Fioop. And before the Maritime Commission can scrap any 
of those, they must or should get ahold of you? 

Admiral Braxrey. They will, I am sure. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship, please? 
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GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYER 


Admiral Beaxtry. The next ship is the guided missile destroyer. 
We have two in this program at a cost of $88.8 million, $44.4 million 
each. The guided missile destroyers are designed to operated offen- 
sively against enemy, air, submarine, and surface threats, as part of 
a hunter killer or other task group, provide fire support for amphibious 
operations, screen convoys, or operate independently in a wide variety 
of tasks. 

These ships will have fully equipped command centers, and the 
most modern electronic and communication equipment. 

The armament will consist of one Tartar short-range missile bat- 
tery and two 5-inch, 54-caliber rapid fire guns. 

For antisubmarine warfare they will have a long-range sonar, an 
antisubmarine rocket launcher, and two antisubmarine torpedo 
launchers. 

Twenty-one guided missile destroyers have been approved in 
previous programs. These 2 will give us a total of 23. The first new 
DDG will join the fleet about February 1961. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be desirable for us to undertake to build 
these guided missile destroyers with nuclear-powered propulsion 4 

Admiral Beaker. Not at this time, sir. Their size is the 4,000-ton 
range, I believe. It is 4,500-ton range, which is much smaller than 
we have been able to put atomic power in. 

Mr. Manon. You would regard it impracticable to try to power 
these with nuclear power? 

Admiral Braxuey. Yes, sir. These are fast-moving ships, high 
speed, and consequently their horsepower is quite high, which would 
— a very large nuclear plant. 

r. Manon. Does Admiral Rickover share your view with respect 
to this? 

Admiral Braxiey. Yes. He hopes to get the plants down in size. 

Mr. Manon. He hopes to be able at some later date to utilize to an 
advantage nuclear power on the guided missile destroyers ? 

Admiral Braktey. I believe he does, sir. 

_ Admiral James. This is the objective, sir. This is why we are mak- 
ing this investment in the frigate, in the interest of getting closer to 
the destroyer. 

Mr. Froop. Look at that title, “guided missile destroyer,” the de- 
stroyer of tomorrow, with 5-inch rifles on them. What do you want 
with those peashooters on a bucket like that ? 

Admiral Braker. Well, for the first few years of this ship we 
will want things that we can blow torpedo boats in fairly decent 
numbers, sampans, minelayers, tanks or pillboxes sitting on the 
beaches, et cetera, to take our marines ashore. 

_ Mr. Froop. Your 5-inch rifle will fire a conventional warhead? It 
is not interchangeable? 

Admiral Braktey. I cannot speak to that. 

Mr. Froop. Can you use it like the Army have in their 8-inch 
howitzer ¢ 

You have nothing interchangeable on a 5-inch rifle, do you? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Not at the present time, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Manion. All right. The next ship. 
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FBM SUBMARINE 


Admiral Braktey. Our next ship is the fleet ballistic submarine. 
There are three of them in the present program at a cost of $328.4 
million. 

Mr. Fioop. Was I looking at a submarine ? 

Admiral Brakiey. You were looking at a POLARIS submarine 
station, sir; that is, a missile site. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Raborn will be up to speak more specifically 
to this? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir; he will speak more specifically to this 
and the program. 

The next slide, please. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Three nuclear-powered submarines. These are attack submarines 
at a cost of $171.6 million or $57.2 million each. These are the anti- 
submarine war-type subs and are designed for operations against 
enemy submarines. They are very effective against surface ‘ships, 
of course. They are essentially repeats of the Thresher class included 
in previous programs, and we will embody new experience gained 
from earlier designs and from the high speed submarine A/bacore. 
The bow is configured to house a very long range sonar. We will have 
four torpedo tubes mounted, two on e ach side. These three will give 
us a total of 29 nuclear-powered fleet submarines and a total of 43 
nuclear-powe oi submarines of all types. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question about these? 

Mr. tian. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, that figures about $57 million for each 
one of those submarines. 

Admiral Brakiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that a pretty firm figure ? 

Admiral James. Actually, we have been getting the bids on some 
of these newer submarines at slightly below that figure. 

Mr. Anprews. How does this submarine compare in size with the 
Nautilus? 

Admiral James. It is a larger ship. 

Mr. Anprews. Which ? 

Admiral James. This is about a 3,750-ton surface displacement as 
compared with 3,550 tons for the Nautilus. It is about a 200-ton 
larger ship. 

Mr. Anprews. This is a larger ship than the Nautilus. If I re- 
member correctly the Nautilus cost about $90 million. Then this 
bears out your prediction several years ago that the more you build 
the cheaper they get. That is quite a reduction from that cost of 
the Nautilus. 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Here goes my annual question: Does anybody want to 
build me a submersible carrier? 

Admiral Braxiey. We had one years ago, Mr. Flood. It had an 
airplane in it. I flew it once. You sat so ‘far out of the cockpit you 
blanked out the tail surfaces. It took off at 90 and flew at 90 and 
landed at 90. 
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Mr. Froop. How about a nice fat nuclear-powered submersible 
carrier? 

Admiral Braktry. It is beyond the state of the art, which has been 
blamed for everything else around here today. 

Mr. Fioop. With God’s help I shall be asking that for many years. 
Go ahead. We will wait until next year. 

Admiral Brakvry. One of these days we will be in here for it. I 
hope you are still here. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you get your hope. 

Admiral James. We have a continuous review of all of these wild 
blue yonder areas and I endorsed Admiral Beakley’s hope. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not fooling. 


AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT, DOCK 


Mr. Manon. The next ship. 

Admiral Beaxiry. The next ship is the amphibious transport, dock. 
Its cost is $41.4 million. The amphibious transport, dock, will carry 
transport helicopters and landing craft. It was designed to replace 
the attack transport (APA) and an attack cargo ship (AKA). The 
big advantage is that the men and their equipment will both be carried 
inthe same ship. It will combat load, transport and land about 900 
troops and their equipment via helicopters and landing craft. It can 
carry 6 of the large transport helicopters, 1 large utility landing craft, 
and 3 of the smaller personnel landing craft or other equivalent com- 
binations. Both the landing craft and the helicopters may be launched 
when the ship is underway or stopped. 

The first of the LPD type was included in our fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram, and the second was in the fiscal year 1960 program. This is 
the third of this type. It is essentially a repeat of the one included 
in the fiseal year 1960 program. The first one will be in the fleet about 
June 1962. 

Mr. Minsnauu. Is this a modern of the LST? 

Admiral Braxiey. It is a modern version of the LSD. 
carry a great many more of the smaller helicopters, the HR2S. 

Mr. Manon. This craft is not yet authorized ? 

Admiral Beaxtey. You authorized two and we are building them. 
this is one of the areas in which we have to ask for some tonnage. 

Mr. Norrety. May [ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norreti. How many helicopters and little boats will that 
house ? 

Admiral Braxkrry. It will carry six of the large helicopters, the 
twin-engine ones. It will also carry nine of the smaller boats here, or 
it can carry one, the big thing [indicating] that is almost a ship, plus 
three of the little ones. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question here? 
program to be financed ¢ 

Admiral Brax.ry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In subsequent years do you envisage more than one per 
year? 

Admiral Brax.ry. Yes, sir. 


It will 


This is the third in the 


We have asked, you will remember, 


for three LPH’s, the companion ship of this. We expect to come in 
for two of these or more in a year. 
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Mr. Fioop. Does this carry any armor or armament of any kind ? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir. She has four 3-inch 50 rapid fire 
mounts, one in each quadrant, and also, Mr. Flood, we are investigating 
a small missile; a type to go in these amphibious ships. Right now we 
have the Army Mauler under consideration. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do with those 50°s, are you going 
to shoot starlings / 

Admiral Brak.try. Against PC boats, against any small ships, sam- 
pans, et cetera. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship, please, Admiral. 


ESCORT VESSELS 


Admiral Beak.tey. The next item is two escort vessels, DE’s. Their 
cost is $50.5 million, $2514 millions apiece. 

These escort vessels are especially designed for optimum perform- 
ance in locating and destroying enemy submarines. They can oper- 
ate as part of a hunter/killer group, screen amphibious forces, patrol 
coastal waters for missile firing submarines (continental defense) or 
escort CONVOYS. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the draft of one of those ? 

Admiral James. Twenty-three feet, six inches maximum. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you use that for big river work ¢ 

Admiral Brax.ery. She is a seagoing ship, but she is good for bays 
and rivers, yes. 

Mr. Manon. What capability does the destroyer escort in this pro- 
gram have to operate with fast carrier task forces 4 

Admiral Beaxiey. Her speed is not up to it, Mr. Chairman. She 
would have to be significantly faster. 

Mr. Manon. W hy do you build a ship that cannot operate that 
fast ¢ 

Admiral Brixiey. Because we need them in great numbers and 
putting speed in them costs plenty and we will use the destroyer and 
the frigate type for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have a requirement for this es: 
cort, even though it cannot measure up to certain requirements ‘ 

Admiral Braktey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is her beam ¢ 

Admiral Beaxtey. Thirty-eight feet. 

Mr, Manon. How will the characteristics of these ships compart 
with those presently in use for the type of work to which this would 
be assigned ? 

Admiral Beaxtey. The significant improvement in this ship, Mr 
Chairman, is this bow-mounted sonar, the biggest, longest rang 


sonar we have. It is of an order of magnitude of ———— time 
World War II sonar detection and ———— times the sonars we haves 


in the fleet today. 

Mr. Manon. Why should these ships be built prior to the timé 
you have obtained experience from the escort research vessel in the 
program ¢ 

Admiral Braktey. We have the long-range sonar, and the ASROC 
coming along. We need a large number of ships of this type. We 
should get forward with a replacement program. These are th 
ships we must replace. We should not wait through these years. 
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Mr. Manion. Do you plan construction of additional destroyer 
escort in fiscal years 1962 and 1963 prior to obtaining experience 
from this research vessel ? 

Admiral Braker. Yes, sir. It is necessary we go forward with 
them continuously. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, this is another one of the ships 
which has not been authorized ? 

Admiral Braxtry. This is another for which we must seek ton- 
nage—— 

Mr. Forp. May I ask why you have to get this additional author- 
izing legislation for this limited category of ships? 

Admiral Brak.ey. I will let Admiral James answer that. 

Admiral James. We have continuing authorization for various 
ship types and it just happens that this particular type, we will ex- 
ceed the existing authorization. This is in the bill that is current- 
ly being considered by the Armed Forces Committee. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t it be well to have in the record 
at this time the authority by which they can ask for funds for the 
ships other than this group here? 

Mr. Manon. That is in the record. 

Admiral James. The information is readily available as to the ton- 
nage law that applies. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the full crew, war strength ? 

Admiral Brak ey. It is 196 men. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship. 


COMBAT SUPPORT SHIP 


Admiral Brax.ry. The next ship is the fast combat support ship— 
AOE. There is one in this program that costs $64 million. 

This ship is of a new design. It will operate as an integral part 
of a fast task force. It will provide continuous replenishment of 
black oil, aviation fuel, diesel oil, conventional ammunition, fleet mis- 
siles up to and including TALOS, selected underwater ordnance, 
special weapons and provisions and fleet freight for selective issue. 
It will carry 177,000 barrels of liquid cargo and operate 3 replenish- 
ment helicopters. It can service ships along both sides simultaneously. 

Mr. Forn. Is this the first one / 

Admiral Brakiry. Yes, the first of the combined type. We have 
tested the system out by converting a German ship we took over 

Mr. Froop. What is the top speed ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If I needed her to carry a regimental combat team some- 
place fast is that the best I could have? 

_Admiral Braxiry. I would say some of our APA’s, LSD, or LPH, 
either one would be better. 

Mr. Matton. What is the status of the plans for this AOE ? 

_Admiral James. I can give you that information, sir. The pre- 
liminary design has been completed and the contract plans, which will 
allow us to solicit bids, will be completed on the 13th of June of this 
year. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


The next ship. 
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COMBAT STORES SHIP 


Admiral Braker. The next ship is a combat store ship. This i 
a new design ship to replace three types of ships that we use, the gen 
eral stores issue ship, aviation supply ship, and the present store ship 

Mr. Manon. What is the basis for the cost estimate of this ship ? 

Admiral James. We make an estimate of cost based on the tonnagy 
of the ship as a general cut at it. Iam not quite sure I understand the 
nature of your question. 

Mr. Manon. It isa fairly large ship, is it not? 

Admiral Brax.ey. It is not as large as the other ship, the AOE 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why is this ship so expensive ? 

Admiral James. The comparison of cost between a small ship anc 
a large ship is perhaps what you are seeking. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral James. This ship is essentially filled with various kinds o: 
equipment, refrigerator spaces and facilities for handling genera 
stores. In your fast tanker we have a large tank capacity. It is th 
difference in cost between a large hull with extensive tankage and : 
smaller hull jam-packed with equipment. 

Mr. Manon. That, I think, is a good answer. 

Mr. Fioop. How does the word “combat” get in there? Tam look 
ing ata store ship. Why do you put the word “combat” on it, to sel 
it faster ? 

Admiral Braktey. She is not point to point. The AK means sh 
is combat type. 

Mr. Fioop. What is combat about her? 

Admiral Braxiey. Because it operates in the combat zone. W 
expect to have her right on the front lines, underway replenishment 

Mr. Forp. What is her speed ? 

Admiral Braxtry. About 20 knots sustained speed. She should d 
a little better than that, not much. 

Mr. Manton. The next ship. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH SHIP 


Admiral Beakury. The next ship is the oceanographic researe 
ship, the second one of the 1960 program. It is a floating laboratory 

Mr. Manon. Could you perform this function with ships whic 
you already have ? 

Admiral Braxiry. If we did, it would take significant conversion 
You will notice this ship is $4.9 million, sir. We would end w 
with an old hull and old engines and not only that, but this ship is se 
for silent operations, a certain type of gear. It is much stabler that 
most of the ships we have. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is a well-considered decision, 
presume / 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


ESCORT RESEARCH SHIP 


Admiral Braxtry. The next is the escort research ship which yo 
spoke of before. 
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The escort research ship will provide the Navy with an experimental 
hull of advanced hydrodynamic and propulsion design. It will be 
used to obtain data for determining the optimum configuration for 
mounting sonar for best performance. 

From this unusual hull form, we expect to get a significant increase 
in sonor performance; and it is expected that much will be learned 
which will be useful in the design of future ASW ships. As a result, 
we expect significant advancements in ASW surface ships similar to 
those made possible in submarines by the lessons learned from the 
experimental Albacore. 

In addition to its submarine detection equipment, this ship will 
have weight, moment, and space reserved for installation of various 
types of antisubmarine warfare armament which will give it a combat 

capability. 

This ship was authorized in the fiscal year 1960 program. How- 
ever, contract. plans were not available in time to award it until 
fiscal year 1961. The funds were reprogramed to partially offset the 
additional cost. of ships under the new funding concept, and it has 
been reintroduced into this program. 

Mr. Manon. Why couldn’t you use existing hulls and perform the 
same work more or less that you can do with this ship ? 

Admiral Braktey. It would take terrific modification. Her pro- 
pulsion system is in the struts astern. The bow is configured for a 
series of sonars, et. cetera, so that we can take things in and out. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me to be very free of all types of instru- 
mentation. The artist’s drawing would indicate that on the deck you 
have no instrumentation at all. 

Admiral James. We are preserving the topside space and not in- 
stalling armament in this vessel in her initial phases. We are using 
this ship like we used A/dacore, to find our way to the kind of a design 
that permitted the Skipjack hull, and this sort ‘of an experimental ship 
will give us much information about the hydrodynamic consideration 
of surface ships. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, what are you going to do with this ship? 

Admiral James. Run it just like a laboratory. We will take it 
out and put it through all of its paces and try out different configura- 
tions. As Admiral “Beakley pointed out, the machiner y installation 
in this ship is a complete new concept, moved aft into that nacelle 
where we have contrarotating propellers to give us a sonar platform 
of the maximum quietness. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have any ram potential for killer subs in the 
bow ? 

Admiral James. Today ; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What amazes me is with all the years people have built 
thousands and thousands of ships we are now coming up with some 
new and unique designs for ship construction which apparently were 
not heard of before. How do you account for this long lag before 
we are getting into these new designs that are going to revolutionize 
the shipbuilding industry ? 

Admiral James. It is just the constant search for advancement. 
We are ever aware of the need to improve on what we know about the 
various things that affect ship designs. 
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Mr. Forp. It seems to me that over the many, many years in the 
laboratories, what seem to a layman relatively simple changes could 
have been worked out long before. Why hasn’t that happened ? Is 
there so much difference in the size, the shape, and configuration of 
the ship / 

Admiral Braxiry. One thing is the electronic advances, getting 
the high power and low frequencies of these into the water. This has 
only come to us recently, though we have been working on it for years, 
It is the results of these that now go into a ship like this, that we put 
into the ocean and get the equipment in its environment where we hope 
to use it. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any potential at all in fitting naval ships with 
the hydrofoil principle? 

Admiral Brakiry. We had one in our program last year, a PC(H). 
Also, we are investigating the grounds-effects machine. We have an 
intensive study going in this. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship. 


DEEP-DIVING SUBMARINE 


Admiral Braxrey. The next ship is a deep-diving submarine at a 
cost of $20.8 million. 

This is the first submarine of this kind to appear in our building 
programs. It will provide a small vehicle for experimental develop- 
ment of hull structures, sonar equipments, and weapons systems for 
combatant submarines of the future. 

Emphasis in this design is on small size, greatly increased test depth, 
active and passive sonar, and proper instrumentation for acoustic and 
oceanographic research. 

When not engaged in obtaining information required for future sub- 
marine designs, it will serve as a medium-speed deep weapon impact 
target for antisubmarine warfare (ASW) forces. 

It will be powered by a single screw, diesel-electric battery system 
and will have a single 21-inch torpedo tube. 

This is our main experimental type. We have made good use of the 
Albacore and we feel that this money will assist us greatly in our fu- 
ture design. 

The Navy requires a ship of this type to improve future submarine 
designs, particularly for operations at great depths. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship. 

Admiral Braker. The next ship is the conversion of the experi- 
mental submarine A/hacore. 

Mr. Manon. It isa pretty expensive operation, but it really has paid 
off in a big way, has it not? 

Admiral Braker. It has very much. 

Mr. Manion. With respect to this submarine that you showed us on 
the previous chart, will it be conventionally powered ? 

Admiral Braxrry. It will be diesel-electric battery driven; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What will the lack of nuclear power have to do with 
the validity of the finding? 

Admiral James. There will be nothing affected by this conventional 
powered consideration. 

Mr. Manon. What has caused you to use nonnuclear power? 
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Admiral James. We simply do not have the lightweight nuclear- 
powered plant that could be put into this hull and take her down to 
these depths. 

Mr. Manion. Do you think that whatever you learn can be translated 
into the nuclear submarine program ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Beaxtey. It is when you get into this deep depth where 
the pound per horsepower really costs us. 

Mr. Manon. The next ship, now. 


DESTROYER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Admiral Beaxtey. The next is the last of the ships. This is the de- 
stroyer conversion program under the FRAM program that I spoke of. 
There are 14 of these destroyers at a cost of about $10 million each, or 
$142 million for these 14 conversions. We have eight of them under- 
way in the 1959 and 1960 program. Our program calls for converting 
50 of these. They are a continuation of the fleet rehabilitation and 
modernization program. 

They will be overhauled thoroughly, worn machinery components 
replaced, the hulls repaired, and the latest. w eapons system that they 
are capable of taking will be installed. 

The latest surface and air search radars and electronic counter- 
measures equipment will be added and improvements will be made in 
the combat information center. By these measures we expect to make 
them truly effective ASW ships and add about 8 years to their use- 
ful life. 

Antisubmarine warfare equipment. will include a long-range sonar, 
an antisubmarine rocket launcher, two torpedo launchers, and two 
drone antisubmarine helicopter s. 

The two forward 5-inch 38 twin dual-purpose batteries will be 
retained, 

Eight conversions of this type were included in the fiscal year 1960 
budget, one of which was started in fiscal year 1959. 

These 14 will give us a total of 22. 

Mr. Manon. Will the funds requested maintain the schedule which 
was presented to the committee last year? 

Admiral Beaktey. It will, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is that coffeepot on the port side ? 

Admiral Braxtey. This is a drone helicopter. 

Mr. Manon. Also state for the record what you will do under this 
program in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. 

Admiral Braxtey. We have in this year’s budget long leadtime 
items for 14 more of these items in the 1962 program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You can elaborate on that. 

Mr. Forp. Are the ones in the previous year, 1959, and the current 
year on schedule as far as reconversion ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. The first of these ships will be com- 
pleted in April of this year. It was started in May of last year at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard. It is rapidly drawing to completion 
of this conversion, 

Mr. Forp. It is about a 12-month interval between the initiation 
of conversion and completion ? 
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Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It takes about a year to accomplish ? 

Admiral James. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first one of the FRAM setup? 

Admiral James. FRAM I. The first FRAM ITI ship, which is an 


operation and maintenance project, is finished. 
ADVANCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. What ships are involved in your advance procure 
ment program ¢ 

Admiral Brax.ey. Long leadtime parts for three nuclear attack 
submarines, three fleet ballistic submarines, and for 14 of these Mark 
I destroyer, fleet rehabilitation. 

Mr. Manon. Would we need any money in that for POLARIS 
submarines if we should expedite the program beyond that which 
is provided in the fiscal year 1961 budget ¢ 

Admiral Braxuey. Yes, sir; if you will, beyond three for 1962. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fioop. Was your question, Mr. Chairman, did he need law if 
he went beyond that ¢ 

Mr. Manon. No. If we should decide to undertake to expedite 
the POLARIS program beyond the budget, would we need additional 
funds in this category and he said yes. We could go into that with 
Admiral Raborn. 

Mr. Laird ? 


USE OF LONG BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. Lamp. Admiral James, when I was out at the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard, I was quite surprised at the difference in cost between 
that particular shipyard and other shipyards operated by the Navy. 
Can you explain to me why there is such a difference ¢ 

Admiral James. You just happened to mention my favorite subject, 
sir. Would you like this for a half hour, 5 minutes, or what / 

Basically, the people at Long Beach have been running scared for 
a long time because of the prospect of their future involved as they 
are in the subsidence problem and shipyard commanders have pern- 
nially played on the harp strings of “You do a good job and you 

can assure yourself of a future.” 1 think that in brief word it is 
the people and their attitude in Long Beach that are responsible for 
this significant difference in cost. 

Mr. Larrp. They certainly had a high regard for you out there at 
the Long Beach establishment. 

Admiral James. It is mutual, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. You think that attitudes are primarily the reason that 
their costs are so low. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That subsidence problem interests me. What are you 
doing about that problem ¢ 

iaaieal James. Today we received a telegram from the State com- 
missioner of oi] and gas announcing that all of the unit agreements 
have been reached by which the oil companies, private and municipal, 
are going to get together and continue a program of water injection. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is there any Federal participation in the subsidence 


program ¢ 


Admiral James. In the sense that the Federal Government has filed 
a suit in August of 1958, which caused this whole thing to happen. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean money. 

Admiral James. No, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. The construction cost figures at Long Beach certainly 
would lead me to believe that more work should be going to that partic- 
ular area than to some of the other naval shipyards with their high 
costs. 

Admiral James. I have a delegation, Mr. Congressman, who have 
the same arguments for the other 11 geographic areas where naval 
shipyards exist or the ship repair activities exist. 

Mr. Latrp. But they do not have the same cost figures. 

Admiral James. No, sir. We have had to follow a policy of the 
most equitable distribution of the work that is available and try and 
pull all of our shipyards up to the performance of the best of them. 
This is a continuing program. 


~ 


USE OF CONVENTIONALLY POWERED SUBMARINES 


Mr. Lamp. From the questions that preceded mine, everyone seems 
to refer to the submarine and your submarine construction program 
as if it is just a foregone conclusion that you want nuclear power in 
every submarine you produce in the future. It seems to me that there 
are certain jobs that conventional submarines can do and should do 
in the Navy today. I cannot see why you just rule out the construc- 
tion of any conventional type submarine. 

Admiral James. You have, of course, for the first time in a nuclear 
submarine, the true submersible. It has a greater flexibility and 
capability because of this fact and here today we see nuclear power 
in its most effective use. Speaking to the potential of conventional 
submarines in the operational program of the Navy, Admiral Beakley 
might have some ideas but certainly he is not inhibited in operating 
assignments of these true submersibles. 

Mr. Larrp. What about the work the British have done on their new 
submarine? It seems to me that that work could teach us some lessons. 

Admiral Beak.tey. We are paying close attention to it. You are 
right, Mr. Laird, that the conventional boat is not completely finished 
for all jobs and the point is that we have about 80 some good conven- 
tional boats on hand at the present time which have a significant life, 
but we might be in here at some time asking for either small boats 
or special boats to do a certain job that would be conventional 
powered. We haven’t ruled them out. It is just that funds are not 
unrestricted and at this time we should get forward with our nuclear 
boats for the long range, open sea, far distant job for which the 
nuclear boat at the present time is far superior to any conventional 
subs either the British or ourselves have. 

Britain is not. as far away from some of the places where our sub- 
marines have to work as we are. 

Mr. Lairp. What have you in your construction program for sub- 
marines launched from destroyers ? 
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Admiral Brak.ry. This is one that I can only speak of, knowing 
that we have looked at it and are looking at it. This w ould be a very 
small one. I think one of our research stations has this under con 
sideration, the smal] manned torpedo or the equivalent of it. 

Mr. Larrp. Is the submarine the best place to listen to anothe 
ship ? 

Admiral Brakury. Yes. It stops and hovers very quietly, goe 
into a quiet codition and quietness is one of the things that increase 
the range, the decibel of the signal you are listening to. 

Mr. Larrp. What would be the cost of a small submarine listening 
station that could be launched from a conventional ship? 

Admiral Brakury. I haven’t the least idea. We have a VDS tha 
we can lower over the stern now to a fairly decent depth. This is jus 
about the same. It does not have a man in it, but it is a listenin 
station or an active station. 

Mr. Lairp. It seems that if we are going to do the job that: we hav 
to of surveillance that we have got to develop the cheapest kind of : 
ship we possibly can in order to have the number of listening station: 
we need. 

Admiral Brak.ey. This is under active consideration. 

Admiral James. We have one other program you may not b 
aware of, sir, under our FRAM II program. We have “Frammed’ 
as we call it, a conventional submarine and improved its operating 

capabilties and its sound -hstenng capability very importantly for 

very small figure, in the order of $3 million. This is in the operatior 
and maintenance program that has been before this committee pre 
viously and there are also in that program for fiscal year 1961, twe 
more of these submarines. 
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USE OF HYDROFOIL CRAFT 


Mr. Latrp. How long do you think it will be before you can come 
in here with a hydrofoil to replace some of the conventional type 
ships as far as ASW work? 

Admiral James. We are soon to award the contract for the first 
hydrofoil ship that was authorized in the 1960 program, 115-ton, 
110-foot hydrofoil craft with two varieties of sonar equipment. The 
first of these will be in service in less than 3 years. 

Mr. Lairp. In the 1961 program you have no hydrofoil requested ? 

Admiral James. No, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. What will be the cost differential between a hydrofoil 
and a destroyer as far as the difference in cost 

Admiral James. A guided missile destroyer 

Mr. Larrp. I am talking about strictly as ASW vehicle. 

Admiral James. An escort vessel would be in the order of $25 
million and the hydrofoil craft is $6.7 million. The one in the fiscal 
year 1960 program is $6,750,000. 

Mr. Lairp. The one you have in the 1960 program has the same 
sonar capabilities as the DE? 

Admiral James. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Larrp. What kind of equipment does it have on it? 

Admiral James. It has a hull mounted sonar with two transducers, 
ene with a variable depth feature. It is a new type of sonar that 
will be lowered and raised into the center section of the ship. 

The capability of this ship will be significantly less than the de- 
stroyer escort. It will have the high speed capability which it alone 
possesses up to knots while planing. 

Mr. Lamp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





It has been a 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
very productive day. 
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Turespay, Marcu 1, 1960, 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. R. E. WILSON, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. F. MASSEY, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. J. E. DODSON, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PRODUCTION AND 
QUALITY CONTROL, BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 

REAR ADM. F. VIRDEN, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (COMMUNICATIONS), OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS 

REAR ADM. E. J. PELTIER, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

REAR ADM. T. A. LONG, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CAPT. W. H. MACK, USN, HEAD, PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
SECTION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

0. REDFIELD, HEAD, 0. & M. SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


1959 actual /| 1960 e timate 1961 estimate 





Program by activities | | 
Direct obligations | | 

1. Ships support equipment__- = | $175, 448, 000 

2. Weapons, aircraft, and weapons support e equipme Bet o25. seieans | 215, 951, 000 

3. Command support equipment ‘ 21, 839, 000 

4. Civil engineering support equipment-. ; | 10, 348, 000 

5. Gunes sappert eauipment..................-...-..-}...26. | ata 2, 768, 000 

6. Personnel support equipment ui : 646, 000 

Total direct obligations _— 7, 00, 0 
Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Ships support equipment ara : 22, 300, 000 

2. Weapons aircraft, and weapons support equipment|_.. Sa ;. 3, 776, 000 

4. Civil engineering support equipment_- ’ ‘ 13, 925, 011 

6. Personnel support equipment- ‘ | 2, 030, 271 

Total reimbursable obligations 42, 031, 282 

Total obligations. ae | 469, 031, 282 
Financing: | | 
Unobligated balance transferred (1961 appropriation act) | 

from | 

“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’ iS een R sane scswwkanueeioae | —6, 546, 049 

‘Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Ni avy” ara cute — 1, 000, 000 

‘‘ Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’”’ Pee tect Nee —1, 000, 000 
Unobligated military assistance orders tr: ansferred from | | 

(—) other service accounts_ _- ROA cde nchbapincdcanl aacenwkwdecccal> =e 
Advances and reimbursements from— | 

Other accounts a ee a tale oat pci aaRaneonnlaeneameeeseend — 26, 500, 000 
Non-Federal source (10 U.S.C. 2481, 2665. 2667; 31 U.S.C. } 

489a).__. . se ee stn esis Sols ik apenas | —3, 300, 000 

Unobligate “d be alance carried forward... __- i oo ir acstatalatate aa nee ue “| 25, 793, 178 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


; as hones | 434, 000, 000 
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1961 estimate 


$175, 448, 000 
215, 951, 000 
21, 839, 000 
10, 348, 000 

2, 768, 000 
646, 000 


__427, 00,0 


22, 300, 000 
3, 776, 000 
13, 925, 011 
2, 030, 271 


42, 031, 282 
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—1, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual |1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer or NavaL OPerATIONS 
For Logistics 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order, and we will con- 
tinue our hearings. We have a statement by Admiral Wilson. You 
will make your presentation, please. 

Admiral Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Tam Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Logistics. 

It is a pleasure to come back to this committee to discuss another one 
of the Navy appropriations in connection with the fiscal year 1961 
budget. This is the proposed appropriation, “Other procurement, 
Navy,” established in conformance with the general structure of ap- 
propriations within the Defense Department. 

This appropriation represents a consolidation of Navy major pro- 
curement other than ships, aircraft, and guided missiles. Proc urement 
programs included here have been culled from all the other appropria- 
tions. These programs cover capital and collateral equipment and 
ordnance items. 

We are requesting a total of $434 million to support the many pro- 
grams funded by this appropriation. ae ” a slight decrease from 
the comparable amount requested last ye These funds support 
modernizing programs both afloat and in the logistics establishment 
ashore. Ma ajor emphasis 1 is given to equipment badly needed by our 
operating forces. Supporting installations ashore are not neglected, 
but have been held to minimum requirements. 
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Thirty-four percent of the funds in this appropr iation are requested 
for electronic and communication equipment. The electronics pro- 
curement will capitalize on the successful results stemming from re- 
search and development, particularly in the antiair and antisubmarine 
warfare areas. 

In the anti-air-warfare area the equipment to be purchased will con- 
tinue programs funded last year. Long-range search radars for 
guided missile cruisers and carriers and air search radars for our de- 
stroyer pickets are programed. Ships in the FRAM program and 
ships built since World War II will receive this equipment on a prior- 
ity basis. 

Improved detection capability is our most pressing need in the field 
of antisubmarine warfare. The most modern developments in high 
power will be incorporated in our new sonar equipment. This year’s 
buy will be backfitted into presently operating destroyers, giving these 
ships greatly improved ASW capability. Similar equipment funded 
in the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” will be in- 
stalled in ships under construction and undergoing conversion. The 
capability of the helicopter-destroyer team in locating and destroying 
submarines will be improved. Our own submarines will be given bet- 
ter communication systems and the means of achieving greater ac- 
curacy in solving fire control problems. Sonobuoys are an important 
component of our ASW aircraft weapons system. They are essential 
in support of the Navy’s mission to detect, locate, and destroy enemy 
submarines threatening the United States and its forces. Funds are 
requested in this appropriation to buy a significant number of sono- 
buoys to link the ocean depths and our ASW aircraft. 

Our training equipment ashore is being improved to accurately 
simulate the problems at sea. We are continuing to purchase sonar 
trainers and simulators to aid the training of thousands of sonar opera- 
tors. Other necessary training aids and devices are also included. 

Funds to maintain the capability of positive aircraft control from 
the ground by naval air activities are also included. In an age of 
extremely high aircraft speeds and increasing density of air traffic 
such control is essential for safety and efficiency in flight operations. 
The Navy’s system of ground control is compatible with that of the 
civil airways and serves both civilian and high performance military 
wrcraft. 

A significant portion of electronic procurement will be used for 
Navy communication equipment afloat. The development of new 
weapon systems and increased capabilities of potential enemies have 
created exacting new demands for reliable high speed and secure 
communications in the fleet. 

Modernization of the naval communication systems facilities is 
planned to permit effective utilization of available circuits and fre- 
quencies and to maintain compatibility with communication facilities 
of other military services. With the $21,839,000 requested for equip- 
ment in this area we plan to buy automatic communication security 
devices for employment in both the fleet and shore systems. 

Funds requested for replacement of outmoded cryptographic sys- 
tens will eliminate delays and grave security hazards inherent in 
continued employment of obsolete equipments. 
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New devices for detection and other intelligence uses will permit 
the application of advanced techniques in the art of locating possible 
enemy targets. Substantially greater effective intelligence will then 
be made available for use by naval operating forces and agencies 
concerned with the collection of intelligence. 

$93,725,000, or one-fifth of the funds requested in this appropria- 
tion is required for ammunition and other expendable ordnance, 69 
percent of which will be used for procurement of ASW ordnance. 
Emphasis is placed on newly developed equipment such as antisub- 
marine torpedoes and the ASROC antisubmarine weapon. Admiral 
Yeager has previously discussed with you the necessity for the ASW 
ordnance and the emphasis placed on improving early attack capa- 
bility. Air-launched ZUNI rockets will be purchased to improve 
our limited-war capability. Other needs of the fleet such as pyro- 
technics, Jatos, and training ammunition are provided in minimum 
quantities in order to place major emphasis on the new vitally im- 
portant ordnance programs. 

In addition to the electronics, communication and ammunition pro- 
erams, this appropriation procures such equipment as machine tools, 
materials handling equipment, vehicles, and other equipment in the 
minimum amount necessary to insure continued efficient operation of 
the Shore Establishment. We are only replacing 3.5 percent of the 

14.956 units of materials handling equipment required within the 
Naval Establishment. This is about one-third of that needed to re- 
place all worn equipment. It has been reduced in accordance with 
our priorities to fund programs related directly to the fleet. Re- 
ductions have been made also in automotive, construction, and weight- 
handling equipment procurement. Planned procurement provides 
for the replacement of only 5,103 of the 34,419 overage and worn 
vehicles in these categories that are eligible for replacement. This 
includes 10 medium and 427 light sedans. The balance covers buses, 
trucks, ambulances, and construction equipment. such as cranes and 
tractors. We will make do with what we have ashore as much as 
we possibly can in order to procure modern equipment for our ships 
and aircraft. ; 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your 
courtesy in listening to this statement. We believe the NOA re- 
quested for the appropriation “Other procurement, Navy,” is the 
minimum necessary to procure materiels required for the moderni- 
zation of the fleet and for the Naval Establishment. The officers 
who manage the various activities or segments of this procurement 
appropriation are here with me, and we will be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Sueprarv. I understand some of the other witnesses have 
statements for insertion in the record. We will insert them in the 
record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. RALPH K. JAMES, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the comittee, I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to present a statement on that portion of the proposed apropriation 
“Other procurement, Navy,’ which has been assigned to the Bureau of Ships 
for administration. In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $175,448,000 in new 
obligational authority to support major activity 1—“Ships support equipment’— 
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of the new appropriation. The primary purpose of ships suport equipmen’ 
is to provide the “hardware” for the fleet, which is installed through ship re 
pairs and alterations financed by “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” Fund 
for this major activity have been budgeted as follows: 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


$119,242,000 for the procurement of electronic equipment, including $54 mil 
lion for the fleet rehabilitation and modernization (FRAM) mark II program 
The funds requested for electronic equipment represent two-thirds of the to 
tal requested for “Ships support equipment,” indicative of the importance of 
electronics to the fleet and to the various supporting activities. 

The $119,242,000 requested in new obligational authority will provide for di 
rect obligations in the same amount. These direct obligations for fiscal year 
1961 would be $21,903,000 less than those estimated for fiscal year 1960 (the 
largest program since Korea) and $4,614,000 more than actual obligations in 
curred in fiscal year 1959. The amount requested for electronics in fiscal year 
1961 will provide a well-balanced program. The request takes into considera. 
tion the planned reduction in active fleet strength from 864 ships to 817 ships 
by June 30, 1960, and the concomitant reduction in the future number of ship 
of long service life that would require “backfitting” of new electronic equip 
ments under this program. The electronic equipment program consists of six 
major elements: Continental and ocean defense, command and combat direction 
systems, fleet air defense, anti-submarine warfare, fleet operations, and sup 
port programs. 

The continental and ocean defense program provides facilities for detectior 
and tactical command capability in dealing with the undersea and surface ap 
proaches to the continental United States. For this purpose in fiscal year 1961 
$3,240,000 is requested, which will complete the currently authorized program 
The request represents a decrease of $16,760,000 from fiscal year 1960. 

Command and combat direction systems comprise: (1) Equipment for the 
Navy tactical data system: The system is to provide all echelons of afloat 
commands with the capability to process, correlate, and evaluate tactical data, 
enabling them expeditiously to direct their operations and effectively to co 
ordinate their various weapons systems. (2) Equipment for operational con 
trol centers: These centers are to provide advanced combat direction and com: 
mand control capabilities to naval commanders and unified commands whose 
shore-based activities are supported by the U.S. Navy. The request for com 
mand and combat direction systems in fiscal year 1961 is $16,555,000, the first 
funds for this purpose requested in this budget activity. 

The objective of fleet air defense is to provide detection, tracking, and iden. 
tification equipment commensurate with the high speed capabilities of moder 
aircraft. Of particular importance in fiscal year 1961 program is_ initial 
procurement of very long range air search radars which will approximately 
triple the current range and height detection capabilities. The planned pro 
curement of other radar sets is less for fiscal year 1961 than in fiscal year 1960 
The total request for fleet air defense is $25,677,000, a decrease of $6,480,000 
from fiscal year 1960. 

The electronic part of the antisubmarine warfare effort is to detect, track, 
and classify submarines. Funds requested for antisubmarine warfare in fis 
eal year 1961 are $22,242,000, an increase of $880,000 over fiscal year 1960. Two 
important items in the fiscal year 1961 program are (1) a device which will 
greatly increase the accuracy of sonar detection and localization at long ranges 
and (2) a modification to existing sonars which will increase detection ranges 
approximately 30 percent 

The fleet operations program consists of electronic countermeasures, naviga: 
tion and detection equipment, and communications afloat. A major navigation 
item in the fiscal year 1961 program is procurement of an automatic landing 
system for six attack aircraft carriers. Communication funds requested will 
continue the introduction of new systems to the fleet. They will provide the 
fieet with single side band capability, higher capacity, and more reliable com: 
munications and improved antenna systems. Funds requested for all three seg: 
ments of fleet operations total $42,859,000, a decrease of $5,922,000 from fiscal 
year 1960. 

The remaining funds requested for electronics are for fleet support ashore and 
for support material. The program of fleet support ashore provides electronit 
equipment to be used at shore activities which support the operating forces and 
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which are managed by the Bureau of Ships. Support material consists of minor 
components, e.g., test sets and antennas, associated with installed primary equip- 
ment; field change kits; and restoration of existing equipment. Funds re 
quested for fleet support ashore and support material are $8,669,000, a decrease 
of $10,176,000 from fiscal year 1960 level. The fiscal year 1961 request for these 
programs was held to a minimum in order to allow the largest possible procure- 
ment of basic electronic equipment. 


SHIPBOARD COMPONENTS 


A request for $44,439,000 for the procurement and rehabilitation of shipboard 
components, including $7 million for FRAM mark II. Shipboard components 
consist of the Bureau of Ships special hull, mechanical and electrical material ; 
such as periscopes, propellers and shafting, submarine batteries, gyrocompasses, 
and small boats. This program is divided into three segments: Procurement of 
the peacetime operating stock of components, rehabilitation of components, and 
procurement of these items for training purposes. The total request for fiscal 
year 1961 is $2,341,000 less than the fiscal year 1960 level. Small increases for 
peacetime operating stock and component rehabilitation are more than offset by 
the decrease in procurement for training. 

The 1961 request for peacetime operating stock is $34,410,000, an increase of 

2.356,000 over the current year. This increase reflects the higher level of fleet 
maintenance planned for fiscal year 1961. 

The material rehabilitation program is concerned with the repair of un- 
issuable Bureau of Ships special material in store, primarily small boats and 
engines. More than two dollars’ worth of issuable equipment is recovered for 
each dollar spent for rehabilitation. The $9,496,000 requested for fiscal year 
19%61—$1,229,000 increase over fiscal year 1960—also reflects the higher level of 
fleet maintenance. 

The training program provides nonelectronic Bureau of Ships equipment to 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve training centers and $533,000 is requested for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1961. This is a decrease of $5,926,000 from fiscal year 
1960, due almost entirely to a shift in nuclear submarine training from procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1960 to installation in fiscal year 1961. 


OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


$4,284,000 for the procurement of machine tools and other industrial shop 
equipment at Bureau of Ships managed activities, the purchase of special ship- 
board mobile equipment, and the replacement of equipment at Navy-managed 
printing plants located throughout the country. The total requested for this 
budget activity is $876,000 less than in fiscal year 1960. The overall decrease is 
due primarily to the fact that a number of crash cranes for aircraft carriers 
were procured in fiscal year 1960, with none planned for fiscal year 1961. 


POLARIS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


$7,483,000 for Bureau of Ships support equipment needed for the POLARIS 
program. These funds will be administered by the Special Projects Office of 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons. The funds requested for this program represent 
a reduction of $2,067,000 from the fiscal year 1960 level. 

Your approval of this budget request will enable us to carry out a well- 
balanced procurement program in support of the fleet during the coming fiscal 
year. This program does not in itself produce large end items for combat, such 
as destroyers and submarines; rather, it provides the equipment which plays 
such a vital role in insuring that the present ships in the fleet will be as modern 
and effective as possible. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. JOSEPH BE. Dopson, U.S. NAvy, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—It is a pleasure to appear before 
you today to present the Navy’s weapons, aircraft, and weapons support esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1961. These estimates relate to the procurement of equip- 
ment sponsored by the Bureau of Naval Weapons and provide ammunition and 
weapons to enhance the striking power of the fleet. Ground electronics, meteoro- 
logical, and varied types of aircraft test and handling equipment necessary for 
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flight operations are the principal items of support equipment funded under thes 
estimates. 

For 1961 we are requesting $222,951,000 in new obligational authority, an ir 
crease of $12.4 million over the comparable 1960 amount. This $12.4 millio 
increase is attributable generally to increased procurement of the importan 
ZUNI rocket and inclusion for the first time of a support estimate for POLARI 
which this year becomes a part of our fleet operating forces. I should like i 
the balance of this presentation to point out the salient elements in each pre 
curement area and relate the particular program to the overall Bureau ¢ 
Naval Weapons objectives. 

EXPENDABLE ORDNANCE 


The same revolutionary changes that characterize almost all defense pro 
curement are having a major impact on our expendable ordnance. For this rea 
son our procurement program is built around the newer types of mines, tor 
pedoes and rockets which are replacing World War II and Korean types. Ou 
requirements for these items are determined by training usage and the militar 
urgency of having on hand reasonable inventories of combat-ready weapons fo 
immediate operational use in the event of war. 

Our 1961 appropriation request for expendable ordnance totals $94.6 million 
$14.4 million more than was provided for these purposes last year. This estimat 
provides primarily for peacetime training but for certain critical weapons in 
cludes an increment above training requirements for operational readines 
quantities. The increase in the 1961 estimate for expendable ordnance is re 
lated to the air-launched ZUNI rocket and the newer types of antisubmarine tor 
pedoes and mines. The ZUNI rocket is a newly developed air-to-ground weapo1 
used on a variety of Navy and Marine aircraft against surface targets, primaril} 
in close air support warfare. In addition we are providing, as a backfit item, elec 
tric fusing for all low drag bombs so that we can remove the operational re 
strictions which mechanically fused bombs impose on our combat aircraft speeds 

More than one-half of the estimate for expendable ordnance is in direct sup 
port of antisubmarine warfare operations. Equipments planned for procure 
ment range from explosive charges, dropped from airplanes, which are used i 
conjunction with sonobuoy listening devices to locate submerged submarines, t 
antisubmarine mines and torpedoes for destroying the submarine after it i 
located. Last year the Congress appropriated additional funds for antisubmarin 
depth charges. These appropriated funds were used for the specific purpose fo 
which they were appropriated. In fact we were able to buy more of this iten 
than we had originally estimated. Inasmuch as our inventory of this item i 
satisfactory, we have not included it in our 1961 program but have insteat 
included increased quantities of antisubmarine mines and torpedoes, 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


In 1959 the Navy began a phased program of modernizing the fleet in orde 
to prevent its “bloc obsolescence.” This fleet rehabilitation and modernizatiol 
program is referred to as FRAM. Major ship conversions of the FRAM pro 
gram are funded under the shipbuilding and conversion appropriation. We havé 
the responsibility under this activity of providing ordnance equipment for thi 
less estensive FRAM modernizations. Our 1961 estimate for FRAM moderniza 
tions amounts to $2.4 million and covers equipment which must be placed 01 
order in 1961 so that delivery can be made in time to meet ship modernizatiol 
schedules. Equipment requirements are related to the specific ships to be back 
fitted and include torpedo tubes and related fire control compents for launchin; 
improved antisubmarine torpedoes. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS AND DETECTION EQUIPMENT 


I am sure that you are aware, as are we, of the necessity for providing effectiv 
navigational aids and communication equipment for the control of aircraft. Th 
density of air traffic coupled with the relatively low cycle time for military je 
aircraft have compounded our problems in this field. We are working closel, 
with the Federal Aviation Agency in developing common control systems ani 
have, in fact, developed equipment suitable for both military and civilian opera 
tions. The major equipment procurement requirements necessary to outfit ou 
Radar Air Traffic Control Centers (RATCC) and our Tactical Air Navigatio 
(TACAN) systems have been funded in previous years. Our 1961 estimate 
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therefore, provides principally for installing equipment procured in previous 
years, overhauling and modernizing equipment now in operation, and procuring 
replacement and replenishment requirements. In the latter category we have 
included funds in our 1961 request to procure single side band communication 
equipment. This equipment provides increased range and permits utilization of 
a greater number of frequency channels than the communication equipment being 
replaced, 

In addition to electronic equipment for control of aircraft, we fund under this 
activity a distinctly different type of electronic device. It is the sonobuoy, an 
underwater listening device for locating submarines. These equipments are 
dropped from specially outfitted antisubmarine aircraft in patterns that permit 
the operator in the airplane above, by means of electronic equipment installed 
in the airplane, to locate the submerged submarine. We have made significant 
improvements in sonobuoy techniques in the past few years in both range and 
accuracy, and our efforts now are toward providing improved sonobuoy re- 
liability. The sonobuoys which we plan to buy in 1961 will be built to a new 
specfication which calls for improved reliability. It was this consideration which 
caused us to reduce our 1961 sonobuoy procurement request from the 1960 aug- 
mented level, permitting proper phasing of these more reliable buoys into our 
inventory. 

AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The operation of modern combat aircraft requires the development and pro- 
curement of sophisticated and complex test and handling equipment. Test and 
handling equipment is assigned to aircraft maintenance facilities both ashore 
and afloat. It is from the funds budgeted under this heading that we buy test 
and handling equipment which has general application to more than one air- 
craft model. Equipment peculiar to a particular model is procured concurrently 
with the applicable model under the “Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles” 
appropriation. 

The amount we are requsting for aircraft handling and test equipment, 
$40.4 million, is approximately the same as was provided in 1960. About two- 
thirds of this 1961 request is for replacement of wornout or obsolescent equipment 
and the remaining one-third is for the procurement of new equipment to support 
the newer aircraft now entering the fleet. 

A corollary program included under the aircraft support equipment heading 
in our budget is the procurement of survival equipment. This program funds 
protective flight clothing, such as high altitude pressure suits, oxygen masks and 
flight helmets, as well as life rafts and emergency kits. Our estimate of $11.5 
nillion for these purposes in 1961 is $6.1 million less than was provided last 
year. This reduction is associated primarily with high altitude pressure suits. 
Peak requirements for the initial outfitting of squadrons with high altitude 
pressure suits were funded in 1960. The 1961 estimate covers primarily re- 
plenishment requirements for this suit and related components. 


OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Our “Other support equipment” budget heading includes a variety of pro- 
curement programs which constitute a vital element in our overall program. 
Here we buy specialized training equipment which is essential for training 
operating and maintenance personnel in the use of naval weapons; we also pro- 
vide expeditionary catapults for Marine aircraft in forward areas; we procure 
and install airfield lighting systems, visual landing aids, and emergency arrest- 
ing gear. In addition, specialized ground equipment, such as air-conditioned 
vans for transporting pilots wearing full pressure suits from ready rooms to the 
aircraft, liquid oxygen generating equipment, and materials handling equipment 
are funded under this activity. It also includes meteorological equipment for 
gathering and transmitting weather data as well as equipment in support of 
photographie laboratory operations. 

Our estimate for 1961 for these purposes totals $30.5 million, $1.6 million 
higher than the 1960 appropriation. The 5 percent increase budgeted for 1961 
is attributable to training equipment procurement, where we are planning more 
concentrated support for antisubmarine and combat information center train- 
ing; meteorological equipment procurement, primarily rockets for gathering 
upper air weather data; and specialized photographic laboratory equipment in 
support of Pacific missile range operations. 
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SUMMARY 


I have briefly outlined the major procurement programs which underlie our 
appropriation request of $222.9 million for “Weapons, aircraft and weapons sup- 
port equipment.” These estimates have been thoroughly screened and will 
provide balanced support for our operating programs. It is obvious to those of 
us who are primarily responsible for providing the fleet with the tools to do 
its job that the types of equipment included under this estimate, although 
seemingly less glamorous than aircraft and missiles, are as essential as any 
procurement sponsored by the Bureau of Naval Weapons. In fact, since they 
are so intimately associated with support of current operations, they contribute 
more materially than any other area of the budget to the Navy’s ability to 
sustain combat operations in the immediate future. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FRANK VIRDEN, U.S. NAvy, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (COMMUNICATIONS), DIRECTOR, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the amount of $21,839,000 
requested for this major activity will provide for: (1) The procurement of crypto 
graphic aids and devices for all elements of the Naval Establishment as the 
1961 portion of the phased program; (2) the procurement of electronic com- 
munication equipments for the naval communication system and the Naval 
Security Group; and (8) the procurement of miscellaneous photographic and 
shop equipment required for use of field activities under the management con- 
trol of the Chief of Naval Operations. The funds requested for procurement of 
communication equipments are based on two primary conditions: (1) The neces- 
sary means for secure and rapid communications must be available to all com- 
ponents of the Naval Establishment; and (2) execution of tasks and functions 
assigned in support of the Navy’s share of the national intelligence effort must 
be adequately supported. 

The various programs for modernization of naval communications facilities 
have been developed and directed toward providing increased speed and security 
of transmission; the application of new techniques in the detection and record- 
ing of intelligence data; and the replacement of obsolescent facilities which will 
result in decreased maintenance and operation costs. The amount of $21; 
758,000 has been requested to provide for continuation on a modest scale of the 
modernization program for the naval communication system and the Naval 
Security Group facilities, and for the procurement of automatic communication 
security devices for employment in all units of the operating forces and the 
supporting Shore Establishment. 

The program for employing automatic security devices must be continued and 
expanded as rapidly as possible within available resources. As it becomes neces 
sary to guard the security of a greater volume of traffic, this must be accom- 
plished through the employment of automatic devices in order to conserve man- 
power and eliminate delays and errors inherent in manual operations. All the 
military departments are pursuing similar programs, therefore the matter of 
compatibility is also a factor in automation of eryptographic devices. The 
amount of $9,979,000 has been scheduled for procurement of automatic cryp 
tographiec aids and devices in fiscal year 1961 which will continue this program 
at approximately the fiscal year 1960 level. 

The amount of $6,137,000 is requested for the procurement of equipment enm- 
ployed in the performance of special functions assigned to the Naval Security 
Group. Of this amount, approximately $2.3 million has been programed for 
the procurement of special equipment and devices for improvement of those 
facilities which directly support the Navy’s contribution to the national intelli- 
gence effort. Approximately $3.8 million will procure equipment for facilities 
which directly support the antisubmarine warfare effort. Of the latter amount, 
approximately $3.1 million is for instrumentation of new installations supporting 
this program. 

As the nature of offensive weapons systems and counteroffensive systews 
changes, it is imperative that the means of communications keep pace since they 
are to a great extent integral to these systems. The worldwide naval communica: 
tion system links the fleet communication broadcast and operation areas of the 
world and is thus the means through which command and direction of the ope 
rating forces is exercised. In order to meet the demands for almost instan 
taneous communications and ever-increasing volume of traffic, most efficient us¢ 
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must be made of available circuits and frequencies. Consequently, the moderni- 
zation program is directed toward the procurement of transmitting equipment 
with greater power, range, and versatility. Terminal equipment is being pro- 
cured which will convert 4- and 6-channel circuits to 16-channel Circuits thus 
increasing capacity without the need for employing new or additional circuits. 
The improvement of all point-to-point facilities of the Navy is compatible with 
that of the other services so that joint employment of such facilities can be 
readily accomplished. The amount of $5,467,000 has been requested for the 
modernization program for fiscal year 1961. 

Based on anticipated deliveries of new equipment purchased with prior year 
funds, the amount of $175,000 is requested to cover first destination freight 
charges. Special photographic equipment employed in photo laboratories in con- 
nection with functions of the Naval Security Group, and other support equipment 
will require $81,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The amount requested in this major activity for fiscal year 1961 is $3,856,000 
more than programed for the same purposes in fiseal year 1960. This increase 
is primarily due to the added emphasis placed on the antisubmarine warfare 
program, and the improvement of detection devices and techniques. Closely re- 
lated are the requirements for more reliable intelligence data and this program 
has been planned at an increased rate of funding. All other programs have 
been held at or below the fiscal year 1960 level. 


STATEMENT OF Rear ApM. E J. Pettirer, CEC, U.S. Navy, CHIEF oF THE BUREAU 
oF YARDS AND Docks 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you again. I will briefly explain the fiscal year 1961 estimates 
in support of major activity No. 4, “Civil engineering support equipment” of 
the appropriation “Other procurement, Navy.” 

This major activity supports navywide procurement of the following types 
of equipment: 


(1) Passenger carrying vehicles; 

(2) General purpose trucks and trailers ; 

(3) Specialized automotive equipment ; 

(4) Construction and weight handling equipment ; 

(5) Fleet moorings; and 

(6) Amphibious equipment. 

Total comparative obligation requirements in fiscal year 1961 for this major 
activity amount to $18,348,000 or $485,000 less than in fiscal year 1960, This 
reduction includes the following adjustments: 


(Ty Pataremerer rere - WC eee ees +$704, 000 
ee RRC rn I a cere whmianetaren nesta raeban canescens —566, 000 
(3) Specialized automative equipment._........-..-..-.......... +604, 000 
(4) Construction and weight handling equipment____-----------~- —972, 000 
(5) Dans en acres per trees iin —255, 000 

Oa ac ea ee ais ns antenatal vgs epiaemec enna din gee Aaa —485, 000 


This major activity consists of two budget activities each of which I will 
discuss briefly. 

For the first budget activity No. 2510, “Transportation and construction 
equipment,” an amount of $17,674,000 is required primarily to support the 
replacement of eligible wornout vehicles and equipment such as 1,166 passenger- 
carrying vehicles; 2,560 trucks and trailers ; 325 pieces of specialized automotive 
equipment ; and 1,052 pieces of construction and weight handling equipment. No 
funds are required in fiscal year 1961 for the procurement of railroad equip- 
ment. 

Budget activity No. 2520, “Other support equipment” provides for the replace- 
ment of 11 wornout moorings and procurement of amphabious equipment. An 
amount of $674,000 is requested. This represents a decrease of $255,000 com- 
pared to the funds provided for this activity in fiscal year 1960. 

This budget is based on a planned expenditure of $2,185,000 in fiscal year 
1961. There will be a carryover of approximately $8,163,000 of outstanding 
unliquidated obligations into fiscal year 1962. 
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Funds for this major activity will provide an adequate but austere support 
for this portion of the procurement program. The amount requested is the 
minimum required to effectively carry on the various programs in fiscal year 
1961. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am appearing before you in sup- 
port of the fiscal year 1961 budget, Other procurement, Navy, activity 5, Other 
supply support equipment. In this budget activity, we propose to procure 563 
units of materials handling equipment for the several bureaus of the Navy ata 
cost of $2,697,000 for procurement and $70,000 for first delivery transportation, 
or a total of $2,767,000. This procurement will replace 2.85 percent of the 
Navy’s materials handling equipment fleet. 

Equipment requirements for five bureaus (BuDocks, BuPers, BuSanda, 
BuShips, and BuWeps) are included in this budget request. These bureaus 
have a combined total of 16,026 units of powered materials handling equipment 
which qualify for this budget activity. The greater part of this equipment 
fleet—11,223 units—is gasoline powered. Fifty-three percent or 5,953 units of 
the gas-powered equipment is overage based on DOD replacement criteria. In 
electric-powered equipment inventory of 4,803 units. Thirty-seven percent or 
1,763 units is overage. 

The fiscal year 1961 supply support equipment program budget in the amount 
of $2,767,000 is considered necessary to alleviate the overage condition of our 
materials handling equipment fleet. 


STATEMENT OF VicE ApM. W. R. SMeEpserG III, CHIEF oF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
AND Deputy CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS FOR PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the procurement of training aids 
and devices and the general training equipment required for the training func- 
tions performed within my mission as Chief of Naval Personnel are provided 
for under the major budget activity “Personnel support equipment” of the pro- 
posed new appropriation “Other procurement, Navy.” In previous years the 
requirements for these items were included under the major budget activity 
“General expenses, Navy personnel” of the appropriation “Operation and main- 
tenance, Navy.” 

Our requirements, $646,000, as expressed in the budget request for fiscal year 
1961, are at the same level as in fiscal year 1960 and are the minimum consistent 
with our present commitments for training of military personnel. The training 
aids and devices and the more complicated synthetic training items are required 
to facilitate instruction especially in the operation and maintenance of ship- 
board equipment. Thus shore-based instruction, with the use of synthetic 
devices and simulated operations and combat conditions, accomplishes the desired 
training goals without diversion of ships and personnel for the purpose. 

The training equipment to be procured consists of items for use in the training 
programs that are not under the cognizance of technical bureaus of the Navy. 
The procurement requested is the minimum level and is essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of our training programs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. SuepparD. We will insert pages 1 through 4 of the justifications 
in the record at this point. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 








| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
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“Other procurement, Navy,” is a new appropriation containing all major pro- 
curement of the Navy with the exception of aircraft and missile procurement and 
ship construction. Programs funded herein were formerly included in various 
other Navy appropriations as indicated below. The consolidation of procurement 
items into this new appropriation will bring about a highly desired purification 
of the procurement as well as the operations and maintenance areas of funding 
in the Navy, and it conforms to the general structure of appropriations within 
the Department of Defense. 

The “Other procurement, Navy” appropriation provides for many programs 
vital to the continued effective operation of the Navy. The request for new 
authority of $4384 million in fiscal year 1961 will allow the Navy to carry out 
a balanced program of procurement for modernized equipment, improved weap- 
ons, and ammunition in support of the active fleet and operating aircraft, and 
for the support of the Naval Shore Establishment. Although this request repre- 
sents a decrease of $12,627,000 from the new obligational authority provided in 
fiscal year 1960 on a comparative basis, it will enable essential progress to be 
realized in the effective support of the naval forces and the efficiency in manage- 
ment of the Shore Establishment. 

Major elements of the program requested in fiscal year 1961 include $119.2 
million for ships electronics equipment, formerly budgeted for in “Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy.” This provides the latest radars, sonars, communication, 
and other equipments required in the modernization of and support for naval 
forces. 

A total of $94.6 million is requested for expendable ordnance including $36.9 
million for ammunition, $42.6 million for torpedoes, and $9.9 million for special 
weapons. These programs were budgeted for in fiscal year 1960 in the “Procure- 
ment of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” appropriation. Amounts requested 
provide basically for replacement of inventory consumed for training require- 
ments at peacetime rates with emphasis on the procurement of the newest type 
weapons, 

In the aireraft support area formerly budgeted under “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy,” $37.5 million is required for ground electronics and detec- 
tion equipment. Amounts are also included for major training devices and 
training aids. 

Capital items of equipment budgeted in fiscal year 1960 under the “Operations 
and maintenance, Navy” appropriation are also included in the new appropria- 
tion. In fiscal year 1961, $44.4 million is requested for procurement and rehabili- 
tation of shipboard components for the active fleet and Naval Reserve training 
forces; $52 million is required for aircraft support equipment and $36.4 million 
for other support equipment ; $21.8 million is provided for modernization of the 
naval communication system and procurement of automatic communication 
security devices. Also transferred from the operations and maintenance appro- 
priation are funds for the procurement of vehicles, trucks, trailers, construction, 
weight and materials handling equipment, and personnel support equipment. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The language of this new appropriation is designed to merge into a single 
account all major procurement, excepting aircraft, ships and missiles, formerly 
funded under the following appropriations : 

Aircraft and related procurement, Navy. 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. 

Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy. 
Operations and maintenance, Navy. 
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The establishment of this new appropriation is in conformance with the general 
structure of appropriations within the Department of Defence. 


Summary of comparative new obligational authority 
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Mr. Suepparp. Also insert in the record at this point page 1-1. 


(Page 1-1 follows:) 


Major activity 1: Ships support equipment, comparative new obligational authority 
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COMMAND AND COMBAT DIRECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the present status of development of the 
Command and Combat Direction System and what is their purpose, 
generally speaking ? 

Admiral Witson. I would like to ask Captain Mack to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Captain Mack. The Command and Combat Direction System cate- 
gory includes two major segments. One is for the operational control 
centers intended to handle the major fleet flag staffs and NATO com- 
mand functions. 

The other is the Naval Tactical Data System or NTDS. The 
operational control center program has shifted its technical collateral 
from military construction to this appropriation this year for the 
first time, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the purpose in doing that ? 

Captain Mack. It was to put the procurement of this kind of elec- 
tronic equipment into this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It has been done with the whole program? It was 
done last year, was it not? 

Captain Mack. This particular area shows in the fiscal year 1961 
for the first time, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the present status of your development? 
Are you ready to go on or is that status quo? 

Captain Mack. It is progressing satisfactorily, sir. We are con- 
tinuing evaluation but we have passed through areas where we can 
employ this equipment operationally now. So, in order to get on 
with the program, we are not only putting portions of it into use but 
continuing the evaluation of further developments. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your estimated total program for these 
systems ? 

‘Captain Mack. Through fiscal 1969 it is $450 million, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the total amount that has been funded as 
of now? 

Captain Mack. Through fiscal year 1960, sir, $25 million. 


FLEET AIR DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the present status of development of the 
fleet air defense equipment requested in your present budget ? 

Admiral James. There are a number of equipments that we are 
specifically requesting in this program, sir. They are largely in 
the area of long-range air search radar. The program for testing 
of these equipments in the initial models has progressed very satis- 
factorily, which encourages us to proceed with the specific procure- 
ment requested included in this request, totaling $25 million. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are there any items that are not in production now ? 
If so, what are they, and how many? 

Admiral James. There are quite a number of these items that are 
not in production in the sense of quantity production to date. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please list them for the purpose of the record and 
at the same time when they will be going into production. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 

AN/SPS-13 Large long-range radar: Evaluation in spring 1960. Production 
contract planned for fiscal year 1961 with funds requested in this budget. 

AN/SPA—40 Radar indicator: Operational evaluation commenced January 
1960. Service approval expected by September 1960. Production contract 
planned for fiscal year 1961 with funds requested in this budget. 

AN/SPS-30 Height-finding radar: Currently under evaluation. Production 
contract planned for fiscal year 1960 with funds previously appropriated. 

AN/SPA-48 Intercept tracking: Service approval expected by November 1960, 
Production contract planned for fiscal year 1961 with funds requested in this 
budget. 

Mr. Suerparp. What type plane will. this equipment control and 
what are the speed and altitude characteristics of the planes referred 
to? 

\dmiral Dopson. As I got the question, this is for the control, 
Mr. Chairman, of our high altitude and high speed jet aircraft in 
general. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which ones are involved, which types, what speed, 
what altitude, do you know? 

Admiral Dopson. They would be aircraft such as our new all- 
weather fighter, the F4-H airplane, which has set an altitude record, 
incidentally, of over 90,000 feet. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are the advantages of this equipment over 
that presently in use, if any ? 

Admiral James. This equipment gives us the opportunity to in- 
corporate into one radar what we call three coordinate determina- 
tions: angle, distance, and altitude. These are factors which are 
vital to the fire contro] solutions of air defense. This feature is 
incorporated in two of the new equipments that are coming into 
service. 

The other features of additional radars are greater range, which is 
always being sought in this day of faster aircraft to detect them at 
an earlier moment. 

ASW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice no significant increase in the antisubmar- 
ine warfare item. Is this the present limit of your capabilities in 
this respect or are there other reasons for this? 

Admiral James. The ASW program is increased slightly in this 
request. Most of the other areas have been reduced. The increase 
in ASW is an indication of hardware that is today available for 
purchase to install in active fleet ships that are becoming available 
during the year when this material will be delivered for shipboard 
installation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Because of the small amount evidenced in this par- 
ticular field and the interest of the military and this committee in 
this particular subject matter, is this the present limit of your capa- 
bility in this respect ? 

Admiral James. This is not the only field where we have antisub- 
marine warfare equipment involved. In our shipbuilding appro- 
priation, which was before you yesterday, there were many additional 
millions, the exact number I do not. hs ave, that are involved in this. 
Also in the “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” there are ASW 
commitments. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. What was your original request emanating from 
the Navy for funds in this particular field having to do with this 
particular item I just referred to? 

Admiral James. I will have to supply that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The original request for antisubmarine warfare in electronics equipment was 
$26,095,000. 

Mr. SuepparD. What are the advantages of this new equipment 
and what percentage of the surface antisubmarine warfare forces will 
be equipped with it through this procurement in expenditure of funds 
requested ? 

Admiral James. ASW equipment we are requesting is largely to 
improve the underwater detection of our surface and our submarine 
ships. The new sonars are significant improvements over those that 
have previously been in service. Up to now, for example, the ships 
in the operating forces are largely limited to detection ranges in the 
order of ards. Equipment that is called out for new construc- 
tion and which 1s also being backfitted into the FRAM I destroyers, 
other destroyers, and frigates in the operating forces will extend this 
range to ——— yards. 

We have two experimental equipments that are going on beyond to 
approximately 

Mr. Suepparp. It has been indicated in the field at least, if not 
on this level, that we are moving rather slowly in this program. What 
is the slowness due to, if there is slowness? Is it due to the fact of 
research and development, or what is the factor involved ? 

Admiral Witson. The installation of this whole schedule is tied 
in, phased in with our fleet rehabilitation and modernization program 
and our major conversion program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. So far as your production requirements are 
concerned, universally speaking, in this total field, not just this par- 
ticular field but in general, you are not having any production difli- 
culties? There are no slowdowns or production reluctance, as you 
might say ? 

Admiral James. We are having problems in extending the frontiers 
on underwater detection. This is a factor of getting more power into 
the water to go farther and to make an impact and to give a reflected 
bounce from craft. The power requirements are going up at such 
a rate that the design of the ships is being affected. We have to isolate 
these new equipments. There are many major problems. 

Yesterday, you might remember, you saw the escort research ship 
where in the bulbous bow, way forward, we have installed this newest 
of sonar equipments in order to separate it from the rest of the ship 
because of the tremendous power inputs. 

_These are developmental problems that are being pursued with 
vigor in several of our laboratories. We have, in fact, in what we 
term the SQS-26 ———— in the sense that we have gone almost 
times the range that we had in our present operating forces in this 
new equipment. We are still pursuing new ideas to break through 
this frontier. We are not plagued by production problems; we are 
plagued by having to seek the unknown. 
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Mr. Suerparp. If you are having that type difficulty, I could onl 
assume that it is having some ather realistic reactions in ship design 
Is that true or untrue? 

Admiral James. This is exactly true. The impact of these new de 
velopments on the art of naval architecture is tremendous. The whol 
ship really is now being designed around the sonar equipments and 
the antisubmarine detection equipments. 

Admiral Wixson. This makes the backfitting particularly difficul 
in ships already built. 

Mr. Suerparp, That presents an interesting question, gentlemen 
until such time as your actual power factor has been dev eloped to it: 
maximum degree of requirement or usability, as it were, how much 
is that going to slow down your ship design operations? The design 
operation being slowed down, it will obviously slow down your con 
structure program in the ship category. Is that an improper or propel 
assumption ¢ 

Admiral James. The impact is not quite that direct on our shiy 
design. In advance of the art, we are accommodating everything 
in the design of the ships that we can foresee, but it is not only in 
shipborne equipment that we are pondering and solving the prublem 
of antisubmarine detection and classification. This involves us alse 
in ————— detection systems. I am sure you are familiar with these. 
Also in the area of air detection there is much going on. ‘The design 
of the ships, in fact, is affected by these new ‘developments but not 
being held up. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it having any influence—that is, the power fac 
tor—upon your submerged shore protection devices ¢ 

Admiral James. No, sir; shore detection devices, did you say? 

Mr. Surprrarp. Yes. 

Admiral James. No, sir. 


FLEET OPERATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprrarp. What do you propose to pursue under the fleet 
operations program and how will this improve the existing system! 

Admiral James. The procurements here are in the area of coun- 
termeasures equipments in the order of almost $14 million, commun 

‘ations equipment in the amount of $23 million, navigation and detec- 
tion equipment in the order of $6 million. 

Particular emphasis is on development of the single-side band 
type of communications equipment. These are the major areas. We 
have a specific shopping list available. 

There are some very major improvements in the area of counter. 
measures particularly where we have not had equipments in the past 
that have been satisfactory. We have had successful evaluation, wt 
vall it operational evaluation, of new equipments in the counter: 
measures areas that will go into service. Another particular item 1 
single-side band type communication which has significantly im 
proved capability of communications over previously installed 
equipment. 

In the area of navigation equipment, we have also important ad. 
yancements that are obtainable with this new equipment that we ar‘ 
proposing to buy. 
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Mr. Sueprrarp. Due to the general scientific developments in this 
field, as you have expressed them and as I unticipate advancing as 
time goes on, I ask you the next question. This will undoubtedly 
meet your need at the present time, but how long do you project it 
will continue to meet your needs ? 

Admiral James. We are ever searching for new and better equip- 
ments. We are stimulating the industry to develop new and better 
equipments. We are in the program of research and development 
to do this. As we move forward with successful developments, these 
equipments requested will become obsolescent. We cannot predict 
with certainty when this will happen, but we certainly are pushing 
this frontier hard. Therefore, this equipment will be used aboarc 
our ships for a considerable length of time but it, as is every piece of 
hardware, is almost obsolescent the minute it starts to work. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you anticipate obsolescence being effective 

in the time element, if you have a concept in that field, 1 year, 2 
years, or what? 
* Admiral James. In our wartime-built ships there are equipments 
that today are continuing to provide acceptable service in all these 
fields. They are not the best. We have long since left them behind 
with the developments, but the exigencies of the situation demand 
that we continue to use them. I would predict all this equipment 
will remain installed in ships for in excess of 10 years. 

Mr. Surprarp. What degree of obsolescence will be affected as a 
results of the equipment you are presently asking for, which is the most 
modern you can get? How much already in existence will be in status 
of obsolescence ? 

Admiral James. Virtually everything that has been in service be- 
comes more obsolescent because of this new type equipment where 
it is new in the sense of first production for service. Some of these 
are repeat procurements of equipments that have not been superseded 
by new developments, but in the area of the new equipments the factor 
of obsolescence has started with the developments here. 


FUNDS OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT COST 


Mr. Sueprarp. Why cannot the request for machine tools, shop and 
printing service equipment be handled under the industrial funds, 
since most, if not all, of this will be involved with industrial fund 
operations ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. As I understand your question, sir, should 
we not fund replacement of industrial-type machine tools under indus- 
trial funds? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. This procedure has not been authorized under 
industrial fund concept as such up to this time. Perhaps sometime 
in the future it will, but we do not amortize and buy machine tools 
under the industrial fund at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can understand some of the machine tools being in 
that category, but I do not understand your printing service equip- 
ment not coming under the industrial fund. Why? 

Admiral Brarpstry. The reason is that a congressional committee 
has to approve every individual procurement of printing equipment, 
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and this is watched closely. That again is a capital item which has 
not been placed under the industrial “fund. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Is that due to a regulation requirement or actual 
spelling out of the law? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I cannot answer that specifically. May I in- 
sert the answer in the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, please. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 

The procurement of plant equipment, machine tools and capital equipment 
generally, for use by industrial fund activities, is prescribed in Department of 
Defense Directive 7410.4, a regulation issued by the Secretary of Defense pur- 
suant to statutory authority granted under section 405 of the National Security 
Act Amendment of 1949. This DOD directive does not permit the inclusion of 
amounts to cover depreciation on Government-owned equipment, thus, the ac- 
tivity has no funds to buy new plant property; and, except for a limited number 
of items specifically authorized by the directive, the procurement of capital 
equipment for use by industrial fund activities must be funded with other appro- 
priated funds. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions upon the item we just in- 
quired into having to do with ship support equipment ? 


Weapons, AIRCRAFT, AND WEAPONS Support EQUIPMENT 


The next item is that of “Weapons, aircraft, and weapons support 
equipment.” Insert in the record pages 2~1 and 2-2. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Major activity 2. Weapons, aircraft, and weapons support equipment—Comparatiu 
new obligational authority by budget activity 




















| Difference 
Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 196lestimate| 1961 com- | Justifica 
pared with | tion pag 
1960 | 
1910. Expendable ordnance...--..--- $103, 141,621 | $80,213,000 | $94,590,000 |+$14, 377, 000 = ys 
1920. Ordnance equipment----_----- 4, 626, 368 | 3, 740, 000 | 2, 410, 000 —1, 330, 000 e 
1930. Ground electronics and detec- | 
tion equipment -__._..--...--- 30, 458, 405 39, 005, 000 37, 500, 000 —1, 505, 000 2-1 
1940. Aircraft support equipment--_- 41, 147, 811 | 58, 724, 000 52, 017, 000 —6, 707, 000 2-1 
1950. Other support equipment----_-_. 18, 601, 882 28, 858, 000 30, 534, 000 +-1, 676, 000 2-2 
1960. POLARIS support equipment_|.............-]_..---.-.-...- 5, 900, 000 +-5, 900, 000 2-2 
Total comparative new obli- 
gational authority._...--..] 197, 976, 087 210, 540, 000 222, 951,000 | +12,411,000 |_........ 
Net adjustments for comparative 
transfers (new obligational author- 
Oe gia saa sbceaha tiadichinga alin csliedanataasininans aioe |—197, 976, 087 —210, 540,000 |..........-..- +210, 540,000 j_....-.... 
sili iat a cteegll aeeelaig estaba paid Loa att 
Total new obligational author- | 
Saat APU SEIN gic oT ccc ca cwendad |oosaascedicnde 222, 951,000 |+-222, 951,000 |.....-... 
Less obligations to be incurred in 
NII see Ads ceed cui ni cnbaneaebceewe 9, 000, 000 +9, 000,000 |...-.--... 
Obligations against current-year | 
Ee ene ae eae aie a a 213, 951,000 |4+-213, 951,000 |_....---. 
Add obligations agi ainst prior-year | 
authority transferred from other 
i hitb ebeisene antes aca tbiinswteis 2,000, 000 | +-2, 000, 000 |.....--.. 
Total direct obligations in | 
POU OTN i. ccc namcelavencwondacnbatnciees 5 aecttewnake 215, 951,000 |+215, 951,000 |.-.-.....- 





Mr. Suepparp. What is your estimate of free assets for expend 
able ordnance in fiscal year 1960 and how does this compare with th 
amount set forth in the fiscal vear 1961 budget ¢ 
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Admiral Dopson. In fiscal year 1960, Mr. Chairman, we estimate 
approximately $10 million of free assets. We are estimating in 1961 
no free assets in this area, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your estimate for 1961 ? 

Admiral Dopson. We estimate none for 1961. These assets, Mr. 
Chairman, are generated primarily through our military aid pro- 
grams, from the sale in the past of more or less obsolescent weapons 
from off the shelf. Therefore, we have had the reimbursements from 
these sales to procure new and more modern equipment. 

Our allies today are seeking the same kind of modern weapons we 
are providing to our own fleet, and we, therefore, estimate no free 
assets in 1961. 

MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Suerrarp. To what extent are you purchasing mobilization 
reserves in the expendable ordnance project and what will be the level 
of your stocks at that time or as of now, rather? 

Admiral Dopson. Approximately 13 percent of this activity, Mr. 
Chairman, is for mobilization reserves. The dollar figure is $12,- 
333,000. 

Mr. Suepearp. Who is the authority for the set-aside in the mobili- 
zation reserve program? Where does that have its origin ? 

Admiral Dopson. The requirements are Soeinilated bey the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are any of the major items contemplated for pro- 
curement in the ordnance area still in the R. & D. or service evlua- 
tion stage? 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir. Actually in this area we are procuring 
new items for the first time in several instances. The items are clas- 
sified, however, and will have to be presented off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Admiral Dopson. The items we have been discussing off the record 
are the only items that are being procured new for the first time in 
this appropriation. However, they all have passed the research and 
development stages and are now ready for production. 


TORPEDOES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What are the characteristics and kill capabilities 
of the new torpedoes you have referred to? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman, your committee staff has been fur- 
nished a classified sheet giving the complete requirements and kill 
capabilities of each of the ——-— torpedoes that are being procured 
in this activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. You might go into some detail on that. We might 
have it available, but I would like the committee to hear it so if they 
have inquiries at this time, they would be at liberty to make them based 
upon your answer. 

Admiral Dopson. I can give a general statement on each of the 
torpedoes, It will have to be classified. I have a supporting witness 
here who can discuss them in much more detail. 

Mr. Snuerrarp. Please make a comment briefly on the subject mat- 
ter. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Can anything be done to speed up this program}! 

Admiral Dopson. We believe the quantities we are planning in this 

request, sir, are adequate for evaluation purposes. 

Mr. Sneprarp. Is there any question as to speeding up the pro- 
gram? They may be adequate, but is there anything that can be done 
to speed that program up ? 

Admiral Dopson. I think the program is going at pretty much to 
speed now, Mr. Chairman. This program is jus past the laboratory 
stage and the quantities we are requesting here are adequate to evalu- 
ate the weapon. We hope to procure in egies tion quantities in our 
follow-on budget next year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But your statement was it would be 2 or 3 years 
before it actually becomes fleet operational. That was my interpre- 
tation of your comment. Under those circumstances, it would occur 
to me if there is anything within the bounds of reasonable produe- 
tion you could do to get the more expeditious consideration, it might 
be well to do it. It might be phased in with the program but that 
does not necessarily mean the program is being efliciently operated 
on a production requirement. If I am wrong in my concept, correct 
me. 

Admiral Wirson. I think we are watching this very closely, Mr. 
Chairman, and if it turned out as well as we hope, there will be great 
emphasis on it in the next program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as those that you are going to purchase for 
test and evaluation purposes are concerned, when do you expect final 
delivery in that field exclusively ? 

Admiral Dopson. There is about an 18-month lead time on these 
items, sir. We would expect them to be delivered toward the end 
of fiscal 1962 

Mr. SuerparD. Who is your prime contractor in this field ? 

Admiral Dopson. The Aerojet General Corp., Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. How close are you to the expediting aspect of this 
thing ? 

Admiral Dopson. We feel this program is being expedited and ace- 
celerated about as fast as we can with the dollars available here and 
with the capability of the contractor at this point. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean by that the contractor, just the prim 
contractor, or the prime contractor and his subcontractors? There 
are indications that in many instances you have backlogs piling uy 
with certain firms in the United States wherein they are maintaining 
a major portion of production, where some of it could be farmed ou 
to subcontractors with capability in the field. That is why I am ask 
ing you the question: How closely is it scrutinized to see that you 
are getting the production you should get with the funds present]; 
being spent ? 

Admiral Dopson. We go to more than one source after the torped 
is fully developed and we have an adequate documentation or dat: 
package with which to secure both competition and alternate sources 
We also have a very adequate in-house capability to build these tor 
pedoes in our own plants, particularly our Naval Ordnance Plant a 
Forest Park, Ill. We would plan with production quantities t 
accelerate manufacture by splitting production between the develope 
and our own plant at Forest Park. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Are there any production facilities provided in this 
If so, at which locations and how much is involved ? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman, there are no production facilities 
in the form of land or brick and mortar. The small amounts budgeted 
for industrial facilities are for general-purpose machine tools only. 
They are scheduled to go into three of our ordnance plants. One of 
them is the Naval Ordnance Plant at Forest Park, Ill., which I 
described to you. That is a torpedo plant, primarily. Some tools 
are scheduled for our Naval Propellant Plant at Indian Head, Md., 
and the other plant which will get tools is at Louisville, Ky. 


FLIGHT CHECK BY FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. SuHepparp. Why is it necessary for the Federal Aviation Agency 
to perform flight checks of Navy-operated navigational aids at the 
Navy’s expense? What isthe story back of that requirement ? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman, we find it cheaper to coordinate 
this effort with the Federal Aviation Agency. It requires an air- 
plane equipped for this purpose with very extensive instrumentation, 
and a well-trained, highly specialized crew to check out every piece 
of navigational equipment in our control towers. We do this on a 
reimbursable basis, and by buying this service from the FAA we do 
not have to invest in the airplanes or equipment. We do not have to 
pay per diem rates for the unproductive time between stations while 
carrying out these checks. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you do any of it yourselves? 

Admiral Dopson. We do not do any at all. 
for our continental and oversea bases, alike. 

Mr. Surrparp. Are they equipped to do this or do they contract it 
out ? 

Admiral Dopson. The FAA does this themselves, sir. 
burse them for their services. 

Mr. Forp. Are you familiar with the kind of aircraft they use for 
this operation ? 

Admiral Dopson. IT am not sure exactly of the model, Mr. Ford, 
but it would be one of the large transport type aircraft specially con- 
figured with a great deal of instrumentation for this purpose. 

Mr. Forp. Could you find out and insert in the record the type 
of aircraft that they use to do this job for your Navy installations? 

Admiral Dopnson. Yes, sir: I shall supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


FAA does this work 


We reim- 


TyPrs oF AIRCRAFT UTILIZED BY FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The Federal Aviation Agency provides air navigational aid flight inspection 
services for Navy and civil installations, utilizing the following types of air- 
craft : 

Douglas DC-3 

Douglas C—54 

Consolidated Convairs 
Fairchild (C—123) 

Lockheed Constellations (749A) 
Martin RB57A Canberras 
Boeing KC-135 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Do you plan mobilization stockpiles of sonobuoys 
with fiscal year 1961 funds? 

Admiral Dopson. We are only buying, in this request, the amounts 
to meet the minimum fleet training requirements. This is a very im- 
portant antisubmarine warfare item, as you recognize, sir. We do 
have future plans and requirements from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to buy sonobuoys. However, we are attempting to improve re- 
liability of current sonobuoys and get better ones before we put exten- 
sive funds into procurement of this item. 


GROUND HANDLING AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Snepparp. In the face of the decreasing number of operational 
planes, what is the need for a sharply increasing ground handling and 
shop equipment program, about 30 percent since 1959? 

Admiral Dopson. The increase in estimate is required because we 
will be buying in this area equipment to be delivered in calendar 1962 
for the new kinds of aircraft that will be operating in that period. 
There will be quite a few new aircraft during that period. Our new 
all-weather F4-H airpline, for instance, the new low-level attack A2-F 
airplane, the new early warning plane, the W2-F, the new antisub- 
marine airplane, the P3-V. 

The equipment for support of these airplanes is more complex and 
more costly. Actually in this particular activity most of the funds 
budgeted are for the installation of equipments bought in prior years. 
The actual amount of procurement of new equipment is lower than in 
previous ye ars. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the present status of your portable sound 
suppression devices ? 

Admiral Dopson. We have a few of these portable sound suppres- 
sors delivered and in service at this moment at some of our airfields, 
Mr. Sheppard. This is a device that we wheel up behind a jet air- 
craft to suppress the sound so that our men can work around the jet 
engine when it is being tuned up for long and extended periods of 
time at high power. The device is fully developed. Weare buying it 
in production quantities. We havea continued program out for about 
2 more years to supply all our jet airfields with this equipment. 

Mr. Suepparn. Is it comparable or parallel with the same type sup: 
pression being utilized by the Air Force ? 

Admiral Dopson. It is comparable but this is our own Navy design. 
We are not buying the same equipment that the Air Force uses. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you are in a noise suppression operation, you 
are dealing with decibel control. If one particular type design will do 
it, from the decibel requirement, I am wondering why we do not have 
the same general pattern. Why should there be two different designs? 

Admiral Dopson. Our equipment, sir, is light and portable, and we 
are attempting in the Navy to develop equipment that can be used 
both afloat and ashore. We use this equipment aboard our aircraft 
carriers, as well. I believe the Air Force goes in for heavier and less 
mobile type equipment than we are using in the Navy. 
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Mr. Suepparb. In other words, your water aspect is the controlling 
factor so far as the standard design accomplishment is concerned ? 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir, rather than standardization in this in- 
stance with the Air Force. 


MIRROR LANDING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Suepprarp. How many active aircraft carriers do not have mir- 
ror landing systems and what has been the reason for the delay in 
the installation ? 

Admiral Dopson. I do not believe I can give you a precise answer 
to that. I will supply it for the record. I can give you a general 
statement. All of our attack aircraft carriers are equipped with the 
mirror landing system. It is an essential piece of equipment in the 
operation of jet aircraft. 

Since all our attack carriers are operating jet aircraft, they all are 
equipped with the mirror landing system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it confined to the total requirements? Do you 
have it available for the total requirement, operationally speaking, 
or not ? 

Admiral Dopson. We expect to supply all our active carriers with 
this equipment, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What prompted the question is this. On page 2-22 
of your justifications I see the following language : 

The principal landing aids included in the 1961 program are the procurement 
and installation of the mirror landing system aboard aircraft carriers and at 
one training activity. 

That is what motivated the question. That is your justifications. 
Which is right, your testimony or the justification ? 

Admiral Dopson. We are adding this equipment, Mr. Chairman, 
to the antisubmarine class of carriers, which are not fully equipped 
now. We are also buying this mirror landing equipment for our shore 
installations. There also is a new and advanced type of mirror land- 
ing system that we are procuring with this appropriation. 


PROGRAM YOR PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Insert in the record a table showing by projects the 
funds in this budget for the purchase of equipment for the Pacific 
Missile Range and note the amounts funded in previous programs. 
Please supply that for the record. 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Pacific Missile Range 


]In thousands] 

















i 
| 
Appropriation or project | Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 1961 
andes ; a i "i cats aiaeihiaos se 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy: 
Missiles and related equipment: 
EE EE ee ee ee $20, 345 $29, 587 $43, 018 
SaINInNER RII ee a euining 10, 709 | 11, 210 14, 892 
ee ee reo 28, 227 | 38, 791 9, 182 
Alterations and repairs eas Oa a 1, 148 | 989 1, 742 
Total, research, development, test, and evaluation, 
SUI bd ra diab Ges cea OM cieataich ani Raabe anh naam 60, 429 80, 577 | 68, 764 
Other procurement, Navy: 
Weapons, aircraft and weapons support equipment: 
Aircraft support equipment: | 
Handling and shop equipment-_.........-.-------- 309 687 | 200 
Other s support equipment: | 
SR a dt ee aeebeer | 40 11 | 169 
Specialized gro und e quipn lent _. cals cacen wil 32 356 494 
Me teorological equipment. ......_....--.---- is 690 | 59 | 574 
Photographie equipment. _-.-.-- eae Noss Bea 461 | 653 | 1,472 
Total, weapons, aircraft and weapons support | 
a a Bd | 1, 582 1, 766 | 2, 900 
Operation and maintenance, Navy: 
Weapons and facilities: | | 
Flight operations. - ee Di ee abd 619 | 610 708 
Weapons rework and maintenance: | 
Shop modernization and rehabilitation...._...- 61 495 425 
Supporting programs | 
General station and ground e juipment- eae 400 | 400 | 348 
Photography. _-__- a ae 683 | 748 | 1, 057 
Total, weapons and facilities_.........____ : 1, 763 2, 253 2, 538 
Total, Bureau of Naval Weapons appropriations_| 63, 724 | 84, 596 74, 241 
Other procurement, Navy | } 
Civil engineering support equipment_........---..--.--- | 702 | 1, 967 | 986 
Supply support equipment 18 | 95 | 21 
Operation and maintenance, Navy | | 
Servicewide operations_...__ Bee re eee oe kaa a | 310 338 | 422 
Ships and facilities- , ie Se CE Bek ec te Sees is 80 | ot) 8 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy_......-..----.---- as | 0 10, 000 0 
Military construction, Navy_.....____-__- i ee 14, 000 | 25, 823 5, 049 
Total, Pacific Missile Range Appropriations_____...___- 78, 834 122, 899 | 80, 899 





Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions upon the weapons, aircraft 
and weapons support equipment ? 

Mr. Forp. I was out at Vandenberg Air Force Base and the Paci- 
fic Missile Range last fall. You are in the process of getting the 
Pacific Missile Range set up and certain aspects of the V andenberg 
Air Force operation transferred to the Pacific Missile Range. I can- 
not recall the name of the building or the part of the operation that 
is involved, but up on the hill behind the Vandenberg Air Force Base 
there is a specific installation which has up to that time and I believe 
still been operated by the Air Force, It is a relatively new building. 

What will happen to that building or that operation once the Paci- 
fic Missile Range starts to handle all or a substantial part of the track- 
ing, and so forth, there? 

The thing Iam concerned about is that this is a relatively new build- 
ing, which I understand is highly essential to the operation. Is the 
Navy contemplating taking over that building or duplicating that 
building for its own oper ation? 
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Admiral Dopson. I am not familiar with the precise building 
of which you speak, but the Air Force will retain its Vandenber 
Air Force Base. We operate some five different ranges mal 
with the Pacific Missile Range which extend out over the ocean areas. 
The Air Force may still fire training missiles from their own base 
and use our ranges for instrumentation and tracking of their missiles. 

(Additional information supplied for the record follows:) 


VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE 
INSTRUMENTATION FACILITIES TO BE UTILIZED BY PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


The instrumentation facilities at the Vandenberg Air Force Base about which 
Mr. Ford inquired are believed to be the instrumentation control center, the 
command control building, and the Telemetry antenna TLM-18. 

The Pacific Missile Range will utilize the instrumentation control center 
building as a control center for interconnection of range safety communications 
and data transmission circuits between various Vandenberg Air Force Base 
launch pads and the range operation building at the Naval Missile Facility, 
Point Arguello. The Vandenberg Air Force Base range safety equipment now 
in the instrumentation control center will be relocated in another building. 

The command control building is equipped with AN/FRW-2 transmitters, 
10-kilowat amplifiers and antennas, and will be used jointly by Vandenberg 
Air Force Base and the Pacific Missile Range for range safety on a scheduled 
basis. The Telemetry antenna is used by Vandenberg Air Force Base but is 
available for the Pacific Missile Range on a scheduled basis. 

The Navy has no plans for the duplication of any facilities available at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base for the use of the Pacific Missile Range. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Laird. 


PURCHASE OF SONOBUOYS 


Mr. Larrp. During 1960 the Navy accelerated its purchase of sono- 
buoys, and I notice you are going forward with an increased purchase 
of sonobuoys in this budget. What have you done about the reli- 
ability of sonobuoys? 

Admiral Witson. Sonobuoys purchased in this budget are a re- 
designed buoy to greatly improve reliability. 

Mr. Lamp. The reliability of the sonobuoys you have been pur- 
chasing has not been very good. 

Admiral Dopson. The sonobuoys in the past, sir, have been pur- 
chased under a performance specification which, according to our 
calculations, gives us the desired reliability. 

Mr. Larrp. How did you make that calculation ? 

Admiral Dopson. These sonobuoys are tested this way. Out of 
ach production lot of 800 buoys we take out 35 buoys for evaluation 
of that particular production lot. They are disassembled and care- 
fully examined by our Electronics Laboratory at Johnsville. We 
then take these sonobuoys down to Patuxent and submit them to 
drop tests from aircraft, check their performance, and pick them up 
and examine them after the evaluation. This is the program which 
determines by statistical calculations whether the production lot 


meets this ——— percentage reliability. 
While we are getting ———— reliability, as measured by the proce- 


dure I have described, we have found that the reliability after the 
sonobuoys remain on the shelf for long periods before use is not up 
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to our required level. This year we are putting some of our sono- 
buoy funds into an expanded reliability program. We are tighten- 
ing up the specifications, and we are obtaining a data package by 
which we can require all of our sonobuoy producers to produce the 
same kind of sonobuoy, not only to meet a performance specification 
but to meet a detailed specification as well. We hope by this proces 
to further improve our reliability and also to improve the shelf life 
and reliability after the sonobuoy remains on the shelf. 

Mr. Larrp. The sonobuoy bidding is getting to be kind of a cut- 
throat. business. 

Admiral Dopson. We realize that, sir. We have spread our con- 
tracts this year to six different contractors, and the bidding is highly 
competitive, which is contributing to the unreliability of the sono. 
buoys we are now buying. 

Mr. Lamp. Is there not some way you can write good reliability 
standards into your specifications ? 

Admiral Dopson. We are doing that and tightening up on ou 
reliability specifications. We intend to cut down the number of con: 
tractors in this field and award our next year’s procurement to those 
who are producing the most reliable buoys. 

Mr. Larrp. Have you established any kind of a study to improve 
the reliability of these sonobuoys ¢ 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir. We have contracts with Western Elec. 
tric, Bell Laboratory, and we have projects in our own laboratory 
facilities, our electronic laboratory at Johnsville and our naval avionics 
facility at Indianapolis. 

There is a great deal of effort being invested by the Navy under 
“Research and development” for improving the reliability of the 
sonobuoy system. 

Mr. Latrp. It seems to me that the weapons you are purchasing here 
are much more reliable than the detection equipment you are buy- 
ing. 

Admiral Dopson. This is quite an elaborate operation. The sono- 
buoy has to be carried into an aircraft, and it is dropped from the air- 
craft at high speed at a temperature perhaps of 90° F. It has to with- 
stand the impact of hitting water and sudden change of temperature 
down to, perhaps, 30° or lower. 

It must not leak. It is an intricate receiving and transmitting sys- 
tem that has to work after going through all “of this. It is rather a 
tough design problem and we expend a great deal of effort in our own 
laboratories and in industry as well in trying to improve the quality of 
our sonobuoys. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you find the type of bidding that you have on these 
sonobuoys does not lend itself to est: ablishing good reliability ? 

Admiral Dopson. We think we went too far in this direction with 
the last 2 or 3 years of procurement, as I mentioned, by highly com- 
petitive, advertised bidding. We are really getting cheap buoys 
rather than 100 percent reliable buoys by this method of procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Larrp. The thing that amazed me as I looked at the problem 
was that it did not seem to me there was a real attempt in the specifica- 
tions to insure reliability. 

Admiral Dopson. The specifications do insure reliability, sir; and 
we have checked each production lot by actual laboratory examination 
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and by actual drop tests. We do get the reliability guaranteed in 
the contract or else that production lot is run back through the con- 
tractor’s plant and reworked at his own expense. These are fixed- 
price contracts. 

Mr. Lairp. Is that true in the buy you make on a particular con- 
tract or is it just true of the initial buy ¢ 

Admiral Dopson. No, sir. This is something that takes place on 
each production lot of 800 from each contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. Minsuatu. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have a few questions on three remaining items, and 
unless there is objection on the part of the committee, I will proceed. 


ComMAND Surrort EQuirpMENT 
We will insert page 3-1 in the record at this point. 
(The page follows :) 


Major activity 3: Command support equipment, comparative new obligational 


authority by budget activity 

















| Difference 
Budget activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} 1961 com- Justifica- 
| | | pared with | tion page 
1960 
| —S se _———-> 
SS ae sa aes | 
1110. Communication and other | | 
support equipment: Total com- 
parative new obligational author- | | | 
ity etnies aes ____...| $13,741,130 | $17,983,000 | $21,839,000 | +$3, 856, 000 | 3-2 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
ONG a ae nb eeens | —13, 741, 1380 | —17, 983,000 |____._.-- +-17, 983, 000 
ee te eee en i cael 
Total new obligational author- | 
ia 1 ORO, MORIN gps ann dadaxeacelebenaudnddlnase | 21, 839,000 | +21, 839, 000 
Obligations against current-year | | 
re ee ais il ira 21, 839, 000 +21, 839, 000 | 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
CN ad eis nea dam own Jos ceseeeecedsn|aesecsess —, 21, 839, 000 | +21, 839, 000 | 


ASW PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is your total program for the installation of 
new type equipment for installation in support of the antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW) program ? 

Admiral Virpen. Mr. Chairman, the ASW program specifically 
here has some equipment which is included in the part under the 
Naval Security Group. This is a classified area, and, if I may, I would 
like to go off the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Reporter, you will treat it accordingly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is your total program for the installation of 
this equipment ? 

Admiral Virpen. This equipment for 1961 is $3,060,000. For di- 
rection-finding equipment—this is part of a phased program of re- 
placement over a period of several years, and the total figure I do 
not have here with me, but it would be in the neighborhood of four 
times that amount. 
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Mr. Suepparp. All right; supply the accurate figure. 

Admir al Virpon. Yes, sir. 

As far as other ASW equipment is concerned ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Give us the support program now, please. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Several years of research and development have made available improved 
equipments and techniques which very substantially increase our capability of 
detecting and locating possible enemy targets. The Navy's high frequency 
direction finding nets are under the direction of the Naval Security Group. The 
major portion of the effort and results of high frequency direction finding is 
in direct support of antisubmarine warfare. Initial procurement in the amount 
of $3.060 million of these improved equipments is programed for fiscal year 
1961, with approximately $5 million programed for procurement for each of 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

Installation of this equipment, at a total estimated cost of $4,340 million, will 
begin in fiscal year 1962 and will be completed for all stations by end fiscal year 
1965. Thus the total cost for equipment procurement and installation to provide 
this increased capability is estimated to be $17.4 million. 

Admiral Virven. In the antisubmarine warfare picture for “Com- 
munication equipment” included in here, it is spread throughout. 
This is a Navy-wide program and, therefore, it is not specific ally 
earmarked antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you do not have your installation 
support aspect of the program separated from your general require: 
ments, as such, at the moment; is that it ? 

Admiral Virpen. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Can you prepare that for the record? Would it 
take too much research, time, and expenditure ? 

Admiral Virpen. We can do this, sir. However, I think the word 
support” here is what is getting us into some difficulty because com- 
munications is really integral with all of the operational requirements, 
command requirements, weapons system requirements of the Navy, 
and so forth. One equipment may serve any of a number of functions. 

We attempt to avoid function: alization which results in duplication 
of equipment when we can use one for two purposes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


iT 


In this request, the amount of $9,979,000 is programed for procurement of 
a aids and devices for the Naval Establishment, and the amount 
of $5,467,000 for the procurement of communication equipment for the naval 
communi sation system. 

The following table shows the amounts allocated for procurement of equip- 
ment in support of the antisubmarine warfare program: 


Type of equipment Shore in- | Shipboard Total 
stallation 


Cprremernnninns OITO OI) ANWR i oe oe cnt cccescceccanccad $444, 900 | $1, 975, 000 $2, 370, 200 
Communication equinment...........-.-<.sa<cn=<s+--<--- Wemwapanine 1, 100, 000 0 1, 100, 000 





Mr. Suepparp. What portion of this will you fund through fiscal 
year 1961? 

Admiral Virpen. This is a continuing program and in the area 
of general support items listed here we have funded about one-third 
to one-quarter. 

In the area of cryptographic, it is slightly more than that. 


All procurement of equipment is in accordance with phased plans which take 
into consideration operational requirements, space availability, personnel, and 
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other factors which may relate to a particular function. For example, many 
of the items included in this estimate have been procured in quantity in prior 
years while other items have been initially introduced into the procurement 


program in fiscal year 1961. 


a 


The table below indicates the phasing of procure- 
ment of the equipments included in this estimate: 


Fiscal year Future 
Funded 1961 funding 
funding 
ee ee ee 
OGreptograpdic 0408 ONG COVICOS «5 ooo cceccswneccdocccccuansecssaee $13, 406, 410 | $9, 979, 484 | $28, 113, 000 
Naval security group equipntent........ 22.2... .sn cc nccewncennnns- 3, 758, 100 6, 137, 090 12, 840, 000 
Comin CONN CUO ne ia cans dk a tse ewencncdceceacecs« 11, 052, 065 5, 467, 000 17, 928, 000 





Crvi ENGINEERING Suprort EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerprarp. We will insert in the record pages 4-1 and 4-3, 


inciusive. 


(The pages follow :) 


Major activity 4: Civil engineering support equipment, comparative new obligational 
authority by budget activity 























| Difference 
Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- Justifica- 
pared with | tion page 
| 1960 
2510. Transportation and construc- 
tion equipment__..-....----- $19, 122,655 | $11, 302, 000 $9, 674,000 | —$1, 628,000 |...-.-.... 
2520. Other support equipment-_-__-_--| 1, 231, 162 929, 000 674, 000 =~ 206, 000 }.2ccnsenne 
Total comparative new obli- 
gational authority........--- 20, 353, 817 12, 231, 000 10, 348, 000 —1, 883, 000 |......... ~ 
Net adjustment for comparative 
RIN. ic autashcninn ds eatieneruten Amal —20, 353,817 | —12, 231,000 |..-..-...-.._. +12, 231,000 |.......-.. 
Total new obligational au- | 
thority in budget dockment |... 2. ..ccsecebecscccccccesss 10, 348,000 | +10, 348,000 |_....-.-.. 
Obligational against current-year 
BEE okie cckekduasddacucediisseetesct nadeeeedelsenassaanauwan 10, 348,000 | +10, 348,000 |......--.. 
Total direct obligations in 
bucdwet Geemaiits ok iccckin ts a dadbacksdeleecdsdcusencus 10, 348,000 | 4-10, 348,000 |........-. 





Masor ACTIVITY 4 





Crvitn ENGINEERING SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Budget activity 2510 Transportation and construction equipment 


IE ROMS E ATA i a a ae ene $9, 674, 000 
RAD CRIS cco ae hcl ih aE a Gl a ek ea 11, 302, 000 
INN) ot a a a ee 19, 122, 655 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget activity provides for the procurement and first destination trans- 
portation costs of passenger-carrying vehicles ; general purpose trucks and trail- 
ers; special automotive equipment; construction and weight handling equipment, 
and railroad equipment for Navywide use, excluding the Marine Corps. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
Maximum utilization was made of funds available for procurement of trans- 
portation, construction and allied equipment. The passenger-carrying vehicle 


inventory has been reduced by 16 percent between fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 


1959. 


plished by the end of fiscal year 1960. 





It is estimated that an additional reduction of 152 


units can be accom- 
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MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Funds in the amount of $17,674,000, or $230,000 less than the comparative 
obligations in fiscal year 1960, are required in fiscal year 1961. However, the 
use of free assets from stock drawdown reduces the new obligational authority 
required to $9,674,000 in fiscal year 1961, or $1,628,000 less than in fiscal year 
1960 as shown in the following table: 


Budget activity 2510: Transportation and construction equipment, comparative new 
obligational authority by budget projects 


| | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Difference, 
| Fiscal year| 1960 esti- 1961 esti- 1961 com- 
| 1959 actus al mate mate } pared 
| with 1960 


Budget project 





2510A. Passenger-carrying vehicles_..................--| $3, 761, 771 $3, 012, 000 | $3,716,000 | +$704, 000 
2510B. Trucks and trailers..............-___._- paca aor 6, 673, 000 | 6, 107, 000 — 566, 000 
2510C. Specialized automotive equipment : 1, 528,048 | 1,665,000 | 2, 269, 000 +-604, 000 
2510D. Construction and weight handling e juipment- 7, 716, 540 6, 554, 000 5, 582, 000 —972, 00 
2510F. Railroad equipment..__......-.-.---- RS 97, 215 bee eea kas Lea Daan ceili 
| 

viii ee cars sins 

Total comparative obligations ......_--- ‘ 19, 122, 655 17, 904, 000 17, 674, 000 —230, 000 
Adjustment for free assets from stock drawdown__----_-.|---.--_----- —6, 602, 000 |—8, 000, 000 | —1, 398, 000 


-| 
--| 
Total comparative new obligational authority ta 19, 122 655 | 11, 302, 000 “9, 674,000 | —1, 628, 00 





The projects included in this activity are: 


Passenger-carrying vehicles (2510A) 


1DG) coatimnion wlineone cc oss ech cc ceccncncacconnscucatescd $3, 716, 000 
Tee I YR 2 ET ae ee oe ee a ee ee ae eee 3, 012, 000 
I a i kt snares tatuepaae eee 3, 761, 771 


This — provides for the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the entire Naval Establishment, except for the Marine Corps. 

Funds in the amount of $3,716,000 are requested for the replacement of 1,166 
over-age and wornout vehicles. The following table shows a breakdown of 


planned procurement. 

Mr. Srerparp. I wish you would please add columns to the tables 
on page 4-4 showing proposed inventory of vehicles by type for June 
30, 1960 and 1961. 

(The information requested follows, as a separate insert :) 


Passenger carrying vehicles 


| . oe 
Fiscal year 1960 | | Fiscal year 1961 Esti- 


| | 
Inven- | pe ec eer | 
Item | tory, jor funded | | inven- 
June | Quan-| Unit | | inven- | Quan-| Unit tory, 
30,1959} tity cost |Total cost tory, tity | cost | Total cost June 
June | | | 30, 1961 


| 30, 1960 


Bus, BOC, 16 to 48 





passenger ee oe 165 | $5,600 | $924, 000 | 1,309 | 407 | $5,330 | $2, 169, 310 1, 309 
Bus, intergal, 44 to | | | 
47 passenger __ 80 0 0 0 80 0 | 0 | 0 80 
Bus, trailer, pas- | | | | | : 
senger digveton 250 | 31 4,700 | 145,700 | 235 | 24 4, 900 | 117, 600 235 
Sedans, light - --- 4, 128 409 | 1,500 | 613, 500 3, 993 27 | 1,500 | 640, 500 3, 868 
Sedans, medium... 64 10 2, 900 29, 000 66 10 | 2,900 | 29, 000 66 
Sedans, heavy 7 0 0 0 7 | 0 | 0 | 0 7 
Sedans, limousine - - 6 0 | 0 0 2 | 0 | 0 0 2 
Station wagons- -- 1,748 | 380] 1,750} 665,000} 1,748] 123] 1,950 239, 850 1,748 
Carryalls __- 1,091 | 244 2, 100 512, 400 | 1,091 | 175 | 2,000 | 350,000 | 1,091 
Freight ee 4 ; 122, 400 |_- : : pits ie 160, 740 1..c..0c8 
Total ase 8,683 | 1,239 |_.....-.|3, 012,000 8, 531 oe -| 3,716,000 | 8, 406 
| | | | | 
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TRANSPORTATION AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Budget activity 2510. Shore establishment and operating forces, fiscal year 1961 





a mr areas a 


























Eligible for | Not eligible | Planned 
General items and category replacement | for procurement 
| replacement | 
—_—— . =e - Se Se a a oa -~—-— 
A. Passenger carrying vehicles: | 
Bus BOG. 16 to 45 PONE ioc. 3 ccs cecnsscecsctnceens 522 | 787 407 
Bus, intergal, 44 to 47 passenger.-........---- se alae iadaccants 4 | 76 0 
ie Cee Ce oc debe sivipnbewendnmdeesan 61 174 | 24 
ta 788 | 3, O80 427 
I III fa liens accaunedannabaddeuduuuwenuaies 41 25 10 
Sedans, heavy-.-.-.---- Laat Got tekcnia esecenibpatabamadinmcieaal | 0 | 7 | 0 
eee ee Sk Sa Oh oh wadichwenoemenecdd auees ou a 0} 0 
Bie RN a rcncdasadardoascmdncdweneenccwaselibets | 148 1,600 | 123 
Pg dadedadste kebccwsabanennunenkesnsedebuuaseoun 175 916 175 
a aaa 1, 741 6, 665 1, 166 
| = ——— == 
B. Trucks and trailers (general purpose): | 
a Te ee ee Seceune 16, 140 14, 163 2, 304 
RMT 5 Sie. one Ew anene i bebckewaeavevorssuaeel 1, 835 1, 838 | 256 
Basi se elle a 17, 975 | 16,001 | 1 2, 560 
C. Specialized automotive equipment: 
WEE codassndnseucicceeneraehevsesunieenaatioweaes 2, 433 1, 230 166 
WI i oo ane atnebinb eh eeannaenanmeiia ies 2, 309 | 1,219 | 66 
SENS hwo uusacianinin chiens Kasesan ome namibakewen 28 | 2 9 
Amianee.....-........<.. FETE OR MED 318 | 183 | 81 
RIGO Tien dssicnocoks Sagan lgte haciigkeg aandaia ek aet mete | 11 | 1 3 
SIIINE citccakuwckeedaests maseetalemeaibumeiinnnnt 5, 099 2, 635 325 
| — 
D, Construction and weight handling equipment: } 
I ice ni econ ade maaan dis ew watts eminsiinds | 12, 307 | 14, 840 | 1,014 
Weight handling | 1, 297 1, 921 38 
ARNE, Lk aca bocad hubusakeedconeatensatanenses 13, 604 16, 761 | 21,052 
a a heal iat as 38, 419 | 42,062 | 5, 103 


| | 





1 Contains 360 units for operating forces, 

Contains 93 units for operating forces. 

Mr. Sureprparp. Where would the new medium sedans you are re- 
questing be placed ? 

Admiral Pevrrer. Mr. Chairman, the 10 sedans placed in the 1961 
budget are for Under Secretary of the Navy; Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces); Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material); Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Research 
and Development); commander in chief, Allied Forces, southern 
Europe; commander in chief, Atlantic and U.S. Atlantic Fleet; U.S. 
naval representative, Military Staff Committee; commander, Anti- 
submarine Defense Force, Atlantic Fleet ; commander Antisubmarine 
Defense Force, Pacific Fleet; and deputy commander in chief, At- 
lantic Fleet. 

We will provide this complete list for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following is the assignment of the 10 prestige vehicles to be procured in 
fiscal year 1961 as per Admiral Wilson, February 19, 1960. 

1. To Under Secretary of the Navy (Hon. F. A. Bantz). 

2. To Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces) (Hon. 
R. Jackson). 

3. To Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material) (Hon. C. P. Milne). 

4. To Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Research and Development) (Hon. 
J. H. Wakelin, Jr.). 
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5. To Adm. C. R. Brown (commander in chief, Allied Forces, southern Europe), 
6. To commander in chief, Atlantic and U.S. Atlantic Fleet (Adm. R. L. Den- 
nison). 


7. To U.S. naval representative, Military Staff Committee, United States 
(Vice Adm. C. Wellborn, Jr.). 

8. To commander, Antisubmarine Defense Force, Atlantic Fleet (Vice Adm. 
E. B. Taylor). 

9. To commander, Antisubmarine Defense Force, Pacific Fleet (Vice Adm. 
J. S. Thach). 

10. To deputy commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet (Vice Adm. Fitzhugh 
Lee). 


Mr. Sueprarp. T presume you are pursuing the same general policy 
in procurement in this field you have pursued heretofore ? 
Admiral Pevrter. That is correct. 


Surr.ty AND PERSONNEL SUPPORT 


Mr. Suepprarp. The next item I will inquire into is “Supply and 
personnel support.” 

We will insert in the record pages 5-1 and 6-1. 

(The pages follow :) 


Major activity 5: Supply support equipment, comparative new obligational authority 
by budge t activity 


| 
Difference 
Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1960 com- Justifica- 
pared with | tion page 
} 1961 
| } 
2310. Materials handling equipment_| $3, 141, 946 $2, 592, 000 $2, 768, 000 | +176, 000 5-2 
Total comparative new obligational | | | | 
authority Paes 3, 141, 946 | 2, 592, 000 | 2, 768, 000 | +176, 000 |_......... 
Net a‘tjustment for comparative | | 
DON et ee. eta —3, 141, 946 —?2,592 000 |_____. ao +92 592,000 |___. 


Total new obligational anthor- 


itv in budget document eee : ; | 2.768.000 | +2, 768, 000 


Obligations against current-year | | 


fun’s : ca RR Se ee Ph a ia 2, 768,000 | +2, 768,000 |_......... 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
me ef ee a ee Se oe See ee 2, 768, 000 +2, 768, 000 |.......... 









Major activity 6: Personnel support equipment comparative new  obligational 
authority by budget activity 





| 


Nifference 








| 


Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- | Justifica 
pared with | tion page 
1960 } 
| 
— —— = - —_ a — = = _— - = - = SD ee — 
2210 Personnel support equipment $586, 000 $646, 000 | Ont O08 Fic sok cs 6-2 


Total comparative new obligational } } 


wthority = J 586, 000 | 646, 000 | DAG OOS cna cicennedxiiecs 
Net adjustment for comparative 
transfers ____. eet ge” | —586, 000 | —645, 000 |... -_- $+-646, 000 
Sus i med anthhieee 
Total new obligational au- 
thority in budget document -| 646, 000 +646, 000 


Obligations against current-year 
funds ee oat a SE i ee 646, 000 +646, 000 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
document | 646, 000 | +646, 000 
| 


serch itsierniaeads tsetse se 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, are there any question upon the three 
items we have just reviewed ¢ 
Mr. Anprews. No. 


ESCAPE AND SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Frioop. I do not know whether it is on this item, but I have 
been looking here to find some reference to escape or survival equip- 
ment. Maybe you are not procuring it in this buy, and it might be in 
research and development, but are we buying anything new ? 

I know all about the old stuff but I have heard a lot of scuttlebutt 
about the new survival and escape hardware. Is there such a thing 
orare we just buying what we had before ? 

Admiral Witson. There is survival equipment for aircraft crews 
here. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything interesting on this? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Flood, we are buying new for the first time 
under the Weapons Activity No. 2, RAYPEC rocket ejection systems 
to eject pilots out of high-speed aircraft. This is an American de- 
velopment. 

Mr. FLoop. Down, not up? 

Admiral Dopson. It ejects upward. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought we abandoned that. Is that not the best way 
we know to break your neck lately ¢ 

Admiral Dopson. The pilot goes out in the seat and he is fully pro- 
tected with a face mask during this process, and after a few seconds 
the seat is separated from the pilot. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did I get the idea, from the Air Force and the 

104-F, that the best and the safest w ay is to eject down and not up? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Flood, we effect upward because we use these 
for low altitude effiection. In the case of a jet airplane coming in for 
a landing, or shortly after takeoff, we want to shoot the pilot as high 
inthe air as we can for safety, to give the parachute time to open and 
get the pilot down safely. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a record of any injuries or serious casual- 
ties on ejecting through the canopy ? 

Admiral Dopson. No, sir. We have used the Martin-Baker seat 
Which is in our jet aircraft now, for some time. 

We have had no failures of this seat and it has saved pilots, includ- 
ing a number at very low altitudes. 

Mr. Froop. Martin? That is what? 

Admiral Dopson. That is an English development. 

Mr. Fioop. That is something ‘that works then? That is a dif- 
ferent Martin? 

Admiral Dopson. Martin-Baker is an English firm. 

Mr. Froop. Are there any other interesting details or hardware 
of any kind on survival stuff? 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir. We are buying replacement quantities 
of the full pressure suit. We bought substantial quantities of this 
equipment last year. This is a pressure suit which our pilots wear 
at altitudes over 50,000 feet in our jet aircraft. The pressure suit is 
used for high altitude work. 
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Mr. Froop. I notice you are buying air-conditioned vehicles to 
transport the pressure pilots from the readyroom. 

Do we have any of those now or is this something you want to do! 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir; we have a few of those in service and 
we are continuing the procurement of these air-conditioned vans, 
When the pilot is in this full pressure suit where the temperature is 
extreme, he would suffer severely, otherwise, until he gets into the 
plane and picks up the air-conditioning system of the aircraft. While 
he is waiting to take off and being briefed for his mission, we have 
to equip their ready rooms with this air-conditioning unit to air-con- 
dition the pilot in the suit. We also have vans to accomplish this 
same purpose at our air stations. 

Mr. Fioop. You have come a long way from those 1926, 90-mile- 
an-hour aircraft, have you not ? 

Admiral Dopson. That is right, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Frioop. What do you do with these fellows, when they come 
back down, on the air-conditioning business ? 

Admiral Dopson. As soon as they are brought out of the airplane, 
they get out of the pressure suit as quickly as they can. We do not 
use the vans to transport them back to the h: angar. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything in here specially interesting on any 
kind of hardware for survival of submariners ? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

However, there is nothing specifically in the program, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Are you thinking of anything? 

Admiral James. We have perhaps reached a point where we are 
about to abandon this sort of approach. The Seni of Medicine and 
Surgery operating out of our submarine base at New London has 
come front and center with a very interesting survival feature. The 
people leaving a submarine are leaving without any equipment and 
recognizing that the lungs are filled with compressed air, while they 
are at these greater depths, the technique involved simply is that the 
man is proceeding upward without special equipment except a life- 
jacket. All of the while, instead of breathing in and breathing out 
through a mask, he is simply expelling the rapidly expanding air in 
his lings. We have had two successful ascents from the submarine 
at. 300 feet where a doctor and one of our chief petty officers applied 
this technique very successfully. 

If this is proven to be as valuable as we anticipate it will be, then 
the old standard diving bell will be used largely for salvage purposes 
rather than for escape and survival purposes. 

Mr. Frioop. If I wanted to talk to anybody about survival at sea, 
that would be Research and Development? ‘I have never been able 
to get out of my mind the Murmansk business. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Mr. Laird? 
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ASW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Larrp. Under budget activity 110, the amount of $6,137,000, 
does that. include the cost “of equipment for the funding of new sosus 
stations ¢ 

Admiral James. Certainly it does not. The sosus station funding 


is under budget activity 2410. The amount in this budget is $3.2 


million. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Larrp. What about Artemus / 

The amount is $3,060,000 for supporting antisubmarine warfare 
yrograms. 

Admiral Virpen. This is a classified answer, sir, and may I go 
off the record 2 

Mr. Suepparp. Ott the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Weaver ¢ 


PASSENGER-CARRYING MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral, on page 4-4 under “passenger carrying 
vehicles.” why are the unit costs on station wagons $200 higher in 
fiscal year 1961 than in fiscal year 1960. 1 think that is especially 
significant in view of the fact that your light sedans and medium 
sedans have the same unit cost and your carryalls even less in cost. 

Admiral Pevrier. That is based upon our bid price for last year 
They are costing us a little more. I do not have the exact price that 
we have in station wagons, but I can supply that for the record. They 
are costing a little more. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

A recent evaluation shows that the estimated cost of $1,950 per station wagon, 
as indicated in our fiscal year 1961 budget submission, is a sound estimate. 
This amount coincides with the cost of station wagons being procured by the 
Army and Air Force in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Weaver. Would that be because you are purchasing less ve- 
hicles and the unit cost we be higher ? 

Admiral Prevrier. No; I do not think that would bea factor. This 
is procured by the Army in a central procurement. unit of OTAC at 
Detroit. I do not think the number would be significant. It is just 
naturally a higher price. 

Mr. Weaver. The equipment would be comparable ? 

Admiral Pecrier. It is comparable. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Mahon? 


PROCUREMENT METHOD 


Mr. Manion. Gentlemen, we are very much interested in the matter 
of deficiencies in procurement procedures. We have been hammering 
away at this problem through the years. Of course, Congress does not 
enter into contracts or actually administer the programs. The pro- 
grams are administered by offic ‘als in the Pent: ion. 
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Some of us are convinced that there is a vast area for improvement 
in Navy procurement, in Army procurement, and in Air Force pro- 
curement. When we had the Army before us a few days ago, we had 
some rather sharp discussion as to the adequacy of procurement meth- 
ods of the Army and I said at the time that the discussion was not 
directed any more to the Army than to the other services. 

I suspect that it would be pretty hard to convince a panel of busi- 
nessmen or nonbusinessmen in the country that you could not, by im- 
— ing your contracting methods, probably reduce your procurement 

udget “by 5 percent or less and still get the same efficiency. 

W e are going to have a very « careful discussion of this issue with 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins McGuire, in a few days 
and I do not want to belabor the question here. I do, "however, want 
to advise the Navy, on behalf of the committee, that we continue to 
look very carefully into these matters and that we are very much con- 
cerned, and disturbed, and that we respectfully request and demand, 
if we may, that a better job of procurement be done. 

If Navy procurement were cut, let us say, 5 percent, you could 
reduce the procurement budget by more than $200 million, could you 
not, Admiral Beardsley / 

Admiral BearpstEy. About $200 million. 

Mr. Manon. So there is a lot of money involved here. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you people would make a study of the 
procuement investigative report which has been handled under the 
sponsorship of this committee. 

Has any attention been given to that ? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir; I think that you will find when Mr. 
Milne comes up, the Assistant Secretary of Materiel, you can discuss 
that with him. 

Mr. Manon. If we are going to have real economy, a desire for 
economy has to exist at the top levels of the Defense Department. 
Although the mere existence of this urge at the top does not mean 
that out in the operating areas you will achieve the results you wish 
to achieve. It seems to me that a spirit of trying to do a better job 
in this area is urgently needed and should permeate to all segments 
of the procurement operation. 

Do you think there is any special feeling of urgency in this matter 
in the Navy? 

Admiral Wirson. I think there is a great deal of urgency, sir. We 
think that we are doing a reasonably good job. I “would not say 
that, by any means, we are doing the ‘best that can be done, but this 
is a very large area. It is very complex and Government contr acting, 
by itself, is ar different in many respects than that of business. 

Mr. Manon. I do not expect to go into this matter fully with you 
at this point. A better time for this discussion will be when we have 
Secretary nner before us along with representatives of the serv- 
ices. However, I did want to point out our continuing interest in 
this matter. 

If you would like to expand your answer for the record in any way, 
we would be pleased to have you do it. As I say, we will have the 
major discussion of this issue a little later. 
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Admiral Wirson. We feel that we are doing a good procurement 
job in the Navy. In a program involving $7.5 billion and over 2 
million separate procurement actions some mistakes or errors in judg- 
ment are bound to occur, but we are continuing our efforts to keep 
these at a minimum, and we are taking aggressive action to correct any 
areas of weakness which may be revealed at any time. Later in these 
hearings, Mr. Milne, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material), 
will discuss in detail some of the steps we have recently taken toward 
thisend. I might briefly mention several. Although a recent study 
indicates that contracts involving over 80 percent of our procurement 
dollars were awarded in fiscal year 1959 after competition was ob- 
tained, we are endeavoring to increase this proportion by competitive 
procurement through better utilization of drawings and specifications 
and a continuing search for additional sources of supply, including 
small busines firms. Our contract clearance procedures have been 
further strengthened by requiring prenegotiation approvals by the 
Office of Naval Material of major procurement plans, in addition to 
approvals of major contract awards. Increased emphasis has been 
given to the use of audit services as a pricing aid. The requirements 
on the contracting officers to review and approve prime contractors 
subcontracting programs have been expanded. 

Further, for a very complete discussion of the military’s current 
procurement policies and procedures, I would like to commend to you 
a presentation made last month by the Department of Defense to the 
Procurement Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services as required by Public Law 8689, the extension of the Rene- 
gotiation Act. 

Mr. Surpparp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Marcu 1, 1960. 
FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, USN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS 

VICE ADM. J. T. HAYWARD, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (DEVELOPMENT) 

REAR ADM. K. S. MASTERSON, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. R. G. SHUTT, USN, HEAD, PLANS AND PROGRAMS BRANCH, 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

CAPT. H. A. ARNOLD, POLARIS PROGRAM ASSISTANT, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS 

B. H. KAHN, HEAD, RESOURCES BRANCH, SPECIAL PROJECTS 

COMDR. P. H. BACKUS, USN, HEAD, BALLISTICS MISSILES BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

COMDR. L. K. TUTTLE, USN, ASSISTANT HEAD, BALLISTICS MISSILES 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the next item for consideration is the 
presentation to be made by Admiral Raborn, the Director of the 
Navy’s Special Projects Office. 


Admiral Rarorn. The written statement, with the chairman’s per- 
mission, I would like to insert in the record. 

I would like to show you a short progress film and, following that, 
if time permits this morning, I would like to make a verbal report on 
the technical status of the program and the progress we have made 
since the last time we appeared. 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, Navy SpectaL Prosects OFFicre 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will insert the sanitized statement of the admiral 
in the record at this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. W. F. RaAsorn, DirnEcTOR OF NAvy SPECIAL PROJECTS 
OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, POLARIS is an advanced con- 
cept weapon which will be available for deployment this calendar year. The 
Navy is proud to be able to report this to you, because we feel that the confidence 
placed in us during developmental and production stages has been justified. 
Tactical hardware from the production lines has been installed in the first sub- 
marine and in the missile-firing test ship, U.S.S. Observation Island. Follow-0n 
submarines are being similarly equipped. Tests we are performing indicate each 
subsystem will perform the complex functions for which it was designed. 

Developments of the past year have given us assurance that POLARIS will be 
ready to augment the Nation’s deterrent capability in 1960. As you know, four 
submarines have been launched, and the first of these has been commissioned. 
In sea trials the U.S.S. George Washington has tested the launching system, 
using slugs to simulate the missile, and these tests have been most satisfactory. 
I have been along on some of the trials, and the performance of this vessel 
certainly won my admiration. The unbelievably rapid progress on these subma- 
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rines testifies to the outstanding cooperation and determination of the Bureau of 
Ships, the shipbuilders, and the large family of contractors with whom we work. 
It was made possible by imaginative shortcuts and the borrowing of components 
from other shipbuilding programs. Almost every State in the Union has contrib- 
uted to the construction and equipping of this weapon system. 

Progress with the missile system has been equally encouraging. Flight testing 
of prototype models was followed by later versions last summer. All flight tests 
using elements of weapon system equipment planned for initial deployment have 
met their major test objectives, wholly or in part. This year, six out of seven 
flight tests conducted have been completely successful. One of the most gratify- 
ing results has been the performance of the inertial guidance system of the mis- 
sile. The fire control system, which feeds data to the missile guidance unit, has 
also fulfilled its function flawlessly in these tests. Among other milestones 
passed during the past year was successful launching of test missiles from the 
U.S.S. Observation Island and from the ship motion simulator at the Atlantic 
Missile Range. These successful flight tests were particularly significant because 
the tube launching equipment used is of the type installed on submarines. 

We have had our share of difficulties, as one might expect in a weapon system 
of such advanced concepts; but we have quickly identified them and have found 
ways to get around them. We now anticipate no major problems. Based on our 
prior experience we have confidence that we will solve the engineering hitches 
that may arise from here on. 

From the outset we set our standards and goals in terms of developmental 
status to be expected in 1963 and thereafter. Although the rate of development 
has been rapid and the program has been accelerated, the performance of the 
fleet ballistic missile weapon system represents the very latest in state-of-art. 
The system has been designed moreover to incorporate the fruits of technological 
progress during the course of construction programs, so that we will continually 
keep up to date and will have the very latest and most advanced weapon system 
possible. 

Each POLARIS submarine is a compact, complete, mobile missile base. Patrol- 
ling million of cubie miles of open sea they are practically invulnerable to bal- 
listie missile attack. Even “snooper satellites” will not be able to locate them, 
for in the depths of the ocean they enjoy the best known haven of concealment. 
For these reasons POLARIS should remain an effective deterrent weapon for 
many years to come. 

The effectiveness of the fleet ballistic missile weapon system is worldwide and 
flexible. The submarine is like an intelligent, versatile, and responsive long- 
range first stage, giving the missile intercontinental striking power. A most 
significant part of the land area of the earth is within its reach. An adequate 
number of POLARIS submarines on station would add measurably to the 
Nation’s deterrent posture. 

The current FBM program status reflects coordinated progress along all lines. 
There are nine POLARIS submarines now under construction. Missiles are 
being produced on a schedule which conforms with the planned completion of 
submarines. Crews are in training so that they will be prepared to operate and 
maintain FBM equipment as each submarine is commissioned. Tenders and 
operational support facilities are under construction and will be ready in time 
to support planned operations. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget as presented to you provides for continued ex: 
pansion of the POLARIS program while sustaining advanced development 
projects. The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 is $940.6 million in the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 


Shipbuilding and conversion__ sata SNES Ae ee ae $378, 032, 000 


Procurement of aircraft and missiles____-____________-__________ 149, 591, 000 
Other procurement______________ a a Pe ae wa a a ; 13, 383, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation__.________-_________ 873, 609, 000 
Operation and maintenance__________________  Fittecceseic tae 
7: RI I aint in Rn tcincaelsricln eh ich ipailieaapactic 940, 632, 000 
Military construction, to be requested separately______-_________ 11, 580, 000 
POtal PepAMes program... <- 2 oe ae - 952, 212, 000 


The request in “Shipbuilding and conversion” provides for construction of 3 
additional FRM submarines, the 10th, 11th, and 12th. Advance procurement 
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funds for these vessels were appropriated in fiscal years 1960. The request also 
includes advance procurement for 3 more SSB(N)’s planned for the fiscal year 
1962 shipbuilding program, and adjustments in the estimated cost of tenders 
and other vessels approved in prior years. 

The funds requested under “Procurement of aircraft and missiles” are needed 
for procurement of tactical missiles for submarines previously authorized. Also 
included in this appropriation are funds to support the production program and 
for training equipment. 

“Other procurement” covers requirements previously financed under the 
ships and facilities activity of “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” The prin- 
cipal purposes for which funds are required in fiscal year 1961 include purchase 
of navigation equipment and components, training equipment, and launcher 
alteration materials. 

The major need for “Research, development, test, and evaluation” funds is 
in missile development, representing more than half of the total appropriation 
request. In fiscal year 1961 effort will be concentrated on improvements to 
initial missile performance criteria. Other major requirements are for develop 
ment of improved weapon system components and for system integration. 

The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation funds operating costs of 
ships and craft assigned to the FBM program for supporting functions. In 
cluded in this category are the U.S.S. Compass Island, the navigation system test 
ship, the U.S.S. Observation Island, which provides a means of testing the 
POLARIS weapon system at sea: and other ships and craft that assist in spe 
cial tests and studies. In addition to ship operations “Operation and mainte 
nance, Navy,” supports equipment maintenance, training, and communications 
projects. 

The request for “Military construction,” which will be submitted separately, 
provides for improvements to facilitate shipyard maintenance of submarines and 
equipment, and modifications to previously approved projects. 

In presenting these requests for your consideration I am confident that the 
milestones we have passed constitute substantial justification of requirements. 
More than any other time in the past, today’s system provides assurance that the 
funds you approve for POLARIS will soon result in an effective addition to the 
Nation's deterrent capability. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this report on the fleet ballistic 
missile program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with the balance of the program off the 
record. That is my understanding of the procedure you desire. 

Admiral Raporn. If that meets with your wish; yes, sir. It will be 
classified. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, it is 2 minutes to 12 o’clock and we shall 
recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Manon. We shall resume the hearing. Admiral, I thought 
the presentation which you made this morning was very good. The 
motion picture gave us a better grasp of your program ‘than I think 
we could have gotten in any other way. Thank you for that pres- 
entation. Will you continue in your own way to ‘tell us about your 
program. I assume this should be off the record. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you for the record these questions. 
You have discussed them off the record, but I would like to ask them 
for the record. If you think appropriate, you might supply answers 
that might be appropriate for the record. Here are the questions: 

Please discuss with the committee your plans for communication 
with submerged submarines. 
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No. 2. Discuss the vulnerability of shore stations that would be 
utilized in connection with communications. What would be the 
effect of their loss on your ability to communicate with the onstation 
submarines ¢ 

What other method are you trying to develop for this purpose and 
what is the status of these developments ? 

Admiral Razorn. I will supply something for the record and will 
try to keep it unclassified. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


1. The presently operating global U.S. naval communication system will be 
used for maintaining reliable, secure, and rapid communications between conti- 
nental United States and the fleet ballistic missile submarines. The system 
utilizes high power radio transmitters and companion receivers operating at 
very low frequencies, low frequencies and high frequencies on a multiplicity of 
wavelengths. The very low radio frequencies will penetrate sea water to a 
completely submerged submarine because the water particles do not absorb all 
of the very slow vibrations (or VLF radio waves), whereas the higher vibra- 
tions are all absorbed. All nations which operate undersea craft utilize essen- 
tially the same frequencies and techniques for this purpose. The low and high 
frequencies will be used, as in the past, for communications when the submarine 
exposes an inconspicuous whip antenna. Communications with POLARIS sub- 
marines will utilize the most advanced techniques of signal processing that 
technology can provide. 

2. Practically all military and civilian shore communications stations in all 
countries of the world are vulnerable to nuclear attack. Most antennas and 
microwave towers, by their very nature, must be exposed and are often very 
high, fragile, and could be destroyed by a heavy explosion. Hardening such 
facilities for protection against thermonuclear bombs would be a tremendously 
expensive undertaking. POLARIS communications reliability will not be gov- 
erned by the vulnerability of any single shere radio station. It is a fact that a 
large amount of dispersed U.S. Navy communications equipment and stations 
exist today in the United States, at sea in every Navy ship, and in friendly 
countries which would survive an attack due to sheer numbers. Any or all of 
these facilities can and will be commanded quickly to act as communication 
stations for POLARIS as the need arises. The sheer multiplicity of radio sta- 
tions will almost assure with certainty an adequate number of surviving sta- 
tions capable of communicating with the POLARIS submarine. 

3. Advanced communications studies and developments are underway which 
utilize the various scientific disciplines including unique electromagnetic and 
other media. These developments are progressing well under the close scrutiny 
of widely known experts in the scientific communication field. Many promising 
techniques are being pursued vigorously which will utilize advanced and com- 
pletely independent methods of communications. The results of this research 
indicate that important advances in submarine communications, both in vul- 
nerability and capability, are within the realm of present day technology. 

Admiral Rasorn. The vulnerability of these stations you can see 
is offset by the redundancies which we have and which we think give 
us confidence we will be able to talk. You can imagine that all radio 
stations will be knocked out in one fell swoop. That takes quite an 
Imagination. 

Mr. Manon. I imagine if they find out where most of these stations 
are they will lob missiles over from submarines and destroy them. 

Admiral Rasorn. This can be, but it will also destroy all land com- 
munications and if he does drop one bomb on a major city like New 
York or Washington it will knock out 13 or 14 States telephone com- 
munications just like that. They are all very vulnerable. 

rhis presents quite a problem when we think about atomic bombs 
falling on this country, our cities, centers of communications, and it 
really plays havoc, not only with the telephone system but with point- 
to-point radio. 
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If you talk about ionization of the air and preventing radio trans- 
mission, certainly this stuff landing on our country will knock out 
point-to-point radio like that. 

Mr. Manon. That is what worries me on this whole issue, what 
retaliatory power we would have in the event of a surprise attack, 
I do not know if we would be able to bring our power to bear. I 
questioned that a long time. 

Admiral Rasorn. I share your concern, but there is one thing that 
comforts me. This submarine out there does not have to act promptly 
but it can act in a mature fashion. When you determine who did 
the deed and how you want to hit, the chances are that you will be 
able to talk to him. We can send a message by ——— and the in- 
evitability of being able to retaliate in force constitutes the major ele- 
ment of a deterrent, not rapidity. 

I am not interested myself, in mutual destruction or suicide and in 
getting word out that I am ‘about to be killed and then deciding to 
kill him. I am interested in keeping his finger off the trigger. 

Mr. Manon. That is your anti-ICBM line? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF FBM PROGRAM 


The status of the missile program as a whole is in good shape, and 
our submarines have proved out quite well in our initial tests. Our 
communications have stepped foward considerably and we are very 
pleased with them. Our tactical components are in production and 
we have a capacity for a complete missile ef about — per month, 
single shift, motor set ———— and guidance ——-— per month. 

Our outloading station at Charleston will be available for about 
— a week and the commission date for that is about the 29th 
of March. 

I thought I would just show you this test where ——— I am going 
to conduct a live missile firing. This is a caisson with underwater 
television camera and so on and so on. 

Mr. Minsnatyu. Where is that island located ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Just off Los Angeles, sir. 

I thought you would be interested in the spread of the work that 
the POLARIS submarine system carries. We have over 6,000 sub- 
contractors through the third tier, and they are spread deliberately 
all over the United States. 

I say this because frequently people have said to me, “You just 
benefit the seacoast States.’ 

This is far from the whole truth. We do benefit the seacoast States, 
but we benefit practically the United States, too. 

Mr. Froop. Are you bottlenecked anyplace with all of that 
scramble ? 

Admiral Rarorn. No, sir; time is my worse enemy. 

I believe Mr. Ford asked about the submarines and these are ready 
for sea dates which we would term “ready for sea.” Normally — 
after these dates we will deploy the submarine. We will not do it for 
the first submarine because we want to give her more extensive tests 
than we will the other submarines. 

After this one, the SSBN-600 is expected to be deployed, ready 
for deployment, and so on down the line. These are the number of 
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missiles which in these calendar years we expect to have ready to go to 
sea. 

You can see this on the chart. We deploy normally ——— and if 
one of these is close enough to slip it over into the next year, we do 
so. We have three in the fiscal 1961 budget and I will tell you about 
that in a minute. We have long leadtime items for three more. 

Mr. FLoop. You are going to have ——— missiles ? 

Admiral Raporn. Under the program with nine boats in the pro- 
gram, with three more in the 1961 program, and on long leadtime items 


for three more in 1962, we would have ———— missiles available for 
sea duty. 

Mr. Fioop. On January 1, 1965, you will have ——— missiles in 
how many submarines ? 

Admiral Rasnorn. ———— submarines. 


Mr. Fioop. Actually in the submarines? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What will be your inventory on the supply ships? 
Admiral Ranorn. Our supply ships will carry ——. 

Mr. Fioop. You meet her by rendezvous, is that it ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

With your permission, I will go into the money part of this now. 


Mr. Ostrertac. That is -———— at the end of calendar 1961 ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. This submarine will not be deployed 
until ————. It will be at sea and in an emergency you could send 
her on. 


Mr. Fioop. at the of 1961 ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon, Sixteen in one fish is more TNT than everybody threw 
in the last. show ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. By air. 

Mr. Lairp. That comparison is not a very good comparison if you 
want to compare it with a B-52 right now. 

Mr. Fioop, I know that. 





FISCAL YEAR 1961 FBM FUNDING PROGRAM 


Admiral Rasorn. Mr. Chairman, this part of the program addresses 
itself to the 1961 budget which we are appearing on before your 
committee now, and I would like to review br iefly the funding of the 
past years and what it paid for. 

Fiscal year 1956 through 1958 we were granted $706 million and we 
paid for three submarines. We established our research and develop- 
ment facilities and test programs on two test ships: Compass Island 
and navigational test ships, Observation Island, as well as misslie firing 
test ship and three surface vessels. 

We started our traming in the weapons system development, too. 

In fiscal year 1959, $767 million which paid for two additional sub- 
marines and we continued our research and development. facilities 
buildup. We bought missiles for the first three submarines and we 
started to accelerate the very low frequency station at Maine. We 
did this also on other communication stations, missile assembly facil- 
ities, training, and weapons system development. 


i 


Mr. Forp. Are those red figures like the ones in the first group, 324? 
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Admiral Ragorn. This is the money for this particular group. In 
the 1959 add-on by Congress, $608 million was added to the $767 
million which paid for four additional submarines. We continued 
and stepped up our research and dev nomeaaet program and provided 
missiles for submarines Nos. 4 and 5. We paid for tender No. 1, 
which is the Proteus conversion, continued our training weapons sys- 
tem development, command communications. 

In fiscal year 1960, we had no new submarines but long leadtime 
items for three, which were submarines Nos, 10, 11, and ‘12 Some 
$122 million was put in the 1960 program. We continued research 
and development and test programs and bought missiles for sub- 
marine No. 6 and support missiles. These are missiles which go 
aboard the tender and also for suitability tests. 

Mr. Fioop. How much does a round cost? 

Admiral Raporn. A bare missile without spare parts we price 
actually at $1.1 million. We also add in this 1960 budget a tender 
No. 2 which is new construction and then we have training facilities, 
weapons, and continued command communications. 

In fiscal year 1961, which is the current request, we have $952 mil- 
lion in this to pay for the three submarines for which long leadtime 
funding was carried here. That completely pays for those and pro- 
vides funding for long leadtime items for three additional submarines 
for fiscal year 1962. 

Continued researc ‘h and gle ‘lopment and missiles for the last three 
submarines, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, and then we also have support missiles, 
training facilities, and command communications. 

Mr. Forn. Is that figure in the lower left-hand corner, $3.625, 
cumulative? Is that the cumulative total ? 

Admiral Raporn. $3.695 million. 

Mr. Frioop. You came in here 5 years ago and we have seen a 
dozen systems come in here since. Everyone has cost us, when it was 
through, 3314 percent more than the witness told us it would cost 
when he testified here. 

What about you? 

Admiral RaBorn. I do not believe mine is that high. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is high but not that high ? 

Admiral Raporn. No, sir. We have lived within our funds. 

We have followed the policy, Mr. Flood, that you can spend a lot 
more money but if you do it wisely and conservatively, you will doa 
better job. 

We have consistently tried to substitute a little brainpower, a whole 
lot of brainpower, for a lot of money in going and doing research in 
many areas. 

Mr. FLoop. You are telling me you stayed within your ceiling, but 
we gave you what you asked for, plus? 

Admiral Raporn. Right. 

Mr. Froop. That does not answer my question. 

My question is: How far beyond what you told me 5 years ago this 
would cost me this December have you gone? Just a guess; a “round 
fat number ? 

Admiral Raporn. We had only one submarine then and we have 
had some incremental increases in the cost of submarines and weapon 
system developments which are now being fully funded. 
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Mr. FLoop. Twenty percent ? 

Admiral Raporn. Not that high. 

May I give you that for the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I just wanted to know. 

(The information follows :) 

Significant increases in scope and complexity coupled with program accelera- 
tion experienced since the inception of this program make it extremely difficult 
to determine the specific dollar amount associated with increased costs. Based 
on an estimated 3 percent per year increase in the cost of labor and materials. 
and improved equipment developed as the state of the art progresses, there 
has been about a 15-percent increase in program costs since initial estimates were 
submitted. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Admiral Rasorn. We have lived within our funds, and that is the 
main thing. 

Mr. FLoop. Our experience is that we put down 3314 percent extra 
no matter what anybody else tells us about anything. 

Admiral Razorn. The 1961 budget is broken down into normal 
Navy appropriation accounts, as you see here. 

I have taken the liberty to put it over here on this other chart which 
I will leave and I would, with your permission, like to tell you briefly 
what is in each of these. 

The “Shipbuilding and conversion” program carries funds of $274.4 
million for three additional submarines, Nos, 10, 11, and 12. 

In the 1962 program we have long-leadtime items for three addi- 
tional submarines and $65.2 million. 

We also have in this overall sum the $38.4 million which is new up- 
pricing. 

The “Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles” appropriation can be 
broken down like this: We have $107.7 million for procurement of tac- 
tical missiles. These are ship-fill missiles, support missiles, evaluation 
missiles and production support in the amount of $41.1 million; train- 
ing aids, $0.75 million. 

Mr, Osrerrac. How many missiles will you have at this point ¢ 

( Discussion otf the record. ) 

Mr. FLoop. How are we going to buy these, under the “Operation 
and maintenance,” “P & P,” or under your system? Do you know ? 

Admiral Razorn. Right here under “Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles,” 

Mr. Fioop. Just another missile ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you have anything to show the total number of 
missiles at any given point ¢ 

Admiral Razorn. Lt is ———-. The total is ———— missiles overall, 
and this includes evaluation missiles, missiles for checkout of subma- 
rines and so forth, as well as ship fills. 

In the other procurement we have $13.3 million and these essentially 
support the ships and the weapons system itself. 

In the “Research, development, test, and evaluation” program, $373,- 
609,000. POLARIS missile development is continuing at $208.8 mil- 
lion. That is broken down into guidance systems, reentry bodies, 
structure controls, system integration, and propulsion. The balance is 
required for missile tests and evaluation, command communications, 
Weapons system development, and training. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is that not awfully expensive ? 

You are just going to put a couple of gimmicks on it and why should 
that cost $500 million 4 

Admiral Rasorn. What we did was to weaponize a prototype equip- 
ment in order to knock 3 years off the 1,500-mile system. What we are 
doing is going ahead for the 1,500-mile missiles and—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is no trick; is it? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Two, three hundred miles? 

Admiral Ragporn. It is quite a step. 

Mr. Froop. All right: I just want to be sure you mean it. 

Admiral Rasorn. We sure do. There are a lot of people looking 
over my shoulder in the Navy to make sure I stay with it. 

Mr. Froop. An interesting sentence. 

Admiral Ravorn. “Operation and maintenance,” $26 million-plus 
broken down as follows: 

“Ships and facilities,” $16.1 million ; 

“Weapons and facilities,” $7.3 million ; 

“Servicewide operations,” $2.6 million. 

The 1961 budget request combined with funds provided in the past 
will fund construction of 3 more submarines, bringing the total up to 
12 and provide long leadtime components for 3 more. It will buy 
ship-fill missiles for SSBN’s Nos. 7, 8, and 9. It will continue the 
missile development tests and evaluation programs aimed toward pro- 
viding a 1,500-mile missile. 

We will continue with training and supply functions and other sup- 
porting projects to assure effective operation of the entire FBM 
system. 

Mr. Frioop. At what point are you going to tell us, or is it another 
shop, about oceanography ? 

Mr. Manon. That is “Research and development.” 

Mr. Froop. That is not your job? 

Admiral Razorn. I am working with them. 

Mr. Fioop. You are paying for them but you do not do that ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Yes, sir; I do not do that. 

The Hydrographic Office does it. 

I fund an incremental share and that, sir, completes the budget 
presentation. 

STATUS OF SOLID PROPELLANT FOR FBM 


Mr. Manon. How comfortable do you feel about the solid propellant 
which you have in this missile? Will it maintain its consistence y over 
long periods of time? Do you have any problem there? 

Do you anticipate any cracking of this propellant due to tempera- 
ture, weather, or transportation’ Give us a little statement on this 
problem. 

Admiral Rasorn. The usability of this solid propellant which we 
have developed is quite good. We have conducted, as you would 
expect, all kinds of tests within the years we have had it. We have 
conducted drop tests, shake tests, temperature tests, and we have 
for purposes of transportation been granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permission to cl: issify it as a fire hazard only, 
which is a marked tribute to the safeness of this propellant, if you 
please. 
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The solid propellant missile will be kept habitually in the submarine 
and elsewhere in its most favorable atmosphere, both from the stand- 
point of temperature and humidity. The submarine temperature of 
__— degrees, for instance, is the ideal temperature for this propel- 
lant. We designed this specifically for submarine use or for ship- 
board use where controlled temperature in a missile space, or in a 
room, you would find it very easy to do this. We are conducting tests 
to see how far on either side we can go and within wide ranges it has 
proven quite satisfactory. We have not, as yet gone into extreme 
temperatures because we have no reason to do so and we want to con- 
centrate on more urgent problems. 

In general, the answer is that we think it is almost an ideal pro- 
pellant and not subjec t to cracks, not subject to malfunctioning under 
wide ranges which it will be required to operate within. 

Mr. Manton. What about the effect of a depth charge on this pro- 
pellant ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. We have conducted shock tests and it is extremely 
good. It is quite resistant to shock and within the submarine tube 
itself. These springs are very high capacity shock absorbers and 
we anticipate no trouble under depth charges. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the launcher tube made out of ? 

Admiral RaBorn. ——— steel, the same as the hull. 

Mr. Manion. If you hi ave a very severe shock would it be possible 
for the weapon to explode or what would happen to it / 

Admiral Raporn. No, sir. We are naturally using all of the safe- 
guards which the Atomic Energy Commission requires us to have 
from the warhead and that is a very safe piece of equipment indeed. 
The propellant itself has an automatic quenching device, and so on 
and so on, Which would indicate that if it catches fire, it will burn but 
hot explode. 

We have this quenching device and we have an emergency eject 
if we want to get rid of one right quick. We have the emergency 
eject measures so it can be ejected ‘safely. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the toxicity of that ? 

Admiral Ranorn. It would be very high, but there are no openings 
inside of the submarine. These are pressure fittings and they are 
strong. 

You cannot rupture these because they are protected and your 
missile now has the hull of the submarine around the outer tube. 

Mr. FLoop. You never did tell us the base of that fuel. 

Admiral Rasorn. Polyurethane. 

If you can knock one of these things out with a bomb, you are going 
to lose your submarine. 

Mr. Manion. What about the atomic warhead? Is it geared for 
detonation at all times ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You cannot take the entire missile out ? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir; but we can pop it out. 

Mr. Manon. You can get rid of it if you want to? 

Admiral Rarorn. Jettison it. 
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ALERT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Mrnsuautu. How long does it take to eject one? How much 
time would you need to eject one if you needed to put it on target? 

Admiral Rasorn. I do not mean to evade the question but this is 
entirely dependent on how much alerting procedure was given. In 
other words, you can be on ——— standby. Normally, on extreme 
alert, or red alert, you would be on — “notice to get rid of all of 
your "missiles. 

Mr. Manon. You mean to fire them ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At an appropriate target ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, start firing. We can stay at this red alert 
for long periods of time. We norm: ally would not stay on that long. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you had them in operation and you had a 
dozen of these submarines at sea today, under what kind of alert 
would they be? 

Admiral Rarorn. For firing ———— for instance, they can be at 
their stations and ready to fire on ———— 

Mr. Manon. I know, but what alert would they be operating under 
when it is not antic ipated we are approaching a shooting war ? 

Admiral Raporn. They would be under normal sea cruising 
conditions. 

When you are normally at sea, you would be under an alert condi- 
tion when you are on station. I was thinking of our other sub- 
marines. They are down in what we call our regular condition when 
they are just going between ports. The FBM sub would be on 

alert on station at all times. I do not know whether it is 
required to be this type or not. 

Mr. Manon. If you were just traveling along without any concern 
about any war, how long would it take to begin from scratch and get 
ready to fire? 

Admiral Razorn. I am sure that under any conditions we would be 
at sea we would not take more than ————. That is, with the crews 
in bed, turned in, and so on. You could be at your station and have 
everything warmed up and ready to go, certainly within ———. 

Mr. Forp. How long from when you fire the first one to when you 
fire all 16? 

Admiral Rasorn. The missile system is designed to take very little 
time between missiles. I am confident from our tests to date, which 
we have shot dummy missiles out on, that we can improve on that. I 
think one every - and in salvos of ———— look very feasible, but 
we have yet to iethia; 

Mr. Weaver. What about the recycling of the POLARIS after 
they are placed in the tubes? Have you given any thought to that! 

Admiral Ranorn. We do not have to do that. Asa matter of fact, 
our experience with them down here in shooting them off the cape 
has been tremendously satisfactory. You just go right out and pick 
off the count. We have to hold some down-range when the telemeter- 
ing goes out, and we do not go back and pick up. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, after you put them in the tubes you 
expect they can stay there for how long? 

Admiral Rarorn. Maybe I did not understand you. If you start 
into your firing procedure 
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Mr. Weaver. It is my understanding with MINUTEMAN, for ex- 
ample, that after they are in position it is necessary every several 
years to take them Task and revamp them to be sure they are 
operative. 

I was wondering how that would apply in the case of POLARIS. 

Mr. Fioop. Six years on inventory for the MINUTEMAN. They 
told me that they would stand up for 6 years before they had to dust 
them off and do them over again. 

Admiral Razsorn. To answer your question, sir, our plan is this: 
Every ———— years we will overhaul these submarines. When they 
come back from overhaul we will take the missile out and run them 
through our naval weapons annex to replace approaching wornout 
and faulty- condition items. We would do it on that basis. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. Do I understand you correctly on this alert busi- 
ness ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. To get them all off. 

Mr. Minsuauti. How ‘Jong would it take to get just one off on a 
maximum alert ? 

Admiral Rasorn. If you are ready to fire you just push the pickle 
and it goes. 

Mr. Minswauz. That is what you mean by a ——— alert? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF ACCIDENT STARTING WORLD WAR 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, there is one thing that always disturbs me 
when I contemplate the future from a milit: ary standpoint. We are 
approaching a time when you will have a few dozen of these 
POLARIS submarines in the water, each with its nest of ballistic 
missiles. It seems to me just a handful of men, or maybe just one 
man, might be able to start a world war. 

What stands between you and a weird situation in which somebody 
goes berserk and with a few people around him starts a world war 
and perhaps destroys the world? What is the answer to this 
apprehension ? 

Admiral Rasorn. This has been a matter of some thought, as you 
would expect, I am sure, on the part of all of the services. We have 
given this a great deal of thought because, gentlemen, this is pretty 
well isolated. It takes a crew in the first place, and no one or two 
men can fire the missile. It takes a crew, and a well-trained crew 
at that. This apparatus is not child’s play and in order to fire a 
missile vou have to get the crew to do the job. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

We have gone into this at great length with safety committees and 
we think this is an extremely good and ver vy safe system. 

I do not see how you could, without the whole crew defecting, could 
have that situation. 

Mr. Forp. If you take the other side of the coin, that could be a 
handicap because if one person makes an error in the process you foul 
up your whole system ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Of course, every key action is checked and double 
checked, not only by the man who does it, but by a very competent 
officer, to see it is done right. 
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You can bet your bottom dollar that this is one of the things we are 
going to be sure of. 

Mr. Fioop. There is always this to cushion that: Mr. Mahon stated 
the extreme position we are all talking about. However, even with 
this alert business and even with pushbutton warfare, we have reason- 
able cause to believe that that will not change the condition precedent, 

First there will be involved your viscera, your emotions and poli- 
tics. There will be a buildup of atmosphere and all of th: + looking 
: this in a practical standpoint. Some screwball, you say, can get a 

raffic ticket in Berlin and then go 1,500 miles out to sea sal blow 
ee le of Berlin because he got a traffic ticket and got mad ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. Always keep in mind that there are more elements to 
this than the red panic button that will go on sometime. 

This will go on for days, weeks, hours, and months. 

Mr. Mahon stated one situation, but that is indeed the extreme. 
There will be communications and the lights will be burning and 
there will be conversations going on in the foreign offices of the world, 
as there have been since they rode horses. 

Mr. Manon. This, as I see it, is a very serious problem for the 
world. It involves this country, and the various services of this 
country and other countries and ‘their services and it is a very serious 
and complex thing. When we contemplate the situation we can only 
hope President Eisenhower is successful in his peace efforts. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask one technical question / 

After she clears the surface of the water, pops up, how high does 
she go before she ignites / 

Admiral Ranorn. ———, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I noted in the pictures you showed us the missile seemed 
to fire very quickly after it cleared the surface launching capsules. 
Can you arrange for it to fire at different levels after it is ejected? 

Admiral Rasorn. It could be, but that is a setting you would have 
to put inside the missile. 

Mr. Stxes. Whether it is launched underneath or above the surface, 
will it go the same number of feet before it fires ? 

Admiral Ranorn. That is right. The missile is traveling ——— a 
second. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you control it? Can you control it the same as 
they do surface missiles?) What I mean is to bring it down and 
possibly destroy it. 

Mr. Froop. This is two-stage ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Yes, sir. It is really three-stage. 

A submarine serves as a very versatile first stage. 

































POSSIBLE ACCELERATION OF THE FBM PROGRAM 






Mr. Manion. We need to discuss with you facts which would enable 
us to determine whether or not, in our own judgment, it would be 
worth while to further accelerate this missile. 

We accelerated this missile, or undertook to do that, back in 1959, 
by appropriating above the budget in excess of $600 million. I think 
the histor y of recent months has demonstrated this was a wise thing to 
have done. 
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Will you please discuss with the committee the accelerated pro- 
gram you recommended to higher authorities in the Navy and com- 
pare it tothe present program ¢ 

Admiral Burke made a statement in regard to the desirability of 
accelerating this program as have many people in the Pentagon and 
in the Congress. 

The issue will be squarely before us when we come to grips with the 
decisions on the appropriations for the POLARIS submarine within a 
relatively few weeks. 

I want you to give us the best and clearest statement you can. We 
will let you proceed without interruption in order to try to get this 
picure clear for the record. 

When you get the transcript, if there are any areas which do not 
seem to be sufficiently clear, I wish you would edit your information 
in such a way that it will be clearly understandable to all of us. 

Will you proceed ¢ 

(Admiral Ranorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

M: ay I preface my rem: aves by stating that my job is the technical 
development. and I think we are going ‘about as fast in the technical 
development part of this as we can go. I recognize that, in my en- 
thusiasm for the program, I have consistently maintained my confi- 
dence that we are going to do this job, as I think even today. 

Those who have broader responsibilities, have the job to decide how 
many of these we shall build. 

I certainly want to make this perfectly clear that my comments are 
based on my own personal feelings as to the worthwhileness of this 
progr am and the need for it in our national posture. 

The numbers augmentation of the present program is a matter, as 
[ said, which people with a broader view of national needs have as 
their job. It certainly is not mine. I can only offer my opinion on 
the technical sureness of this program and leave the other to those 
who have broad responsibilities to make the decision. 

Mr. Matton. That is all very well and you have given us your as- 
surances as to the technical aspects of this program. What we want 
to know, however, and we want to know it from one who ought to be 
best informed, is how you can feasibly accelerate this missile. To 
what degree, or varied jae ees, could that. be done and what would it 
cost, and in what places in this bill would the funds be needed 

Do you have that kind of information ? 

Admiral Rasorn. I do not have it with me, sir. 

As you would expect, we develop, and continually develop, capa- 
bilities and augmentation programs which I can and do provide to 
higher authority. If the committee would like, I would be pleased 
to seek to provide this for the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I wish you would provide that from in- 
formation and figures available in your shop, 

Admiral Brarpstey. They are available and under study in the 
Navy Department. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following table shows the additional funds required, by appropriation, 
in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 to undertake these alternate POLARIS submarine 
programs. For each program, the number of SSBN’s and the dollar require- 
ments are in addition to the current program, as reflected in the budget requests 
before the committee. 
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Number and cost of fleet ballistic missile submarines and long-leadtime procurement 
which would be provided in addition to the fiscal year 1961 President’s budget 


i 
Additional SSBN’s—fiscal year 1961 program | 3 3 6 6 
Long-leadtime procurement for additional | 
SSBN’s to be constructed in fiscal year 1962 | 
program __. : , 3 6 6 | 9 
Millions 
——_—_—_—_—__— ee siete ; aa 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy $499. 3 | $545. 1 | $879.1 | $916.9 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 125. 2 130. 6 130. 6 | 130. 6 
Other procurement, Navy 33.8 56. 0 56.0 | 56.0 
Research, development, test and evaluation, | 
Navy 129.3 129.3 129.3 | 129.3 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 4.0 4.0 7.0 | 7.0 
Subtotal. : 791.6 | 865.0 1, 202.0 | 1, 239.8 
Military construction, Navy i 5.1 | 5.1 5.1 | 5.1 
RE actos ait 796.7 870. 1 1, 207.1 1, 244.9 
| — 
Fiscal year 1960_____- 100. 2 100. 2 136. 2 | 136. & 
Fiscal year 1961 __ . : 696. 5 | 769.9 | 1,070.9 | 1, 108.7 


| 





The following data indicates approximate costs, time, and personnel for 
POLARIS missiles in surface ships. 


Approximate Conversion time Personnel 
costs ! 
Guided-missile cruiser (CG 

Lead ship $49, 000,000 | 8 months’ delay in current 
rsi 8.8 - r 
conversion of U.S Co- |\45, including 4 officers. 
lumbus. | 

Follow-on 37. 000, 000 | 12 months 


Heavy cruiser (CA) (for re- 
serve fleet ships 


; ; 080 enlisted men and offi- 
Lead ship 186, 000,000 | 24 months geting ay aati 5 offi. 
Follow-on 155, 000, 000 do | cers for POI {RIS nile : 
pain ie pen (Victory 76. 000 i {290 enlisted men and officers. 
ad ship £6, 000, 000 | -.---do - 4 60, including 6 officers for 
Follow-on 58, 000, 000 do : | 


{ POLARIS only. 


1 Costs do not include either missiles or production support. Neither additional production nor opera 
tional support required for one ship 


Mr. Manon. Did not Admiral Burke make a recommendation to 
one of the committees of Congress on that ¢ 

You know what he has done and said, and you know what the facts 
are, T assume. I thought you might give us a preview of that. at this 
point, 

Admiral Ranorn. Admiral Burke said, I believe, that he had studies 
in the mill. I believe those were his words, looking toward increasing 
the number of submarines in the 1961 budget to a total of nine. This 
is from memory and I will have to correct that. 

As I recall, he proposed that there be 12 in fiscal year 1962, with 
their long leadtime items in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Forp. Could you repeat that? 

Admiral Rasorn. I believe Admiral Burke said in one of his state- 
ments that he had in the mill a study which was looking toward 
six additional submarines over the three already in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. Fully funded ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Making a total of 9, with funds for long lead- 
time items for 12 submarines to be included in fiscal year 1962 budget. 

I believe that was the gist of it. 
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Mr. Manon. That would be 22 submarines for fiscal year 1961 
and fiscal year 1962 ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Twenty-one available in 1964. 

Mr. Manon. Let the witness answer. 

Admiral Rasorn. That would be a total of 30 overall and it would 
be a total of 15 additional submarines over that now contemplated. 
It would be 6 additional submarines in fiscal year 1961, for a total 
of 9, and long leadtime items for 12, which would be 9 more than 
are NOW ¢ :ontemplated for 1962. 

Mr. Manon. The long leadtime money would be appropriated in 
1962 ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir. What I have just discussed is additional 
funds to be appropriated in fiscal year 1961 for long leadtime items 
for submarines in fiscal year 1962. Specifically, we would have long 
leadtime funds for nuclear reactors, and things ‘of that kind in fiscal 
year 1961 for 9 additional submarines, for a total of 12, which would 
be in the 1962 budget. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a little fuzzy. 

Mr. Froop. What do you think about shipyard bottlenecks and 
know-how. It is all right to talk about these things, but we have 
been stuck in other systems when we just could not get them. 

It is all right to appropriate $9 billion for all of this hardware, but 
where are you going to build them, Japan ¢ 

Admiral Ranorn. I think there could be a mature statement on 
this which could be included in the information which you have 
requested. 

Mr. Manion. Admiral, here is the point: You undoubtedly made 
a recommendation to Admiral Burke upon the request emanating 
from him. 

You have not given us that recommendation and the whole record 
is very cloudy as to what the situation is. 

I would like to have that information and you undoubtedly have it. 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir; if you like I will provide it for the 
record, a concise statement of that, 

Mr. Manon. I would like to discuss it now. 

Admiral Rasorn. My recommendation is based just on my own 
opinion of the technical sureness of this program. If this is what 
people are waiting on, technics o assurance is at hand. 

Mr. Manon. All right, No. 1; No. 2, where do you go from there? 

Admiral Razorn. This as on the mix of weapons which this 
country would like to have. 

Mr. Manon. What mix did you recommend insofar as the con- 
tribution of the POLARIS submarine is concerned 2 

Admiral Rasorn. I did not recommend any particular number, sir. 

Admiral Haywarp. My recommendation was to go ahead and im- 
plement the system which meant to produce a total of 45 boats. This 
looked like a reasonable system and that has gone forward to Admiral 
Burke and the Secretary, but I feel that the ‘45 SSBN system has the 
ability to do the job. 

You know from previous testimony what I think about this: the 
POLARIS system is the best deterrent system we have in the United 
States and we should pursue it and go ahead with it now. That is 
inv recommendation, 
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Mr. Mason. We need to know more specifically how much money 
for each year, how many boats, and so forth. 

Admiral Haywarp. The total number we wanted to get was 45. 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

Admiral Haywarp. We asked for nine in 1961 and—— 

Mr. Manon. Nine instead of three ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; long leadtime items. 

I recommended working up to a ‘produc tion to where we got a boat 
a month and that was in —————. What I am recommending is that 
we put this system into being right now and that you go into produc- 
tion and build these things at one a month. This was what we origi- 
nally came forward with 2 years ago when we were talking about. ac- 
celerating it, that you could get up to a rate of building one a month 
with the facilities we had, and shipyards, and everything. 

Mr. Manon. We have to have some clearer picture as to how much 
this will cost, and so forth, per fiscal year. What would you buy with 
the money ? 

Admiral Haywarp. We have a complete breakdown of the figures, 
Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(T)iscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have with you the figures you submitted to 
Admiral Burke or the Secret tary of the Navy? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

These are as follows: We need $150 million more in 1960 to get up 
to the rate we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but, you would have to have a supplement. 

Admiral Haywarp. Let me give you the total cost of the program 
through fiscal year 1954 that we came up with for 45 submarines. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Haywarp. With all development and support with tend- 
ers, this came to a total of $9.9 billion which showed up in the whole 
system for 45 submarines. 

The arguments as to the validity of the dollars are in question. 
How did we arrive at this? These are the sort of figures we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Manon. How much in 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964? What are 
your broad figures? 

Admiral Haywarp. In fiscal year 1960 we need approximately $150 
million; in fiscal year 1961, approximately $975 million. 

Mr. Forp. This is over and above ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Over and above what I have now. 

Mr. Manon. Over and above the present budget ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does the figure you gave us include what you al- 
ready have at hand? 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead. 

Admiral Haywarp. The total for 1961 then ran up to $1,110 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Manon. The total for 1960 was $150 million above the present? 

Admiral Haywarp. Above the present. 

Mr. Manon. The total above the budget for fiscal year 1961 is how 
much ? 
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Admiral Haywarp. $1,197,400,000 and that includes above the 
present add-on. 

Mr. Manon. You did not answer the question. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, I lost you. 

Mr. Manon. How much above the current budget would this ac- 
celerated program go for fiscal year 1961 4 

Admiral Haywarp. $975 million in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Manon. That is above the budget for 1961/ 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the total request for funds needed in 
1962 ¢ 

Admiral Haywarp. The total request, as we figured in fiscal year 
1962, would, roughly, run about $2.4 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Go on; for the next year ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Fiscal year 1963 would be $2,119,600,000; in 
1964, it comes down to $636.2 million, and that is the total for a 45 
SSBN POLARIS system. 

Mr. Manion. Would you supply for the record an answer to this 
question: How much would it cost. to provide six additional boats for 
fiscal year 1961 with the necessary leadtime items for the others, six 
additional boats for fiscal year 1962 with the necessary leadtime items 
for the others, and six additional for fiscal year 1963? Let us see 
how these figures work out. 

Admiral Haywarp. Do you want me to answer that for the record ? 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to will be found on p. 370.) 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: In 1961 alone this figure you gave to 
Mr. Mahon, this would appear in a final deficiency instead of in the 
budget, and that would not affect your production schedule one way 
or the other? That would be academic as far as you are concerned ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. At this stage of development of the POLARIS sub- 
marine and missile, are there limiting factors other than money in the 
program you have suggested ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Y es,sir. Weneed people, personnel. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you mean if you had additional money, the needed 
personnel would not be available? 

Admiral Haywarp. Actually, when we get the whole system in, it 
will cost us money for at least 9,500 or 10,000 people, which was not in 
the original figures. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. Admiral, did I understand oe to say that the 45 
submarine program would cost $9.9 billion? I added up those figures 
you gave of $150 million, $975 million, $2 billion, $3 million, and so on 


and I got a total of $5,783 million. What is the differes ice? 

Admiral Haywarp. That is all we spent from the beginning. 

Mr. Tromson, That is what has already been spent or is pro- 
gramed in the budget ? 

Admiral Haywarp. About $3 billion. 
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TOTAL FOR POLARIS REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Up to a certain number of submarines, you probably 
do not get into too violent an argument as to the mix of weapons which 
the various services, Army, Navy, and Air Force would use. How- 
ever, after you pass a certain ot you probably get into that area, 

If you are going to have the POLARIS submarine and all, you 
would certainly need a couple dozen. If you are going to have 4)), 
50, or 100, you would have to make major readjustments in other 
defense programs by reason of many factors which we do not need to 
discuss. 

Among the alternatives we want to consider is, what is the cost of a 
system, let us say a couple dozen or three dozen of these expensive 
boats? 

The committee can give consideration to various aspects of the prob- 
lem and you can submit an appropriate answer and you can appear 
before us again for a discussion of the matter, if we conclude we want 
to take any steps to accelerate the program beyond what has already 
been done, or recommended. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean by that he will show us how much 2 would 
cost; 4, 6, 8, and 10? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Brarnstey. Off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

In what you asked them to provide, are they going to show the maxi- 
mum extent to which the program can be accelerated ? 

Admiral Haywarp. That was my recommendation. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. What you are going to do is take this 
from two up to the maximum? Give usa different set of figures so we 
will know what we want to do here. 

Admiral Haywarp. To go to an effective system, and we have 
proven it, is one of our greatest assets and the cheapest and best. way 
to do it is really to do it as recommended, to go and build the 45, get 
the system, and put it into being. When we stretch it out—like that 
horrible word, BOMARC—for 11 years and spend more money than 
you have, yes, I have technical confidence in it and let us build a 
system. 

This is the best system that the free world has. 

Mr. Weaver. I agree with you on that, and that is why I think you 
could well substitute this program instead of TITAN. With TITAN, 
as one of the witnesses said the waa day, some MINUTEMEN are 
going to become operational before the TITAN. When you see the 
construction costs going into TITAN, it makes you wonder. 

Admiral Haywarp. As this succeeds, so succeeds the MINUTE- 
MAN. We have the greatest confidence in this and I recommended it 
to the United States and to my boss and everybody, that we buy this 
system. 

Mr. Manon. All right, let us bring this toa close. 

Mr. Sixers. IT would like to explore, Mr. Chairman, the feasibility 
of using the POLARIS missile on our surface ships. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
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Mr. Stxes. We have talked about using the POLARIS submarine. 
However, we are using surface ships for testing the missile. How 
practical is it to use the missile itself as a weapon on a surface ship? 

Admiral Haywarp. Very practical. We shot it from the observa- 


- tion island, Mr. Sikes. 


Mr. Sixes. Is this the sort of thing you, as a very competent oflicer— 
and you certainly are—would recommend that we attempt to phase 
into our program of naval weapons ¢ 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; I would recommend it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it more economical to have POLARIS capability 
on surface ships than it is on submarines 4 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir, that is if one is speaking to actual cost 
of installation only, however, really we approached the problem that 
the submarine is the most difficult system to do. However, Admiral 
Raborn has built into the missile the ability to launch it from sur- 
face ships like any other system, so you need a mix. The surface 
ship is an easier problem than the submarine. I feel we should 
get the submarine system on the way and go forward with it because 
the surface ship is a relatively easy job. 

As you saw, it was fired first from the surface ship at sea. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any plan now to include this weapon on sur- 
face ships ? 

Admiral Haywarp. The Secretary has not made this decision; no, 
sir. 
If I had my way, 1 would put it in surface ships. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it take to develop capability to put PO- 
LARIS onto surface ships? 

Admiral Haywarp. We can do it; if you start it today, we figure 
we could do it by — very comfortably. 

Mr. Sixes. Calendar — ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you had your way, you would probably put your 
entire deterrent at sea ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. It is the greatest asset the United 
States has and let us get it to sea, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed that possibility with the Air Force 
and they do not completely agree. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Mahon, the best seller we have ever had 
for seapower was General Power. He made a speech on it. What 
other man have we who has sold it better ? 

Mr. Fioop. He will not be around long when he talks like that. 

Admiral Haywarp. He is the strongest proponent of seapower I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Manon. Seriously, I think we have to all agree that if we 
could change the situation wherein many of our key areas in the 
continental areas of the United States will be prime targets, if we 
could make those targets seaborne and mobile, it would be a great 
advantage to us. 

_Mr. Lamp. If we are going to make that decision, let us make it 
right now. We have made the decision the other way, even this year, 
through the reprograming of TITAN and ATLAS. 


If we are going to do that, let us make the decision now. 














Mr. Fioop. I do not want to spoil this vice admiral’s dinner, but 
who is going to run this system ‘ 

The Air Force tells me this is a strategic bombardment weapon. 

Has that decision been made? 

Mr. Froop. It has not been decided ? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, it has not. 

Mr. Manion. When you come before us on research and develop- 
ment, and the other services similarly, this is a question we will want 
to explore. We just touch on it now for what it may be worth. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral Hayward, when we were discussing a few 
moments ago the 45 submarines program you said in substance that 
when this system is accepted, or is it an acceptable weapon and ree- 
ognized at this point? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, Mr. Ostertag. You have a lot of people 
who are doubters. They are doubters as to if it works or when it 
will work. It is far ahead of the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Osterrag. Officially it is accepted, is it not? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Why do you have to raise a sort of a question about 
it? That is my point. 

Admiral Haywarp. Because I feel you should go and bring the 
whole system into being and get it into production and produce the 
whole system. 

Mr. OsrerraG. That decision has not been reached ? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrrrrac. Yet we are going to have them? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. They are programed ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In a sense, it is in being? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; you are right. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Admiral, how did you arrive at the magic number 
of 45 submarines? That would give you 700 missiles and that would 
give you quite a kill capability. 

Admiral Haywarp. If you take the pessimistic view and take 
the target complex, transit time, and time on station, plus overhaul, 
this looked like the best number to do the job, or the most effective 
job we could do. 

We have really studied this. 

Mr. Minsuati. You are not relying on help from any of the other 
services are you ? 

Admiral Haywarp. You must remember all of the targets are co- 
ordinated. We would not recommend that the only thing to do is 
POLARIS. We would be silly to do this. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird had a series of questions. 


AMOUNT OF DETERRENT REQUIRED BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Larrp. Admiral Hayward, how much deterrent does this 
country need ? 

Admiral Haywarp. This is a real good question and we have 
studied it. 

Mr. Larrp. How much deterrent does this country need? 
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Admiral Haywarp. How much does it need? I would say, roughly, 


talking total megatons of weapons ———-. This is megatons on tar- 
get, remember. 

Mr. Lamp. You s uy ———— megatons on target and 45 POLARIS 
type submarines will give you a total of how many megatons ‘ 

Admiral Haywarp.—— on station of the 45. They. are in transit 
and go back and forth. Then you have overhaul, crew changes, so 
out of the 45 you would keep ———— on station and ‘this number times 
16 is your total. 


In a real alert you might have more than that, or you might go up 
to ——— on station. 

Mr. Larrp. You could get up to ——— on station if you needed 
them ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. How many megatons can you deliver with that ? 


Admiral Haywarp. Roughly, if you take ——— per boat. 
Mr. Larrp. What does that give you? 
Admiral Haywarp. That is, roughly, ——— megatons. 


Mr, Lairp. You are coming pretty "close on this one program of 
having the total deterrent power that the country needs. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; but do not lose sight of one fact which 
is that, in the time to come, surpr ise is going to ‘fade out. ‘Technical 
progress is going to make it so you have several systems and the de- 
struction of. any one system by surprise would not be the answer. 

The enemy will have to destroy all of them. You have to have 

capability in this mix of systems if you are going to have to really 
deter him. For instance, the Russian planner who says he can hit 
all of those TITAN bases, or SAC, he still has POL ARIS submarines 
le has to reckon with. 

The value of surprise will go down in the next 5 or 10 years until 
finally it will not be anything because by surprise he cannot do what 
he wants. It is the inevitability of deterrent, as Admiral Raborn 
said, that is going to be important more than this reaction time. Who 
is going to decide : anything in 15 minutes ? 

You are not going to decide anything in 15 minutes just because 
this system has ———-. I would not say put all of your eggs in one 
basket and never again will the United States have one system, such 
as SAC where you have all of your eggs in one basket. ‘Technically, 
if you do that, you have not done your ‘job. 

Mr. Lairpv. One POLARIS submarine would deter me. 

Admiral Haywarp. It would me, too. 

Mr. Forp. What is your estimated reliability when you really 
get operational after the second or third quarter‘ 

Admiral Rasorn. We are trying in system reliability to have the 
submarine to put the missiles on target, you mean ? 

Mr. Forp. Right. 


RELIABILITY OF FBM SYSTEM 


Admiral Razorn. We are hoping for around ———— percent. 
What that is, we do not know but the more we get into it, the higher 
figure looks more acceptable. 

“Mr. Forp. I understand the term, as it has been used, out of the 
number that you fire, what is the probability that they will reach 
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the target? In other words, out of 16 per boat, you say ——— 
percent ¢ 

Admiral Raporn. No. I think it will be between ———— 

As we test our system, the reliability of the equipment, reliability 
of the missile, the extreme accuracy of the guidance, leads me to 
believe that. the ———— reliability is the better. figure to use. 

Mr. Forp. ———— per boat? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; I think so. It might even go higher. 


ACCELERATION OF FBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. Admiral, last week Admiral Burke declassified the 
figures on the number of POLARIS missiles we would have by the end 
of 1962 in testimony before the Senate. In our record this has always 
been taken out, but this is a matter of public record now. He said the 
number was 128 by the end of 1962. We have seen a classified record 
here which shows a little bit greater. In reading over Admiral 
Burke’s testimony before the Senate, I was led to believe that that 
was the total number of missiles, and I think the American public 
was led to believe that because he did not say that the 128. missiles 
would be missiles on station. He gave that as the total number of 
POLARIS missiles. 

I know that because of the POLARIS system you can restock 
every one of these submarines even at that time. So you have ——— 
backed up for every 128, almost. 

Admiral Raporn. They are not funded, sir. I am not sure about 
which one of the Senate committees you are talking about, but the 
chart I showed you was the delivery dates, so to speak, of the subma- 
rines as they come off the production line. 

In calendar ——- - we would expect the first one of these, the George 
Washington, to be back here for ——— overhaul. He was talking at 
the time I was with him about the number of missiles on the line, so 
to speak. 

Mr. Forp. That is the difference between 128 and the figures you 
gave today ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Sixteen, or one submarine full of missiles. 

Mr. Larrp. You have other POLARIS missiles in addition to that? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir, bac kup missiles. 

Mr. Forp. I do not know why we want to play down our capability 
as far as the POLARIS is concerned. It is like the POLARIS shots 
you have had lately. You can hardly find anything in the news- 
papers about them. 

If we go into the 45-ship program, we will have all 45 completed and 
operational as of what date / 





Admiral Haywarp. Calendar ———-; it will actually be the end 
of ——— before we have all 45 of them. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in a period of ———— years we would 
have put into operations a total of ———— more or less ? 


Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. This system will be around here when 
a lot of the present ones you have been discussing will be long gone. 
Mr. Forp. That brings up the point that, to some extent, I think 
we ought to question. We have heard of block obsolescence here in 


our World War II fleet. 
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Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are we getting ourselves into that problem if we go to 
a 45-boat program ? 

Admiral Rasorn. This is one of my pet items that I watch. The 
answer is a strong negative. We are not going to be obsolescent. In 
the first. place, when we started to design this system, we looked ahead 
5 years, Mr. Ford, to see what the technic al state of ‘the art would be. 
We said we do not know how to do this today : but we will work toward 
it. When we get the first system in being, it will be the very latest 
the then technical state of the art will give us. This is our philosophy 
[am talking about the system as a whole, including ships. 

Already we are making instrumental improvements in the ship by 
making it suitable to shoot a 1,500-mile missile. That same ship will 
be able to shoot ———— missile. Here is not block obsolescence. On 
the other hand, we are accommodating ourselves and allowing for 
growth. I built growth in everything, both girth extension and 
length extension. 

Mr. Foro. If you compress the time for the 45-ship program by 
pouring dollars into it now and in the next several years, are you 
not cutting yourself off from working into the later ships the improve- 
ments that you have outlined ? 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir. On the contrary, I have improvement 
programs going constantly. Every item of equipment which we now 
have in the George W ashington is undergoing improvement because 
I want to make it more reliable and I want to make it higher per- 
forming, make it easier to maintain, and easier to handle and operate. 
So constantly, as the history of our Navy will show you, every ship 
that comes off the line is equipped with the very latest equipment 
which technology can provide. We have a constant review and con- 
stant improvement program so that as ships come off the line 3 and 4 
and 5 years from now, they will have this. There is no such thing as 
block obsolescence in this program. 

Mr. Manon. I do not see why the answer to Mr. Ford’s question 
would not be in the affirmative. I do not care how good this weapon 
is. They will all be good for a certain length of time and then— 
hoom—they are superseded by something better and you have block 
obsolescence. 

Admiral Haywarp. When you buy long-leadtime items in 1962, you 
will buy the new reactor and the new w hatever it is that you are going 
to have. You do not make the decision today, as of the state of the 
art today, to bring them all into being by 1965, but you have to make 
the decision that you are going to build this system. Rather than 
three a year, this will take 15 years to get this. This does not make 
good sense economically or from the military point of view. 

Mr. Forp. I am thinking about a time when most. of us will not be 
around here, 15 years from now. Are you going to be faced with a 
block obsolescence ? 

Admiral Raporn. I think the answer to the chairman’s question is 
exactly right, sir; and within this definition or interpretation the use- 
ful life of a submarine is 15 or 20 years. Fifteen to twenty years after 
the delivery of that submarine we normally would find it at the end of 
rh useful life. From that point of view, certainly. I had a shorter 
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Mr. Manion. You were not looking at block obsolescence in the same 
way as was Mr. Ford. 

Admiral Ranorn. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You had a different viewpoint, and your viewpoint was 
valid from that premise. 

Admira Ranorn. I apologize for not having a broader viewpoint. 

Mr. Froop. Plus the fact that you want this weapon last night. 

Admiral Masrerson. You are talking about block obsolescence 15 
years from now as far as this system is concerned. We expect this 
system, with normal changes in the fire control and missiles, et cetera, 
as you go along, it is a live program: we expect this system to be just 
as effective 15 years from now as today to do its job. If vou look at 
any other system on the horizon today and use that yardstic k against 
it, you run into the fact that you cannot even envision that system 
being useful 15 years from now. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not envisage the ATLAS be- 
ing a useful system 15 years from now ? 

Admiral Masrerson. No; or five. 

Admiral Haywarp. Or five. With the CEP’s we get today, the 
fixed bases, you are asking for it. The ballistic missile is going to get 
it. If he puts a 5-megaton warhead on that thing, I do not care 
whether he has 150 feet of concrete on it. It will not make a particle 
of difference. In 10 years from now, if they are not all gone, we have 
not done our technical homework, we have not done our job. This is 
the way life is advancing. 

Mr. Froop. There is one thing this has convinced me of. The Navy 
is not going to fire a shot in anger except an air strike and ship-to- 
shore bombardment for Marine landings. Nobody is going to push 
the button on these things. It would be crazy. 


ACCURACY OF FBM SYSTEM 


Mr. Tomson. I understand you testified you can get adequate ac- 
curacy to knock out point targets with this from a submarine launch. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. As far as the requirement for submarine warfare is 
concerned, POLARIS-type warfare, we can take out the funds on 
oceanography research; is that right / 

Admiral Haywarp. Oceanography is important for more than that. 
Oceanography has a great deal more importance than just as far as 
POLARIS is concerned. 

Mr. Tuomson. I limited it to that feature. As far as getting your 
accuracy is concerned, you have it now; is that right / 

Admiral Haywarp. The POLARIS system is headed toward the 
physics of the sea. He has to know more about his environment than 
anyone. That means everything, not just accuracy. He has to know 
what the temperature is, what are the sonar conditions, what is it 
where [am now. He has to have this knowledge. 

Mr. Tuomson. For the purpose of the POLARIS, that is to hit a 
target from an undersea position offshore. 

Admiral Haywarp. If you are just referring to the navigational 
side of it, he has to know, for instance, for his own protection, he 
should know everything about that environment. 
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Mr. Trromson. He knows where he is. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. Within a quarter of a mile accuracy ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Raporn. May I inject this, sir 

Mr. Tuomson. Less than that. He can pinpoint it. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Razvorn. This is very sensitive information. 

Mr. Tromson. You have to be within the area you surveyed in or- 
der to obtain the accuracy ; is that what you are telling me? 

( Discussion off the rec ord. ) 

Mr. Trromson. You just made a statement that the system will 
be around when most of the present systems or other systems are 
long gone. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. Do you concede that the present warhead on the 
POLARIS missile will be sufficient to knock out all targets you 
can identify ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. This is my own opinion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a warhead would make a more reasonable payload for 
it, and I think we can get it in this time period. This is my own 
personal belief, but I feel that, as a matter of deterrence, you are 
really going to kill people. You are not going to be shooting any 
counterforce against their missile bases or anything. This is not 
the way the war is going. 

Mr. Tomson. You advance the proposition that we are going 
to all kill each other off because we are not going to try to knock 
out. their weapons ¢ 

Admiral Haywarp. Their weapons will be gone. In Hiroshima, 
on which I did the study, we dropped a 13-kiloton bomb; 250,000 
people lived in Hiroshima; 70,000 fatalities, 140,000 casualties 
total. Now people talk, well, they sort of look down their nose at a 
warhead. God help us. I do not want to be around. 

Mr. FLoop, Admiral i told me you were perfecting firing by 
salvo. 

Admiral Haywarp. The idea that you have to have a warhead on 
this system I do not think is valid. 


DETERRENT POSITION OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Weaver. In your opinion, Admiral, would our deterrent. posi- 
tion be improved if we were to curtail to some extent the TITAN pro- 
gram and particularly its costly construction features and speed up 
the POLARIS program? Also would you consider this wise and 
would that give us a balanced system ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Mr. Weaver, I am afraid I am not a good one to 
answer that because I would have to make a study of national needs. 
My job is to bring this weapon system into being as fast as I ean. I 
don’t have possession of all facts. 

Mr. Weaver. I will defer that to Admiral Hayward. 

Admiral Haywarp. My answer to that would be, yes, sir. From my 
point of view, POLARIS is a better system and I want to point out, 
on the warhead system the POL ARIS is the same warhead as the 
MINUTEMAN. There is no difference. 








Mr. Weaver. However, with the MINUTEMAN, you do have the 
additional range and we are not sure of that as of now with 
POLARIS. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. That is the principal advantage of MINUTEMAN as 
of the present time ? 

Admiral Haywarp. General Schriever and I are looking closely 
at putting a MINUTEMAN to sea off our coast because this makes 
good sense for the United States. Whether it makes good sense for 
others, I do not know, but it makes good sense for us. 

Mr. Weaver. If the MINUTEMAN goes to sea, will the Air Force 
go with it 

Mr. Manion. You will only have one service. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the Air Force 200 feet underground now 
under concrete. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. If the MINUTEMAN is going to be launchable 
from a freight car or train or truck, is it not possible to do so from 
«a ship ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. Boeing is looking at this. I have 
talked with General Schriever and we discussed mobility, Mobility 
in deterrent systems has tocome. It is here. 

Mr. Osrerraac. Is not mobility one of the keys to this whole de- 
fense mechanism 4 

Admiral Haywarp. It is the key to survival. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1960. 
ATRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. MARK E. BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

MAJ. GEN. B. K. HOLLOWAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. W. A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, HEADQUARTERS, AMC 

MAJ. GEN. T. A. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

coOL. CARL. W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

A. J. HEINZMANN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, USAF 

COL. M. S. BENEDICT, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. J. L. BLANK, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

D. N. PRITCHETT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

L. N. SULLIVAN, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 











1. Aircraft procurement and production. --.-...---.--|-.----.---.-.- $2,624,600,000 |$3, 202, 400, 000 
2. COUR GURDOTS COUIDEIIIN os ac btassdasendeccunssleninccewceceue 252, 400, 000 285, 000, 000 
3. Development, test, and evaluation..........-.....- wth withdiiga ahead 203, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
Total Gite COI iss cod dncewitdiinedvinvaindcasctinweadukien 3,080,000,000 | 3, 612, 400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Aircraft procurement and production_..........----].-.----------- 110, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Total CLG RtIOUR. 506 cncccccncucnecsccoctacosacems|ncsnceseuncese 3, 190, 000,000 | 3, 662, 400, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balanee Proust Par Wen |... <6 ac<ccnadwnnsé so lancssnscnesenalesecuscunhaass —1,636,000,000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘ “ Airer: aft, “missiles, 
and ri ‘late 1d procurement (Air Force)’’ (73 Stat. 375) _..-.]-.----..-..--- —321, 900,000 |.............. 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Milits Oy SUMO CUTE ES 6 on dikh bn cbikc nc dicidad dncbdeedésustone — 164, 500,000 |.......--..... 
CORE CERIN rc danced ccacabevdned hs deccabaaheseppanneiend times — 55, 000, 000 — 50, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward..-........--..-.---.--|-------------- 1,636 000, 000 | 1, 1,017, 600, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .....-.......]-.-.-----....- 4,284, 600, 000 "2,9 994, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Direct obligations: 


03 Transportation of things_-_-_---- ; $11,000,000 | $13,000,000 
07 Other contractual services... ._-- ie . £ .---| 229,500,000 | 321, 200,000 
09 Equipment era Rabtheendw aslo ne apea ea 7 2, 838, 400, 000 | 3, 277, 200, 000 
10 Lands and structures. .......------- oi ee : a} 1, 100, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. _._.___- nn Sire k akin __._.-_..~/3, O80, 000, 000 | 3,612, 400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations | 
09 Equipment.-__.....-...--- pees foe ; ia 110, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
| —— nnaeeanseectininlll 
Total obligations._..____- lt il tt i la eae a | ees ee ‘|3, 190, 000, 000 | 3, 662, “400, On 
| 





PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, this morning we will begin consideration 
of the procurement budget of the Air Force and I assume the chief 
witness will be General Bradley. 

General Bradley, for the record, what is the total request for funds 
in the category of missiles, aircraft, and other procurement for fiscal 
year 1961 ¢ 

General Braptey. The procurement program is $8,038 million and 
the Air Force is requesting new obligating authority of $7,075 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Manion. What is 1 percent of that? What is 5 percent? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. One percent would be approximately 
$80 million and 5 percent about $400 million. 

Mr. Manon. It is obvious from the responses which you have given 
that we are dealing in very big money and that a reduction of 5 per- 
cent in this budget would be almost a half billion dollars and a reduc- 
tion of 1 percent would be considerable, also. 

When representatives of the Army and the Navy were before this 
committee, we talked about the vast procurement. program of the Gov- 
ernment and I want to make reference to this matter in this discussion 
with you. 

Over a period of years, individual members of the committee have 
made studies of procurement practices and have undertaken to stimu- 
late better procedures and techniques in this field. 

At considerable expense to the taxpayer we have had teams of in- 
vestigators go out over the country, and to the Pentagon, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the facts and doing what they could to assist the 
committee in this area. 

The average businessman, the average citizen, and, indeed, no doubt 
the average man in uniform, has not the slightest: doubt but that. it 
would be possible, by the application of better methods and more real- 
istic contracting, to get much more for the procurement. dollar than 
we are getting. A lot of money is being needlessly expended. I 
realize that in business, even small business, and certainly big business, 
of a non-Government nature, a lot of money is wasted and there is 4a 
lot of “dead personnel” on the rolls here and there in private business, 
just as there is in the Government. By “dcad personnel” I mean that 
they are not productive, or not very productive. 

I believe if you submitted it to a vote of the American people about 
90 percent of them would vote that we could cut this procurement 
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budget, let us say 1 percent at least and maybe 5 percent and get the 
same defense, or even better defense, if ev erybody would be on his 
toes and lie awake at night, so to speak, to contrive better ways to 
expend the defense dollar. 

We make contracts with big industry and they have people on their 
payrolls, in various promotional positions, who are deadweight and 
yet we are paying for them. They serve no useful purpose. 

I just heard a vice admiral say the other day that these companies 
hold great. aggregations of engineers and technical people in order 
to get ready for the next bidding on various projects. Whether this 
is necessary or not, I am not able to say at the moment, but it just 
is not realistic to conclude that we have achieved the ultimate in effi- 
ciency in procurement. 

Very often we make an arbitrary reduction of, let us say, 1 percent, 
or a certain amount of dollars, and in our report on the bill we say 
that we are making this reduction in order to stimulate and enforce 
better procurement methods. 

What do the Army, Navy, and Air Force do as a result of these 
reductions? ‘These services just buy fewer units and do nothing that 
I know of in a very substantial way to achieve more for the money 
as a result of the reductions we have made. 

It is a pretty discouraging proposition and one which I wish to 
call to your attention. 

Now, we are going to have before us in a few days the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Defense, Mr. Perkins McGuire, and 
we are going to talk to him about our latest report from our investiga- 
tors with respect to procurement. 

Have you seen this report, General Bradley ? 

General Braptey. I am not sure that I have seen the latest. 

Mr. Manon. Have you seen it, General Friedman ¢ 

General FrinpMAN, No, sir; I have not seen the latest report. 

[ understand it was just made available recently. I believe it is in 
the hands of Assistant Secretary McGuire and I do know that the 
Air Force staff is working with him with a view toward responding 
as the committee desires. 

Mr. Manon. The first service before us to discuss procurement 
was the Army and we had some very sharp discussion over the issues 
involved _ procurement. We did not go very far into the matter 
with the Navy, but the discussion with the Army was a discussion 
which would apply to the Navy and to the Air Force as well. 

Do you have any fresh, new, or exciting ideas in this field that might 
be helpful to us, General Bradley, G eneral Friedman, or others? 

General Brapiey. Mr. Chairman, I consider that my job as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel of the Air Force entails, as one of its prime 

responsibilities, and probably the prime responsibility, the manage- 
ment of this substantial portion of our national resources in the best 
interests of the country. I spend most of my time, or a good portion 
of my time, trying to work out ways of doing this better than we have 
been doing it in the past. 

Mr. Manon. I do not doubt that, General. I do not doubt the in- 
tegrity, devotion, or consecration to duty of our civilian and military 
personnel in the Department of Defense. I do doubt that the end 
product is anything like what it ought to be, and, I would like to make 
clear, that is the point. 
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General Brapiry. I would like to say, sir, that I agree that the end 
»sroduct is not as good as we would like to have it. I do think we 

ae made some progress, considerable progress, in the last few years, 
and I think we are still making considerable progress. 

As a matter of fact, I am well aware of the cut last year made by 
the House and made by the Congress to induce more economy in pro- 
curement and, while we cannot cite specific instances, I do have a 
short paper I have prepared on our efforts to improve procurement 
over the last year. 

If you would like, I can read it. 

Mr. Manon. The Army had a statement on the same subject. I do 
not know whether the statement is similar or not. 

I am told that the Navy has submitted a statement on this also, 


COMMENTS ON PROCUREMENT MATTERS 


I think it would be best for you now to proceed with your regular 
statement and we will incorporate your statement on comments on 
procurement matters at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


COMMENTS ON PROCUREMENT MATTERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
discussing for the consideration of your committee several matters concerning 
the Air Force procurement operations not specifically covered in my formal 
justification of the procurement appropriations. 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


The magnitude and complexity of the materiel programs make it appropriate 
to briefly discuss certain significant aspects of our procurement process which, 
I believe, are of special interest to your committee. 


PRICING AND MANAGEMENT OF SUBCONTRACT EFFORT 


In this committee’s report on the Department of Defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1960 grave concern was expressed with respect to spiraling defense 
costs, and in particular the validity of cost information used by the Government 
and industry in negotiating prices under defense contracts. This is indeed a 
serious matter, and one which has been the subject of close scrutiny by top 
management in the Air Force. 

Spiraling defense costs are directly related to technological advances in our 
Weapon and supporting systems. If our force is to be a deterrent force, we must 
constantly strive for improvement. This means change in requirements. Speed 
in this advancement is also essential. Such change and speed means money. 
In addition, the new weapons are produced in smaller quantities and their com- 
plexity requires expensive production equipment as well as more extensive pro- 
duction and performance testing equipment. All of these factors exert much 
pressure in forcing costs upward. 

During the past year the Air Force has taken many measures to counteract 
these pressures. Briefly, these measures included use of the incentive-type 
contract; insistence on obtaining current and accurate cost information ; critical 
independent analysis of contractor’s proposals; dissemination of comprehensive 
guidance on pricing; critical reviews of all requirements to assure that they 
are based on what we must have rather than on what we would like to have, 
and reduction of overhead costs with particular emphasis on the general engineer- 
ing and research area. We recognized that we could not substantially reduce 
costs without the active and positive cooperation of industry. We have enlisted 
this cooperation. Permit me to cite a few examples of the results of these efforts. 

During 1959, a division of one of our major contractors achieved a 6-percent 
reduction in indirect expenditures. This was accomplished by changes in organi- 
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gational structure and amounted to approximately $6.5 million. The rate of 
indirect to direct employees was reduced from 529 per 1,000 in January 1959, to 
441 per 1,000 in December 1959. Another division of this same company has 
accomplished similar results, and further actions are planned for 1960. This 
is the more significant in that it was accomplished in a declining period of 
employment. 

Another company has entered upon a vigorous cost reduction program. In 
four subcontracting actions, price reductions in the amount of $1.7 million were 
effected. There are also good indications that there may be reductions in 
engineering personnel as well as in leased industrial property costs. 

In another instance, a company which is actively engaged in cost reduction, 
realized a savings of $2,000-plus per engine. Their efforts also include reduction 
of packaging costs. For example, a new method of fiberboard pack for retrofit 
kits was engineered which resulted in a savings of about $160,000. 

These examples are given to demonstrate that our policies and procedures are 
known by industry (large and small), and by our own people, and are being 
followed by both with good results. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE USE OF FORMAL ADVERTISING 


The nature of the procurements which account for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately 90 percent of our procurement funds are simply not susceptible to the use 
of formal advertising. However, in that area which is susceptible of advertising, 
we are continuing intensive efforts to increase its use. 

The “two-step formal advertising” procedure explained to this committee last 
year, has now proven itself to be a sound and useful way of buying, and has been 
fully adopted by the Air Force. As some members of the committee may recall, 
under this procedure we first obtain technical proposals, without prices, from 
prospective contractors. After evaluation by our laboratories, those proposals 
found to be technically acceptable are sent to the buying office for solicitation of 
bids. This solicitation is strictly in accordance with the rules of formal adver- 
tising. This two-step procedure is particularly effective in the situation where 
specifications suitable for formal advertising in the first instances are not avail- 
able and procurement by negotiation would normally be used. This procedure 
has now been adopted on a Department of Defense-wide basis. 

In the field of repair and maintenance, advertising is being used whenever it 
is possible to solicit fixed prices for the contractors’ services on an advertised 
basis and reimburse the contractor for materials on a cost basis. 

Personnel from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Mate- 
riel) and from the Air Staff have visited several important buying agencies to 
assure that our policy of advertising wherever possible is being carried out. 
They have found that, with a few exceptions, it is. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


In recent years, letter contracts have been the subject of much attention by 
your committee. We would prefer to be able to enter each and every one of 
our procurements with firm, definitive contracts in which all terms and con- 
ditions are fully agreed upon. Unfortunately, however, this is not always 
possible. There are certain situations which arise that militate against firm 
Contracts at the outset of the procurement process. The main ones are: 

1. Equipment complexity requires an extensive period of time until full 
Specifications can be drafted and an ensuing definitive contract negotiated. 

2. When emergency or unforeseen situations arise which require an imme- 
diate production go-ahead before a definitive contract can be executed. 

3. When planning, programing, or operational actions have placed us in a 
position which is critical and requires that production be _ initiated 
immediately. 

In such situations, when it is absolutely necessary in the interest of national 
defense to provide for commencement of work on a project on an expedited 
basis, we resort to the use of letter contracts. Properly used, these are in- 
Valuable tools of procurement. They enable us to “buy” vitally needed time. 
They permit contractors to initiate immediately such actions as tool planning, 
production planning, plant rearrangement, and procurement of long-lead-time 
items. Since the launching of sputnik, crash programs have been initiated. 
requirements have radically changed, and the state of the art of weaponry 
has made and continues to make leapfrog advances. The results have been 
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the development of incredibly complex weapon systems. To meet this situation 
and to carry out the Air Force’s responsibilities in the national defense, we 
must resort to use of letter contracts. 

A major criticism of letter contracts has been the failure to definitize them 
in a timely manner. We feel that this criticism is valid and have striven 
to effect definitization as promptly as practicable. Monthly reports on the 
status of outstanding letter contracts are reviewed by top management in the 
Air Force. We have emphasized to our own people, as well as to industry at 
every opportunity, the mutual disadvantages of protracted definitization nego. 
tiations and the need for a cooperative effort to avoid this situation. We have 
made marked strides in this respect. In December 1957, of our total outstand. 
ing letter contracts, 32.5 percent were between 6 and 12 months old and 7j 
percent were over 12 months old. In December 1958, these figures were 248 
and 3.7 percent respectively; and by December 1959, they were 32.1 and 41 
percent respectively. 

We will continue to keep the pressure on in this area by internal Air Force 
management and in our discussions with individual contractors and their in- 
dustrial associations. I hope to be able to report even greater improvement in 
the future. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 


In fiscal year 1959, the Air Force was successful in substantially increasing 
prime contract awards to small business concerns for the 5th consecutive 
year. These awards amounted to approximately $920 million, an increase of 
22 percent over the previous fiscal year, and the greatest amount for any 
year since such records have been kept. 

During fiscal year 1959, the Air Force introduced to industry a procedure for 
intensifying the small business contracting program. The procedure basically 
consists of keeping a record, on each subcontract or purchase order placed by 
the prime contractor, of the number of small business concerns solicited, reasons 
why small business firms Were not solicited, and reasons for failure of small 
business firms to get the award, where applicable. These records ure reviewed by 
prime contractor management and Air Force contract administrators in de 
termining the adequacy of the contractor’s purchasing system, it relates to 
consideration of small concerns. Even though Air Force prime contractors have 
placed approximately 18 percent of the dollars received from the Air Force with 
small business subcontractors and suppliers, we are confident that these new 
procedures will improve small business participation while at the same time 
benefitting prime contractors and the Government through more efficient pur- 
chasing. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, the Air Force is conducting an intensive and determined can 
paign to improve its contracting process, to reduce costs, and to strengthen its 
management. These efforts extend to influencing the contractors to do the same. 
These actions do not provide the panacea for all of our problems in this highly 
critical area of cost management. So long as our actions are performed by 
human beings, errors will be made. Wecan only seek to eliminate the possibility 
of their occurring, and to correct, after the fact, the situations which led to them. 
I will say, however, that I firmly believe we are moving in the right direction, 
and that improvements should follow. We are deadly serious in our efforts to 
discharge our obligations to the Congress and the American people by assuring 
that the funds entrusted to us are prudently and wisely spent to the best of our 
ability. Defense contracting is a dynamic process, presenting new problems 
every day. We will not be static in our efforts to keep abreast of, and preferably 
ahead of, these problems. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Manon. We are placed to have you with us, General Bradley; 
we shall now hear your general statement. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer or Starr, Marerter, HeapQuarters, 


USAF 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my presentation today will cover our planned fiscal year 1961 alr 
craft procurement program. 
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Our budget request for fiscal year 1961 provides for continued 
modernization of the weapon sy stems inventor y to support our strate- 
gic, tactical, air defense, and support mission responsibilities. Our 
production programs have, during the past year, progressed substan- 
tially as scheduled. Adjustments which are consistent with our re- 
vised programs and production objectives have been made during fiscal 
year 1960. This budget request is designed to provide reasonable 
measured progress toward modernization and support of manned 
systems in our presently approved force structure. 

During the presentation I will highlight each weapon system for 
which we are requesting fiscal year 1961 funds; however , I would like 
to refer you to the budget justification book which has been furnished 
to you. This book provides detailed funding information on each 
system as well as details on support items. I “hope you will find the 
budget justification book helpful to you during these hearings. I 
will now proceed with the discussion of the planned fiscal year 1961 
aircraft procurement program. 

The revised fiscal year 1960 aircraft procurement program in- 
cludes 562 aircraft and related procurements with an estimated 
cost of $4.1 billion and the planned fiscal year 1961 procurement of 
633 aircraft and related procurement programs at an estimated cost 
of approximately $3.9 billion. Complete details on the fiseal year 
1960 reprograming actions in this appropriation have previously been 
furnished this committee. Details of the current fiscal year 1960 
program and the fiscal year 1961 program are shown under the tab 
titled “Aircraft procurement,” pages 1 through 30 of the budget justi- 
fication book. 

B-52H 


The first item is the improved B-52 aircraft, the B-52H, manu- 
factured by the Boeing Airplane Co. at Wichita, Kans. It is a long- 
range, high-subsonie-speed strategic bomber. A number of this im- 
proved model are being procured w vith fiseal year funds. 

This year our plan to procure additional aircraft will complete our 
14-wing objective. The total estimated for the buy program will 
amount to $371.4 million. 

There are several important changes in configuration of this im- 
proved model which I believe are of interest to this committee. As 
you may recall from previous testimony, the B-52TT is equipped with 
the turbofan engine which increases the unrefueled range by 10 
percent and provides a greater acceleration during takeoff “at heavy 
gross weight. It will also be equipped with an improved fire control 
system and countermeasure equipment which materially increases the 
defensive and offensive « capability. 

The B-52H, like earlier models, will carry externally two nucle: 
warhead-guided air missiles, the HOUND DOG. In addition to its 
bomb load and the external HOUND DOG missiles, the B-52T1 is 
capable of carrying internally guided air-launched decoy missiles to 
Increase its penetration capability. 


B-58A 


The B-58A Hustler is manufactured by Convair at Fort Worth, 
Tex. This is our first Mach 2 strategic medium bomber. Introduc- 
tion of the B-58 to the Strategic Air Command inventory will permit 
partial modernization of strategic forces equipped with B-47 aircraft. 
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This aircraft has a capability for penetrating enemy defenses at 
high speeds at high altitudes, and high subsonic speeds at low alti- 
tudes. This mode of attack will provide the commander of Strategic 
Air Command with a very useful modern weapon system that can 
be employed in diversified roles. 

Our fiscal year 1961 plan is to obtain B-58’s at a continuing produc- 
tion rate which, with our planned followon procurement, will com- 
plete the programed objective. The total estimated cost for these air. 
craft, complete with spares and associated equipment, is $505.7 
million. 

B-70 


The B-70, a supersonic strategic, intercontinental aircraft designed 
to operate throughout its mission at a speed in excess of 1,700 knots, 
or 2,000 miles per hour, is being developed by North American Avia- 
tion at Inglewood, Calif. 

The $75 million that we are proposing this year will continue the 
development, testing, and evaluation leading toward two prototype 
aircraft as previously discussed. 


KC—-135 


The KC-135 Stratotanker is manufactured by Boeing Airplane 
Co. at Renton, Wash. It is a high-speed, long-range jet tanker de- 
signed to provide aerial refueling of our firstline jet bomber and 
fighter aircraft. KC-—135’s are gradually replacing propeller-driven 
KC_97’s as we continue toward our goal of an all-jet tanker force. 

We are now requesting $223.9 million for fiscal year 1961 to sup- 
port the procurement of KC-135’s. This will completely equip the 
planned fiscal year 1963 force. 

F-105 


The F-105 Thunderchief, manufactured by Republic Aviation 
Corp. at Farmingdale, N.Y., is a single engine, jet tactical fighter- 
bomber. It is being precured for our tactical fighter force and will 
supplement and provide modernization of tactical forces equipped 
with F—100 aircraft. 

The F-105 tactical fighter is highly versatile. Its speed of over 
—— per hour, its combat altitude and range provide operational 
characteristics to achieve frontline air superiority. Its self- 
contained navigation and radar system permits accurate behind the 
line bombing under true all-weather conditions. The large variety of 
munitions it can deliver makes it particularly well suited for front- 
line support and deep offensive strikes from theater bases. 

Our total estimate of $536.5 million in fiscal year 1961 supports 
procurement of F-105D’s which will complete our fiscal year 1963 
planned objective. 

F-108 


The F-108 as you will recall, was canceled in September 1959. 


We are showing $18 million in fiscal year 1960 to cover the costs of 
termination. 
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C-130 


The C-130B Hercules is a medium transport being manufactured 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. at Marietta, Ga. The turboprop C-130B 
is a longer range, more capable version of the C-130A design which 
has seen considerable service in many Air Force applications. 

Assigned primarily to the Tactical Air ena U.S. Air Force, 
Europe, aa U.S. Air Force, Pacific, as combat transports, the 
C-130A’s were prominent in the Lebanon and Formosan airlift efforts. 
Recently 12 ski-equipped C-130 aircraft airlifted 20,000 tons of cargo 
to distant early warning sites in the far north. Seven Air Force 
C-130 aircraft are now supplying U.S. Antarctica stations and mak- 
ing landings at the South Pole. 

The C-130B has a capability to transport 37,000 pounds of cargo a 
distance slightly over 1,780 nautical miles and has airdropped as much 
as 30,000 pounds, 

The seven C-130 aircraft have returned from the South Pole, hav- 
ing completed their mission some 2 weeks ahead of schedule. There 
were no incidents. 

As a troop carrier, this aircraft will transport 92 fully equipped 
troops. In the paratroop role, it will carry 64 fully equipped troops 
and their immediate equipment such as ammunition and other small 
arms needs. 

This year we are requesting funds to procure 25 C-—130’s at a total 
estimated cost of $70.4 million. This quantity will complete equip- 
ping the fiscal year 1963 planned objective. 


T=S7 


We are continuing the program for the T-37 twin-engine jet trainer 
aircraft produced by Cessna Aircraft Co. in Wichita, Kans. This 
aircraft is being procured as a replacement for older conventional 
type aircraft for jet primary training of student pilots. Our fiscal 
year 1961 budget request is for 50 T-37 trainers, estimated at $9.8 
million which will complete the present known requirements for this 
aircraft. 

T-38 


Production is also to be continued on the T-88 twin-engine jet 
trainer manufactured by Northrop Corp. at Hawthorne, Calif. The 
T-88 is being produced as a supersonic basic trainer to replace the 
T-33 and to bridge the transition gap between the T-37 and the first- 
line high-performance jet aircraft through the 1970 time period. 
We have included $168 million in our fiscal year 1961 budget for 144 
T-38 aircraft. 

T-39 


The T-39 is programed primarily for training support in special 
areas. It is a small, economical, and high-performance twin-jet air- 
craft produced by North American Aviation, Inglewood, Calif. 
T-39’s equipped with a search and ranging radar system almost iden- 
tical to that used in the F-105, will be assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command. These aircraft will be utilized for pilot training prior 
to checkout in F-105 tactical aircraft. The T-39 will also be em- 
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ployed for instrument pilot instruction training, radar intercept 
training, and for general support and proficiency flight training of 
graduate pilots and crew members. The sum of $64.5 million con- 
tained in our fiscal year 1961 budget estimate will procure 52 T-39 
aircraft. 

MATS MODERNIZATION 


We are introducing into this year’s budget, a program for the 
modernization of MATS. Our plan for this program is to design 
and develop, after careful evaluation, a modern cargo aircraft which 
will fulfill the cargo mission requirement for MATS and be mutually 
compatible to efficient, economical commercial carrier operations as 
well. With the active participation of the FAA and the Army in 
the establishment of the specifications for this modern cargo aircraft, 
we hope to enhance the Nation’s military and commercial posture 
through improvement of the overall airlift capability. It 1s esti- 
mated that $50 million will be required to ssciadeailitl the first year’s 
effort in this modernization program. 


GUIDED AIR-FO-AIR ROCKETS 


This year for the first time, we are including guided air rockets in 
the “Aircraft Procurement” appropriation. They have previously 
been included in the “Missile Procurement Appropriations. ” We 
believe that rockets, being an integral part of the aircraft weapon 
system, should be funded in the same appropriation. This change 
will facilitate weapon system management, and will minimize the 
possibility of imbalance bet ween aircraft and their associated armament. 

The GAR-3A and GAR-4A are supersonic guided air rockets man- 
ufactured by Hughes Aircraft Co., Tucson, Ariz., and carried by the 
F-106 interceptor. The GAR-3A uses a semiactive radar target 
seeker and the GAR-4A uses a passive infrared target seeker. The 
fiscal year 1961 budget estimate will provide G: AR-3A rockets at an 
estimated $9.3 million and GAR-4A_ rockets costing approximately 
$25.6 million. 

The GAR-8 (Navy Sidewinder 1A) manufactured by Phileo Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a supersonic infrared guided air rocket carried 
by the F—-100, F-104 and F-105 aircraft. Our fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimate request includes these rockets at an estimated $10.4 million. 

The GAR-11, manufactured by Hughes Aircraft Co., Tucson, Ariz, 
and carried on the F—102 interceptors is a guided air rocket with nu- 
clear warhead and a semiactive radar seeker. 

Funds in the amount of $41.5 million for the procurement of GAR- 
11 rockets are included in the fiscal year 1961 budget request. 

I have now covered the fiscal year 1961 aircraft procurement plans 
of the Air Force including guided air rockets for use by the opera- 
tional aircraft already proc ured or being procured. 

The balance of the items in the aircraft appropriation are princi- 
pally those procurements and related activities associated with the 
direct support of the aircraft inventory. 

The first of these items, as shown on this table, is common/in-service 
ground support equipment. 
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TaBLE 1V.—Department of the Air Force aircraft procurement appropriation, 
fiscal year 1961 


{Millions of dollars] 














Direct support items Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

Common/in-service support ground equipment... -...-..-- a al a | $139.0 $116.0 
Component improvement 103.0 | 66.0 
Industrial facilities... .--- 22.0 20.0 
SIRI. 5 tii casas sak pera ard gi aan Re eae enna Ogi 23.0 15.0 
Replenishment spares. ..........-------- sou 575. 0 600. 0 
Airborne alert. sie wiiaimien <i eatiniindep hie enletan pam acubace 100. 0 60.0 
W ar consumables_ ; sri Sitacditatbasiioniaelaee 40.0 11.0 
Modifications—USAF.__---..----- Laicamacimimile—atekdshbes 535. 0 535. 0 
Modifications—MAP.. J ; | 20.0 20.0 
Procurement—MAP__-- Ost Ustnukciamocke 
CUSNONG THOEOE nik on cecndccaducedccn 210.0 305. 0 

OTE, ii ccntwtacicdaestcunddshobsdesdutadiotedandsedeqniedsaubhbbet 1, 794. 7 1, 748.0 





COMMON INSERVICE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


We are requesting $116 million in fiscal year 1961 for ground sup- 
port and training equipment to support initial equipping of organi- 
zations and/or provide replacement requirements and more efficient 
items of equipment. Equipment contained in this ayea has common 
application to more than one type of aircraft in the Air Force in- 
ventory. Examples of the various items on which significant require- 
ments exist are jet engine noise suppressors, jet engine test stands and 
liquid oxygen generators. 


COMPONENT IMPROVEMENTS 


In the component improvement area, we have programed funds to 
finance this year’s engineering effort to improve equipment now in 
production. ‘This effort is directed toward correcting service- revealed 
deficiencies, reducing maintenance, exploiting the full performance 
growth potential of these equipments, and improved methods of manu- 
facturing. As an example of the accomplishments in this area, the 

“fan” engine to be installed in B-52H aircraft has a planned thrust 
of 17,000 pounds, representing an increase of some 6,000 pounds from 
the early production J-57 engines which developed about 11,000 
pounds. At the same time we have been able to effect: a 24- percent re- 
duction in fuel consumption per pound of thrust. The fiscal year 1961 
program provides $66 million for the continuation of our component 
improvement effort. 

INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


As explained in prior years, it is Air Force policy to minimize our 
industrial facilities program. For fiscal year 1960 we have reduced 
the amount set aside for this purpose from $37.1 million as contained 
in our justification last year to $22 million. Our estimate for fiscal 
year 1961 of $20 million is associated primarily with the moderniza- 
tion and conservatoin of our existing inventory of production equip- 
ment and nonrecurring maintenance of existing plants. This also 
includes a small amount for facility expansion which cannot be pro- 
vided by our contractors. 
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OTHER CHARGES 


The fourth item, identified as “Other charges,” includes costs not 
directly allocable to specific weapon systems, such as fuel for flight 
acceptance testing, technical data, and handbooks. This estimate pro. 
vides $15 million for this purpose. 


REPLENISHMENT SPARES 


The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for replenishment spares is 
$600 million. 

Over the past few years, a major change has taken place in the 
type of aircraft being supported. This change has been one of build: 
ing a modern jet-equipped force. While these aircraft give the Air 
Force far greater combat capability, their complexity has significantly 
increased the support required in terms of aircraft spares costs. These 
increased costs have been growing over recent years; however, the fol- 
lowing actions taken within the Air Force have had an offsetting 
effect: Increased emphasis has been placed on timely procurement in 
phase with actual need; requirement computation factors are more 
closely examined ; procurement has been postponed when consumption 
data is not adequate or the design of the item is not stable; and older 
aircraft are being purged from the inventory. 

The Air Force fully expects that the increased operating costs of 
advanced type aircraft, now representing over 80 percent of projected 
programs, will significantly increase aircraft replenishment spare dol- 
lar requirements in the future. However, the Air Force plans to con- 
tinue its all-out effort to manage the replenishment spare requirement 
with the resources to be made available by the $600 million requested in 
this estimate. 

AIRBORNE ALERT 


General White in his speech to this committee discussed the air- 
borne alert concept which was approved for the B-52/KC-135 air- 
craft. Our objective has been established for having procured spares 
and spare parts “on-the-shelf” which would permit the Strategic Air 
Command to conduct airborne alert activities. Through reprogram- 
ing, $100 million was made available to cover this requirement in 
fiscal year 1960. An additional $60 million is requested for fiscal year 
1961. 

The materiel for this program will be procured and reserved as 
an on-the-shelf capability until conditions of tension necessitate im- 
plementation of airborne alert. This materiel, when used in conjunc- 
tion with normal peacetime stocks, will support the implementation 
of airborne alert. 


WAR CONSUMABLES AND CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


War consumables are selected items required to support the war- 
time mission, such as auxiliary fuel tanks. The fiscal year 1961 esti- 
mate of $7.6 million is for the procurement of auxiliary fuel tanks for 
the F-105D. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) provides augmentation to 
MATS airlift during wartime. $3.4 million is included in the fiscal 
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year 1961 budget to cover cost of initial wartime spares support for 
civil jet aircraft being committed to this program. 


WEAPON SYSTEMS MODERNIZATION 


We are requesting $535 million in fiscal year 1961 to provide for the 
modernization of in-service weapon systems through modification of 
the basic weapon system or its component equipment. This includes 
changes necessary to insure safety of flight, the imperative correction 
of service revealed operational deficiencies and increasing the overall 
combat. capability. ; 

The task of providing our in-being strike and defense forces with 
the maximum capability for successful execution of their assigned 
mission is vital to the security of the Nation. As we achieve greater 
technical capability, it is mandatory that we improve our in-service 
weapon systems to meet and overcome an ever-changing and increas- 
ing enemy potential. 

An example of what this program provides for is demonstrated 
by the severe problems encountered in icing of the fuel systems of the 
B-52 and KC-135 aircraft. In the winter and spring of 1958 there 
were several accidents and near accidents with these two aircraft due 
to fuel starvation caused by the freezing of water in the jet fuel. 
An immediate top priority project was instituted to reduce the water 
content of the fuel and to provide heaters for the fuel in the event 
water did get into the system. A joint effort by the Air Force and 
the aircraft industry developed in the minimum time a satisfactory 
fuel heater that has been installed in all B-52 and KC-135 aircraft. 

Control of the modification program is maintained at the Head- 
quarters USAF level and is intensively screened by the senior officers 
at every level of command to assure that only the essential modifica- 
tions will be accomplished and that the program is in balance with our 
procurement of new weapon systems. 

The funds requested in fiseal year 1961 will provide our strike and 
defense forces with the latest improvements in tach and intercept 
capability, electronic countermeasure equipment, improve their all- 
weather navigation, and provide the necessary airborne communica- 
tion equipment required for global operations. 


MAP MODIFICATIONS 


The $20 million amount shown as “Modifications MAP” is for per- 
forming minor modifications and rehabilitation of aircraft being 
transferred to mutual assistance grant aid countries. These modi- 
fications are against prior years orders. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my presentation of the “Air Force 
aircraft procurement” appropriation for fiscal year 1961 which will 
provide for the procurement. of 633 aircraft and related support at 
in approximate cost of $4 billion. I will be happy to answer questions 
and provide any additional information which you may desire. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, 1960 


Mr, Suerrarp. Gentleman, last year you anticipated an unobligated 
balance of approximately $1.2 billion at the end 
This has now increased to $1.6 billion. Why? 


of fiscal year 1960. 
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General FrrepMan. Sir, the reason primarily, as I discussed before 
this committee in connection with my overall financial statement, lies 
in the area of program reductions which we effected during the period 
starting when we initially presented, and the Congress approved, our 
fiscal year 1960 procurement program, and ending at the time of our 
reprograming report, which we submitted to the committee on De- 
cember 15. 

We are showing in our fiscal year 1961 financing, a carryover to 
finance the aircraft program for fiscal year 1961, an amount of $866 
million. Actually, the program reductions are approximately $300 
million in excess of the $866 million. -The $300 million was applied 
to three principal areas; $100 million as a reprograming action to 
start the procurement of spares for the initiation of the on-the-shelf 
airborne alert capability; an additional $93 million was applied to 
finance the MACE program under the permissive authority given 
us by the Congress last year; $109 million went to price increases in 
the B-52 over the amounts presented to you. That increase has to 
do with modernization of the B-52 craft which General Bradley dis- 
cussed—primarily, the turbofan engine and other innovations. 


NECESSITY FOR RESERVE TO FINANCE 1961 REQUIREMENTS | 


Mr. Suerparp. Why, in detail, do you find it necessary to maintain 
a reserve of $866 million to finance fiscal year 1961 requirements? 

General FrrmepMan. Sir, when you say “in detail” 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes; because I have a basic reason for it and I would 
like to know what it is. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. I will give you the basic reason for 
it. This reserve stems principally from the need to adjust. to the 
guidelines given us for the development of the fiscal year 1961 budg- 
et estimate. 

It was apparent, on a review of our then contemplated fiscal year 
1961 program, as opposed to the financing we were likely to receive, 
that we could not effect the total dollar reduction in the fiscal year 
1961 procurement program. Therefore, we had to revise completely 
our fiscal year 1960 procurement programs so we would have an or- 
derly progression over the 2 fiscal years. 

That is the basic reason, Mr. Chairman. 





— 


FUNDS FROM SHELF SALES NOT REQUIRING REPLACEMENT IN KIND 


Mr. Sueprarp. To what extent are you presently programing funds | 
to be derived in fiscal year 1960 from shelf sales not requirmg Ie | 
placement in kind ? 

General Friepman. Shelf sales in the “Aircraft procurement” ap- : 
propriation are on the order of $62.4 million, sir. This would be | 
MAP common item orders and reimbursements from other Govern | 
ment agencies for which we would not effect. replacement. in kind. 

Mr. Suerparp. How does this compare with what you estimated 10 | 
fiscal year 1960 budget ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, the 1960 budget reflected a MAP program, 
as I recall, in the order of $45 million, in total of which $18 million 
was in this account for which we did not expect replacement 
kind. This was under a special authorization. Normally, in ou 
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budget, we do not reflect anticipated orders from the military assist- 
ance program. In addition, our estimate in this account reflected $55 
million of other reimbursements for which no replacement in kind 
was contemplated. With respect to MAP common item orders, the 
amount is a net increase to our programing and a net increase to 
our financing. We would consider this basically as a type of wash 
entry. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand what is meant by : 
“wash entry” within this kind of a context. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is my interpretation right? It is one being the 
equivalent of the other. 

General Frrepman. What I am actually saying is that the pro- 
gram value would increase by the amount of the MAP orders and 
the amount of financing w ould increase in a like amount. In other 
words, it would be an “anticipated reimbursement and, therefore, a 
cash availability to the Air Force. We would not consider this as 
an additional source of financing without reporting to the Con- 
gress what additional financing it was that we intended to undergo. 

I am aware of the chairman’s concern as regards the fact that the 
receipt of the MAP orders, and particularly those orders which are 
filled from off the shelf, represent a source of financing which might 
permit the Air Force and, in turn, the other services, to proceed | on 
programs which were not approved by the Congress 

If I may, I would like to speak to this and cl: arify the record insofar 
as the Air Force is concerned in this particular respect. 

First, I would like to indicate that we do not profess to maintain 
records as to what equipment is furnished off the shelf, or which is 
furnished by new procurement. You would normally ‘add the two 
requirements together and determine what resources were on hand 
and the net then, would be an Air Force purchase; so much for the 
basis of operation. 

Usually, we receive our MAP orders extremely late in the year and 
on this basis we would normally report the excess availability as an 
offset to a following year’s request for new obligating authority. 
This we have done this year as we have in the past. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask this question, then, at this point: Would 
that in any manner contribute to an obsolescence aspect in the 
inventory ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we do not believe it would have an 
effect one way or the other of itself. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. At the time of the presentation of the fiscal year 
1960 Air Force budget, what was your estimate of the 1961 expendi- 
tures required for that program / 

General FrrepMan. At that time, our estimate of expenditures for 
fiscal year 1961 was, on an overall Air Force basis, $20,400 million. 
In the procurement areas it represented $9,391 million. 

‘an give you a chart breaking that out for all the appropriations 
bivekewk 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would put that detailed information in 
the record at this point. 

General Frrepman. I will do that, sir. 
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(The information follows :) 


Estimated net expenditures for fiscal year 1961 at time fiscal year 1960 Presi- 
dent’s budget was developed (millions of dollars) 





Appropriation : Amount 
Bn SN SE oo aS ieee nnunngdannceeeeeae $4, 116 
I Ee ee treet ee ee ere 55 
Sree rere NERA EIEIO oo ayaa 57 
Operation ane wmintesance; Air Worce.- =<... ~.. -s.-.. ss. 4, 450 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard__----------------- 170 

NNR 80 ae od eee aun ae ee enna al 9, 391 
eremune amCnneenente. koe lk Pence Renters oe eT 3, 025 
ereiiees Serer 2. eh ee ee ee eee 2,178 
SONNY NR RNIN a arg ne ich bigs Pies ha SAS he ESE 733 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement —_....--.....--------~- 2, 600 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles______-_---_---------- 860 

Researeh, development, test, and evaluation____----_--_---------------- 1, 090 

Militar 9. COnsLEICIION: AAT PONS 6. hao $8 bce eo ase estes 1, 075 

Military construction, Air Force Reserve_______-_-.-------- Sate 4 

peste COB ruCuOn, Ain PetEORe! ARTO. WK 8 gen eee eee ee 14 

Revolving funds____- eve eam epee eee ASS OED Po ae ee —22 

NN aaa ree eee Se es i ag Sis cae a ol 


Mr. Sueprarp. At that time, what guidelines did you have in this 
respect from the Department of Defense on the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Friepman. At that time we had not received our guidelines 
from the Department of Defense. As I recall, we were aware of the 
guidelines in late March. The fiscal year 1961 budget was put to- 
gether about December 15. The guidelines for fiscal year 1961 were 
officially received in June. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Were they aware of your projected 1961 expendi- 
tures at that time, so far as you know ? 

General Friepwan. As I recall, during the discussions held on the 
1960 budget around December 1958, I did advise the Secretary of De- 
fense then what our estimate was for expenditures for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Is this not the basic reason for the big program cut 
in 1960? 

General FriepMan. As I indicated before, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
gram reduction is a manifestation of the adjustment to the fiscal year 
1961 expenditure guidelines ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the answer would be yes? 

General FrrepMan. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Foon. If the gentleman would yield, that was beautiful. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Just a moment until I finish my question, Mr. 
Flood, 

What is the present expenditure goal set by the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for the Air Force in fiscal 
year 1961? When did you receive notice of this established sum? 

General FrrepMan. Well, as you are aware from previous testi- 
mony, in the guidelines that we received in June, the Air Force had 
two expenditure figures; one, for a basic budget, and that was $18,348 
million and for the add-on budget, or addendum budget, it was $18,- 
862 million. We had two spending guidelines to operate under. 
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The current budget estimate, as it stands now, Mr. Chairman, is 
at $18,614 million, although these three amounts are not on a com- 
parable basis. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. When did you receive notice of this? About what 
time 

General Frrepman. In June—on the two guideline figures and, I 
would say that the actual or the final resolution of the 1961 budget 
took place approximately in mid-December. It was at that time our 
final estimate of expenditures was approved, and it is the $18,614 
million figure which I gave you previously. 


PRESENT ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES IN 1962 TO MAINTAIN 1961 
BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerparp. What is your present estimate of the expenditures 
required in fiscal year 1962 to maintain the program contained in 
the fiscal year 1961 budget ? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, we are in the process now of studying the 
1962 picture, and as we see it our expenditures to carry on the pro- 
grams which we have currently approved, and what we believe would 
% a normal follow-on to those programs, would be on the order of 
about $19.1 or $19.2 billion net. That figure will change as collec- 
tions from MAP change. When I use the word “collections” I use 
it in a different sense than “reimbursements”—I am talking about 
actual deliveries and payment; as that changes, the net expenditure 
changes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What guidelines have you received from the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget with respect to expendi- 
ture controls in fiscal year 1962 ¢ 

General FrrepMan. None, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BY WEAPONS SYSTEMS, 1959-60 


Mr. Sureprarp. I wish you would insert in the record at this point an 
analysis of unobligated balances by weapon systems as of June 30, 
1959, your most recent reporting date, and estimated for June 30, 1960. 

General FrrepMAan. We will do that, sir. 

I would only make one comment: When we talk about unobligated 
balances as related to weapons systems, this is our best estimate. The 
reason I mention this is because we do not have dollars “stamped” for 
a particular airplane. We have overall resources. We can indicate 
to you what the unfilled orders are on certain aircraft and that is essen- 
tially the figure I will give you. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on p. 783.) 


RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. My next question can be supplied for the record 
because it is a detailed response, or at least I assume it will be: 
What recoupments did you have from prior year balances in fiscal 
year 1959, what do you estimate for fiscal year 1960 and 1961, and what 
have you had to date in fiscal year 1960 


52246—60—pt. 526 
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General FrrepMan. We will be happy to supply that. 
(The information may be found in the appendix on p. 783.) 


BACKLOG OF ORDERS WITH MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would insert in the record the backlog 
of Air Force orders with manufacturers who are producing aircraft, 
missiles, or major parts thereof. 

General FrrepMan. Uninvoiced orders; yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Uninvoiced dollar balances of major contracts 


The following list shows the total uninvoiced dollar balances of major Air 
Force contractors against contracts being performed for the Air Force. This 
list shows the status as of October 31, 1959. 

Uninvoiced 


dollar 
balances 
Contractors: 

DaraaGanoeeras rene, HOMME, Doss a So Set Sclinetinci ed 39. 4 
AG Poatiinne (Aweekee, OV16;) ~~. sence wcnnss 24.1 
Allison Divenon (ingiananois, Ind.) ....._..___ nance 77.5 
Beene SveOn Kaen Gee, INGE. Pn coe een eee 61.4 
Aveo Manufacturing (Lawrence, Mass.) .--..-..--.----.----___ 33. 2 
eeceeey MEER A EDEN NNN 8 a i sh oh Semana 34.4 
Boeing (Seattle, Wash., and Wichita, Kans.) ~...-..--____--_-_ 1, 276.5 
Burroughs (Detroit, Mich., and Paoli, Pa.) ...._................. 84.0 
Convair (Astro Division, San Diego, Calif., and Fort Worth, Tex.) __ 1, 082.6 
Douglas (Long Beach and Santa Monica, Calif., and Tulsa, Okla.) _ 194, 2 
Eclipse-Pioneer (Teterboro, Fla.) ~..............._- cd a te 41.0 

General Electric (Evendale, Cincinnati; Philadelphia, Pa.; Syra- 
RRR UI OE a al aa 391.4 
Hughes (Culver City, Calif., and Tucson, Ariz.) ........_________ 290. 8 
it ann enn SeewemO, N.S.) Leelee kn 254.9 
Lockheed (Burbank, Calif., and Marietta, Ga.) _--....____________ 154.7 
Marquardt (Ogden, Utah, and Van Nuys, Calif.) ....._--________ 53.1 
Martin (Baltimore, Md., and Denver, Colo.) ......-..-____-____ 171.5 
are DROIT RIDE SOND POD aS sti ies gues sp iva mses ced baci 294, 4 
Minneapolis Honeywell (Minneapolis, Minn.) ---_______________~_ 40. 4 
North American (Inglewood, Canoga Park, Calif.) -_________ 350. 4 
Northrop & Radioplane (Hawthorne, Calif.) ..........___________ 152. 2 
Pravi-Wuiiney (ast tHartiond, Oonn: )... 2... 22. 494.7 
MOA (Camden and Moorestown, N.J.) 1... .22....<..... 653. 191.6 
Republic (Farmingdale, N.Y.)-----------~- Bake ieee ete eae Sl re 262. 1 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. (Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y.)~-------__ 86. 6 
Thiokol Chemical (Brigham City, Utah) ......._.._____________ 35.4 
Western Mectric' (New Tork, N.Y.) 3-202.5062-06 nn ci hae 127.1 


QUESTION AS TO ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATED BUDGET EXPENDITURES, 1961 


Mr. Suerrarp. I think from the responses we have had and from 
what is displayed, the following questions are quite in keeping. Are 
you not actually heading for the same difficulty for 1961 that you had 
in 1960 4 

General Frrepman. We would hope not, Mr. Chairman. It will 
depend, however, on the realism and the consideration given all fac- 
tors which go into development of a budget at the time of the 1962 
cycle, to see whether or not my hopes are fulfilled. 
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) I would like to add to that last statement. The Air Force has, to 
its best ability, attempted to project its programs into the future on 
the basis of what our thought of the estimated expenditure availabil- 
ity would be. I am in no way talking about making a projection on 


backlog f  % pure requirements basis without giving due regard to fiscal con- 

ircraft siderations. Of course, we work with our own estimate, and the 
official guidelines will be close or distant, depending on much higher 
level considerations than ours. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it is rather evident, in the past-tense concept, 
that nobody agreed with the Air Force. Why is it assumed they 
might agree in the future concept ! 

jor Air General FrrepMan. All I can say, sir, is there should be reason for 
e. This hope so long as our programs are sound. 
nin voi 
dollar" GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORTS ON OVERCHARGING FOR B-52 FIN 
elon | AND WING ASSEMBLIES 
39. : , 
4 ; Mr. Suepparp. I refer to an item that appeared in the Washington 
77.5 § Post on Friday, February 19, 1960, and I quote from the article: 
a ; The General Accounting Office reported yesterday that the Fairchild Engine & 
34.4 Airplane Corp. overcharged the Air Force $1.3 million for B-52 fin and wing 
| 276 & assemblies. . 
, ace In a report to Congress, Comptroller General Joseph Campbell said the Hagers- 
082. 6 town, Md., firm failed to pass on to the B-52 prime contractor, the Boeing Air- 
194.9 plane Co., price reductions granted to Fairchild by a supplier, Research Design- 
41.0 ing Service, Inc., of Centerline, Mich. 

: Research Designing made the voluntary price reductions to Fairchild from 
391.4 March 25, 1955, to December 20, 1957. Nevertheless, the report said, Fairchild 
200), 8 did not adjust prices charged to Boeing for the fin and wing assemblies. 
pe What is the status of a situation like that? It has to do with a 
53 1 definite charge on the part of the General Accounting Office that the 
171.5 company overcharged the Air Force. It means money to the tax- 
294.4 payers. How is the subject matter being treated ¢ 
it General Brap.tey. I would like to call on General Davis from the 
a : Air Materiel Command, if I may. 

494.7 Mr. Suerparp. Very well. 
191.6 General Davis. The Fairchild case you refer to is one of several 


262.1 GAO reports that we are answering to the Comptroller General at the 


86. 6 present time. 
35.4 ‘ ‘ ° ; ‘ 
127.1 I can very briefly outline for you the problem involved in this par- 


ticular case. It is a controversy concerning accounting systems in the 
1961 Fairchild company. We agree with Fairchild’s allegation that some 
of the savings have been passed on to the Air Force, although they are 


Sea 


from indirectly passed on and not as a direct cash refund. This peculiarity 
Are is that they credit all refunds to an overhead account and thereby dis- 
had | tribute these in future pricing. 

The only thing that we can take issue with there is if they had a 
will | preponderance of commercial work in the facility, the commercial 
fac- | work would reap its proportionate benefits from the refunds from 
962 | their subcontractors. In this particular case it does not apply too 

| much because there is very little commercial work there, in fact, none 


that I know of. Indirectly in subsequent orders from Fairchild we 
did reap the benefit of this refund, although it was not in the form 
of a check. 
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Mr. Srepparp. In other words, am I to interpret from your state- 
ment there has been a reaudit or recheck wherein there is a difference 
in the auditing concept between that of the Air Force and that of 
the General Accounting Office, and _ the degree that difference may 
pertain the figure of $1. 3 million has been reduced to what? 

General Davis. I cannot give you an exact figure. I do not think 
we will ever be able to give an exact figure on this. Theoretically, 
we would recover all of that, have recovered all of it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you do not: mind my comment, theory is one thing 
and facts, as such, are another. It is my understanding when the 
Government enters into a contract with people, it pays its legitimate 
obligation and there is no theory about that. Why do we find an 
interjection of theory here and why do we find the differential between 
the two accounting systems when we have to scrutinize a contract of 
this character? I am not referring to this specifically because if it 
prevails in one instance, it is obvious it might prevail in another. 

General Davis. We do not believe it is prevalent and we believe 
GAO will agree with the Fairchild position. To my knowledge, we 
have not heard back from the General Accounting Office since the 

‘airchild company replied to them. 

Mr. Suerparp. I do not want to take the time of the committee 
too much on this, but it is an indicating factor that in our general 
procurement somewhere we are losing or have lost control of the actual 
expenditure factor. No question about that. Why? This is not an 
instance within itself. You have other instances where your prime 
contractor is going out on subcontracts. The subcontractor may work 
a matter of 6 months or a year as a subcontractor producing X item 
at_a hypothetical cost of $6. The prime contractor, having acquired 
the know-how aspect of it or for some other eee recalls it into 
his own operation and you get a chargeback of $12 

The question involved here is: How close are w oti wit, the Air 
Force in this instance, the same thing prevails in other operations of 
the Government, not specifically the Air Force—how close are we to 
the auditing factor on which we make our payments? How close 
are we? 


ACTIONS OF AIR FORCE TO IMPROVE PRICING, SUBCONTRACT, MANAGEMENT, 
COST OF OVERHEAD, ETC, 


General Davis. I have a fairly detailed answer to that prepared 


that I would like to insert in the record. We are also, as you know, 


scheduled to see Mr. Vinson’s committee on this subject in about 2 
weeks. We are dealing with not only the Fairchild case you men- 
tioned but several other GAO reports in some detail. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


SPECIFIc ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE AIR Force To IMPROVE PRICING, SUBCONTRACT 


MANAGEMENT, AND TO REDUCE THE COST OF OVERHEAD, DURING THE PERIOD 


JUNE 1959 To TH cSEN 
J 1959 E PRESENT 


1. On June 22, 1959, the commander, Air Materiel Command, caused all pro- 
curement activities to effect improvement in the following seven specific contract 
pricing areas. 
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(a) Pricing management 

A review was made of each procurement activity to insure the adequacy and 
efficiency of the management organization, pricing functions and practices, man- 
ning, preplanning, prenegotiation reviews, factfinding, and pricing memorandums, 


(b) Procurement field organization and Auditor General assistance 


The accomplishment of more efficient use of the procurement field organization 
with emphasis on utilization and cooperation with Auditor General personnel. 


{c) Purchasing system surveys 

Individuals were selected to perform, as a primary duty, the function of con- 
tinuously reviewing contractors’ purchasing systems with a view toward correct- 
ing improper practices, and eliminating deficiencies reported in surveys already 
conducted. 
(d) Surveys of contractors’ estimating system 

A team composed of the administrative contracting officer, price analyst, 
Auditor General personnel and other technicians, surveys the contractors’ “esti- 
mating system.” The results of these surveys are distributed to all procuring 
and administrative activities. 


(e) Subcontract pricing 

Air Force personnel are checking to assure that our contractors have estab- 
lished procedures which insure their obtaining the latest available cost and 
pricing information and data from their subcontractors. Such information and 
data is used by the contracting officer as a means of evaluating subcontract 
prices. 
(f) Training 

It is anticipated that approximately 1,350 personnel will participate in the 
procurement production training program during fiscal year 1960. There are 
10 formal Air Force courses plus the general courses and training with industry. 
These include advanced training in pricing and contract administration. 


(g) Contractor cooperation 

Procurement personnel have emphasized to contractors their responsibility for 
using and furnishing the latest available cost and pricing data in preparing 
price proposals and negotiating prices. In this connection, contractors are re- 
quired to certify that cost and pricing data is current, complete, and accurate. 
Moreover, similar certification is accomplished by subcontractors where the 
amount involved is over $100,000 and there is no competition. 

2. In July 1959, a symposium was held at Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, to review and discuss contract administration and pricing problems and 
to propose corrective actions. This was attended by all key procurement and 
production personnel—directors of procurement, chiefs of air procurement dis- 
tricts, Air Foree plant representatives, price analysts, auditors, ete. A followup 
meeting was held in October 1959, and more will be held as the need dictates. 

3. In October 1959, commanders of the Air Materiel Command and the Air 
Research and Development Command were directed to perform critical reviews 
of all requirements which have been or are being established. Emphasis was 
placed on the Air Force cost reduction effort by insisting that requirements 
be based on what we must have rather than what we would like to have. 

4. The Air Force conducted a meeting with industry representatives at Air 
Materiel Command Headquarters on October 21, 1959. This meeting was de- 
voted primarily to pooling industry’s experience in isolating and defining the 
“soft spots” in management, pricing, and subcontract effort, and in formulating 
practical guidelines for improvement in these areas. As a followup, working 
groups consisting of representatives of the Air Force and industry have been 
formed and assigned the responsibility of developing solutions. 

5. An Air Force guide for pricing was published in November 1959. This 
provides comprehensive guidance on this critical subject to all Air Force pro- 
curement personnel with particular emphasis directed to guidance for priee 
analysts. 

_ 6. The Air Force policy for sharing the cost as well as the benefits of contractor 
Initiated general research programs began March 24, 1959. While the policy 
has been established primarily for future application, it has been applied with a 
moderate degree of success in conducting the negotiated final overhead rates with 
a few active prime contractors now under contract. These negotiated rates are 
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retroactive. Our present policy envisions a centralized negotiation from Head: 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, wherein we agree on a cost-sharing percent- 
age arrangement on general research and development programs up to a total 
ceiling dollar amount during a contractor’s fiscal year. The share and ceiling 
arrangement are predicated upon a technical evaluation of the program by 
ARDC. Approximately six agreements are in effect at the present time and 
approximately nine additional negotiations are being scheduled over the first 
quarter of calendar year 1960. The Air Force is the largest Government cus- 
tomer of these 15 companies. DOD has established a triservice committee 
charged with the development of instructions for a triservice negotiation of 
—. research and development programs with major contractors. 

. Several Air Force contractors have recently recognized the need for training 
ied educating their personnel, who do business with the military departments. 
Accordingly, they have entered into contracts for such training courses for their 
purchasing and estimating personnel. 

8. Under the auspices of the Department of Defense, the Air Force has taken 
action to eliminate “incentive pay” for contractors’ employees at Patrick Air 
Force Base and Cape Canaveral effective January 15, 1960, for new procurements 
and a phaseout of incentive pay under existing contracts effective July 1, 1960. 
Similar action has been directed with respect to Edwards Air Force Base and 
Edwards Rocket Base to be effective April 1, 1960, for new procurements and a 
phaseout of incentive pay under existing contracts effective July 1, 1960. 
Similar action is planned in the immediate future with respect to Holloman Air 
Force Base. 

Mr. Suerparp. At the moment, then, while you have a ale 
prepared in response to my question, you cannot tell me, General 
Friedman, just how close are we to the ac aid auditing of those ac- 
counts to know what we are paying for and what we get ? 

General FrrepMan. I cannot speak in terms of specifics and I am 
sure General Davis, if we had the time, could get into those specifics. 

I will say this: We believe that we are fairly adequate. I may be 
a little out of my field here, but I do not believe the Air Force can or 
attempts to dictate 100 percent, the type of accounting which would 
be employed by fa various contractors. Of course, the one require- 
ment is that they are auditable. Iam sure that there is a satisfactory 
explanation he, ae I fee] reasonably certain, as does General Davis, 
that when the facts are finally sifted out, the GAO will either agree 
with our position or be considerably closer to agreement than “the 
figure would appear as of this date. 

General Braptrey. I would like to add this, Mr. Chairman. We 
have recognized the difficulty over the last couple of years in this 
area of both the cost establishment in our own contracts and the proper 
handling of subcontracts. We have had some cases, as vou know, and, 
in general, most of them have been settled, I think, fairly satisfac- 
torily. But we have taken steps in order to try to stop this thing. 

How far you can go with auditing all the subcontractors and the 
books of all the people is questionable. We go as far as we think 
we can. We took on 200 additional auditors within the last vear 
for this very purpose. The detail of exactly how far the auditors 
were able to go now, I would have to get the Auditor General to fur- 
nish. TI donot have exact detail. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The policy aspect of the situation will be developed 
later when Secretary McGuire appears. 

Are there any questions with respect to the fiscal aspect? The gen- 
tleman on my right? We will pick up the line items after that. 
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EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Going back to the conversation you were having with 
Mr. Sheppard, I know you are having a problem upstairs. Who 
knows that better than I? But at the same time, obviously this pro- 
graming is not everything it should be or could be. Which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg! How could you do any programing 
without any guidelines / 

If you do not have any guidelines for 1962, you are not going to 
do a good job in 1961. You could not do a good job in 1960 because 
you did not have any guidelines properly for 1961. So this is just a 
continuation of a policy being laid down. Where? What is the 
matter with the programing! Am I right in saying there is a serious 

fault in programing here?’ I suspect the reason is as I have stated it. 
Is that true ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Flood, I will give you my opinion as a 
budget officer for one of the ae As I see this, I do believe 
that we need some rather realistic guidelines or should have some 
guidelines over a period of t se 

Mr. Fioop. How are you going to obligate 4 

General FrrepMan. It is difficult, sir, if there is a sudden change 
in fiscal parameters. In other words, what I am saying is if you are 
going to have true fiscal stability, which you must have in order to— 

Mr. Froop. You are being very kind. You have mellowed very 
considerably in the 3 years here and “difficult” is a kind word. You 
are ® kind fellow, you look kind, you are a pleasant fellow. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I will not take any exception to your 
description. 

Mr. Froop. You are a budget officer whom we like around here. 
What about this? This is silly. There is something the matter. 
This is an appropriations subcommittee. We are all great statesmen 
and generals such as “General” Ford and “Admiral” Sheppard. We 
are expected to know more about this than all of you people ever 
knew and we will admit this if you press us. Because of the high 
degree of intelligence of our constituency, we go on here like Tenny- 
son’s brook, year after year. We have all been here 10, 15, 20, 25 
years. We see budget officers and comptrollers and deputy comp- 
trollers in uniforms of all brane hes, civilians, Presidents, they go back 
and forth across this table where you are sitting here like Grey hound 
buses. They just come and go, especially, assistant secretaries. We 
get them by platoons since Secret tary Wilson was here. You realize 
wedo not get very enthusiastic about this business. 

Now you come up here, a fellow for whom we have some regard. 
You have this fantastic problem that you are talking about to Mr. 
Sheppard. He said, what about cuidelines for 1962? We ain’t got 
no guidelines for 1962. What are you going to do with obligating 
in 1961 or 1962? What did you have in 19612 Nothing. What 
did you have in 1961 for 1960? Nothing. How can you do any obli- 

gating? You know you are coming up here in that automobile, you 
know | how long we have been here. How can you present any integ- 
rity in this fiscal programing and obligation under this situation? 
When you walk out of here at 12 o'clock, it Is going to be exactly 
the same thing. What are we going to do—forget about it? What 
are you going to tell us? 
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General FrrepMan. Sir, as I started to indicate, I say that if you 
are going to be able to proceed to obligation, that is, contract your 
buy program with assurance in any one given year, you must do so 
with the knowledge of where it is going “to take you in subsequent 
years. For that reason I would say that } you require spending guide- 
lines, in my opinion, for a period of about 1 to 2 years, as a minimum, 
beyond the contr: wcting point. 

Mr. Froop. One year will not do, not the way we set these budgets 
up. 

General Frrepman. What I am saying is that, today, you should 
know what your spending guidelines are through fiscal 1963. We are 
discussing the 1961 budget. now, we will not proceed to obligation on 
the basis of this until June followi ing. I am really talking about 2 or 
} vears. 

Mr. Froop. Two years would be an irreducible minimum because 
of the time element vis-a-vis the fiscal year and the calendar year on 
the construction of these budgets. Two years would be an irreducible 
minimum. 

General Frirepman. I would agree with that, certainly; however, I 
do not want to leave you with an oversimplification of the problem. 
There are many other considerations which go into the development 
of a program, and the budget based on that program—to include an 
assessment of what our requirements are in relation to the threat, ad 
infinitum, as you well know. 


PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. Froop. The very important part of Mr. Mahon’s opening 
statement, which he has been giving to all of the procurement people 
of all branches—you just h: appened to be the last one in the line, 
other fellows got. the same treatment—-this unshakable belief on my 
part, on the part of everybody in the committee, everybody in the 
Congress, everybody in the United States is conv inced that. this whole 
procurement problem is overcostly, overextended in cost. We feel 
that. In our viscera, right in the middle of my belly, I am sure that 
is true. 

There is all of this fantastic corralling and concentration camp 
technique of the great aircraft manufacturing companies, great missile 
companies. They are pirating and putting ‘into concentration camps 
and country clubs and little theaters and symphony orchestras and 
nice clean communities, using New York Times ads, all the long- 
haired jokers they can entrap. They lock them up waiting for the 
next contract. They tie them down in that company. This is an un- 
believable cost problem. This is part of Mr. Mahon’s problem, the 
one you and [ are talking about now. It is part of these aireraft 
companies, all these great big financing combinations and pools must 
know these things, too. 

You see, this is not a passing incident. This goes to the root of the 
high cost of procurement, the whole contracting method, this Franken- 
stein is growing up nationwide in defense procurement, " these gigantic 
combines that must do what they are doing to survive in this fierce 
defense competition, which is a cancer in our economy. 

We are talking about a peacetime economy. This is a peacetime 
economy with 55 percent of your national budget in the defense 
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budget, a peacetime economy. You close one of Harry Sheppard’s 
aircraft plants and a whole community blows up. This is so inter- 
locked. That is what we have been groping at. At whom do I get 
mad? Where do I reach for that ? 

General FrrepMan. I do not know that you can specifically get mad 
at anyone, Mr. Flood. I can only repeat what I stated before this 
committee when I was over here with Secretary Lincoln. That is, that 
it is my firm opinion that you cannot develop a budget or prosecute 
a program for a particular year in isolation of what has gone on in 
the past and what is likely to occur in the future. 

I am firm in this conviction and certainly all my experience points 
to this as a very basic premise. 

General Braptrey. I would like to add a word. I certainly agree 
with General Friedman. We are trying in the Air Force this year, 
I believe we are trying harder than ever before because of all the 
trouble we have had, to plan fer the next year’s program on an austere 
and realistic basis of what it is we think we are going to get. 

It depends on how you cut it between what you feel you need and 
what you think you are going to get. If you go too far toward what 
you may feel you need, you may program to expend at a somewhat 
higher rate and when you do not get that kind of guideline, you 
have to change it. 

Mr. Froop. Skipper, you are restating the question, as I say here 
repeatedly when I get that kind of answer. It is not an answer. You 
have just restated the premise. You are telling me about the glass 
ball technique. You need a gypsy with a headdress sitting alongside 
of General Friedman down there. 

General Braptey. I agree with you, I do not have the answer. I 
am stating the facts surrounding the problem. 

Mr. Fioop. That isnoanswer. That isit. This could go on a long 
time, I guess, too. I took this minute or two to emphasize that these 
conversations, I want you fellows downtown to know, are going on 
repeatedly around this table, at the lunch table with men on this 
subcommittee who are concerned primarily with appropriations. 
This is not the legislative committee. After all our highfaluting talk 
about policy here, the guts of this committee, this is a “gut” committee 
on dollars and programing and guidelines and all of these things. 
We want to know. We are winding up talking about this more and 
more here the last couple of weeks. It is not good for you. You 
have to get mad. You are in the line of fire. You have been there 
before. We are preparing to issue wound stripes now after 3 years’ 
service before the committee in this job General Friedman is in. We 
will give you some “fruit salad.” What is that one for? That is 
3 years before that committee up there. 

What is the target date on a hundred percent KC-135 fleet? 

General Wesster. By ———. 

Mr. FLoop. ———— How many birds? 

General Wessrer. We have about — squadrons associated with 
SAC and we are also now planning to replace the tankers for the 
Tactical Air Command fleet with KC-135’s. 
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CAPACITY OF C-—130 AIRLIFT 


Mr. Froop. What is your present inventory in the C-130B’s? You 
are buying 25. What do you have now? At the end of fiscal 1961 
how many C—130B’s will you have on board ? 

General Werster. We will have just over 200 C—130’s. 

Mr. Froop. 200 C-130B’s. You can take 90 bodies of advance 
rifle echelons and 60 jump troops with hardware in each one; is that 
right ? 

General Brapiey. That is right, sir; roughly that. 

Mr. Froop. What is the heaviest piece “of hardware you can take 
in one of these pigeons? Antitank? 

General Brapiey. In that one? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Braptey. We have it in a table. 

Mr. Froop. What. is the heaviest hardware for the support of ad- 
vance echelons? The second wave of C—130B’s goes in in 48 to 79 
hours after the advance echelons are in. What is the heaviest kind of 
hardware you can take in on one-third of your flight of 130B’s into 
a theater in support of Marines or Infantry? What kind of hard- 
ware, no bodies, second wave. 

General Braptery. It can carry 50,000 pounds. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. Of what? What can you get through 
that door? 

General Brapiey. I do not have that. here, sir. 

General Hottoway. The light armored car is presently the heaviest 
thing. 


(Information supplied at a later date.) 


The Army is developing an armed reconnaissance and assault vehicle which 
is designed for airdrop. Its packaged weight is approximately 30.090 pounds. 
The equipment of the C—-130—-B is being modified to handle this package, and in 
the testing program to date has successfully dropped a dummy load of approxi- 
mately 28,000 pounds, and a bulldozer with overall packaged weight of approxi- 
mately 29,000 pounds. 

General Braptry. There are exact figures on what it will carry. It 
isa pretty-good-sized plane, but it will not carry the biggest stuff. 

Mr. Froop. It will carry antitank rifles? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It will carry some armored cars? 

General Braprry. It will carry trucks and armored cars and jeeps, 
50.000 nounds, 770 miles. 

Mr. Froop. Will your floors be reinforced for that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You do not have to do a job for hardware? 

General Braptey. They will do it now. 

Mr. Froop. When you throw the troops out, you can come right back 
and nick up hardware without touching the floor? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; this is the way the airplane is designed. 

Mr. Froon. It is better than T thought but still not so good. 

General Braptry. It is a very fine airplane. Tam proud of it. I 
was ch: airman of the committee that selected it back in about 1951 in 
competition. 

Mr. Froop. T have been yelling about this since T came down off San 
Juan Hill and it still is not what I want. IT am more concerned about 
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that one you are talking with the Army about. I am your prize local 
nut on this airlift business. Ido not believe you yet, I do not believe the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, nobody, on airlift. I do not think you can take 
a division to South Philadelphia in the time I want it there and keep 
it there. You certainly cannot take one to South Philadelphia and to 
San Francisco the same Sunday afternoon and keep them there for 2 
weeks. Wrong war. Well, you cannot convince me. No sense talking 
about it. I do not believe anybody on the subject. I’ve had too 
many wrong statements for too m: ny years, too much misinformation 
on our airlift. 












GAR ROCKETS 











hters ? 





Why so many kinds of GAR rockets? Al] Century-class fig 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have six. Here is a whole family of six of these 
pigeons. The Century class, generally we know what it is. You 
have given up the Loe kheed 104—F Star Fighter? 

General Braptey. No, sir; we still have some in operation. 

Mr. Froop. Why all these pigeons ? 

General Brap.ey. I will give you an answer, and if you want fur- 
ther detail I will ask General Holloway to answer. The 3-A and 4-A 
are for the all-weather F—106 fighter, one with radar target seeker, 
and the other with infrared target seeker, two kinds of rocket that 
go out and hit another airplane. 

Mr. Frioop. One is infrared and one is guided ? 

General Braptey. One is infrared and one radar, two different kinds 
of guidance. We have found we need two different kinds. 

Mr. Froop. You need both these weapons because while they do 
the same thing, air to air, they have different guidance, one is 
infrared ? 

General Brapiey. Infrared is no good in clouds. 

Mr. Froop. You have to have radar ? 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. This is not a duplication but is a substitution ? 

General Braptey. That is right. The third one there is a weapon 
system test evaluator missile. It is used to simulate an actual firing. 

Next is a SIDEWINDER. This is a daylight weapon put on 
F-100'’s, F-104’s, and the F—105 aircraft, the airplanes that might be 
expected to fight a local war. 

Mr. Froop. They are not as wonderful as you have been telling the 
people downtown it has been. It is good, but it is not the great big 
thing you told me about a year and a h: alt ago. 

General Braptey. SIDEWINDER? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. It is not the last word. 

General Braptey. SIDEWINDER shot down—— 

Mr. Froop. Do not tell me about that Chinese fight. I just came 
from there. 

General BrapLtey. That was the last time we had a chance to use—— 

Mr. Froop. You do not tell the whole truth on that. I know how 
many you fired, how many you hit, how many did not. I know all 
about it. You won that fight because your Chinese pilots had had 
2,000 hours in the air and the Chinese Reds had had 90 hours in the 
air. The SIDEWINDER was not the gimmick there, it was those 
Chinese Nationalist “hot” pilots. 
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General Braptey. We are proud of it. I should not be so sensitive, 

Mr. Fioop. You oversold that Formosa Straits story, strictly Air 
Force propaganda, for the birds. I know what happened. Madison 
Avenue did a job on that. It was not SEDEWINDER on that, it was 
the Chinese Nationalist pilots. I know SIDEWINDER, made in 
Philadelphia, of course must be good. What is the next one? 

General Hottoway. GAR-9 is a 108 weapon. 

General Braptey. We have carried this on because we do not want 
to drop it completely yet. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

General Brapitey. Because we think we need a future all-weather, 
long-range fighter. 

Mr. Fioop. I was sitting with Gen. Mike Mikhaelis in Alaska 
when we got the word that they had scratched the 108. Here you tell 
me this GAR-9 is a pigeon which was made for the 108 and you do 
not have the 108 and you are not going to have any 108, so you are 
buying the GAR-9. Are you going to use slingshots ? 

General Hortoway. There is another piece to this package called 
the G-18 fire-control system. That and the GAR-8 constitute the 
principal fire control and weapon system for the F-108, fulfilling the 
concept of a long-range interceptor that would work largely outside 
of any ground environment. Without belaboring the 108, since we 
do not have it any more, we think it is still entirely necessary and 
smart to continue this fire control/weapon development to completion 
for a ver vy modest cost. 

Mr. Froop. Why ? 

General Hottoway. Because it will provide an on-the-shelf ca- 
pability in the future that we do not have covered with any other 
system. The airplanes this could apply to in case we have to use it 
would be either the projection of our present interceptors or possibly 
some other airplane that would be modified, such as the followon tac- 
tical fighter. 

Mr. Froop. You are talking to me of something to take the place 
of the 108 and you have not given up the B—70. 

General Hotroway. No; I am saying right now in assessment of 
the threat we feel that we cannot afford to keep the 108 in the pro- 
gram. It isnot sufficient against the projection—— 

Mr. Froop. As between the B-70 and the 108 Gen. Tom White 
had to pick between the two and he took the 108. He told us 
all about it. You flyboys hold this position, another parenthetical 
argument, you can never give up the concept that you are at the end 
of airframes for speed and height and sound. This is not the end of 
the world, this is not the end of time for military aircraft as of now. 
You will not surrender; is that not it? 

General Hotioway. No, sir. I am saying—well, yes, to that ques- 
tion, I would not deny that, not the end of aircraft, no, sir. Going 
back tothe GAR-9 

Mr. Froop. If I find out who makes that, that might explain a lot 
tome. Whomakes this pigeon ? 

General Hottoway. Hughes. 

Mr. Fioop. Wrong answer. 

General Braptey. Right company, though. 

Mr. Fioop. You fooled me. 
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General Hottoway. Could I add this one more thing ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Hottoway. If in the future, the proximate future, it be- 
comes evident that the threat of air-breathing type vehicles is worse 
than we think right now, there will be a great and overpowering need 
for something better in the way of active defense systems than we 
have. We think this is real good insurance. 

Mr. Froop. I am not trying to knock them down. The minute we 
see a family of six of anything, missiles, around here my moustache 
turns right up on end. ‘Types and kinds and the duplication of mis- 
siles is our béte noire. I read that ina book once. I use it any chance 
I get. 

What about the last one, the 11 ? 

General Braptey. That is the atomic warhead guided rocket. 
There is no duplication there. 

Mr. Fioop. No. On page 2 I think your slip is showing there, 
skipper, at the very beginning. This is going to get us embroiled in 
that budget argument again, programing. You have revised fiscal 
year procurement on line 1, then on line 3 the planned 1961 fiscal year 
procurement. Those are magic words, and obviously used deliber- 
ately. What we are going to do if we talk about that is get right back 
where we were on programing. 

General FrrepMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, we will not bore everybody with that. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the budget that the request has been made to 
delete the language which reads as follows: “* * * of which $2.9 
million shall be available solely for procurement for the Air National 
Guard.” 

On page 2 of the justifications some broad language is used to in- 

dicate why this is unnecessary. What has been your experience in 
fiscal 1960 with this proviso as far as dollars or budget policy are 
concerned ? 
_ General FrrepMan. In fiscal year 1960, as I recall, there was some 
$19 million involved for procurement for the Air National Guard, 
oi the language said, “* * * available for that purpose and none 
other.” 

Whenever you have a limitation, as we have discussed before, this 
requires that we establish additional administrative and accounting 
procedures in order to account at any time—have an auditable rec- 
ord—to show we are using funds for that purpose and none other. 

The Air National Guard requirement deliveries are, I would say, 
essentially on schedule. We would prefer to budget for the Air Na- 
tional Guard requirements on the basis that if they require the entire 
amount or perhaps even slightly more, we would make the funds 
available on a priority basis. 

On the other hand, if their program indicates that the initial esti- 
mate was in excess, we would like to have the opportunity to place 
that on new requirements which have arisen during the ‘period of 
time and which will always arise. 
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Therefore, it would be our recommendation, as stated in our sub- 
mission, that we not have restrictive language and that the Air Force 
be trusted, so to speak, to carry out the full intent of the C ongress 
rather than be held to a specific amount. 

Mr. Forp. What was the proposed procurement figure for the Air 
National Guard in this account for fiscal 1960 at the time the budget 
was submitted ? 

General FriepMan. That was the $19 million figure that I used. 

Mr. Prircuerr. There are two accounts, sir, $3 million in aircraft 
and the balance in the “Other Procurement” account. 

Mr. Forp. That explains the difference between the $19 million 
and the $2.9 million that is put in the limitation here. 

Mr. Prircuert. Yes, sir; this is only a piece of it. In prior years 
under Air National Guard appropr iation, we had a procurement sec- 
tion under that appropriation. When they transferred it into the 
procurement accounts and set up the balance of the Air National 
Guard appropriation in a Personnel appropriation and O. & M.-type 
appropriation, this $19 million was, therefore, put into these two pro- 
curement appropriations. 

The procedure used in buying for the Guard is to buy the total re- 
quirement for the guard and the rest of the Air Force. You then 
actually furnish the Guard from your inventories, what they need, 
The $19 million on a prior year comparable basis would have been 
the value of the deliveries actually made during fiscal year 1960 out of 
the Air Force inventory. 

Mr. Forp. In what account would the $19 million be in fiscal 1960! 
In this one or in another one? 

Mr. Prircnerr. About $3 million is in the aircraft account. The 
balance is in the “Other Procurement” account. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a similar limitation in the second account ? 

Mr. Prircuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. To the extent of how much in dollars? 

Mr. Prirenerr. About $16 million. It totals about $19 million. 
IF do not recall the precise figure. We have, by the way, as of the 31st 
of December delivered to the guard $919,000 worth under the aircraft 
limitation. 

Mr. Forp. Which is against the $2.9 million ? 

Mr. Prircuerr. Yes, sir: and $6.063 million in the other area, which 
is against the other limitation of about $16 million. 

Mr. Forp. Do you plan to procure more or less up to the two-limi- 
tation figures in the two accounts for fiscal 1960 ? 

Mr. Prrrcnerr. Sir, we are continuing a monthly report on the 
actual deliveries made to the Guard. We would not intend to stop 
at the limitation figure. If they require more, they will get it. Ac- 
tually, we have not used this money under the limitation in the appro- 
priation as yet, and we will not use it until we actually have m: By the 
deliveries in accordance with the limitation. 

Mr. Forp. How much in this account for fiscal 1961 is contemplated 
for Guard procurement ? 

Mr. Prircnerr. I do not have the figure. 

Mr. Forp. Please supply it for the record, as well as the other 
figure for the proposed guard procurement. 


Mr. Prircuetr. Will do. 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


FiscaAL YEAR 1961 AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The fiscal year 1961 budget includes the following amounts for Air National 
Guard requirements comparable to the amounts included under the appro- 
priation limitations in fiscal year 1960 : 

P-100 Aircraft appropriation.—$4.1 million for ground support equipment. 

P-s00 Other Procurement.—$13.1 million for ammunition, vehicles, electron- 
ics, ete. 





Mr. Forp. Do you feel that General Wilson’s apprehension was 
unfounded that the amount programed would not materialize if you 
did not have this limitation ? 

General Frmpman. Mr. Ford, General Wilson’s apprehensions are 
far more broad than this specific appropriation. General Wilson 
would like to have a single Air National Guard appropriation, so he 
could reprogram uli among all accounts. Iam sure, and I have 
so assured General W ilson, that as far as I am concerned so long as 
the limitation is listed by the C ongress that the funds will not be used 
for any other purpose and they will be carried over from year to year 
to apply to his requirements. 

My answer, then, directly to you is as far as I am concerned, there 
is no basis for apprehension as it applies to this specific limitation. 

Mr. Forp. This would be your justification for the deletion of the 
several limitations in the procurement area / 

General FriepMan. It would, sir. General Wilson has his re- 
course to this committee and other committees in the event we did 
not. fulfill our bargain. 

FISCAL DATA 


Mr. Forp. Looking at the various charts that have been submitted 
in General Bradley’s statement and the green sheet on page 3 of the 
jus stification book, I have some diffic ulty in reconciling the various 
figures. Could you enlighten me in that regard ? 

General Friepwan. The green sheets show a program by activity 
im terms of obligations. Then it shows a reconciliation of the obli- 

gations to the new appropriation. Thus you are dealing with obli- 

gations against all prior appropriations and the new appropriations. 
a. over and above the factors which are shown on the green sheets 
are sources of financing which make a further reconciliation from 
the program amounts which General Bradley uses and the new obli- 

gating authority amounts which can be reconciled back to the green 
sheets, 

Do you a“ toadd anything to that, Mr. Pritchett? 

Mr. Froop. I dare him. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be a long and tortuous process if we took : 
chart in General Bradley’s statement and a set of figures in the green 
sheets and had somebody tell us how they can be rec conciled ? 

Mr. Prrrcnerr. It would be laborious, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It might be helpful. 

Mr. Prrrcnerr. If you look on page 1 of your book, you will see 
a table headed “P roc urement and Production Appropriations, Air 
Force Master Sheet.” You will see the three procurement accounts: 
Aircraft procurement, missile procurement, other procurement. The 


first line gives the total program values for each of the program 
years, 
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If you will look down below, you will see we have done this in 
total because we have some diflic ulty with the 1959, which is on a 
comparable basis. This is not the way it was appropriated. It was 
appropriated in two appropr iations, the old “Aircraft, Missile, and 
Related Procurement,” and “Procurement Other Than Aircraft and 
Missiles.” We have done this to try to give you comparability between 
the 3 years. 

Actually, this table reconciles in total our total program require- 
ments, shows you how we come back to the total obligation figures, 
and then distributes that by appropriation. 

The figures you were referring to on the green sheets are recon- 
cilable and we could take you through it, but it takes a sheaf of 
paper this high, as to how much is obligated this year, how much is 
obligated next year of each of these programs. It does balance out, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield if he has any time left? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Froop. That figure on page 1, of course, does not tell the truth, 
although you are not ‘deliberately hiding any thing, because you admit 
all your missile procurement under this theory of weapons system 
procuring of your missiles for aircraft, that “Missile Procurement, Air 
Force,” figure on page 1 does not show the total of Air Force missile 
procurement. 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir; just for the guided rockets. We will 
discuss the missile procurement appropri: tion later. 

Mr. Fioop. You have said that yourself, but the fact remains that 
that is not what we thought we were setting up 4 years ago when we 
said to set up “Missile Procurement.” You stayed with us a couple 
years. Now you have got these missiles away from us and they are 
under “Aircraft Procurement.” 

General Braptey. It is much better to put the small missiles that 
go with the airplane with an airplane than to have it with the ATLAS 
which has no relation to it. 

Mr. Froop. Skipper, I do not admit you know more about it than 
I do. Chances are you do. However, the fact remains that some- 
body always says to Mr. Mahon on the floor, “What is the total missile 
procurement for the Air Force?” If he reads from that figure, that 
is not. the whole story. ‘That is, line No. 2. 

General FrrepMan. That is right; it would be the 3 billion 24, plus 
this other. 

Mr. Fioop. You managed again to substitute your opinion for our 
opinion. 

General Friepman. Sir, it is a management kind of thing. 

Mr. Froop. I know it is, but that is not the way we want it. Thisis 
the way we get it. This all started several years ago when this poor 
fellow would go on the floor and 50 men would say—this i is after sput- 
nik—*How many missiles are you buying?” That is when we started 
this business of buying missiles and changed the nomenclature of sec- 
tions. Now we have lost one. 

General Braptry. We would mislead people as to how many mis- 
siles we are buying if you included these air-to-air rockets. 
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Mr. Fioop. All you say is that section (b) is for the following mis- 
siles. You do not like the way we do things. However, we are used 
to that. 

General FrrepMAn. I want to assure you if the committee desires, 
we could put them back. We feel we can manage the program much 
better this way, however. 

Mr. Manon. Any further general questions? 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Ford was talking to you about the Air National 
Guard procurement. When the MATS planes, C—97’s, were trans- 
ferred to the Air National Guard, was there a bookkeeping entry 
made charging those planes to the procurement account here? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. The same would go for any excess 
ground support equipment. They would be transferred without reim- 
bursement, but as the Guard operates its program and has a require- 
ment to continue its program, then as replacements are required other 
than aircraft they would be carried in our procurement accounts and 
bought for the guard without reimbursement. 

Mr. Lirscome. A transfer of that type now is not charged against 
this limitation ¢ 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further general questions? Thank you 
very much, gentlemen. 

We shall reconvene at 2 o’clock, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
S 7 > 9 


order. 
B—52 


We shall pick up the line item, B—52’s. 

What has been the trend at Boeing toward subcontracting, as such ? 

General BrapLtey. We do not have the details here on Boeing sub- 
contracting, Mr. Sheppard, but we can give it to you for the record. 

We will have been very well satisfied with the subcontracting that 
Boeing has been doing. We have made quite a lot of progress over 
the past year in subcontracting to small business. We do not have the 
details. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would put that in the record because the 
committee is very much interested, gentlemen, in this from a procure- 
ment point of view as to how these contracts are going out, based on 
the backlog that prevails in certain areas. That is what motivated the 
question, so you will put the details in the record as far as your answer 
Is concerned ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. When did you definitize the letter contract on the 
B-52G which you told the committee last year you would accomplish 
by June 1959 ? , . 
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General Braptey. It has been definitized, but I do not have the 
exact date when it was definitized. It has been definitized, my records 
show. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Place the date in the record, if you will. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


DEFINITIZATION OF B-52G LETTER CONTRACT 


The B-52G letter contract referred to during fiscal year 1960 appropriations 
hearings was letter contract AF-33-—(600)-37481 dated November 4, 1958. This 
contract was actually definitized June 9, 1959. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When do you propose to definitize the B-52-H con- 
tract as against the previous one, which was the B-52-G ¢ 

General Davis. We have an estimated date of deinitinatian of the 
dist of May. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the reason for the increase in the unit cost 
for the B-52 from the $6.7 million given the committee last year 
to the $9.2 million now estimated for fiscal year 1960 buy ¢ 

General Brapiey. I would like to answer that, sir. 

In the first place, we had to reduce the qu: intity that was brought 
in the fiscal year 1960 program from 70 to 62. This meant the 
smaller number of aircraft had to carry the same e general overhead 
and, therefore the price went up considerably due to this. We also 
were under pressure from the using command to improve this air- 
plane as to its penetrability. They were not satisfied with the tail 
turret they had and they wanted better electronic countermeasures. 
These things, plus a higher than expected cost for the installation of 
the turbofan engines, all added to the total increase in price. 

You will notice in the 1961 estimate it goes back down to $7.9 mil- 
lion which is again approaching the previous figure we had arrived 
at for the longer production program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you have to buy to save overhead you had 
heretofore ¢ 

You are in the production category now and why do you have to 
buy the same overhead / 

General Brapiey. We have an organization, the Boeing Airplane 
Co., running this program and we do not have to buy exactly the 
same overhead, but the overhead was there and we were getting ready 
to buy the airplanes in a quantity of 70 when we reduced to 62. 
‘There are some reductions in overhead that the factory can make, but 
they are not substantial because of this one reduction of eight 
aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously, they would not be reduced, particularly 
on this production, but if you take your cumulative backlog and take 
it In its total production concept, there ¢ ertainly ought to be a charge- 
off here someplace insofar as overhead is concerned, as compared 
to what their production line calls for and what they are doing; is 
that right ? 

General Brapitry. I am sure that we could show you some reduc- 
tion in the overhead of the factory when we reduced this number. In 
general, the overhead, the engineering and management, and all of 
the things that have to be there to produce 62 are much the same as 
it takes to produce 70. When you make a sudden change in your 
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schedule of the number of airplanes you are having a company de- 
liver, it takes time to reduce this overhead if there is nothing else in- 
volved back down to that same level. 

Mr. Sureprarp. When you take the total procurement picture, you 
find other firms are reducing their overhead and personnel to ac- 
complish the same mission. In this instance we do not find a parallel 
and hence the question: How closely is this operational overhead be- 
ing scrutinized ¢ 

General Davis. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Sheppard, that the 
overhead has been reduced in proportion to their backlog at all of 
the facilities. 

[ think the point General Bradley was trying to make is that this 
change in program quantities allows the unit price, or makes the 
unit price, appear larger because the same overhead pool was there. 
We estimated the cost based on higher quantity and then the quantity 
went down and the total overhead still had to be distributed over a 
fewer number of aircraft. We could not reduce the overhead to 
match automatically the lower quantity. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it to be assumed that before you have completed 
the present expenditure requirements, overhead might be reduced or 
not ¢ 

General Braptry. It is being reduced. 

I would like to point out that the history of this B-52 program 

started out in 1952 at $29 million apiece for three airplanes. 

There have been several model changes but all down through the 
years it finally reached a low of about $5.5 million in 1956 and then 
it started up again due to model changes. We had a major model 
change in 1957 and it went up to $9.9 million and then it went back 
to $7.1 million in 1959. 

Our price for 1960 was based on the $7.1 million with the fan en- 
gines and now we have made a major change again and it went up 
to $9.2 million in 1960. 

Our projection for 1961 is $7.9 million. 

There is a reduction being made in the overhead and in man-hours 
to do the job. I do not think that this is a bad record for this major 
change of configuration. 

Mr. Suepprarp. On this basis, how firm is your fiscal year 1961 
estimate of $7.9 million ¢ 

General Davis. I think it is quite firm, Mr, Chairman. 

Of course, it could vary some due to price increases in labor and 
What not, but we do not contemplate any major differences in this 
area between 1960 and 1961 programs. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. General, how do you arrive at the $7.9 million figure ? 

Mr. Hernzmann. We asked the contractor to participate in this on 
an informal basis, but that occurred several months ago when we were 
preparing our budget. Then we take his estimate but we may not use 
It exac tly. We may adjust it if we feel he has introduced too much 
salesm: anship, or something else, into it. We add to it the cost of the 
engines, all of the equipment, and arrive at a unit cost. In making 
such a projection we use the tec hnique called the learning cure, whic h 
you may have heard about. It is a mathematical law as to which the 
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man-hours per pound, decrease as you buy more airplanes. It is a 
projection in that sense. The contractor has participated, but it is 
our estimate. 

Page 10 shows the unit flyway and in the case of this airplane there 
are 40 articles, and 40 times $ $7. 9 is the $318 million figure in the next 
column. Then adding to the initial spares and subtracting the credit 
which are engines and long-lead-time equipment we bought in 1960, 
and apply that to this airplane, you arrive at a net figure of $340 
which is the total program cost in this instance. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Dividing 40 into 340.7 does not give you that? 

Mr. Hetnzman. No, sir. The unit we generally speak of we call 
the unit flyway cost, and this is the airplane complete. It has all of 

its installed equipment in it, but it does not have, at that point, the 
spares, and so forth, in it. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is not a flyaway job, as such ? 

Mr. Hernzman. Yes; the word means the thing that flew away from 
the back end of the plant—completely equipped. It is meaningful 
to speak of it that way. 

Mr. Liescompn. I did not quite get that. You do not want the $7.9 
million to be understood as the cost of the plane? 

Mr. Hernzman. No; if you turn back to page 9 you will see there 
the ground equipment item which gives a weapon system cost for this 
appropriation in the amount of $37 ‘1.4. 

Mr. Lirescoms. That brings it up to over $9 million. 

That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Sikes? Do you have any question on the B-52! 

Mr. Srxes. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Froop. I go back again to page 10 of your breakdown sheets. 

You are talking heat “the B-58—A supersonic strategic bomber. 
You tell me now that you have a buy-out on your B-52. You men- 
tioned that when I asked you before and then we had it stricken from 
the record up until this point. Your affirmative statement here says 
you have a buy-out on B-52’s. Here you have an advance buy of 
$10 million on the supersonic strategic ‘bomber, B-58-A. I thought 
we were at the end of the line in these ? 

Mr. Suepparp. The B-58 is coming up in the next section, please. 

Mr. Fioop. You are in the B-52’s now ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Exclusively. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on my left pertaining to 
the B-52? 

Mr. Forp. What has been your total buy of B-52’s | from the pro- 
gram’s inception to its conc lusion as shown for fiscal year 1961? 

General Werster. 744 aircraft, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How many models or versions have been involved ? 

General Wesstrrer. Major models? 

Colonel Anprews. Eight, sir. 

General WessTER. Eight total, although the A’s and B’s are very 
few in number. 

Mr. Forp. What is your current inventory? What is your current 
inventory as of the last reporting date? 
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Colonel Anprews. The total is ———. 
Mr. Forp. Now operational ? 
Colonel Anprews. No, sir; operating, active, ———. 


Mr. Forp. What is the difference between total operating and— 
what was the other category ? 

Colonel Anprews. Total produced we have produced ———— as 
of January 1, 1960. 

We have lost 20, including the X and Y models which were con- 
sumed in tests. We have ——— inactive. We have ——— nonoper- 
ating active, anc ‘ating active, that is in the units. 

Mr. Forp. What was that 1 category of about 40% 

Colonel ANpREws. Nonoperating, active. 

Mr. Forp. How do you define that? What does that mean? 

Colonel Anprews. Maintenance, cycling, reconditioning; aircraft 
not in the operating unit, in maintenance or remodeling; overhaul. 

Mr. Forp. They will still go back into the operating category 
some subsequent date ? 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many will be delivered in fiscal 1960 and how many 
will be delivered in each subsequent fiscal year from now on? 

Colonel Anprews. I will give you that in just a moment. In fiscal 
year 1961 we will have delivered 59 aircraft and in fiscal year 1960-——— 

Mr. Forp. Give me a round figure and correct it for the record 
later. 

Colonel ANprews. About 80, sir, in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Forp. What is a round figure for 1962 ? 





Colonel ANpREws. ———— and 59 for 1961. 

Mr. Foro. What about 1963 ¢ 

Colonel AnprEws. In 1963, about ———— sir. 

Mr, Forp. I have not added all of these figures, but going from 
——— to———— are you not getting 





General Davis. You had half of fiscal year 1960 in your figures, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I see. I was fearful you were going over 
is a firm figure ? 

Colonel Anprews. Total buy—out. The fiscal year 1961 aircraft are 
being delivered out in fiscal year 1962 and a few of them in 1963 
fiscal year. 

General Braptey. We will give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Foro. I think you had better check that. 

Colonel ANpREws. ———— as of 1 January. 

Mr. Foro. That includes part of 1960? 

Colonel Anprews. Forty-one more will balance out 1960 and then 


—. That 





09, and then ———— plus —-——— in fiscal year 1963 would be your total. 
General Brapiey. In “alendar year 1960 we are scheduled to accept 
74; 1961, 62; and 1962, ———; and that added to ——— makes ——. 


Mr. Forp. You get ‘your last deliveries in early fiscal year 1963. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Laird? 


PAYMENT OF ADVERTISING COSTS WITH GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Latirp. General, it seems to me, as I look over these figures on 
page 9, that the total cost of each B-52 in 1960, including initial spares 
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and ground equipment for each, is $11.9 million. The total cost in 
1961 is $9.2 million; is that correct ? 

General Frrepman. I assume 

Colonel Anprews. I have not divided it out, but it is very possible, 
That seems to be in the neighborhood ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. As to the cost of these ads you see in the newspapers, 
magazines, and so forth, is that cost included in this particular figure? 

General Friepman. No, sir; that is not an allowable item of cost 
against the contract. General Davis, do you want to expand that! 

General Braptey. He did not ask that. He asked about the air- 
plane as seen in advertisements; did you not ? 

Mr. Larrp. No; I am talking about the cost of the advertisements, 
How are those advertisements financed ? 

General Davis. I would like to answer that. There is only one type 
of advertising that is allowable against Defense contracts in accordance 
with Armed Service Procurement Regulations, and that is the type of 
advertising that is called “Recruiting of personnel in the technical 
journals.” The kind of ads you are referring to are not allowable items 
of cost against Government contracts. 

Mr. Larrp. What about these house organs they send around on the 
B-52? I am interested in finding out how they are financed. They 
must be financed through this bill somehow. You say they are not in 
these figures, but where are they ? 

General Davis. By house organs, you mean the local newspapers, 
the plant newspaper ? 

Mr Lamp. Plant newspapers, magazines, and national publica- 
tions. I am including them all. I want to know how they are 
financed, 

General Davis. The internal house organ, per se, would undoubt- 
edly be financed under the overhead accounts in this particular 
company. 

Mr. Latrp. What about these industrial magazines used between 
industry which we get once in a while? Are those paid for by the 
civilian products they are producing in these plants? 

General Davis. Each item is subject to approval by the contract- 
ing officer of the plant. They are all subject to reasonable analysis 
and in the case where a man has both commercial and military pro- 
duction, if he were advertising essentially a commercial product, the 
overhead account would carry the total cost of that. 

Mr. Manon. Would the gentleman yield? 

This issue is a highly controversial and complicated one. From 
time to time, as the gentleman from Wisconsin knows, we have had 
this problem up with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and officials from the Department of Defense. I 
think it will be well for us to alert Secretary McGuire to be prepared 
to discuss all of these aspects of this matter and for the staff to get 
correspondence in our files with respect to this issue in order that 
we may go into this very thoroughly. 

Mr. Latrp. I wanted to be assured, the $11.9 million cost for each 
B-52 in 1960 and the $9.2 million cost projected for 1961, that none 
of these costs were included; and the Air Force has assured me they 
are not included. 

Mr. Manon. I doubt that the Air Force can give you that assur- 
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ance. This is a very tricky field in which to operate. These costs 
are paid by the companies and the m: ijor business of these companies 
is with the Department of Defense, or in most instances. 

I do not believe that the Air Force or anyone else can assure you 
that a portion of that cost of advertising is not borne by these con- 
tracts with the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. The gentleman from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. Larrp. I yield. 

Mr. Forp. As General Davis may recall, 2 years ago we discussed 
this same matter and I believe in the record are certain inserts he 
placed in at my request, outlining Air Force policy in regard to this 
police y. 

I know that General Davis and the Air Force are sincere in this, but 
I have yet to see much decrease in this kind of advertising. I am still 
interested in how they finance this. Either the Air Force is paying 
for it or the Treasury itself is paying for this. I suspect it is the 
latter. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, will you alert Secretary McGuire to 
this discussion ? 

(reneral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Tell him we are quite skeptical on this issue and that 
he should be prepared. 

General Moore. I will do that. 

Mr. Minsuaun. Mr. Chairman, in conjunction with advertising, I 
think it would be well to take up at the same time the practices of 
some of these public relations and/or advertising individuals or firms 
as to how they share in this cost. When you have some of the Madison 
Avenue techniques they use, would there be some national advertiser 
who might be included in this cost? I think all of that should be in- 
cluded along with the advertising cost itself, as well as radio pro- 
grams, TV programs—include all public relations cost. 

Mr. Larrp. I was assured by the Air Force that none of these costs 
were in there. I am willing to take their testimony if they are sure 
of it. I thought they checked this out. 

Mr. Manon. I think it might be good, at the same time, to discuss 
how costs are handled, income tax wise and otherwise, on these 
various associations, such as the Army associations, the Air Force 
associations, and so forth. We probably ought to consider this whole 
“— in one package. 

Go ahead with your interrogation. 

Mr. Lairp. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

I have received the answers to my question and I was surprised 
at the assurance I was given by the witnesses. 

Mr. Marron. Are there any further questions ? 


B—58 


[f not, gentlemen, we will take up the B—58. 

We have had a lot of discussion of the B-58 through the years, 
We have had the B-58 for quite some time and you have in this 
budget 30 B-58’s; is that correct ? 
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Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present status of funds for the B-58 
program ¢ 

General FrrepmMan. Sir, I am not quite sure I understand your 
question. 

Mr. Manon. What funds have been made available and what funds 
are available for the B—58 program ¢ 

General FrrepmMan. I see. 

Mr. Manon. Then, of course, you can allude to the funds which 
are in the current budget for the B-58. 

General Frrepman. The total program, through fiscal year 1961, 
amounts to $3,174 million. On an obligation basis as of the end of 
fiscal year 1960, we are estimating obligations at $2,538 million and 
at the end of fiscal year 1961, $3,041 million; and in this particular 
budget for the B-58, fiscal vear 1961, $505.7 million. 

Mr. Manon, W hat range does the B-58 have without refueling, 
with one refueling, or with two or more refuelings ? 

General Braptey. Unrefueled, it has a range of - — statute miles 
or ———— nautical miles. Refueled, it has a range of ———— statute 
miles, or ———— nautical miles. 

Mr. Manion. That is one refueling? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you consider a second refueling? What would 
be your possibilities under those circumstances ? 

General Brapiry. You can go as far as you want with this refuel- 
ing, as far as you possibly need to go. 

Mr. Manon. What are your plans for the deployment of the B-58? 

General Werster. Mr. Chairman, currently we plan for three 
wings of the B-58. They are to be located within the United States, 
within the Zone of Interior, although we are continuing studies look- 
ing toward reflexing some of the B—58’s overseas at a later time. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be correct to say that in previous testimony, 
General White stated that he preferred putting funds earmarked for 
the B-58 on the B-70. Why was the budget pr oposal respecting the 
B-58 and the B-70 made as heretofore presented in the budget and 
who made the decision. 

General Frirpman. Sir, I do not recall the specific statement but I 
ean say this: We did carry the B-58 aircraft in our recommended 
budget to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. There have been 
some reductions made since the time of our initial recommendation. 
T think it might be said, although it would be more or less hypotheti- 
cal and I could not prove it, that a portion of that reduction went over 
to carry other programs, including the B-70. I do not think it is as 
closely related as the statement w ould appear to make it. 

Mr. Manon. My question may be a little misleading as phrased. 
I do not remember the exact statements of General White at the 
moment, but I know that he does feel very strongly about the B-70. 
T know he is also interested in the B-58. 

We can clarify that in the record later. 

Who did make the decision to proceed with the B-58? T have been 
told that the B-58 program was in and out a time or two during the 
budget formulation. 
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General Brap.ey. 1 do not think I can give you the answer as to who 
made the final decision as to exactly how much of it would appear 
in the program, sir. 

I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

There is a conspiracy of silence in every place you go. Somebody 
must be alive, or if he is dead, you should be able to get a bill to re- 
vive him and find out. Somebody decided this at some time or other. 
Maybe it was not one guy but you suspect one person actually did. We 
know who makes decisions this week or next week, so why is it we 
cannot find out who made this decision a couple of weeks ago? 

General FrrepMan. I wonder if I might speak to that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General FrrepmMan. There is no effort on our part to be secretive 
about it. When we were making up this budget for fiscal year 1961, 
I know for a fact that the Air Force worked out probably 10 to 15 
complete budgets in attempting to come up with the kind of a pro- 
gram that would fit all the various guidelines and reasonably meet 
our requirements. I have to agree with the chairman that there was 
consideration given from time to time as to whether or not the B-58 
would remain in or whether it would be deleted. The same hap- 
pened, as General White pointed out, and there was a complete split 
right down the middle of the staff, as to whether or not we would re- 
tain the F-108 or B-70. 

Mr. Fioop. We know who decided that. Gen. Tom White went 
to bed one night and tossed around all night long and then he got up, 
had a cup of coffee, and said, “This is it.” 

General FriepMan. I was going to get to who made the decision. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General FrrepmMan. After many adjustments on the budget, the 
staff came up with the proposed program as you see it here now. It 
is approved by the Chief of Staff, General White, it went through the 
varlous review processes—to include discussions with the President. 
It is as it appears now in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Fioop, That is unsatisfactory, skipper. 

Tom White told us, “I am the villian in the piece. I am the guy 

who decided as between the B-70 and the 108. I had to decide it. 
I decided for a lot of reasons on the B-70.” 
_ He gave them all the reasons. Do you mean to tell me that it is 
impossible for you or Tom White or J. Edgar Hoover to find out who 
was the guy who said that the B—58 was off again, on again Finnigan ? 
Somebody decided it is in. 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, I can give you the exact conversation with 
General White when—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

General FrrepMan (continuing). When the final decision was made, 
General White felt it would be inappropriate to cut his bridges behind 
him and to eliminate the B-58. In looking toward the future, there 
Was a possibility of an improved version of the B—58 and considering 
these factors and the fact that the B-47’s were getting on in age, it 
was General White’s decision—on the basis of a military require- 
ment—that the best. decision would be to retain that capability until 
we knew far more about the future than we do now. 
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Mr. Froop. The answer to the question, General Friedman, which 
you could have given me 614 minutes ago, was, “General White.” 

General FrrepMan. Sir, General White makes recommendations but 
the approval is a rather lengthy process. I must agree with General 
Bradley. I do not think you can say any one person approved it. 

Mr. Manon. It was a matter for the approval of the Secretary of 
the Air Force and various Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the 
Secretary of Defense himself. 

Mr. Fioop. We know that. 

Mr. Manion. In this give and take, there are undoubtedly many 
things that were considered. I do not care to belabor that further 
at this point. 

In connection with the testimony of General White, I call attention 
to part 2 of the policy statements of the service secretaries and chiefs 
of staff in the hearings for this year. 

I am looking at page 285 covering an interrogation of General 
White by Mr. Sheppard. Various members of the subcommittee 
throughout the day interrogated General White at length in regard 
to various matters. 

I now call attention to page 285 which I think, to some extent, 
clarifies General White’s position : 

* * * Mr. Suepparp. If you were given a choice of funds for the procurement 
of a B-5S8 and an expedited B-70 program, what would be the choice of SAC, if 
they happened to have the choice available? 

General WHITE. Are you speaking of the current B-58? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 


General Wulre. I think SAC would say they would want both, I can promise 
you that. 


Mr. SHeppaArD. Let us leave out SAC. How about your position of respon- 
sibility? 

General Wuirtr. As of this fiscal year, I would prefer—as I said earlier, from 
the relative confines of my job—I would prefer to put the money into the B-70. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you think that SAC concurs in that conclusion? 

General WuirTe. I believe they would. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They would? Or do? 

General Wuire. I have never asked them just that question just that way. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps we can develop that further when we come to pro- 
curement. I have no further questions at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Am I correct in assuming that the highest priority 
with the Air Force in aircraft is the B—70? 

General Brapiey. I think so; yes, sir, in manned aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. If you could get a fully funded B-70 program, you 
would be willing to pay a considerable price for it, I assume? 

General Brap.iey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that is the implication of this testimony. 

Has SAC made any recommendations or expressed any opinions in 
this area of the B-58 versus the B-70 that you know of ? 

General Brapiey. Not directly, that I know of. 

Do you have anything ? 

General Hotroway. Yes, sir. 

First, I would like to go back to the previous question. I think it 
would make this answer a little clearer if I did so. 

When we were talking about the B-58’s, or additional B-58’s, as I 
understood General White’s answer, versus the B—70, we are talking 
about two different time periods and two different missions. 
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The B-58 could best be described in a few words as fitting into an 
improvement on the B-47 mission. 

The B-70 is the heavy bomber of the future. 

The B-52 over the next few years, we feel, is a real good bet to do 
the job as the backbone of the manned strategic air effort. In about 
1965, we feel it is going to be a little shaky for doing the job and 
that is what all of this testimony that has been heard here and other 
places on the B—70 centers ar ound. 

Therefore, with respect to this question, I know that the SAC view, 
and I have heard it stated many 

Mr. Manon. What is the SAC view? 

General Hontitoway. Their first priority as far as future manned 
weapon systems go, is the B70. 

Mr. Manon. What is their view with respect to the B-58? 

General Hottoway. It is a desirable weapons system within the 
time period that it is designed to fulfill—but not as a competitor to 
the B-70 ¢ 

Mr. Marion. In other words, they are not in the same field? 

General Hottoway. Not in the same time period, or mission 
objectivity. 

Mr. ae What was General White speaking of, if you can 
interpret. it, when he said what he did in the testimony I read to 
you a little while ago? Are you speaking of the current B-58? Was 
he talking about the B-58A’ proposed improvement of the B-58? 

General Hor LowAy. The question he asked is with respect to the 
present one. He is talking about. the B-58A and IT remember when 
this question came up, I listened rather intently to it because it seemed 
to me that the question had to refer to a comparison in the follw-on, or 
the suggested improved B-58& which 

Mr. Manion. Apparently he expressed no enthusiasm here with 
respect to the B-58 follow-on. 

General Hornoway. I believe the answer to that question, when it 
was asked, Mr. Chairman, was, yes. 

You were working with the B-58A. 

Mr. Manon. And not the B-58B ? 

General Hottoway. The B-58A, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Manon. What are the feelings of the Air Force on the B-58A 
versus the follow-on B-58—how do you designate that follow-on ? 

General Hottoway. We talk about it as the B-58-C. It has been 
variously referred to as the X, J, and so forth. We have this under 
an intensive study now with respect to the contractor’s estimated 
figures on cost, timing, performance, and so forth. In trying to com- 
pare the contractor's estimates with the valid estimates we have on 
the B-70, it appears that there is a considerable disparity in nearly 
all respects, particularly operational respects, such as bomb load, 
range, speed, and the capabilities of the bomb-navigation system. 

The B-58 started out as a 147,000 pound airplane and I believe 
the B-58 grosses over 160,000 now. 

This proposal is about. — and very close to ———— pounds. 

Mr. Manion. Would General White’s conclusion with respect to 
the B—-58 be the same for the B-58—A, or the same as for the B-58-C, 
in the colloquy between Mr. Sheppard and General White which 
I have just discussed ? 
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General Hotzoway. No, sir; I do not think it would be the same. 

I think that I could speak for him in saying that as it sits now, he 
would say the B-70 shows considerably more promise for the mis- 
sion for which it is designed than this proposed B-58-C. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think anybody would argue, or I assume no- 
body would argue _ the B- 584. or the B-58-C, could fully, over 
a long range of years, measure up to what is expected of the B-70. 

General Racecar No, sir; I do not think so, either. 

The point that I mentioned in this weight increase of the B—58 
is, in accordance with our experience over many long years of trying 
to improve aircraft, that it is already at about the limit of its growth 
without making a new airplane out of it. This is being evs aluated 
by the technical experts and the above statements are simply views 
that we have with respect to the estimates we have seen to date. 

Mr. Manon. What additional tankers will be required as a result 
of having B-58’s in the inventory instead of more B—52’s or the 
B-70? 

General Wessrer. Sir, we are continuing the production of the 
KC-135 at 6 a month up to a goal of slightly over ——— 20 UE 
squadrons for the Strategic Air Command. "We have come away 
somewhat from the ratios we talked about which were one to one for 
the B-58’s and three bombers for two tankers for the B-52’s. 

Our goal is an all-jet tanker force for SAC. This is the total 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Is the tanker program very heavily involved one way 
or the other in the issue involved in the B—5s ¢ 

General Wesster. I do not believe it is heavily involved. 

Mr. Manon. Will you explain the reason for the increase in the 
unit cost of the B- 58 ‘from $12.5 million in last year’s budget to $14.8 
million in this year’s budget ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

The main cause of this increase is the reduction in quantity. The 
program called for 40 to start with and then went down to 20. We 
cut the quantity in half and we got a very corresponding increase in 
price, 

There are a few changes involved in it that have also increased it, 
and to make it a better plane and to comply with some of SAC’s 
requests. 

I would say the real basis for the increase in cost was the cutting 
in half of the number of aircraft. In this connection, when we talk 
about overhead, I have made a special effort to look into the overhead 
and stafting of the factory down at Fort Worth on a number of occa- 
sions. I have had a couple of breakdowns prepared and given to me 
on their entire personnel strength down there. 

They have made sizable reductions in their overhead and in their 
strength of labor force and are continuing to do so. 

I have confidence that while they have a large number of people 
down there building a rather small number of aircraft, they have very 
good justification for the people they do have. 

Mr. Manon. How firm is your estimate of $12.5 million in fiscal 
year 1961? 

General Braptey. I think it is a firm estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. It was not firm last year, was it? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 
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If we buy the same number of aircraft and keep at the same rate 
of production we are talking about in this, I think we could say it 
would be reasonably firm. 

The airplane is pretty well designed now and developed where it 
should not have too many major changes. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Air Force made a mistake in buying this 
plane in the first place, in the light of events, including the develop- 
ment of the IRBM and the ICBM ?¢ 

General Brap.tey. This would be a matter of judgment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I am sure that you could dig up some reasons for saying they made 
a mistake. Again, I would say that there are a lot of good reasons 
to say we have not made a mistake. 

Mr. Manon. I mean as of today ? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

For instance, I do not think the IRBM or the ICBM would cause 
you to say we made a mistake. I would say mainly that if we made 
a mistake in buying the airplane it is because we found out, as you 
are apt to do, we were able to build an airplane that could do what 
the B-70 can do. We could possibly have stretched the B—52 to the 
B-70 and we might have, if we pushed, been able to foresee that. 

I do not think that, overall, we made a mistake in developing a 
mach 2 bomber. 

Mr. Manon. Do you propose to procure the advanced version of 
the B-58 in fiscal year 1961 ? 

General BrapLey. We have no such plan as yet. 

Mr. Manon. You are considering the matter / 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir; we have. 

I believe the evaluation is due in headquarters soon. 

General Hottoway. That is right; next week. 

Mr. Suepparp. Was your answer directed to the A or the C ? 

General Hottoway. We are having a study come in next week to 
headquarters evaluating the B-58C, which is the advanced airplane. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would be the governing factor against your 
projection in the future ¢ 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As to whatever determination results from that? 

General Hottoway. As to whether or not we go to the advanced 
model. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is only one point I would like to clarify and 
that is the interrogation upon the part of my chairman, Mr. Mahon, 
having to do with the colloquy between myself and General White. 

If my interpretation of the statement is correct, as a final result his 
preference for the B-70 is based upon the allocation of funds with 
which he had to deal. 

In other words, you take the two of them here in the total concept 
and it is my original understanding that the Air Force, along with 
other military branches, was originally told that they had to fit their 
pattern toa certain amount of money, so they made, within themselves, 
certain adjudications and in those adjudications the B-58A was not 
a part of the consideration to the degree it is evidenced now, as a pro- 
curement factor. 

hat is my interpretation and if I have a misconception of his testi- 
ony, please correct me on this. 
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General Brapiey. I think General Friedman could do that. He 
was there during those hearings. 

General FriepmMan. I would be inclined to agree with you, Mr, 
Chairman. 

I think, as regards General White’s reply, that it is not a question, 
here again, of black and white. 

It isa question of what other alternatives there are. 

While I do not disagree one iota with any testimony which has 
been given subsequent to my statement as regards General White’s 
decision to request and continue to request the B-58, I still stand on 
that as being some accurate. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question involved here, as I interpret the in- 
terrogation and response, is who made the decision, and so on. The 
first decision, primarily speaking, was predicated upon the fact of the 
money you had and you had to cut the pattern within the scope of 
the funds. 

Then within the Air Force itself there emanated certain decisions. 

It might have been, proportionately speaking, the B-58A or the 
C, or something else. 

‘Those decisions were made on that level at that time within the 
pattern of conformity with which they had to comply; is that right 
or wrong? 

General FrrepMan. I would say that you are essentially correct 
and I will state why I say “essentially” and why I cannot give you 
a categorical answer of yes. 

Naturally, we had to do quite a bit to conform to the guidelines. 

To be absolutely honest in this, there were certain decisions made 
which, in certain areas, increased the amounts we asked for and in 
other areas decreased the amounts we asked for. Therefore, it might 
be said in the final analysis that the budget and the figures which 
we have now are the results of deliberations on certain critical areas, 
the B-70 being one. I think General White stated previously, it was 
not entirely a dollar decision in that area, insofar as the fiscal year 
1961 budget is concerned. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General, my whole theory of this budget is that I 
was definitely told by top echelon—and it is in the record—that the 
respective military services were advised they had so much money and 
they were told to go back and adjust themselves to this money allo- 
cation. 

Now, that may not be literal but that is what was the ultimate end 
result. If that is true, then what we are getting here today has been 
a subject matter resolved within the Air Force itself to accommodate 
itself to the financing that was available. 

General Frrepman. The major portion of our reprograming was 
done exactly on the basis and on the premise which you set forth. I 
only add, however, that there were decisions made w ithin the various 
program alternatives which T could not state categorically were on 
the basis of meeting a preset dollar figure. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, to be fair, we did eventually come out with 
a figure that was different than either of the guidelines which were 
provided to us in the first place. 

Mr. Snueprarp. You might have to come out with that end result, 
but you did not get the money for it. Consequently, and in the final 
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analysis, whether you approve or disapprove—and I am not going to 
ask you that question—you had to accommodate your presentation 
within a judicial appraisal of this, versus this or that or the other 
thing, and to an end result dollarwise, because you have the dollar 
limitation right down in this budget. You know it and I know it; 
is that a correct expression or incorrect ¢ 

General Frrepman. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No further questions. 

Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. General, when will these B—58’s be in the inventory ? 

General BrapLey. We have a couple of them in the squadrons now. 
We have accepted 31 aurplanes altogether, as of the Ist of January 
and we will have 5 more by the end of this month. We are going to 
—— a month by January 1961 and from then on we will be getting 
——amonth. We will havea total of 116 airplanes, including this 
buy. 

Mr. Ritry. You do not program any further than 1961? 

General Brapiey. We have not so far. We have a program, how- 
ever, at the present time laid out to buy an additional quantity of 
these airplanes in 1962 

Mr. Ritey. That depends on whether you buy the improved model 
or whether you stick with the one that you have; is that right ? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; that depends on a lot of things. We do 
not have a firm 1962 program worked out yet by any means. 

Mr, Ritey. Thank you very much, That is all. 

Mr, Surrparp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. FLoop. What company makes the B-58 and where is it located ? 

General Braptey. Convair makes this in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Froop. Is anybody serious about proposing to keep buying 
B-58’s? Is anybody serious about that? You have a survey being 
made and you have an evaluation being made that is going to be made 
next week or next month, or some one of these days on the B-58C, 

Is that just one of those things you always go through all the time? 

It is like an old story in show business where I go offstage and 
knock on the door and come back in. I say to you, General, have we 
not stopped this B-58¢ Are you serious about this, or who is pushing 
whom ¢ 

General Braptey. We are very serious about investigating this very 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

General Braptey. We have a lot of people who think this might be 
the way we should go. 

Mr. Froop. Go? What does that mean? Where ? 

General Braptey. There are a lot of people within the Air Force, 
and I am sure in the country and all over, that think maybe by buy- 
ing the advanced B-58 this is a better proposition than the B-70. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have any idea in the Air Foree—let us forget 
about the people outside—and with my two hands, I will indicate for 





the record the ratio of the position. 
Would you indicate to me with your right hand that, vis-a-vis the 
left h: and, ‘what is the situation of the Air Force as between who wants 
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the B-58, any kind of a B-58, B-58C or B-70? Let me see that. Give 
me your best guess, please. 

General Brapiry. That is a pretty difficult thing to do, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Why ? 

General Brapiey. I think we have indicated here that the Air Force 
in general, as far as we know, and the people on the staff, would prefer 
to continue on the longer range project of the B—70 over the B-58 
advanced. 

Mr. Froop. Anybody who is anybody in the Air Force, as between 
the B-70 and any kind of B-58, any part of the alphabet you want to 

take from the letter C up or down, the overwhelming preponderance, 
and beyond any intelligent debate, is for the B—70; is : that right ? 

General Braptey. I would not be that positive ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You would not / 

General Brapiey. No, sir. We have a number of people 

Mr. Frioop. You say a number of people. That disturbs me. Iam 
trying to help you to help me get a handful of that number. I have an 
idea what is going on. You are not going to get away from me. I 
have you hooked. Put it on the record, your way, call a huddle, we 
will take a recess for 5 minutes. I want the record to show at 3 o'clock 
this afternoon the attitude of anybody who has a responsible opinion 
in the Air Force as between any future generations of B—58’s and the 
B-70 in favor of the B-58. 

General Brapiey. Sir, I do not know whether you were here or not, 
but at the hearings when Secretary Sharp was here—— 

Mr. Fioop. I was here. 

General Brapiry. Secretary Sharp stated this thing should have 
some very careful looking at. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, and that is what you said. That. is not 
responsive, it is evasive, it is unsatisfactory because I think that the 
Air Force wants a B-70 and does not want any part of this B-58. 
Who behind the scenes, in uniform or out. of uniform, is insisting and 
persisting and arm twisting and having dinners and knocking on doors 
and making trips to have further evaluation, $10 million advance buy, 
consideration of a B—58 ? 

General Braptey. I cannot answer the question as to who is doing 
that. 

Mr. Froop. You do not want to talk about this any more at all, do 
you? 

General Braptey. I have told you I am in favor of the B—70 as the 
advanced airplane for the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. So have your uncles, sisters, cousins, and aunts in the 
best Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. The entire Air Force told me the 

same thing. I have found nobody who has said a kind word for the 
B-58 since we flew the pigeon, including crews. 

Forget about that. I want to know now: What are we going to do 
about this B-58? 

General Frrepman. Mr. Flood, you are asking a question that is 
almost impossible to answer. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

General Frrepman. I mean this seriously. I think we are right 
back to what we talked about this morning. “If you can tell me exactly 
how much money I can spend for the next 5 years, I might be able to 
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give you an answer. Not knowing that, it is impossible to say we go 
this way or that way. 

Mr. Froop. Let me tell you what I think, unless you want to go on 
with this conversation, which is certainly getting no place as fast 
as any aircraft you have. No matter how much money we gave you 
and no matter how many strings we took off it, neither you nor any- 
body in the room nor anybody in the Air Force wants any B-58 as 
against a B-70—as against a B-70, as against a B-70—nobody. Be- 

cause what you are up against is the integrity and sanctity of the 
philosophy of manned aircraft. You persist and insist—and that is 
not immoral, and when I say you, I mean the Air Force—the Air 
Force refuses to accept the premise handed down by the Budget or 
by the White House, wherever it was handed down, or the net result 
was when it was handed down, when they scratched the F-108, they 
scratched the B-70, that in effect said to the Air Force, that in "effect 
said to all you boys i in blue with wings on your left breast, that is the 
end of the manned aircraft as far as the Air Force is concerned from 
now on in. There ain’t going to be no more. We are going to have 
missiles. 

You will not buy that. The reason you will not buy it is because 
you do not believe in that, and the B-70 is what you are putting your 
money on to break through the next barrier. There is another bar- 
rier to go through. A good flyboy will never recognize another bar- 
rier. He will go through any barrier in the air with a manned air- 
craft. The B70 i is what he is going to go through it with, not this 
duck, the B-i 

Do you ne to improve on that speech? You could not have made 
that good a speech, and you are good. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, all I would say is that I do not believe— 
and I am not a rated officer, but I have been in the service quite some 
time and I have seen people who are advocates for certain things— 
nevertheless, I would say, for one, that I do not believe that the Air 
Force can be accused of the old slang phrase of fighting to retain 
the “horse cavalry.” I think General White gave, in my opinion, 
some very valid reasons why we believe that there will be a con- 
tinuing requirement, well into the future, for a manned delivery 
system. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not say that as well as I did. We agree that 
is what he meant and said, and that is what you meant and said. 
What I say is in answer to the premise which I set up, that the B-70 
is what the Air Force believes is the third to break the next barrier, 
not the B-58. If that is the c and that is the case—what is all 
of this nonsense about spending more money or time or effort on a 
B-58-C¢? Why? This is the thing this subcommittee is trying to 
eliminate in all discussions of weapon systems. Let us make up our 
minds. Let us stop wasting money and time and brains and nerves 
and wear and tear on a weapon system. Can you not make up your 
mind when a duck is dead? This is a dead duck. Why do you not 
inter it, R.I.P., and stop this nonsense? You do not know, do you? 

' General BrapLey. We are going to have a study in here next week, 
sir, and I presume at that time we will be able to comply with your 
Wishes, one way or the other. We will definitely have a decision. 
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Mr. Fioop. There is no sense in my beating this dead horse over 
the head any further. That is all. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Last year I heard some discussion that the B-58 had a 
potential as a fighter or interceptor. There was some talk about it 
being an alternative to the F-108. Those figures General Holloway 
gave me would seem to nullify that possibility under any circum- 
stances, I speak of the weight increases which he enumerated. 

General Hotitoway. It was studied for the long-range interceptor 
role, against which the 108 was designed and it did not live up very 
favorably to the requirements. 

Mr. Forp. That project has been abandoned ? 

General Hotroway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was the concept of the B—58 initiated ? 

General Hottoway. 1954, I believe. 

General Brapitey. It was sooner than that. It was 1951. 

Mr. Forp. When was the concept of the B-70 initiated? 

General Brapi EY. We put the first money on it in 1956. I would 
say it was about the year before that, maybe a little longer, that the 
concept started. It was called a different number then, it was called a 
chemical bomber, it was called the 110 project. 

Mr. Forp. 1955 would be a good date to use / 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why was there such a lag between the concept of the 
B-58 and the B-70? 

General Braptey. The B-58 was a concept of doing the strategic 
medium-range job which the B-47 was designed to do and doing it at 
a much faster speed and higher altitude and with a smaller weapon, 
smaller vehicle. It was an effort to try to make a small aircraft do 
the job that a much larger one had been required to do before. 

Also, the big effort was to get it to go mach 2 instead of subsonic 
as all our other bombers were designed. It was the first supersonic 
bomber ever designed. 

Mr. Forp. It surprises me that there were not those in the Air Force 
as early as 1951 or 1952 who would not have had at that time a concept 
of a B-70 type aircraft. 

General Braptey. This is mainly because of power of jet engines. 
That, plus advances in technology of metallurgy, allowed us to 
actually fly at the temperatures involved in going mach 3. Neither one 
of these Was even considered feasible until about the time that. the 
B-70 was worked out. The B-58 was laid out completely on the basis 
that they knew they could go mach 2 with aluminum, and it was not 
until we knew we could get titanium and could use stainless steels and 
get the power involved—as a matter of fact, running all the way in 
afterburner—that it was feasible to design an airplane like the B-70. 

Mr. Forp. We are all familiar with the difference in speed, differ- 
ence in range between the B-58 and the B-70. What is the payload 
differential between the two? 

General Hottoway. Bomb load? ———— pounds versus ——— 
pounds, 

Mr. Forp. — for the B-58? 

General Hontoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When did we start funding production for the B-58? 

General Braptry. Thirteen in 1955 for production. 
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Mr. Forp. What has been the production funding in succeeding 


year's ¢ 


General Brap.ey. Seventeen in 1958; skipped 1955 to 1958. 

Mr. Forp. No procurement funds in 1956 or 1957 ? 

General Brapiey. That is right; 36 were funded in 1959, 20 were 
funded in 1960, and 30 are in the program for 1961. 

Mr. Forp. The 30 included in fiscal 1961 takes you up to the figure 
of 1164 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand in earlier testimony that you have 
some program figure of 161 ¢ 

General Fruepman. That was corrected, sir. It was a reversal. 

General Braptey. The mistake was m: ide in saying 161 instead of 
116, 

Mr. Forp. The only program you have as of the moment is 116 
included with funding through fiscal 1961 ? 

General BrapLey. We are considering going to a total of 
with 1962 procurement if we are able to do it. 

Mr. Forp. That will provide aircraft for how many wings? 

General Wessrer. Three wings with the ———-. We would still 
have probably three wings at reduced unit equipment if we stopped 
at the 116 buy. It would be a lower number per wing, reduced unit 
equipment. 

Mr. Foro. What number are in a wing of B-58’s? 

General Wesster. We are currently talking about 36. With only 
a 116 buy, that would have to be reduced to 28. There is a possibility 
that we would decide to go to only two wings at a higher unit equip- 
ment, but this has not been definitely decided yet. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any advantage in stepping up your pro- 
duction with fiscal 1961 funds to get your additional aircraft if 
the ——— figure is a good one? 

General Braptey. If we could have done it this year and kept pro- 
duction at a higher rate, we would have saved money to get the same 
number of aircraft. 

Mr. Foro. Thirty in fiscal 1960? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Are you inferring that you cannot do it with fiscal 1961 
funds? 

General BrapLey. We cannot do it with 1960 or 1961 funds. 

General Frrepman. You are talking about physical possibility. I 
think you could do it but, as General Bradley points out, practicably, 
getting this close to the end of the line, if you really speed it up, 
you should have started this year. 

Mr. Forp. Should have started at the beginning of the fiscal year? 

General Braptey. That is right. We should have gone on with the 
program we had, which was to build up higher than three per month. 

Mr. Forp. I intended to ask this question at the time we were dis- 
cussing the B—52 but did not, and I will ask it here in reference to oe 

3-58. For this airborne alert project for both fiscal 1960 and 19 
of $100 million in fiscal 1960 and $60 million in fiscal 1961, are you 
buying anything for the B-58 program? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The B-58 ts not involved in the airborne alert project ( 
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General Brapiey. No, sir; we do not consider the B-58 would be 
a suitable airplane for airborne alert. 

Mr. Forp. All of the airborne alert money is in the B—52 category! 

General Braptey. And KC-135 tanker. 

Mr. Forp. Only in the tanker? 

General Braptey. Tanker and B-52, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall testimony of a previous date, the B-70 pro- 
gram did involve the utilization of the KC—135 for refueling purposes, 

General Wesster. I believe that is correct. It would give us greater 
range and more flexibility. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, one of the parameters, or whatever 
you call it, laid down for the B-70 was it had to utilize existing tanker 
equipment. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; but the fact that it does not have to have 
it to go to most of the targets is the reason I did not answer your 
question right off. The B-70 is designed and capable of going, I 
think, over a 3,000-mile radius without refueling, but if it needed 
refueling, we can refuel with a KC-135. 

Mr. Forp. The inference of an earlier question that somebody asked 

yas if you went to the B-70, you might have to have a different kind 
of tanker. The truth is you do not need a different kind of tanker if 
you need one in the B-70? 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How many B-58’s do you now have in your inventory ? 

General BrapLey. ———— total, test and everything. 

Mr. Forp. What is the delivery schedule for the B-58 from 
aircraft you now have in the months ahead ? 

General BrapLey. We get two in March. 

Colonel Anprews. It runs about two and a half for the rest of this 


calendar year, then we get to ———— beginning the first of the 1961 
calendar year, and continues at ———— a month until completion of 


the program. 

Mr. Forp. When will the program be completed productionwise as 
funded in the 1961 budget? 

Colonel ANprews. It will end in 

Mr. Forp. That will give you your estimate of 1167 

Colonel Anprews. 116 total aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. There has been quite a little discussion on the effect which 
the establishment of certain guidelines had upon the B-58 program. 
I would like to know how many B-58’s you would have requested if 
you had no guidelines. 

General FrrepMan. The submission in our recommended budget, 
rather than the 20, was 40 aircraft. That was in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Laren. I am talking about this 1961 budget we have under con- 
sideration now. You have 30 in here. I would like to know if you 
did not have any guidelines, how many you would have had in here. 
The guidelines seemed to have had quite a little to do with the discus- 
sion of the B-58 section of this 1961 budget. 

General FrrepmaNn. We were planning to go to ——— per month. 
This was our forward projection. However, in our recommended 
budget, which we submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
it contained 36 aircraft rather than the 30. 
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Mr. Lairp. These guidelines that were established cut off six B-58’s; 
is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. We had to move back by six aircraft, that is 
right, from our initial recommendation for fiscal year 1961. 

“Mr. Larep. In your work as a budget officer do you know of any 
budget that can ever be established, whether in the military or any 
other kind of budget, that does not have some sort of guidelines ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; I believe that guidelines are necessary. 
As I indicated this morning, my only thought would be that the 
guidelines should be projected beyond the fiscal year in order that you 
would have some idea where you were going on a longer range basis 
rather than on a year-to-year basis. 

Mr. Larrp. My reason for asking these questions was it seemed to me 
the question of the guidelines in this discussion we have been having 
on the B-58 seems to have been of major importance. It would seem 
to me that the effect of these guidelines has been to eliminate six of 
these planes. 

General Frrepman. Of these particular planes. However, I think 
you have to look at the program for fiscal 1960 and 1961 in concert. 
If you did this, you would note that to meet the guidelines the Air 
Force cancelled out some $1.2 billion of programs previously approved. 

Mr. Larrp. But as far as the guidelines that were set forth by the 
Congress—that is what we establish here as congressional guidelines— 
those particular planes were funded in our bill? 

General Frrepman. They absolutely were, sir. 

Mr. Lamp, The funding now is being applied against this particu- 
lar bill, and it is my understanding that when you submitted your 
budget with 36 B—58’s in it, you were fully aware of the action as 
far as the expenditure limitation and its effect upon your 1961 pro- 
gram. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. We were fully aware of the 1961 
expenditure impact when we had the 36 aircraft in our requested 
program. 

Mr. Latrp, Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Snepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. For the 116-plane program through fiscal 1961 what is 
your total estimated cost for the B-58 ? 

Colonel AnpREws. $3,174,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is starting from research and development through 
completion of production ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. That was production funds only. You 
would have to add to that $35.6 million in research, development, test 
and evaluation money, and that would give you the total development 
plus production. 

Mr. Forp, $3.2 billion-something ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Weaver. 

Mr, Weaver. General Bradley, on page 6 of your statement you 
speak of the cost of termination of the F-108 as $18 million to be 
expended in fiscal year 1960. 

General Brapey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me approximately how much money 
was spent on the F-108 from its inception date and in various develop- 
ment phases up to the time of termination ? 

Mr. Suepparp. You are in advance of the inquiry. Please confine 
your inquiry to the B-58’s at the moment. 

General BrapLey. We will have that for you. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. General, I would like to know what are the com- 
mercial capabilities of the B-58, if any? 

General Brapiey. I do not know of any. 


TRANSPORT CAPABILITY OF B-70 


Mr. Minsuatt. What are the commercial capabilities, as you see 
them or as they are projected on the drawing board, for the B-70? 
If it has commercial capabilities, will you elaborate on it as to pas- 
senger capacity, payload, et cetera ? 

General Brapiey. I do not have these things in exact figures. I 
will be giving personal opinion. My opinion is that the general de- 
sign, the fact that the airplane will cruise at mach 3 are the two 
major factors that would undoubtedly become usable in the future for 
commercial purposes. If you are going to go past mach 2 or 2.4, some- 
thing like this has to be developed. 

Mr. Minsuati. What is your best estimate as to how many com- 
mercial paying passengers it could carry and the payload ? 

General Horzoway. 120. 

Mr. Minsuatt. 120 passengers ? 

Geeneral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauti. How much runway would it require ? 

General Brapiry. No more than the present runways we are op- 
erating from. 

General Hottoway. It is well within the current jet runway 
requirements. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, some time or other, either 
with General White or Secretary Sharp, this was developed, whether 
there was interest in commercial airlines in the future of the B-70. 
The record will show there were such conversations and such interest. 

Mr. Mrnsnauu. It would be well to have it at this point in the 
record as well, because some of the members were not here, and it is 
getting much more attention at this point than it was then. 

Mr. Latrp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Minsuatt. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. In answer to that question, were you talking about the 
configuration of the present B-70 or are you talking about the art 
of the science as far as manned aircraft was concerned? I cannot see 
how you could use this kind of configuration for commercial purposes. 
It would have to be an entirely new plane. Do you not agree, 
General ? 

General Braptey. Not an entirely new . ine. I think the design, 
the wing, for instance, the method of getting the power, the whole 
design of the air plane except for the design of the fuselage really can 
be used, not necessar ily directly but the development would apply to 
the building of a transport. 
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Mr. Mrnsuauyi. What changes would be required in the fuselage ? 

General Braptey. You would have to build an entirely new fuselage 
because this thing is designed for all of the electronics we have to 
have and all the fuel and a big bomb bay. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Considering the overall picture, considering the 
wings and engines and other aerodynamics that go into it, the change 
in the fuselage would be a relatively minor cost change; would it not ? 

General Braptey. There is nothing much minor about building one 
of these, but relative to the rest of the cost, it would be reasonably so. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. It would be relatively minor. That is all. 

Mr. Weaver. In connection with the transport version, what com- 
ment would you have in regard to operating cost ? 

General Hottoway. We ran some very preliminary studies on this, 
Mr. Weaver. It would be by present standards quite expensive, but 
when you start putting any kind of premium on speed, we feel that 
this isa natural route to achieve mach 3 type transport. I do not know 
any other particular way to go. Certainly, that would be one of the 
national benefits or dividends as a byproduct from the B-70 program. 
Specifically though, we have not gone into any great detail in studying 
how to make a transport out of the B-70, per se. 

Mr. Weaver. One of the engineers at Boeing some time ago indi- 
cated to me that perhaps the transport version of the B-70 type would 
be prohibitive costwise from an operating standpoint. Even now 
some of the commercial airlines are going in for the shorter range 
jet transports to operate within the United States because with the 
longer range jets the operating costs are high for the revenue produced 
and the time saved on intermediate-range flights. 

General Hotuoway. The answer to that 1s if 10 years ago we had 
looked at the operating cost of the 707, we would have considered that 
prohibitive. Time marches on and as capabilities progress, there is 
going to be demand for as fast transportation as it is humanly possible 
to provide. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you want to substitute the word “flies” and 
make it “time flies on” and not “time marches on.” 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 

Mr. MinsHatu. No more questions. 

Mr. SHerparp. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. When would this transport capability for a trans- 
port version of the B-70 be available, in your opinion ? 

General Hottoway. It depends on the amount of money. Not 
earlier than about 1968. That would be with the maximum national 
effort. and support of it. 

General Brapitey. This depends on what is done on the B-70 pro- 
gram. We are supposed to be flying one in 1963 and, certainly, 3 or 
4 years after that, if you wanted to make it into a transport it could 
be done. 

Mr. Latrp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Lairp. This budget does not hold back that development. I 
think it should be made quite clear here you are talking about the B- 
(0, that development can go forward under this budget. 

General Braptey. That is right. We will fly this airplane at mach 
8, at proper speed and proper altitude. 
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B-58 


Mr. THomson. You mentioned in your request with no budget 
guidelines that you had requested 36 B-58’s; is that correct ? 

General Frrepman. If there were absolutely no guidelines, we would 
probably have taken a different course. As a matter of fact, at one 
time we were considering the B-58—B, which Mr. Flood referred to 
this morning. I feel reasonably certain, given unlimited funds, we 
would have gone in with a B-58-B/C proposal. 

Mr. THomson. How many B-58’s do you have now in the program? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. THomson. That would have given you a total of 70 B-58’s, 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir. ‘The ———— is delivered as of March 1. 

Mr. Tuomson. Delivered and authorized, I should say. How 
many / 

General Braptey. One hundred and sixteen total, including this 
program. 

Mr. THomson. One hundred and sixteen. I thought that was more 
like it. When will the last one of the 116 be delivered ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomson. If you had got the six additional, you would have 
had 122? 

General BrapLey. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would that, in your opinion, have been enough 
B-58’s on date of delivery ? 

General Werster. That program, Mr. Thomson, involved the same 
36 we are now talking about, total buy of about 160 at that time. 

Mr. Tuomson. My point is this 36 had some guidelines, too, because 
I will bet I can go down through each one of you as witnesses and ask 
you if you would rather have more B-58’s on that date than 122, and 
the answer would be, yes; is that correct ? 

General Brapiry. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is the old adage that you would like to have as 
many as you could get. I would, too, if I had the responsibility in 
a given area. 

General Wesster. We testified before the committee last year about 
a five-wing B-58 goal which involved going to a higher production 
rate. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Norrell. 





B-52 


Mr. Norrety. I have just been reading the classified statement here. 
I notice you had some trouble some time ago about icing of the fuel 
system on the B-52. I am wondering what the situation is at this 
time. 

General Braptey. I am very proud to tell you about that. This 
icing problem came on us rather suddenly. The B-52 is really the 
first “airplane we have had with long enough endurance and big enough 
fuel tanks, with jet engines, that could stay out long enough and ‘at 
high enough altitude in cold enough weather to have wh: atever mois 
ture might be collected in the fuel freeze. This would form ice crys 
tals and with the pumps driving it through the system it would freeze 
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up the regulators. We lost an airplane and had a couple of near 
losses on others in the winter of 1958. 

We immediately started to work on the problem. This involved 
two things. One, of course, is getting all the water you can out of 
the fuel. Second, since you are never able to be sure you have all the 
water out of the fuel, it can collect in the tanks by condensation, we 
had to get some heaters on these things that the fuel would go through 
and melt whatever ice was in it before it could go to any of the vul- 
nerable parts like the regulators. We started on a program with Boe- 
ing, and in about 16 months from the start we dev rr and installed 
these heaters which are heated by exhaust from inside ne turbine 
engine. We have a heater on every engine on every B-52 and KC- 
135 today. We have had no trouble since then. 

Mr. Norreu. So at this time it is operating very beautifully ? 

General Bravery. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right, gentlemen, I think we have pretty well 
discussed the B-58. 

KC-135 


What is the reason for the cutback in the production rate of the 
KC-135 ? 

General Braptey. This was trimmed back in accordance with the 
rest of our program trimming at the time we came up with this 
budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. How close are you to realizing your ultimate objec- 
tive of an all-jet tanker force? 

General Wessrer. I believe I spoke to that this morning. We ex- 
pect to have it for the Strategic hi Command early in fiscal ———— 

Mr. Foro, The question was asked about change of production for 
the KC-135. What was the original planned production of the KC- 
135 and what is now the production iianned for the KC-135? 

General Frrepman. We had initially in one of our original pro- 
grams talked about going to an eight per month production rate, 
which was subsequently reduced to seven, and finally to six. 

Mr. Forp. Did we ever get up to eight per month ? 

Colonel ANDREws. We are now at ‘eight per month this month. We 
have been going down from 15 where we were last year. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1961 it will be six per month ? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes; and for the fiscal year 1960 procurement it 
will be six a month. 

Mr. Forp. Does your office, General Bradley, have any objection to 
FAA pulling a KC-135 off the line for any of its responsibilities ? 

General Brapiey. I have not looked into this specifically. I have 
heard about the possibility of their requirement and it is my under- 
standing that Boeing has enough of a flow of parts that they can prob- 
ably turn one off without robbing us of an article. 

Mr. Forp. You would not, how ever, want your schedule disrupted 
for such a procurement ? 

General BrapLey. We would not want to, but this would have to be 
evaluated, Mr. Ford. I think it is important to get the FAA some 
modern jets that they can use in their business. “We have not con- 
sidered it having to come from the Air Force. 
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F-105 


Mr. Suepparp. In your justifications you state that this completes 
the objective of the Air Force for the F-105. Why are you including 
over $40 million for advance procurement for the fiscal year 1969 
program ? 

General Brapiry. Sir, we intend to buy 

Mr. Froop. $43.5 million, to be exact, if I may interject. 

Mr. Snepparp. Your figure is right. I rounded it off at 40. You 
are correct in detail. 

General Bravery. We intend to buy a sizable additional quantity 
of fighter-bombers. These may be F-105’s or some other type of tac- 
tical fighter-bomber. We are not going to make a decision on the 
1962 program until we see what kind of prices and production and 
quality we get out of the present supplier. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What particular types of plane would be under con- 
sideration in the absence of the F -105 in your ultimate decision, hav- 
ing to do with your ultimate decision ? 

General Braptey. There might be several, but the Tactical Air 
Command recently considered two, McDonnell and North American. 

Mr. Froop. Could IT add the F-108? 

General Braptey. The F—108, we would like to have it. 

Mr. Fioop. Could T add the F—108 to possible transfer of funds if 
and when you have 49 cents left over? 

General Braptey. I am afraid we cannot add it because it is not an 
interchangeable airplane in this case. ‘This is a tactical fighter-bomber 
and the F—108 is not. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Flood, might I make a statement as regards 
the way we handle the advance buy. I would like to make it very 
clear to this committee that any amounts included in our budget for 
an advance buy will not be obligated or put on contract in the 1961 

budget until we come back to you, present our 1962 budget, get an ap- 
proval from you on our 1962 budget, at which time we will ‘then apply 
the advance buy and not before that. 

Mr. Frioop. Except that is done too frequently this way. This is 
not your fault, fortunately or unfortunately as the case may be. This 
year we will adjourn about the Fourth of July. That is all done then 
by a letter delivered to the clerks of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Forp. If the gentleman will yield, I do not quite understand 
what General Friedman is saying in reference to specifics. You are 
referring to the fighter situation ? 

General Frrepman. I would refer to any item of advance buy and 
T will speak specifically to the $42 million-plus, or $43.5 million which 
Mr. Flood refers to on the 105. What I have to say to that applies 
to the advance buy indicated for any other aircraft. That is. that 
we are including funds this year for which we ask appropriatiors, but 
those funds will not be applied for any purpose until such time as 
we come to you in fiscal year 1962 and we say to you, for instance, we 
now want to procure 50 more 105’s. 

At the time we get that approval from you, and not befove then, 
vill we contract that advance buy money. Otherwise, if we do not 
have the approval, the funds w ill be carried over to finance a subse- 
quent year’s buy. 

Mr. Forp. Where is the so-called advance buy money before us 
now ¢ 
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General Frrepman. I do not have the justification book handy. 

Colonel Anprews. It is on page 10 of your justification book, sir, 
opposite the F-105—D under the column “Advance Buy,” which is the 
fifth column from a left. 

Mr. Forp. That $43.5 million is included in the $505.9 million? 

Colonel ANDREWS. -Y es, Sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Where are the five wings of the F—105’s at the pres- 
ent time ? 

General Wepsrer. Our schedule, Mr. Sheppard, calls for 
them to be in the Pacific ———— in Europe, and in the Zone of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a buy-out on the 105. That is the point I 
raised this morning and Mr. Ford is pursuing it now. You have a 
buy-out on the F-105 and the B-52 and, faced with the buy-out on the 
F-105, you want $43.5 million, most of which will have nothing to do 
with the F-105 at all. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point I am confused about. 

General Braptey. I would like to explain this off the record and 
you can put any of it on the record that you see fit. 

Mr. Froop. Put it all on the record. 

General Braptey. The F-105 program was originally a program 
of five wings. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. General, until you spoke nobody knew that. I am not 
Houdini. Neither is Mr. Ford. He isa much smarter fellow. Even 
Mr. Ford did not know that. Can you imagine that? You see what 
is going on here. We have been through this before, year after year 
after vear. 

[et me tell you a story. When Mr. Justice Holmes was the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Massachusetts a law- 
yer said to him one day on a question of law so-and-so. Mr. Justice 
Holmes said, “Mr. Flood, that is not the law.” Mr. Flood said, “Well, 
it was until Your Honor spoke.” 

This was the situation confronting the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. The F-105D tactical fighter with a buy-cut facing us, no 
idea what is inside of friend Tom White’s mind—that is quite a trick 
even for Tom White. Now you have a $43.5 million advance buy, and 
we are spinning. 

General Brapiey. I tried to explain it, that in the first place we 
wanted it this way so we did not inform the people involved in busi- 
ness because we are all trying to get all of them to give us a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. Froop. They do not know this? 

General Brapiry. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop, There is not a man making a fighter who does not know 
every word you have been telling me in the last hour—not one. 

Mr. Suepparp. Reflected on page 8 of your justifications is a state- 
ment, all embracing. You may have put it in there for certain ob- 
jectives, of course. I quote from the last portion of the second 
paragraph 
and this increment of procurement, along with prior years’ programs, will com- 
plete the current Air Force’s objective of five wings. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Sheppard, I have that underlined. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. If you do not get the present firm producing to the 
degree of your requirements, do you contemplate issuing additional 
contracts ¢ 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I certainly do not. 


F—-108 


Mr. Sueprarp. When did you terminate the contract for the F-108? 

Colonel ANpDREws. September 1959. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When did you terminate the contract for the fire- 
control system for the F-108 and the GAR-9 missile? 

General Braptey. We are continuing those at a very reduced rate, 
sir. They were on the chart there this morning. We have $4 million 
still on the GAR-9 and we are continuing them to get package devel- 
opment to put on the shelf in case we need it. 

Mr. Suerparp. No problem in that particular field ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why do you need it if you are not going to continue 
to build the F-108 ? 

General Braptey. We have a worry about the fact that an airplane 
of the nature of the 108, with this kind of fire-control system, which 
gives long-range detection and long-range and high-speed missile, 
might be needed and it would be possible if you got this dire emer. 
gency to modify some existing airplane and put this fire-control system 
in it, in case you needed it to meet a threat. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What existing airplane could this particular fire- 
control system go into? 

General Brapiey. It could be put on the B-58. It would not make 
as good an airplane as the 108, but it would be able to to do a job in 
the long range. 

Mr. Sueperarp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Forp. On the F—108 what have been the obligations and ex- 
penditures as of the date of cancellation ? 

General FriepMan. Well, through the entire program it will settle 
out at about $190 million. About $17 million of that is in the R. & D. 
program. About another $20 million, I believe, was associated with 
the GAR-9 and ASG fire control, which we were discussing pre- 
viously. It would be a total of $190 million. 

Mr. Forp. Can you break out the GAR-9 costs so that they are 
separate and give us a net figure of the expenditures or obligations 
for the F-108 ¢ 

General FrrepMan. I could give it to you on a program basis right 
now, which I do not think would be responsive to your question. I 
would like to supply the obligations and expenditures for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


F-108/GAR-9 PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


As of the date of cancellation, the obligations and expenditures for the F—108 
aircraft and GAR-9 were approximately as follows: 


| Obligations | we <pendiiane 


i Fa A Ep Be nd Ae $161.6 $130.2 
GAR-9 31.4 25.4 
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Additional payments since September 30, 1959, have amounted to $17.7 mil- 
lion, bringing the total expenditures as of January 30, 1960, to $173.3 million. 


F-105 
Mr. Forp. On your 105 program, what is your latest inventory ? 
Colonel ANprews. As of the end of the year, we had ———— active 


F-105’s. 

Mr. Forp. What is your delivery schedule for the next period / 

Colonel ANprEws. On the F-105? 

General Wessrer. Building up to 12 a month. 

Colonel Anprews. D is coming in and we are phasing out of the 
prior models. As of September 1960 we will be up to 12amonth. In 
1961, in May, we will be up to 14 and reach ——— a month in July 
of 1962. 

Mr. Forp. Through fiscal 1960 how many have you funded ? 

Colonel ANprews. Through fiscal 1960, 316. 


Mr. Forp. You are proposing to fund ———— in fiscal 1961? 
Colonel ANDREws. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Which would give you ———— which is a five-wing pro- 


curement ¢ 

General Braptey. I have : 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield, do you have a tag on an 
opposite MIG for the 105, a plane which the Soviets might have ? 
What made me ask that was the number you just gave Mr. Ford. Can 
you tag a MIG as being an opposite number or is it the Century group 
generally ¢ 

General Brapiey. It is not my field exactly, but I would say they 
do not have one like this that we know about. They, in general, have 
had a medium bomber and two-engine jet bomber of a slower caliber 
and a lot of them. That was called the IL-28. Then they have 
fighters, but they never had any 

General Hottoway. They do not have anything like this that I 
know of. 

General BrapLey. No high-speed fighter-bombers that we know of. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total obligation authority, including that for 
fiscal 1961, for the F—105 ? 

General FrrepmMan. The program total through 1961 would be 
$2,067.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. When is the last delivery date for the program of 
fiscal 1961 ? 

Colonel ANprews. ——— the last aircraft will be delivered. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. SueprArp. Mr. Laird ? 

Mr. Larrp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surprarv. Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. THomson. No questions. 

Mr. Srerearp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1960. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


CoMPONENT IMPROVEMENTS 


The next section of the bill we will take up is the component im- 
provement aspect and I ask you the following question : 


J—-79 ENGINE 


What is the reason for your continuing work on the J-79 engine 
at this time ? 

General Braptey. The J—79 engine is installed in the B-58 and the 
F-104. We still have deficiencies that show up in these new engines, 
This is a comparatively newly developed engine and this work is to 
make the engine work more satisfactorily, to prevent engine failure 
and to reduce accidents. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the reason for your continuing work on 
the J-79 engine? You have answered, as I understand it, on the basis 
you are working the bugs out of it ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. My next question has to do with the J-79 also. 

How long have you had it under your jurisdiction ¢ 

General Braptey. We will have to furnish that for the record, sir. 

The F-104, which has this J-79 engine in it, has been in the in- 

ventory about 3 years. 

(The information follows :) 

J-79 ENGINE 

We have had the J-79 engines under Air Force jurisdiction since July 1952 
when development work was first initiated. The first production engine for the 
F-104 was delivered in October 1955. Production was completed on the J793 
engine in September 1957, production on the -3A was completed in August 1958, 
and production on the -7 was completed in May 1959. 

The first production engine, the J-79-GE-5 for the B-58 aircraft was delivered 
in July 1957. Production was completed in September 1959. Production of the 
J—79-GE-5A, which is the engine now being installed in the B-5S8A, started in 
August 1959. 

Production of all J-79 engines has always been under Air Force jurisdiction. 
The engines produced for the Air Force will remain under Air Force jurisdiction 
until they are phased out of the inventory. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are your plans to continue with the F-104 in 
the active inventory of the Air Force and in what numbers? 

General Werster. Mr. Sheppard, they are in very small numbers. 
We have one wing of 104-C’s in the tactical forces and they are 
scheduled to remain for several more years. 

The air defense version of the F—104, the A and B models, is being 
phased out and many of them will go to the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let us get back to this J-79 engine. You say you 
have had them in the inventor y, how long? 

General Brapiey. Sir, I cannot give you the exact number of 
months, or the time we have had it, but we have had the 104, which 

takes that engine in it, in service about 3 or 31% years. 

Mr. Suepparp. After you make a procurement of an engine, whether 
it be this particular engine or any of a like category, as ‘far as that is 
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concerned, about what is the length of time you find you have to 
operate it to get the bugs out of it 4 ie 

I am taking the yardstick of past experience on this, of course. 

General Bravery. I could give you an estimate. It varies, of 
course, but it will run from 5 to 6 or 7 years. 

The J—47 engine in the B-47, we have very few bugs left in it. It is 
practically well. 

The J-57 has very few bugs, but we had quite a program last year 
to take the final bugs out of that in our fighters. The T-34 you will 
notice listed here on the C-133 is one of our oldest jet engines. It isa 
turboprop engine but a jet engine and it still has some problems we 
still have to work on. 


DEFECTS IN THE J—-79 ENGINE 


Mr. Suepparp. If there are any specifics involved here instead of 
just a general situation, what specifics seem to be occurring here, 
mechanically speaking, or operationally speaking, in regard to major 
factors from an operational point of view ¢ 

General Braptey. In the J-79 engine we have had recently cracking 
of the first stage compressor blades. ‘This thing shows up after many 
hours of operation and we have actually not had an accident we know 
of caused . this. When we find cracks in these compressor blades, 
we have to go back and do some engineering, tests, and find out what 
is causing it and then go in and replace the blades. This is an 
example. 

Through the time of the J-79 we have also had trouble with the 
afterburner controls. 

Mr. FLoop. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR ENGINE DEFECTS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any recovery rights under any agreements 
with the manufacturer when it is a fact that you have a right to antici- 
pate and can establish this fault which is basic after X hours? 

General Braptey. We have what we used to call a latent defect 
clause in the contracts. 

Mr. Ftoop. You used to have it ? 

General Braptey. We used to call it that and I think we still have it. 

However, I am not sure it is still called that. We have very little 
chance to get what you would call a warranty on an engine that we 
have the contractor develop from scratch, but going into a new air- 
plane, new environment, in general you just cannot expect it to work 
perfectly. 

Mr. Froop. You mean the assumption of risk is on the part of the 

Government merely because you ask for it? 
_ General Braptey. No, sir; I think when you are pushing advances 
in technology, the way we have done over the last few years, this was 
the first engine we had in the mach 2 category. You have got to 
expect to have some trouble and that is what we have had. We have 
not had an inordinate amount of trouble in either one of these. 
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Mr. Frioop. I am not quarreling with what you do, but I want to 
know what the position is. You are pushing for mach 2 engines 
and you expect to have trouble? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Has it been the policy in the past and now, and under 
all cireumstances, if and when you do have trouble, you accept the 
responsibility and you accept the charge yourself ? 

General Braptey. Not under all circumstances. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you indicate later on any rarities when you would 
not, under the same circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. While the gentleman is on this subject, let me ask 
this question to clarify my own thinking: In the design of these jobs 
within the procurement concept—and I want you to get what I am 
saying here—you are not in a position to lay down to the producer 
design specifications of your own ? 

General Braptey. That is right; not in detail. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What you are doing in issuing these contracts is 
issuing to the engine producer in the jet category, upon the basis of 
getting these bugs out, instructions to work the bugs out because you, 
yourself, do not know what the bugs may be in the design and neither 
does the producer? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have not worked the bugs out of any of your 
jets literally, have ie q 

General Braptey. I do not believe you ever get all of the bugs out 
of even the reciprocating engines, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have had your old reciprocating jobs for a 
good many years, and you have them up to a most modern concept 
tod ay, and in that power factor you do not have all of the bugs out of 
it yet ? 

General Braptry. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously, you are in a hard field here and you 
are in an escalator field in the jet function as compared with that of 
the conventional type because of the years of experience versus the 
shortness of time in the production of the other; is that right or 
wrong / 

General Brapiry. That is true, exc ept that I would like to say that 
indications are, and we have the facts to prove it, that in general we 
are going to have better service, more reliable engines in the jets 
than we ever had before. 

Mr. Froop. That is not my quarrel. 

Mr. Sreprarp. You are going to do that upon what premise, upon 
the premise that you, yourself, can establish the engine for production 
purposes, or else you are still going to be subject to. your experimental 
concept of the producer; is that right or wrong ? 

General Braptry. When we start out to produce a new experi- 
mental engine in a new field in higher speeds, higher altitudes, more 
heat involved, we have to expect some difficulty. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand that fully because it is not confined 
to this particular field. It goes back to the early days of reciprocal 
pumps. We then started from what we started the direct jamup op- 
eration to the centrifugal and it went all the way through the me- 
chanical things of our lifetime, such as automobiles and ‘everything 
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else, plows, by the John Deere people and what not, in those fields of 
development. 

The question is, of course, what period of time will be covered 
and what will be the hazards i in the new job that you get? 

Right in that field, at least in my opinion, there is a very precarious 
situation and the first time your flight boys test how good it is going 
to be, they will find the bugs ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what you are going to have them for; to get 
the bugs out of there. 

Mr. Fitoop. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. My quarrel is not with that, I take this all for. 
granted, as Mr. Sheppard has stated, and as you have stated. It is as 
lain as the nose on your face that you are going to have these prob- 
loena: I am concerned if there are any arra angements made, or what 
is the practice, or what has it been and what is it going to be, about 
the right of recovery on the part of the Gov ernment once you get to 
the rule of reason. You pass research and development and you are 
out of research and development and the manufacturer knows as 
much about your research and development as you do. 

You are even. 

Now you say to him, “You know the facts.” 

We know the facts but you are out of research and development 
and we want you to produce e an engine and at that point what is the 
right of recovery, if any? What are the circumstances, if there are 
any, if there are patent defects in this mechanism, engine, or anything 
else 4 

General Brapiey. Colonel Treacy. He is our procurement expert. 

Colonel Treacy. When we are out of that stage, Mr. Flood, we are 
in the stage where we have a design specification nailed down and if, 
in producing the engine or whatever other item we may be talking 
about, the contractor deviates from that specification, certainly we 
do not assume that risk. If we can nail that down to him, he will 
pay for it. 

Mr. Froop. Would you have anything in writing in your contracts 
th 5 deal with this specifically ? 

Colonel Treacy. On a design specification, offhand I cannot an- 
swer you yes or no, but I think there is. 

Mr. Foon. If you have it, put it in the record. 

I am interested in any thing in writing. I want to go a little short 
of cold specifications. “I do not like this business of carte blanche 
even before you get to hard, fast specifications. There should be some 
reasonable position for the Government even before you get to hard 
specifications with the specific engine you are talking about. 

In this case, you do not have hard specifications for this specific 
engine Mr. Sheppard is inquiring about. 

You have not gotten that far with that one yet but yet you know, 
as a fact, after you go so many hours, quite a long time by the way, 
you have this freezing of this metal which takes lace, or whatever 
itis. You have a hardening. You know that, and the manufacturer 
knows it. 

Do we have any rights at that point at all? 

52246—60—pt. 
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Colonel Treacy. Mr. Flood, I think you have propounded two 
questions here and let me go back to the first question first. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Treacy. You asked me if there was anything in the con- 
tract which pinned this down specifically and I think I will have to 
answer that by saying, “No,” but we base our action on the law of 
contracts. If we had the specifications nailed down tight, it would 
be a violation of the contract and we could sue on the contract for 
nonperformance. 

Getting away from the area where we do have a part in fair specifi- 
cations where we are in the realm of research and development, I 
think that in the case you propound where neither the contractor nor 
the Air Force could reasonably foresee these difficulties, my answer 
to you is, “No, sir. We are not able to collect.” We have to assume 
risks. 

Mr. Fioop. I would agree with that. That is the rule of reason but 
the rule of reason should take us to the next step, too. 

If you are in research and development and if you go beyond the 
area of reason, and before you harden up, this has an extremely val- 
uable bearing on this. 

Do you have any right of recovery then? Do you have any record 
of suit where you ‘would expect something to happen? Do you even 
talk about that? This is a tremendous area of money involved. 

Colonel Treacy. I agree that it is a tremendous area of money, sir, 
but I think that we are in a little different category than the commer- 
cial field. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Colonel Treacy. We are always trying to get something a little 
better and as long as we are in this particular situation I do not. think 
we could ever collect a dime in an area that is so nebulous. 


Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
EXPERIENCE WITH F-104 


Mr. Sneprarp. What has been your experience with this plane as 
regards performance, costs, and ease in cost of maintenance, generally 
speaking ? I am referring to the F-104. 

General Braptey. The F-104, we had our initial difficulties with 
the airplane, as we usually have, as a matter of fact, but the airplane, 
as you are aware, I am sure, has very high per formance. It has set 
world altitude and speed records and, in general, it is a very high class 
type performing fighter. 

In recent months, we have had very good success operationally with 
them, and we have had very few difficulties accidentwise. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Do you have a cost factor on your maintenance 
schedule ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. I have a cost per flying-hour on that 
airplane. The operating and maintenance cost would be on an aver- 
age of about $300 per hour and that would include all indirect costs 
through depot overhaul, engine overhaul, the pay of personnel in- 
volved in that, and a statistic cal distribution of the base operation and 
maintenance as it applies to the line maintenance and operation of the 
aircraft. 
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AVERAGE COST PER FLYING-HOUR OF PLANES 


Mr. Suerrarp. General, I wish at this point, when the record comes 
down, you would insert a comparable cost figure for planes of genera! 
or like character. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I use the word “general” because you do not have 
an absolute type as such, do you ? 

General FrrepMAN. No, sir. 

I know, for instance, that the B-52 would run something like $1,222 

er flying-hour ona comparable basis. 

We will give you the average cost for the jet bombers, jet fighters, 
and soon. We will supply that. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will, please. 

(The information follows: :) 


Average cost per flying-hour for USAF aircraft 


Coat per Coat per 
Aircraft : flying-hour | Aircraft—Continued flying-hour 
Big al ae heaig eee $516 POT acrsailed cunsattealan enamine $437 
BE cic anes ciminicohon cena coerce 1, 310 FPN eons aw is ics eranaeiaiied 354 
I RE Sead ath cts acon cna 326 I Nc cisco cae 559 
OS goss cncawandal 356 


Norr.—These factors represent Air Force-wide average costs of aircraft fuel 
and oil, identifiable depot, field, and organizational maintenance expenses (in- 
cluding pay of civilian personnel) incurred in the operation and maintenance 
appropriation as well as expendable parts financed in the procurement appro- 
priations. The factors also include pay of military personnel (chargeable to 
the military personnel appropriation) on the basis of man-hours expended in 
field and organizational aircraft maintenance. These costs exclude costs asso- 
ciated with replenishment of stocks of nonexpendable aircraft and engine spares 
und spare parts which are financed in the procurement appropriations in relation 
to Air Foree-wide stock level and pipeline requirements. 

These costs per flying-hour are derived from recurring annual reports. To 
prepare these reports operating agencies review basic cost data, which is accu- 
mulated and summarized day to day only in terms of the supply system or 
functional activity identifications, and redistribute the costs to the given types 
and models of aircraft supported during the period. Aircraft maintenance 
budget estimates are developed in an entirely different manner. For example, 
fund requirements for airframe or whole-aircraft maintenance are determined 
by individual aireraft based on elapsed time from previous repair. Estimated 
future costs of aircraft engine overhaul are developed by considering stock 
levels to be maintained and the expected life of each type engine. Budget 
estimates providing for depot-level repair of aircraft and engine accessories are 
developed by utilizing issne rates and stock levels. These also are expressed 
in terms of the supply system categories without accumulating fund require- 
ments pertaining to individual types of aircraft. 


PROGRAMING OF F-104 UNDER MAP PROGRAM 


Mr. Surrrarv. Do you plan sale or grants of the F-104 from your 
inventory to any foreign countries under MAP or any other program ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; we have programed MAP-wise for 
104’s to go to - ‘There is a program that has not yet been 
stamped: “Approved,” I believe, that we put in for them to go 
to - i 

Mr. Suerparp. In your statement, I am concluding that your 
answer is premised upon the total procurement. Iam talking about 
your inventory at the present rate. 
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General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; from the inventory is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, so I have a clear response to this 
question, any of these jobs that are going out now are going out of 
inventory and your new buy is coming in your inventory “exclusively: 
is that correct / 

General BrapLey. We have no new buy of the F-104’s, sir, but the 
only airplanes We are programing in the F-104 class for MAP are 
from the inventory. 

Mr. Froop. What is the best that the Koreans have, the ( entury ! 

General Brapitey. The Koreans have the F—86’s. 

Mr. Fioop. No Centurys in the Korean force ? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

General Braptry. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you answer my question, I would like for 
you to insert in the rec ord the numbers of F-104's going into this other 
MAP program, if you will. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Minsuautu. Have you scheduled any Century aircraft in this 
budget ? 

General Brapiey. 105’s. 

Mr. Mrnsuauyu. How many of those / 

General Brapiey. 220. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. The F-106 you have stricken out ? 

General Braptey. No 106’s. 

Mr. Minsuauti. Why is that? Is that not the one made by Me- 
Donnell ? 

General Braptey. No; that is the Convair, all-weather fighter. We 
bought the program that we had lined up. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many F-104’s do you plan to convert to drones! 

General Wessrer. At the present time—I will have to give you the 
exact figure for the record, Mr, Sheppard—it is about 24 being con- 
verted. 

COMPONENT IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARC-68 


Mr. Surrrarp. What is your requirement for component improve- 
ment of the ARC-68 ? 

General FrrepMan. That is in the “Other Procurement,” is it not! 

Mr. Suerrarp. You will find it reflected on page 11 of your justi- 
fications, gentlemen. 

General Brapiey. Sir, we do not have the facts on that here. It 
is a radio that goes into the B-58 that still has to have some work 
done on it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it for the B—58 or the proposed new plane; which 
of the two? 

General Braptey. This is for the B-58-A. We have nothing on 
procurment, to my knowledge, for any other airplane model. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this applic able to any other plane than the so- 
called advanced version of the B-58? 

General Braptey. We will have to furnish that, sir. I do not think 
it is but I am not sure. 
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Let us furnish that for the record. 
Mr. Suepparp. All right. 
(The information follows :) 


AN/ARC-68 COMPONENT IMPROVEMENTS 
1. The component improvement of the AN/ARC-—68 covers the following efforts : 
(a) Transistorization to improve reliability. 
(b) Ineorporation of a “canned” message device. This will speed up 
transmission and reduce pilot fatigue. 
(c) Incorporation of antijamming capability. 
2. The AN/ARC—68 was originally developed for use in the B-58, B-52, KC— 
185, and the B-70. However, at the present time, it is programed for installa- 
tion only in the B-58. 


MANUFACTURING METHODS STUDIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What are these manufacturing methods studies for 
which you are requesting $20 million ? 

This is reflected in the justifications at the bottom of page 11. There 
seems to be no specific, may I say, explanation carried in the justifi- 
‘ations on this item, and you are asking for $20 million, so 1 want to 
see some detail as to what you are doing here. 

Colonel Anprews. The manufacturing methods portion of that, 
Mr. Sheppard, listed in the book is a program which the Air Force 
has ~ carrying on for a number of years and, of course, decreasing 
each year. We find many state-of-the-art developments in basic in- 
dustry, hii ul engineering, and in the electronic field that need 
certain specific assists from the Government where military applica- 
tion is solely concerned. So, each year we set aside a certain amount 

of funds to develop in this area certain m: anufacturing techniques, 

state-of-the-art advancements that we feel will more than pay for 
themselves many times over in the development of military products 
which the companies are building which have very little, if any, com- 
mercial application. 

Mr. Suerrparp. How many years have you been in this particular 
type of operation ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. As best I can remember, over 12 years. 

Mr. Suerrparp. What is the composition of your "tdient Who 
makes these studies? How many people? What divisions are in- 
volved? What is the story on that? 

Colonel Anprews. We have this spread out this next year with 
about 15 basic industries running from the casting, forging, rolling, 
chemical engineering, met: allurgie: al studies, electronic developments 
of low-powered wave tubes, solar cells, all types of film, molecular 
element studies, and particularly in electronics outer-space type prob- 
lems, as well as machining and forging, new methodology, techniques 
of forming and fabric ation, and especially new structural concepts 
involved in boost-type vehicles, and orbital reentry vehicles. 

In the electronic field, we do have this ARC-68 which I would like 
to expand for the record. 

I do neve the information here that it does have an application in 
the B-52 and the KC-135. It is a radio transciever operating in the 
2 to 3 megacycles and it can be used on those aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who makes these studies? Are they made within 
the military, by military personnel ? 
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Colonel AnprEws. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is this farmed out to the manufacturers or just 
what is the technique applied here ? 

Colonel Anprews. I would say all of it is farmed out to contractual 
operations and none of this is military-type operations. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is handled on a contractual basis; is that it? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. The Air Materiel Command, in con- 
junction with ARDC, and in close cooperation with the Aeronautical 
Industry Association and other agencies, contractual and manufac- 
turing concerns, develop a list of projects which we feel need the most 
attention in this next year. Those are carefully screened. They are 
checked with the Army, Navy, and other military agencies, to see 
whether corresponding studies are going on in these fields. 

The contract is then let on the basis of the concern best qualified to 
pursue it. We get bids and proposals. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is a negotiated contract ? 

Colonel Anprews. Negotiated. 

The contract is let and the information, when made available, is 
solely the property of the Government and is passed out to industry 
and to all of the other services. They do likewise, incidentally. 

Mr. Suepparp. To me, this manufacturing method concept could 
mean many things. Does it go as far as the development of higher 
resistant metals and by that I mean exposure. Is it purely upon a 
fabrication concept ? 

Colonel Anprews. We deal mostly in the fabrication techniques and 
developments. We do not, and have not been, and there has been no 
necessity of going into the basic metals field. Since titanium, when 
we were active in that, there has been very little need for the Air 
Force particularly to go into that field to develop basic metals. The 
industry has picked this up fairly well. 

General Braptey. The basic answer is, I think, this is a develop- 
ment and we will work out a way to manufacture it to put it into a 
production base. 

Colonel Anprews. The basic method of handling titanium, the 
welding and forming of that, becomes our problem. Industry can 
develop the metal but we have to know how to handle it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you talk about the bugs in the J-79—I under- 
stood the gentleman to say you were having trouble with fing and 
compressors. 

General Braptey. We were having trouble with cracking of the 
blades in the beginning stages; yes, sir. This is not necessarily a 
metallurgical problem. In fact, I do not think this one is. 

They have gotten pretty well along with the investigation now 
and it appears to be more of a question of the design, of the way they 
fasten the blades into the wheel. In fastening the blades into the 
wheel in most of the jet engines, they cracked. 

Mr. Suerparp. Originally, they had some stretching in there? 

General Braptey. Due to higher heat, stretching or something. 
Now they are going to have to change the method of putting the 
blades in. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would insert in the record at this point 
the number of contracts you had in the past fiscal year and those con- 
templated in this coming fiscal year, and give a list of the contractors. 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Each one and what the contract is for and amounts. 
I want those set out categorically, if you will, please. 
Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows :) 


Manufacturing methods program (contractor and negotiated cost estimate shown 
where contract is in effect; other cost figures are Air Force estimates) 


Project 
No. 


7-636 


7-558a 


7-558b 
7-558¢ 


7-806 


7-655 
7-719 
7-700 


7-115 
7-685 


7-754 


7-818 | AF83(616)6616 | 


Contract No. 


FISCAL YEAR 





Title 


33(600)37902 
39039 


40312 
39327 
33450 


39944 
3942 


24007 
39022 
38296 
40122 
40066 
34140 
40457 
39542 
40100 


8C76436 





35780 


35745 
33920 





39691 


36237 
38085 
38120 


36110 
37915 
34721 
40480 
36110 
36234 
37268 
39606 
40090 


40037 
30839 


40125 
39817 


39811 








Beryllium eastings.---...----- 

Induction melting of reactive 
metals. 

Close tolerance stainless and 
alloy steel sheet. 

Extrusion billets by powder 
metallurgy. 

Cold extrusion of titanium - -- 


Columbium forgings.------- 

Columbium alloy sheet rolling 
program (are cast). 

Numerical control-machine 
tools. 

Compendium on machinabil- 
ity. 

Subzero machining_..........- 

Vibration grinding.._......-.- 

Hot machining thermal re- 
sistant materials. 

Evaluation of newer titanium 


alloys. 
Quartz lamp radiant heat | 
brazing. 
Manufacturing methods for 


hot structures. 
Manufacturing methods for 

double-wall structures. 
Technical services furnished 


by Materials Advisory 
Board. 
High-energy fuel (Stauffer- 
Aerojet). 


High-energy fuel (AFN, Inc.)- 

High-energy fuel (Olin-Math- 
ieson). 

High-erergy fuel (HEF En- 
gineering & Analysis Serv- 
ices). 

High temperature lubricants 
and hydraulic fluids. 

Improved method for silicon 
infrared windows. 

Gyro bearing production 


Metal clad ceramic pentode - - 
VHF traveling wave tubes... 


Traveling wave tubes (Sperry) - 


Traveling wave tubes 
KuBand. 

Silicon rectifiers. ............. 

Silicon fused transistors- .-. 

Semiconductors up to 400° C 

High frequency silicon tran- 
sistor. 

Indium antimonide detector 
cells. 

Dendritic process. .......-.-- 

Wafer transformers .-_-_--__-_- 


Cermet resistors.......-...--- 


Precision resistors.....-...-..- 


Continuous-process manufac- 
ture of solid propellants. 


Random crystal orientation of 





beryllium sheet. 


1959 


Contractor 


Beryllium Corp., Reading, Pa. - -- 
Mallory Sharon, Niles, Ohio. -._-- 


United States Steel, Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 
Clevite Corp., Cleveland, Ohio- -- 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Crucible Steel Corp., Midland, Pa. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Mass. 

American Society for Metal, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Convair, San Diego, Calif........ 

Sheffield, Dayton, Ohio__-...----. 

Cincinnati Milling, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Convair, San Diego, Calif........- 


Northrop, Hawthorn, Calif. -....- 
Seattle, 
1 ne 


a | Airplane Co., 
Bell Aircraft, Buffalo, 
Signal Corps., Washington, D.C.- 


Stautfer-Aerojet, Richmond, Calif. 


AFN, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif__-.- 
Olin-M athieson, Niagara Falls, 


N.Y. 
Arthur D. 
Mass. 


American Potash, Whittier, Calif. 


Little, Cambridge, 


Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex--- 


New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex-__- 
Litton Industries, San Carlos, 
Calif. 

Sperry Gyroscope Division, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

General Electric, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Texas Instruments, Dallas, Tex--- 
Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, Pa-...-. 
RCA, Sommerville, N.J._.-----.- 


Phileo, Lansdale, Pa._...........- 


Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, Pa--..- 

American Machine & Foundry, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Chicago Telephone Supply, 
Chicago, Ill. 

General Transistor, Woonsocket, 


2.1, 
Rocketdyne, McGregor, Tex..--.- 


Nuclear Metals, Concord, Mass... 


Cost 


$148, 872 
216, 528 


409, 522 
380, 743 
750, 000 


155, 900 
250, 000 


162, 825 
155, 390 
132, 028 
158, 000 
143, 353 
155, 000 
200, 000 
500, 000 
400, 000 
100, 000 


530, 116 


1, 113, 875 
4, 581, 254 


166, 717 


52, 227 
211, 820 
563, 593 


136, 295 
249, 310 


991, 406 
300, 000 
115, 293 
150, 000 
1, 500, 000 
321, 558 
134, 967 


250, 000 
239, 075 


225, 000 
155, 000 
500, 000 

51, 090 
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Manufacturing methods program (contractor 
where contract ts in effect; other cost figure 


and negotiated cost estimate shown 
s are Air Force estimates)—Con. 




















FISCAL YEAR 1960 
: | 
Project | Contract No. Title Contractor ost 
No. 
OU as nm Machinsability study refrac- joc... ecco. cccccnccccccccuvecocccucs $224, 611 
tory materials. 
eeecer sa ___| Titanium extrusion drawing che. se ea = 100, 000 
35780 | High-energy fuel__...--- seul ON wuffer- Aerojet, Richmond, Calif_| 1,075,000 
35745 |.....do -_.- ...----| AFN, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 1, 450. 000 
a Re oe Steel extrusion drawing St Pa ei a ee 100, 000 
a | Casting designed in process De Ecce Se ieee 61, 000 
manual. | 
= __..---..| Ultra-high-speed machining-___|_.....---.---- diamissid tc Peel cake nae 5, 200, 000 
“vii M AB technical services. _- a eS ee eS ee 150, 000 
< | Beryllium extrusions. - pitt ican cao mceie itaai ahal eon a) 158, 000 
es Pte de | Ultra-high-pressure casting .-.|_.....-.-.-- ince roma 200, 000 
ALPS: _| Electro chem disintegration _- ptiab hind camp iatcen dé cabehansbeecee 200, 000 
ee an Oe | Roll form process dh eich eakina ek seahceeiiensas 25, 397 
ree | Large synthetic mic a cryst: als Ba ee Salen eum ee See 133, 100 
} 37268 400° C. semiconductor. ______- RCA, Somerville, N.J _- 600, 000 
40480 | KuBand traveling wave tubes_| General Electric, Palo Alto, Calif 887, 436 
39811 | Solid propellants__............| Rocketdyne, McGregor, Tex-- 903, 214 
ears ‘ _| Moly forging eerie AS tae hs anh Tis ab asenkaiton ited wea ieeie cats aten she 300, 000 
Sass Sa | High-purity ceramic Mell Ghat eeeatteLea tbs <deoagua ansaid 225, 000 
| 40457 | Quartz lamp braze___.---.-.-- | re Aircraft, He awthorne, 756, 447 
| | Calif. 
I a Columbium extrusions__._-- 0 ee ee ae Es 350, 000 
Pee tw Tantalum extrusion See “a can le aia hla as cea Rs a eed 350, 000 
7-784 | 39942 | Columbium sheet rolling......| Crucible Steel Corp., Midland, 161, 333 
| Pa. 
ON ele ne eS | Moly extrusions ia a LT a a I pe tr 350, 000 
7-788 | | Glass flake laminates. aod - Ko cdlshonvwaceeneies 250, 000 
7-793 | . .| Tungsten extrusion _____ el Tia ee eRe ee 350, 000 
7-795 | 39542 | Hot structures Boeing Airplane Co., Se attle, 634, 171 
Wash. 
ER | Tungsten forging_- 250, 000 
7-799 40100 | Double-wall structures__..__-.| Bell Airer: aft, Buffalo, ‘ -|; 970, 671 
7-803 : .| Dendritie process ORES a ree |; 742,698 
) =a Advanced X-ray equipment. ie a a ea a 130, 000 
ee Ge _.| Nondestructive testing of anti- ipemend oe la eh Cate la 200, 000 
be friction bearing races. 
nak. | Missile grade graphite in pro- bn ata vcacandas ‘eid 500, 000 
| |} duction sizes 
TP Bi Sees | High-energy powder compac- | 75,000 
tion. 
7-820 40604 | Integrating design data for | Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 223, 000 
numerical control. nology, Boston, Mass. 
7-824 40497 | Solar cell manufacture. __- .| Hoffm: nE lectronies, Del Monte, 93, 250 
Calif. 
NO a | PR my NN i Nh aR eS 200, 000 
RM arse ist Mill-rolled B shapes-_-_- aS asad tai RNR eM ee sen ees 250, 000 
ee ee a Sa URN OUI NN Ei ne ec eee ocvexmail 100, 000 
| ment. 
4 a: a a I i ea) : 300, 000 
NE Bi Nes Low power 1-12 KMC tré LE A ek ee La aoe OY ac? eae ae 2, 500, 000 
ing wave tubes. 
OD ned a a Seats 2) UUOY FORGLOE 8 og os nc cccccccoascubuncnndsdcacwsen 190, 000 
WUE Bae teckee Bad. prqneente—-a it INONOO- |. oko osc cc cone twencubaccsccewss 125, 000 
| | tion. 
Pg a e AS OTIGK OT KERMIT SOPOT ook. cen ncinnsien wn dncaneasdecsouamaces 100, 000 
| ee a ADEE SECEIEIPIT AUN AP OND] No ion rkcseseennnssneedaascnsawne 250; 000 
| | istor construction. 
ee eee es we 5p Ek. a UME AO Ns. oes ccc coe Scdacasacdanenaccane 250, 000 
| gram. 
NS ce 2a, ECS CIRENID (N WUANT on on ccc cow eenibebapdcnidwenianenaiens 300, 000 
type molecular elements. 
er Se Solid circuits__ A I a iF eile Et NS 1, 000, 000 
I ee Se Hi-energy rate forging _- SO a CP ae eee 150, 000 
WOR Es oe et eo Electrophoretic cutting tools..|------------ emu Adee: Pale eco koa 100, 000 
Re eke Ca Te nT ONIN i tg ea ea cd ais 300, 000 
lf Sener, feL-enerer TanraOntson OF MIB~ 1 occ cndcccccesévecunancencccccscnnce 100, 000 
sile domes. 
ee ees Pe a Assnlesis OF torsiniy VOriADle6n cn dnweiccccescuseccaswussusnnscaad 100, 000 
LE} Sarai RINNE DOE GOORDOIRLIOR I on. on acc eccensacteccecesscnsanens 1, 000, 000 
BE eng ok ee) Le ge a a a ss Lee 300, 000 
Re ee ee REINO, §«<GUNOIND ons on occa uelieuenaaancseaud 325, 000 
cases. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on the component improve- 
ment aspect, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wuirren. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Flood ? 


PURCHASE OF F-104—F BY OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. FLoop. Going back to the F-104-F is that the Lockheed Star 
fighter / 
General Braptey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Froop. I thought the Germans were buying a lot of those? 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir; they are. 
Mr. Froop. They like them ? 
General BrapLtey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Frioop. You finally won that fight with the French and the 
British ? 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Frioop. Are they buying them now or putting them in? 
General BrapLey. They are programed and getting ready. They 
are actually being built now for them and they are going to build some 
of them for themselves. 
Mr. Fioop. That is none of your business ? 
General Brapiey. Indirectly, sir, we did not have anything to do 
with it other than to be neutral and supply data. 
Mr. Fioop. The fact that Lockheed 1s making the F-104-F for the 
West Germans has nothing to do with the Air Force directly ? 
General Braptey. Not directly. They also have a program with 
the Canadians. 
Mr. Froop. The Canadians are buying these, too? 
General Brapitey. Yes, sir; we do run the plant out there at Bur- 
bank and, as such, we enter into the production. 
Mr. Froop. The Koreans, the Thais, and the Vietnamese, have they 
asked for Century class fighters? 
General Braptey. I am not sure of the answer to that but we can 
supply it. 
Mr. Froop. The answer is “Yes” ? 
General Brapiey. I am not sure. 
Mr. Fioop. You do not know that the Koreans have been begging 
for Century class fighters ? 
General Braptey. I am sure that the Koreans probably have. I 
have not seen the letter myself, nor the request. 
Mr. Froop, As far as you know, the Koreans are pretty good fliers? 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir; they are doing very well. "I was over 
there to see them last summer. 
Mr. Fioop. I saw them in October and flew with them then. They 
are pretty “hot.” 
General Brapitey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Frioop. They are crying for these things, any kind of Centurys. 


USE OF F~104F’S AS DRONES 


Do you think it is more important to use operational F-104F’s as 


drones instead of giving them to firstline fighters in southeast Asia? 


General Hortoway. These particular aircraft, Mr. Flood, are the 
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very earliest ones, which are pretty well outmoded as far as operational 
requirements go, 

Mr. Fioop. They are outmoded as far as operational requirements 
go for the U.S. Air Force? 

General Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

General Wessrrer. Mr. Flood, these first were test vehicles which 
are being converted to drones. They are not in the—— 

Mr. Fioop. These F-104F’s that you are going to use for drones are 
of such an age and condition, physically, that these fellows I am talk- 
ing about would not want them ? 

General Hottoway. Not necessarily in such a condition physically, 
but they are the test model which was of the same configuration as 
the early F-104, the first operational F-104 called the A, which was 
purely a daytime interceptor. 

Mr. Froop. What are the Koreans flying? You know where 
Korea is? 

General Hottoway. They are flying the F-86. 

Mr. Froop. That is a pretty far advanced country to a potential 
enemy and all they want to do is to fight Red Chinese—with F-86’s? 

General Hottoway. Going on from there, these particular F-104’s 
are the X model. If they were converted, they would have a configu- 
ration that would be no better operationally than the earlier A models. 

Those were the kinds of reasons that went into this decision. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnartt. How many F-104’s are involved you are going to 
use as drones? 

General Hottoway. Approximately 24. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear about this and I am 
disturbed by it. 

You know, I have just come from these countries and I spent some 
3 months with them and all of these air forces. They are good. It 
just seems to me a shame that the eager beaver, hot pilots, and I have 
this information from your boys who were with them, and I do not 
know enough about the business, but your people were with them and 
they tell me that these people are good and can fly any of this stuff 
if they had a chance. 

General Hottoway. They are good ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They need it and they are up where it is going to be used 
first. It is frontier territory and they get the F-86’s only. 

If we had any hardware around, if we had 15 F-104F’s around—— 

General Hottoway. They are not F’s. They are A’s. They are 
X’s and even to convert them to an A configuration with what they 
should use, it would cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Froop. Would you spend a few minutes making this record 
very clear as to why our Air Force is using any of these Century 
class airplanes for clay pigeons when the south Asiatics are crying 
for them ? 

General Hottoway.—————. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever the story is, not Formosa, but the Thais and 
the south Vietnamese especially. 

General Hottoway. It is a matter of weighing—— 

Mr. Froop. I can guess what it is, but this record must show it. 
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General Hottoway. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Koreans, the Thais, and the south Vietnamese 
and especially the Koreans. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

(The informtaion requested will be furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you finished 4 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. MinsuaLu. No questions. 


MopiricaTIONs 


Mr. Suerrarp, What is your reason for the continuing modification 
of the B47 ¢ 

General Bennett. I think I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MODERNIZATION OF ECM STATIONS 


General Bennett. It is the ECM modification and I can give you 
the details on that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the further portion of your answer can well 
go into the record later, but I believe you have answered the question. 

General Bennett. All right, sir. 

(Additional informat ion follows ) 

Modernization of the ECM stations provides a semiautomatic and manually 
operated electronic intelligence system designed to increase the accuracy, de 
tail, and the probability of intercept of electromagnetic emissions. All data 
thus gathered is recorded for detailed analysis on the ground. In conjunction 
with this modification, we are installing the lightweight Doppler radar. The 
purpose of this equipment is to provide continuing accurate position informa- 
tion to these aircraft so that the source of electronic intelligence data may be 
more accurately located. The Doppler information is fed into the presently 
installed navigational computer. This information is extremely accurate in that 
it more accurately fixes position of the aircraft over the surface of the earth. 


MODIFICATION FOR B-52 


Mr. Suepparp. What modification do you plan for the B-52 in the 
amount of $181 million ? 

General BrapLey. Sir, the B-52 being our firstline bomber is under 
constant study by SAC and by the engineering people to improve its 
survivability. ‘The majority of these changes are to be put in such 
things as provisions to carry out the HOUND DOG, GAM-77 mis- 
sile, the QUAIL DECOY, improved jamming for electronic counter- 
measures, automatic bomb clip-in devices, and so forth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLASS IV KITS 


_ Mr. Sueprarp. What specific items and requirements are contained 
im your request of $150 million for class IV kits, as it were? 
General Bennerr. This $150 million we have in the 1961 budget 
will give us essentially the minimum requirements for our firstline 
defense and offensive fleet. The B-52’s, the KC—135’s and the controls 
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we have now placed on all of the commands for review for all of these 
modifications is now, I think, going to pay us dividends, where we 
ean live within this $150 million amount for the kit buy. 

General Brapiry. I would like to say a word about this. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would define the kits so we can have an 
understanding of that for the record. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


The class IV modifications are those modifications required to meet a safety- 
of-flight condition or to correct a service-revealed deficiency. Typical examples 
are: 

B/RB-47-ALA antenna system revision: Incorporates new ECM antennas 
of latest design, relocates all antennas, waveguides, and transmission lines where 
required to provide better equipment effectiveness. 

B/RB-47—QRC-25 X-band power divider: An improvement to tail turret 
ECM antennas which by eliminating outer antenna in favor of two side-looking 
antennas provide better ECM power output and eliminate a safety-of-flight 
hazard. 

B/RB-47—Longeron reinforcement: Relates to B-47 structural problems. 
All 2,000-hour aircraft will be inspected and repairs incorporated where neces- 
sary. These repairs will substantially extend the service life of the aircraft. 

B-52—Inboard flap modification: Sound pressure levels on aircraft with 
GAM-77 causes failure of inboard flaps. This modification provides beef-up 
of the structure. 

B-52—Rework upper and lower wing panel: The upper end lower wing panels 
cracked during the static test conducted on the B-52F model aircraft. These 
changes are required to increase service life of the aircraft. 

B-52—Structural mod to empennage: Horizontal stabilizer failure occurred 
due to asymmetrical loading during flight. This modification increases the 
structural strength of the bulkhead and spar in the stabilizer. 

All Century series A/C—Tail arrester hooks: Modification incorporates an 
arrester hook which will provide controlled deceleration of aircraft in an emer- 
gency condition during the landing or takeoff roll. 

KC-135—Replacement of perforated honeycomb trim tabs: Honeycomb struc- 
tures accumulate moisture which, in turn, causes corrosion and delamination of 
structures. Structural failures could cause control flutter and loss of aircraft. 


INITIAL SPARES UNDER MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. You are requesting $313.1 million for initial spares, 
and $55.5 million for spares under your anol iain pengren. 

What will this give you in terms of months of supply? I want that 
in detail, please. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What can you answer now ? 

General BrapLtEy. We would like to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. 

(The information follows:) 


INITIAL SPARES UNDER MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


The initial spares program provides funds for procurement of spares for the 
type, model, and series, and quantities of aircraft to be procured in fiscal year 
1961. 

Number of months support—The amount of spares procured is for the estab- 
lishment of repair pipelines, replacement of items worn out and support of 
USAF stockage objectives* through the first year following delivery of the first 


1§tockage objectives applicable to initial spares procurement are as follows: High- 
value items, 45 days; cost category II recoverable items, 60 days; cost category II non- 
recoverable items and cost category ITI (low cost) items, 90 days. ; 
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of a given type, model, and series quantity under the fiscal year 1961 procure- 
ment program. For example, if the first of the fiscal year 1961 quantity for a 
given type, model, and series is scheduled for delivery in January 1962, initial 
spares support will be for operations programed for these aircraft over the 
time period January through December 1962. (Prior to May 1958, the Air Force 
policy was to procure as initial spares a full 12 months’ support behind each new 
aircraft regardless of its scheduled delivery date.) 

Range of support.—All aircraft spare engine requirements and all aircraft 
components and parts required for training purposes are procured under the 
initial spares program. With regard to other types of aircraft spares, procure- 
ments are limited to new items plus additional requirements for peculiar items 
not yet established in the Air Force inventory. (Since fiscal year 1958, all re- 
quirements for items already established in the inventory have been procured 
under the replenishment spares program regardless of whether they are required 
for support of inventory or new procurement aircraft.) 

Modification spares are initial spares for support of new equipments being in- 
stalled under the aircraft modification program. The range of items and the 
program period to be supported are the same as for the initial spares program. 

Norr.—Because of the reductions which have been made in the range of items 
and total number of aircraft months support procured under the initial spares 
program, the major portion of our total spares requirement must now be pro- 
cured on a year-to-year basis under the replenishment spares program. 


REPLENISHMENT SPARES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, with your permission, we will go on to 
the next item which has to do with the replenishment spares in which 
you are requesting $600 million. 

What is the basis for this estimate and what will it give you in 
terms of months of supply ¢ 

General Braptey. | would like to comment on that. 

We put $600 million in there and we hope, by good management, 
that we can make it do the job. We had $575 million, I believe, this 
year, and we found we did not have enough. The B-—52 fleet, the 
KC-135 fleet, and all of these fighters with the J-57 engine and the 
J-79 engine, ‘and all of these modern 100-series aircraft, we are find- 
ing that. they are very muc ‘+h more expensiv e to operate than our com- 
parable airplanes they replaced. 

They call them high burners. 

It costs a lot more to overhaul an engine and a lot more for parts 
and a lot more for the complicated electronics replenishments and 
spare parts than it used to cost. 

Over the last few years we have been trying very hard to cut back 
on our initial orders for spares, so as not to be buying things we do 
not know for sure we need. 

The combination of these two things has gotten us into trouble 
and the replenishment spares is an area where we have a shortfall 
this year; that is we did not have enough money to buy the spares 
computed to operate the flying-hour program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under this item you made a request for $600 mil- 
lion. In terms of months of supply, what will it give you! 

General Brapiey. It is supposed to be a year’s supply, to run the 
next year 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, do you have any questions having to 
do with modifications and spare parts 4 

Mr. Wuirren. No questions. 
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B-52 MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. This business of B-52’s is brandnew to me and I just 
cannot conceive of a situation such as that, keeping in mind the mis- 
sion of a B—52 and the weapons that it will car 

The pilot cannot accomplish his mission at X- thousand feet and 
when is he going to find that out? After he releases his HOUND 
DOGS? After he releases his DECOYS! When is he going to find 
that out and how is he going to attack at that point? What is he 
going to do, spray them with hot air, or what? Is he going to throw 

‘drogen bomb ? 

Gael Hotioway. Yes, sir. There are two ways of doing this. 

Mr. Froop. You are not going to give them this skip-bombing 
business are you? 

General Hottoway. I had not planned to. 

Mr. Froop. Let’s don’t do that. 

Genera] Hotitoway. There are two ways: One is to parachute the 
bomb and the other is to go up before you drop. 

Mr. Foon. Go up before they drop? 

General Hotitoway. Yes, sir; you — at low altitude and just 
before you get to the target you hav e to go up. 

Mr. Froop. At low altitude? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No matter what the situation is, you have to go up to 
drop them ¢ 

General Hotroway. If you want to get back, you sure do. 

Mr. Foon. I figured that out my self. 

General Hottoway. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. This is just one of those outside chances and situations 
where he has to be ready for this if and when; is that it? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir; the basis of it is if you have to pene- 
trate for any long distance, your chances with any particular set, or 
type, of defense equipment are going to be lessened the farther you 
have to go. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

General Hottoway. You certainly do a lot better on the deck. 

Mr. Froop. You take for granted that this joker is going to have 
the HAWK and everything else we have? 

General Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you imagine one of these eager beavers coming 
in with your HAW Ix when you can knock off the side of my mustache 
with one of these things now ? 

General Hottoway. The main thing to do is to get. below the radar 
coverage. 

General Werster. So he will not be picked up in the first place. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, if you have to go, you have to go. I guess 
that isit. Inever heard of that plane going in that way. 

General Hortoway. Yes,sir. That has been planned. 

General Braptey. We have been working on it not too long. 


SPARE-PARTS PROGRAM 


Could I add one more comment on the question of our spare parts, 
or replenishment of spares ? 
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Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

General Braptey. Due to the shortage we had this year we faced 
a serious problem in being able to operate our aircraft. We have 
searched through the Air Force in a lot of areas and we are endeavor- 
ing to reprogram funds wherever we can find them to buy more re- 
plenishment spares in 1960. 

| wanted the committee to know we are trying to do this. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Assuming that you do have to have additional 
funds, it is rather obvious you want your planes in operation and not 
on the ground. They are not much good to you there. 

Mr. Fioop. Just one more question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Certainly; but let me finish first 

However, there is another aspect to this. The money is one thing 
but how rapidly can you get your producers to come back with these 
spare parts? T isi is an important factor along with the money. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Most of our stuff, particularly in the engine and aircraft parts, has 
about a 10 to 12 months’ leadtime. It takes a long time, and we 
planned for this and we are not supposed to be buying for this 
purpose until about now, for fiscal 1960. If we can get this repro- 
graming done and get our orders in, we are not going to be in too 
bad shape. 

We are giving first priority to the support of the B-52, the KC-135 
fleet, and we do not propose to have that stand short. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I right in assuming that in your spare parts 
procurement operation, that you oby iously go back to the original 
firm; isthat right? Do you go back to the original firm that produced 
the item ? 

General Braptey. In general. 

Mr. Surprarp. In other words, are you pretty much confined to 
that. category of procurement ? 

General Bravery. In general, sir. We have tried lately in a num- 
ber of cases to procure spares from others than the original pro- 
ducers. This has some desirable aspects, but it also gets you into 
some trouble sometimes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this question along that line: X-firm 
is producing a plane or an engine, or attributes thereto, and then it 
subcontracts out certain component parts and acts as an assemblyman 
to put them together. 

Hlowever, after you have had your original buy in this field to any 
reasonable degree, and I am speaking about numbers now, it would 
leave you in a position where the competitive factor would be more 
prevalent, perhaps, than it would be to go back to the stereotyped 
procedure a ause of the background of experience, production, and 
cost; is that correct ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are your procurement offices watching that aspect 
to get away from the 25.5-percent overhead, or whatever, that occurs 
frequently ? 

Colonel Treacy. Yes, sir; I think we are, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. You think? I want to know; are you or are you 
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Colonel Treacy. I think we are; yes, sir. 
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We are. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is your answer. It is not mine. 

The gentleman on my left ? 

Mr. Osterrac. No questions. 

Mr. Minsuauu. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Foon. I want to ask one question on this. 

Where is this inventory warehoused, all stateside ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All above ground, stateside? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Of course, we have stockage on bases overseas, but we have no over- 
sea depots any more. 

Mr. Fioop. You pulled all of that out? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 
CAPABILITY PROVIDED BY BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. You are requesting $60 million for an airborne alert. 

What capability will this give you? 

General Frrepman. That will make provision for attaining an on- 
the-shelf capability. 

In other words, ——— airborne continuously from ———. This 
will not provide for the actual flying of an airborne alert. This 
$60 million is on top of another $100 million which was made avail- 
able by reprograming in the fiscal year 1960 financial plan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brapiey. This gives us enough capability so that we could 

reorder and keep going before the end of the time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Percentagewise, how does this compare with Gen- 
eral Power's request of 25 percent ? 

General Frrepman. In order to finance General Power's require- 
ment, you would require $492 million additional—and that is for all 
costs, Mr. Chairman. In the spares area, that would run about $385.7 
million additional. That is, again, to provide an on-the-shelf capa- 
bility and this, then, would finance the program which General White 
has recommended. 

As you know, General Power is desirous of going into the alert at 
the earliest date possible. If you were to pursue General Power's 
plan and proceed into the airborne alert, you would require an addi- 
tional $213 million in spares. 

In other words, with the $385 million plus the $213 million added to 
the budget, you could finance General Power’s plan. You would then 
require, on a continuing basis to maintain that alert, per General 
Power's estimate, about $1 billion a year to continue the alert. How- 
ever, we have made a refinement to that figure and, incidentally, Gen- 
eral Power’s people agree with these figures, we now estimate $801 
million per year, of which about half would be for spares. 

I do not have a specific spares breakout but out of that $801 million 
Ican provide that for the record. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee.) 

Mr . SHEPPARD. Just a minute, please. 
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Give us a comparison of the number of planes under the present 
request versus that of General Power's request. 

General Friepman. I have given you the present request which 
would be — aircraft continuously airborne. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General Power's request would be how many ? 

General FrrepMan. In General Power's plan, during the current 
fiscal year it would permit you to go to a level of ———-. Then he 
would increase his capability and he would be at his desired level of 
one-quarter. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many airplanes is that ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General FrrepmMan. I would like to make one point here on these 
dates. 

This was General Power’s proposal. These dates have slipped ap- 
proximately as of this time, maybe by 30 days. 

If you defer the decision to go ahead, why, of course, the capability 
dates which I expressed here would slip accordingly, because what we 
are dealing with is procurement leadtime. 

I should like to make one other statement: If you are going to meet 
General Power's schedule, it would require that we place an order of 
$70 million for spares in fiscal year 1960, principally to procure 
engines and spares for the engines. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. How does this compare with General White’s rec- 
ommendation ? 

General FrrepmMan. It is identical with General White’s recommen- 
dation with the one exception that General White’s proposal would 
not require funding, in fiscal year 1961, the $213 million, which would 
be tied to the actual implementation of the plan. 

General White’s proposal was that we have the capability on the 
shelf, perform the training, and then, depending on the situation and 
with the JCS determining that there was a requirement to actually 
perform the alert, to obtain Presidential approval. 

We would use the provisions of section 612(b) to proceed on a 
deficiency basis as contemplated by the Congress last year, and as 
further contemplated in our appropriation request to this committee 
this year. I should like to add one additional item which I did not 
cover. 

In both General Power's plan and in General White’s plan, if you 
were to attain the one-quarter capability we would require on the or- 
der of — additional military personnel for assignment to the 
Strategic Air Command. That would include additional crews. 

Your crew ratios would have to increase and you would also have 
a requirement for additional maintenance personnel in order to han- 
dle the maintenance for the greatly increased rate of flying. 

There would also be a requirement, variously estimated at 35,000 to 
40,000 man-years in the AMC depots to handle the increased engine 
overhaul which would be associated with higher flying hours. 

This could be worked out in a number of ways. 

You might decide to go on contract. You might decide to perform 
the additional maintenance on more than one shift. 

This is why I say “variously estimated” regarding this estimate of 
man-vears for depot labor. 

52246—60—pt. 5-30 
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Mr. Sueprarp. When the record comes down, I wish you would give 
us a pretty detailed breakdown of the three proposals as relating to 
both planes and money, including the cost differential. 

Mr. Fioop. We are talking only about B-52’s? 

General Frrepman. And KC-135’s. 

Mr. Minsuauu. That will show the capability of the number of 
planes up in the air at different times on the different plans? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. On this particular issue, we will leave the record 
open, having to do with the airborne alert and questions relating 
thereto. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Fioop. When you speak of the $70 million that has to be funded 
in 1960 to buy that one plane, in addition to everything else, are you 
talking about fiscal 1960, which is 90 days, or calendar 19604 

General Frmpman. We have to reprogram, that is, take action to 
apply an additional $70 million during this fiscal year to meet the 
schedule. If you are willing to slip the schedule as between today 
and the first of next fiscal year, then you could apply the $70 million 
to the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate. 

Mr. Suerparp. The centleman from Florida, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do we have an actual airborne alert now 

General Frrepman. We have readiness training currently under- 
way and our actual operation and maintenance cost in suppert of 
that has run about $41.7 million in the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. But readiness training does not quite constitute an air- 
borne alert; is that right ? 

General FriepMan. No, sir; we would not classify it as such. IfI 
may go off the record 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. It has been stated by Mr. Mahon that there appears to 
be some midfigure between that contemplated in the President’s budget 
and that recommended by General Power which would be advan- 
tageous. Has the Air Force given consideration to some interim 
figure or a number of interim figures of cost for an airborne alert be- 
tween that which you contemplate and that, which General Power has 
recommended ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; we have studied a proposal for a 
sortie rate as opposed to the so-called ———— or aireraft rate. That 
plan would see aircraft airborne. That does split the difference. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record the details on cost of 
that level of airborne alert ? 

ueneral FrrepMan. We certainly will, sir. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Srxes. In the meantime approximately what is the amount! 

General FRrE pMAN. In this particular instance you would require 
on the order of $200 million over and above the amounts cont: ained in 
the budget now. It would require, as an example, some $25 million of 
fiscal year 1960 funds as opposed to the $70 million spares require- 
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ment which I quoted previously. I will include that schedule at the 
same point you requested the other material. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will be apropos at that point. 

Mr. Srxes. Would there be additional personnel requirements ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. This was one of the reasons why the 
Air Force studied this. You would require, as I recall, something on 
the order of a additional crew personnel. While we would 
prefer to have the additional ———— people, when you are talking in 
terms of 825,000 people, we would propose to make a very close study 
to see whether or not—on the basis of priority—we could allocate 
them to SAC from within our total strength. We have upped the 
SAC crews considerably by what we call filling their pipeline. This, 
in essence, has given them an increased crew capability over and above 
what the ———— factor would give you as a surface view of the 
mann ing. 

Mr. Srxes. From the standpoint of Air Force thinking—please 
divorce yourself from the budget insofar as your instructions to 
adhere to the budget are concerned—from the standpoint of Air Force 
thinking in terms of available crew members, wear on aircraft, prob- 
lems of maintenance, would it appear to you that the optimum air- 
borne alert for the period immediately ahead of us would be the 
higher, the lower, or an intermediate figure ? 

General FrrepMan. I can give you General White’s view on that. 
General White, I believe, w ould not choose any of the alternatives 
that you gave. He would prefer to have the capability for the ——— 
rate and to have the people and the crews trained but to withhold the 
actual implementation of the alert pending a determination that such 
action was required. Then he would seek the additional funding re- 
quired to implement it under the provisions of section 612, general 
provisions of the appropriation act. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the actual major difference or differences 
between that plan and the plans heretofore discussed ¢ 

General Friepman. The major difference would be, talking first of 
General Power's plan, General Power would start the alert and con- 
tinue it until such time as he was satisfied he had adequate warning. 
That. would be the major difference. You are talking on the order 
of about $250. million more funding in fiscal 1961. 

As opposed to the budget plan, the major difference would be that 
we would have a c: pability i in terms of crews, spares, et al, on shelf to 
put ———— aircraft in the air as the situ: tion required, as ’ opposed to 
the budgeted aircraft in the air; and in the instance of the inter- 
mediate plan, it would be the difference in capabality to put 
in the air as opposed to ——— in the air. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the difference in time insofar as im- 
mediate capability is concerned? One alert is in the air. How long 
would it take the other type of alert to get in the air? 

General Frrepman. I would say you 1 would increase your capability 











from ——— sorties per wing, on 3 months’ intervals after you had 
attained your capability for ———. In other words, the proposal 
now would be to have a capability for sorties by ———-. You can add 


* months to each of those to build yourself up to what General Power 
and General White agree is a maximum practicable level on a sus- 
tained basis of —, that is, one-quarter of the force. 
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Mr. Sixes. How quickly could these aircraft get into the air if you 
are maintaining the capability but not the actus l airborne alert ? 

General Wensrer. We are proceeding toward the one-third on 
ground alert, which is the 15-minute alert. That would be 15 op- 
posed to the - 

General Frrepman. I think what Mr. Sikes is saying is—assume 
you now have the capability on the shelf. You now get the word 
to go, how soon could you implement this? What is your leadtime 
for implementation ? 

I think the answer to that question is: for the sortie rate you could 
go into it, shall we say, almost immediately. Then, as I say, to build 
up to the higher levels, assuming you have the spares, there may be, 
let us say, roughly a 3-month interval. 

Mr. Sixes. That still leaves about ——— before we can have this 
‘apability. Is there no feasible way to shorten that time‘ 

General FriepMan. I would assume that with study and with per- 
haps a higher, shall we say, pre-D-Day capability in terms of per- 
sonnel and crews, that you could expedite that. I am sure General 
Power will agree with that when he comes before this committee on 
the 24th. 

General Braptey. I do not think Mr. Sikes’ question was quite 
that. He said, 1 believe, that it would take us about ———— to be 
able to do it. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Braptey. Could that be shortened / 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

General Brapiey. I do not think it can be shortened to put them 
on for a sustained period because we just would run out of spares. 
After ———.,, we will have the spares to be able to keep them on there, 
but not until that time. 

General FrrepMan. I understood your question to be premised on 
the fact that the spares were there already in place and how could 
you build up from that 

Mr. Sixes. No. I mean starting now and acquiring needed spares. 

General FrrepMan. It would take that long. 

Mr. Stxes. What did the Air Force actually recommend in the way 
of airborne alert ? 

General FrmpMan. Our recommendation was to have the on-the- 
shelf capability to perform an airborne alert for one-quarter of the 
force, but not to implement it except as the international situation 
dictated. 

Mr. Osterrac. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. General Friedman, training is another facet of this 
activity. The capability would be in keeping with the one-quarter 
or one-third figure, or would that be a total capability ? 

General FrirpMan. The training would vary, depending on what 
level of alert, either capability or implementation, } you wanted to per- 
form. As an example, the budget envisages operation and mainte- 
nance cost for training behind the — aircraft sapability of $25 
million. If you were to have the capability to put one- ATOR of 
the force up, the cost would be $66 million as opposed to the $25 
million because you are training more crews, you have more aircraft 
in the air, training. 
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Mr. Sixes. If more rapid wear out would result, how much more 
rapidly would you wear out your plane inventory as a whole if you 
have an airborne alert ? 

General Brapiey. We are not able to answer that specifically, Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it obvious that you are going to wear out aircraft 
more rapidly if you have an airborne alert ¢ 

General Braptey. SAC does not think so. From their tests so far, 
they have found that we have a higher consumption of certain spare 
parts and replacement parts, but particularly on the B-52’s there are 
less landings and takeoffs, at least not more, and the landings and 
takeoffs they find are great “wearer-outers” of airplanes, 

Mr. Sixes. That is very interesting. So actually if you have an 
adequate number of spares and proper maintenance the actual wear 
out on the planes could presumably not be more and could even be 
less @ 

General Brap.tey. We cannot say this for sure. As you know, Mr. 
Sikes, in addition to SAC’s testing for airborne alert and these long 
missions we have been running over the last several years some cyclic 
aging tests on the B-52 in particular. We ran it on the B47’s. We 
found that we had to make these repairs that we did because the air- 
plane would get fatigued and wear out in a certain number of hours, 
roughly. The tests are not completed on the B-52’s. These are ex- 
pedited agings. They shake it so that it ages faster. They have 
passed about the 8,000-hour mark. The B-52 so far looks like it is 
pretty good up to about 8,000 hours unless we run into something in 
the air that we have not on the tests. 

Mr. Sruxes. Why did the Air Force recommend a capability rather 
than an actual airborne alert ? 

General Braptey. I would answer this, Mr. Sikes, by saying that I 
think it is a difference of feeling about things between General White 
and General Power. I think General Power feels that this should be 
instituted just to be sure to be ready, and General White thinks that 
there is ample capability to know a little better that we need to than 
we know today. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, he so testified. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you were not here, believe it or not, we go 

back that far, General Friedman was not here either, when I first 
raised this question of airborne alert. I first raised the question of 
airborne alert in this subcommittee hearing 4 years ago. 
_ You can imagine the reception I got when I tell you who I raised 
it with first. It was the former and not lamented Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Wilson. You can imagine his reaction. He is the fellow 
who told me he could not be bothered about whether or not the moon 
was made of green cheese, and this was the night before the Russians 
fired sputnik, almost. That is a long story. However, in fairness to 
Wilson, who was just another layman like me—— 

Mr. Srxes. Not exactly like you. 

Mr. Fxoop. I will accept that—in fairness to Wilson, I accept that. 
All of the uniformed flyboys who sat where you fellows are sitting, 
from the top down, and all the civilian people, Secretaries and Assist- 
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ant Secretaries and assistants to the assistants back to the fourth 
generation against the wall, 4 years ago, right here, thought this could 
not be bothered with. They made it very clear from the expressions 
on their faces, their whole attitude. 

Three years ago I went at it seriously with questions, and I was 
loaded with information. It was made very plain to me 3 years ago 
that there was no planning on this. I will show you from the record 
the specific questions that I asked, in which they replied to me at that 
point, that day and hour, there was absolutely no plan in existence 
any place in the pigeonholes, the archives, or the basements of the Air 
Force. Those were my words, and they said “Yes.” There was 
nothing to do anything about an actual airborne alert. That is 3 
years ago. ‘That is what your people told me right in this room. 

I do not know whether you know this or not, but at that time it 
was a very sad condition. I hope this new truth committee, this new 
abortive thing that Secretary Gates is creating now—which, of course, 
has no political overtones but is only for the good of the service, et 
cetera, whatever it is going to do—I hope that it never permits to 
exist in the minds of the American people what the Department of 
Defense and the Air Force permitted to exist in the minds of the peo- 
ple 4 or 5 years ago. The average man and woman in the street in 
this country, in my opinion, if he thonght about it at all, or whatever 
he thought about it, believed that you flyboys had B-52’s flying around 
24 hours a day and night, loaded, waiting for a button and telephone 
call to hit for Moscow. 

That was the state of mind of the American people 4 or 5 years 
ago, that there actually was an airborne alert and the B-52’s were 
actually flying over their heads 24 hours a day and night, every day 
in the year, waiting for a tick to start for Moscow and that the pilots 
all had in their map cases sealed orders as to where their target was. 
This is for years. 

Now, the Department of Defense and the Air Force knew or should 
have known of that state of mind. However, they at no time dis- 
abused that false concept—at no time. What they are guilty of I do 
not know, but they certainly are guilty of some extreme dereliction 
to the average American citizen in not disabusing, of not making a 
point, of not going to some extreme to say this is an error; this Is @ 
fallacy; you have been misinformed; we do not know where you got 
this information ; this is not so. 

Only 2 years ago, when finally the Air Force started to make»plans 
about this really seriously, did then the Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of Defense make a point of saying to the public, forget about 
this, this is nonsense, this is not so ? 

I will never forgive them for that. It was a shocking attitude 
toward the average American citizen, who just did not know any 
better. Too bad. 

Of course, you have no reply to that, but I want to be sure that at 
this point in this record, where there is now a dispute 4 years later 
and in the especially second year of a serious Air Force airborne alert 

rogram, between General Power and General White, I want this— 
i repeat this for the purpose of emphasis only—that these distine- 
tions are clear, that the states of mind are understood, that every- 
body’s attitude is on the record. I was always shocked at that. 
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How long has this readiness training actually been going on ? 

General Frrepman. I think it started at Loring, Maine, on a test 
basis, I would say, about 2 years ago. 

General Braptey. Almost 2 years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. As a matter of fact, the first information we had was 
given to us as a very hush-hush top secret thing—this is one of the 
very amusing things we all go through—when General White was 
here. They put out the lights, put two marines outside the door, 
cleared the halls for two square blocks around the Capitol, and Gen- 
eral White leaned over and whispered that it had started. In the 
Washington Post the next morning was a picture of Presque Isle— 
the next morning—and the story about this thing going on. 

General FrrepMan. We find this equally discouraging, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I will never forget General White, like this, leaning 
over like this, talking to Mr. Mahon and saying, it started last night. 
Real cloak and dagger stuff. This is one of the best ones. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Airborne alert, the gentleman on my left, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. General, I would like to get clear in my mind at 
least just what we are providing for in this budget. As I understand 
it, you have about a hundred million dollars which has been repro- 
gramed for the current fiscal year. 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. And that has to do with on-the-shelf procurement 
of spares and parts. 

General FriepMAn. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. In addition to that, you are asking for $60 million 
this year in this budget for airborne alert activities. 

General Friepman. We are asking for $60 million in spares and 
$25 million in O. & M. for the crew training. 

Mr. Ostertac. A part of that would used for crew training, 
which is already in effect ? 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Basically, as I gather from what you say—and I 
think it is reasonable—the difference between and possibly the need 
for an active, going, airborne alert and the kind of system we have to- 
day, without describing what you have today, the key to it is warning. 

General FrrepMan. The key, the necessity for it does tie to adequacy 
of warning. 

Mr. Ostertac. In a sense, you do not have airborne alert but you 
are moving to a certain extent in the direction of implementing an air- 
borne alert. 

General FriepMAn. Moving in a direction of providing a capability 
to perform one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Training, of course, is an integral part of that. 

General Frrepman. Very important part; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. The other facets, of course, are the aircraft and all 
of the parts, including fuel. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Osrerrac. There are many aspects which make a full-blown 
airborne alert. possible; it requires considerable preparedness in the 
matter of procurement, and so on. We do have spares and spare 
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parts, and millions and hundreds of millions are spent in procure- 
ment. We have B-52’s and the latest versions of jet bombers coming 
along. 

The question in my mind is this: If it happened to be necessary to 
have an airborne alert, it does require a consider able time in le: ading 
up to making it possible. That seems to be the main cog in the w heel 
in regard to this whole operation. 

General FrrepMan. The leadtime on procurement and leadtime on 
training, but more so the leadtime on procurement fixes the date on 
which you can mer any given sustained capability. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I will ask this question in reverse as to its applica- 
tion. If it were decided advisable and necessary to put into effect 
immediately an airborne alert, could we do it ? 

General FrrepMan. For a very short period, but General Power 
would be 

Mr. Osrerrac. With the resources we have ? 

General FrrepMan. With the resources we have, but as General 
Power stated—and I fully agree with it—he would be out of business 
within ——— days. 

General Braptey. May I speak to this a moment, sir? We have 
some spares for B-52 operations. I am not sure of the exact figure, 
but it seems to me it requires about four times the B-52 flying hours 
to do ———— or a quarter of the force on alert; that is, compared to 
our present B-52 flying program. We need four times as many spare 
parts or things that wear out due to hours. If we do not have that 
many and if we try to fly that much, we are going to run out. If we 
put one on and sustain it, we have to put the stutf on the shelf. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I am trying to get at the practical considerations 
involved in this operation. 

General Frrepman. I think I can expand on what General Bradley 
indicated. As of today, we are planning that SAC fly on the order 
of 282,000 flying hours in fiscal 1961. If you are talking about one- 
quarter of the force on an airborne alert on a continuous basis, what 
you are really saying is there are ———— aircraft times 24 hours a 
day times 365 d: ays of the year, and this is a tremendous amount of 
flying hours. It is 1 million-plus hours or the factor of four which 
General Bradley referred to. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Laird. 

EFFECT OF FULL ALERT ON SPARES 

Mr. Lamp. You stated in answer to Mr. Ostertag that you would 
need four times as many spares as you presently have to go on an 
alert where bi have a quarter of your planes in the air. Was that 
the answer? I did not quite understand that. 

General Braptey. I did not mean four times the number of spares, 
necessarily, but four times the number of flying hours would be in- 
volved in flying a quarter of the force on full alert versus the present 
flying-hour program we have today. 

Mr. Larrp. What effect would that have on your spares ? 

General Braptey. For instance, an engine has to have a certain top 
overhaul every 2,000 hours or every 1,500 hours, whatever it is.- It 
varies, of course. If you fly it 2,000 hours, each engine has to go to 
the overhaul and have new blades put in here and there, new buckets 
and new wheels, and so on. Tf you fly it four times as much, every 
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engine goes back four times as many times for overhaul in the same 
period. 

Mr. Lairp. Does that affect your spares ? 

General Brapiey. All these spare parts go in to fix these engines to 
make them so they can go the next 2,000 hours, and those things have 
to be bought and have to be on hand to be put into the engines. 

Mr. Lairp. Would it not be four times as many ? 

General Braptey. Not necessarily. Some things wear out different 
from others. Sometimes you do not have to replace them at every 
overhaul. 

Mr. Larrp. Where are we on the funding in this budget so far as 
spares are concerned? I am trying to get that clear in my mind. 
Say you decided to go on this type of an alert. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin the 
inquiry in that particular field has been brought out and they are to 
provide for the record the respective situations between A, B, and C 
statusing here, I mean recommendations, cost factors. 

Mr. Larrp. Between the budget, General White’s proposal and 
General Power's proposal ? 

Mr. Surpparp. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. Plus one intermediate plan which Mr. Sikes 
queried about. 

Mr. Lairp. So we will know what your capability is now and what 
it would be under the budget? 

General FrrepMan. Yes. 

Mr, Latrp. Is that already in the record ? 

General Frrmpman. That will be placed in the record in response 
to the chairman’s request some time back. 

Mr. Suerparp. Three respective categories. 

Mr. Osrertac. Will the timetables involved in this comparative 
figure be presented ? 

General FrrepMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus the additional item that if you want to do the 
Power job you have to get $70 million more in this fiscal 1960. 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes, sir; fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. $70 million more in fiscal 1960 or else reprogram. 

Mr. Larrp. But the record is clear as far as funding is concerned 
and as far as your ability to be able to do this now, if you made the 
decision to do it right now on a deficiency basis? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. I wanted to make sure it was covered. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Minshall. 

DISPERSAL OF AIRCRAFT 
_ Mr. Minsnary. We have talked about airborne alert. Maybe this 
1s not appropriate at this time. One of the chief supporting factors 
you could have to an airborne alert is additional dispersal. I noticed 
‘n newspaper articles in the last several weeks they were considering 
taking over commercial airports to disperse more of your 47’s and 
92's. Would you care to comment on that, General ? 

General Frrepman. I think General White referred to that as a 
possibility when discussing his difference with General Power as re- 
gards the requirement to actually perform the alert as opposed to 
having the capability and awaiting a final decision to actually imple- 
ment it—in other words, make that decision at some later date—he 
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also pointed out the various levels of warning which we have now, 
and which we will have in the future—all of which went into his 
consideration. 

To get to your point, he said if “push came to shove” there is even 
the probability that we might consider further dispersal, to include 
dispersal to commercial facilities, among a number of other alterna- 
tives, as opposed to getting into the air now and staying in the air 
until a period some time into the future—well into the future— 
when you might tie to the availability of the type of warning General 
Power wants. 

This possibility is merely in a study phase along with many other 
things that the plans people consider prior to an emergency. There 
have been no funds going into this proposition. It was just another 
example of contingency planning. 

Mr. Minsiauyt. As a study phase, has any indication been given 
saying that this is a long-shot guess of how long it will take to give 
additional dispersal and what would be the maximum dispersal you 
could gain by using commercial facilities and perhaps other inacti- 
vated Air Force installations ? 

General Frrepman. I do not believe it had gotten down to anything 
that finite because I believe that, as we see the situation, it does not 
warrant that action as of now. 

Mr. Minsuaty. It does not have that priority? In other words, 
the airborne alert would have much more priority over dispersal at 
this time? 

General FrrepmMan. Airborne alert would have the priority. If 
you had the capability to perform the alert you would not require 
the dispersal action. 

Mr. Minsuauu. But would not the disperal action be much cheaper 
in the long run and have the same effect as far as protecting your 
aircraft on the ground is concerned ? 

General FriepMan. Not if you were to position the aircraft well in 
advance. Under that condition you would have to maintain people 
and aircraft at many bases, and this is a very expensive operation. 

The other facet of that, or the alternative to that, is to assume you 
will have warning in sufficient time to actually effect the dispersal, 
and this is the crux of the overall problem. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. There is no present plan to have more dispersal of 
aircraft in 1962, for example? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. All of this was bottomed upon an assumption of 
300 missiles with well selected targets, having a capability of knocking 
out our retaliatory force; is that not correct ? 

General Frrepman. I do not. know that it was tied to a specific 
number of missiles, but there was an agreed position between the Of- 
fice of Secretary of Defense, Joint Chiefs, and the Air Force as to 
what the critical period would be—or the most. critical period. 
believe General Power also agrees with that estimate. I do not know 
that at that time we tied it to a specific number except that your as 
sumption as regards quantities is certainly correct because that does 
tie to dates. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I presume General Power will be subsequently before 
the committee. I suppose he is the one to ask. I have not been able 
to find any realistic basis for the numbers assumed in the hands of the 
Soviet in the given time period unless somebody has information not 
given to us or that I have not seen. 

General FrrepMan. I would suggest, sir, that we do handle that 
when General Power appears before the committee. 

Mr. THomson. On the basis of cost, it is my understanding that for 
fiscal year 1961 it would cost about $1.2 billion to maintain an airborne 
alert. 

General Frrepman. Not that much, sir. We have the $185 million 
in the budget now. It would require $492 million more than that in 
fiscal year 1961 to build up to the capability that General Power wants 
by January 1, 1962. 

Then there would be a requirement for some $250 million more than 
that if, after having attained that capability, you decided to keep the 
aircraft on a continuous alert as of that date. Then you would have 
to reprogram $70 million in fiscal year 1960. Then the following 
12-month period would cost you $801 million to maintain that activity. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. THomson. I had some difficulty in examining your budget high- 
lights. Refer to page 73. We are going into procurement funds 
available through unexpended balances, appropriation transfers, and 
what do you have left over. On fiscal 1960 you show unexpended 
balances at the end of the year, aircraft, missiles, and related procure- 
ment, $3,106,120,000. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. When you come down to going into fiscal 1961 you 

show unexpended balances at the beginning of that year, the next day, 
for aircraft alone, at $3,908,500,000, and for “Missile procurement, 
Air Force,” an additional $1,612 million, or in excess of $5.5 billion. 
Where does the difference come in ? 
_ General FrrepMan. The difference comes from the fact that the 
$3,106 million which you referred to as our position, 1960 estimated, 
relates to the old “Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement” appro- 
priation, whereas the figures you cite for fiscal 1961 relate to the suc- 
cessor appropriation, “Aircraft procurement.” If you will look down 
a little bit further in fiscal year 1961 at the appropriation “Aircraft, 
missiles, and related procurement,” you would see a different figure, 
but there has been a 12-month lapse between the two, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I see that figure now corresponds to the one I had 
before. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

, Mr. Tomson. Where do these balances of $5.5 billion come from, 
Aircraft procurement” and “Missile procurement,” from your end 
year balances ? 

General FriepMan. From prior year contracts. We would spend 
out an aircraft contract over a period of about 5 or 6 years on the 
ratio of about 12 percent, 43 percent, 35 percent, and the remaining 
small percentage would run out over a period of perhaps 2 to 8 years 
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roe that. We would normally have unexpended balances of $12 
to $1214 billion. 
Mr. THomson. That st ‘aightens me out. I was having difficulty 
putting it together. 
AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


With respect to our overall aircraft procurement, you show in your 
inventory 17,114 aircraft, of which 14,063 are regular Air Force air- 
craft. i want to be sure I am looking at. this correctly. 

Turning to page 78, it shows that over the last 10 years we procured 
a total of 31,687 aircraft. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. That means that over 14,000 aircraft have been pro- 
cured in more or less the past 5 years, so my conclusion is that you 
have a modern Air Force, that you have been getting plenty of funds 
for modernization. 

General FriepMan. I certainly would say that we have fared better 
on aircraft modernization in prior years, perhaps, than we have in 
the last 2 or 3 years, but one of the reasons for there being a lesser 
procurement would be the advent of the ballistic missiles. I think, 
as General White indicated, for our force today, he was generally 
satisfied that it could do the job. 

Mr. Tuonson. Maybe I should put it this way : Of the total aireraft 
we bought in the last 10 years, approximately 50 percent have been 
dropped entirely from the inventory or lost. 

General FrrepMan. Mathematically, that would certainly prove out. 
I would like to examine that a little further. It would appear as 
though your assumption is correct, but I would like the privilege of 
commenting on it after study. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insert any lengthy response in the record because of 
the time element. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the Committee.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Have those aircraft been disposed of or are they 
sitting around in a certain state of preservation so that we could again 
work them into the inventory ? 

General FriepMan. They are essentially disposed of through MAP 
sales, transfer to Air National Guard, and scrap and salvage. 

Mr. Tuomas. Including the Reserve force, there are now only 
17,000. Thank you. 

Mr. Larp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Laird. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Larrp. General, under the language that was inserted by the 
committee last year, which authorized the Air Force to expend funds 
for airborne alert on a deficiency basis, has the Air Force ever made 
a request to the Bureau of the Budget to utilize that language? 

General Friepman. We have not, sir; because it was then the Air 
Force’s interpretation that the langu: age was more restrictive than it 
has proved to be on the basis of recent discussions with both Appro- 
priation committees. 
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Mr. Larrp. Is that the reason you used the reprograming procedure ? 

General Friepman. It is, sir. It never occurred to us to ask for 
the money under the deficiency basis. We certainly will view that 
broader authority when we go into our 1961 budget. 

Mr. Latrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Grounp Support EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Due to the fact that we have had considerable pre- 
vious testimony and are familiar with the ground support equipment, 
I am going to ask these queso for response in the record. 

Last year you estimated $212.9 million for ground support equip- 
ment. Now you estimate $375.5 million in fiscal year 1960. What 
is the reason for this increase ? 

(The answer to be supplied follows :) 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT INCREASES 


The increase of $162.6 million in the fiscal year 1960 buys over the amount 
included in the fiscal year 1960 budget is due to (1) an increase for initial 
support for the B-52 and the B-58; (2) a reflection of GAR ground equipment 
in the fiscal year 1960 buy for aircraft; and (3) an increase for common 
ground support equipment. 

The B-52 increase covers: (1) Necessity to procure long leadtime items for 
the 39th and 40th Squadrons not anticipated in the budget; (2) increase in 
cost of ground equipment to support the new subsystems in the B—-52H as our 
estimates were based on the B-52G costs; (3) additional training devices and 
new items of ground support equipment for depots and training courses. 

The B—5S8 increase is due to: (1) Necessity to buy the complete 2d Wing 
set of ground equipment rather than only long leadtime items; and (2) addi- 
tional items for the lst Wing, an oversea station set and equipment for training 
courses. 

The increase for common ground equipment support was caused by: (1) Larger 
buy requirements for replacement-type items because of more complete identifica- 
tion of test equipment items as direct aircraft support under the revised 
budget structure, and complete satisfaction of essential requirements for Stra- 
tegic Air Command dispersal and Air Defense Command flexible unit equipping 
programs; (2) consumption-type items for the buy were item-by-item computa- 
tions versus factored requirements in the budget; (3) the aircraft modification 
and modernization program required new items of supporting equipment to a 
greater degree than had been anticipated under our former methodology; (4) 
complete the equipping of the F-101B and F-—106 squadrons; and (5) additional 
MAP requirements. 


Mr. Sueprarp. How firm is your program of $287.4 million for 
fiscal year 1961? 
(The answer to be supplied follows:) 


THE ADEQUACY OF FiscAL YEAR 1961 BupDGET FoR GROUND SupporT EQUIPMENT 


In view of the magnitude and adequacy of the fiscal year 1960 buy, and as the 
fiscal year 1961 budget completes the basic equipping of the two major weapon 
Systems, the B-52 and the B—-58 programs, the fiscal year 1961 budget is con- 
sidered adequate. Also, the Air Force has attained, in the fiscal year 1960 
buying program, an acceptable balance of common ground support equipment 
availability for unit activations and does not anticipate the deferral of any 
essential major procurement actions into fiscal year 1961. 

The fiscal year 1961 buy is expected to be consistent with the requirements 
presented in the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate. 
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MATS MopErNIZATION 


Mr. Surrrarp. What specific plane is involved in your request for 
£50 million for MATS modernization ¢ 

General Frrepman. No specific aireraft, Mr. Chairman, if that 
answers it. 

General Braptey. We have not established a specific airplane as yet, 
sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are you going to do with the $50 million’ 

General Braptey. We are studying the problem and working out 
the situation with the FAA, Army, and all the people involved to see 
if we can arrive at the proper kind of airplane that comes pretty 
close to suiting everyone. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the actual basis of the $50 million? Is ita 
hypothetical based on past experience, or what, or is it just a figure! 

General FriepMan. It was our best estimate to get underway on an 
engineering study basis. This would be an average figure for this 
type of program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it a new plane or modernization of an existing 
plane? 

General Brapiry. I do not think this has been settled yet, Mr. 
Chairman. Our basic concept for going into this thing was based on 
a development of a new model, but we have not settled on this yet and 
we may take a different cut from that. It is not settled. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the moment it is projected on the premise of 
making a later decision as to how the money actually will be expended 
so far as detailed expenditure is concerned ; is that right ? 

General Braptey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Last year, General, you had about $55 million in the 
budget for MATS modernization. 

General Friepman. About $54.6 million. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Has your position changed from the use of that 
money to the use of the money in the present 1961 budget ? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; to some degree, although we in both 

cases are trying to modernize MATS. Last year the specific was 
presented of providing what they call swingtailed jets, which would 
have been a version of the present commercial jet transport made 
into a cargo-carrying aircraft with a tail that would turn around 
so you could load from the rear. 

This is still, in general, the kind of airplane that MATS needs, and 
_ commercial people need it, too, for hauling cargo. Our position 

ally is to modernize MATS and we have not yet got a complete 
sotbion as to exactly what model or type airplane we are going to 
go for. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Has the procedure changed? Last year the money 
was in the budget and I understood last year that was to buy planes. 
This money in this budget is for making a survey and doing some 

research and dev elopment. 

General Brapiey. I am trying to say we are not absolutely sure 
of that. We may desire to go into a fairly short-range dev elopment 
program that would actu: lly get some hardware for this money. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Up until last year was there not research and de- 
velopment done on Military Air Transport planes that could be used 
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General Brap.ey. I do not think so. You refer to the 182, pos- 
sibly. This is not what we are talking about. This is a much bigger 
airplane that we are talking about. ai 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Department of Defense report on the Military 
Air Transport Service made some recommendations. They discussed 
a plane and I believe the specifications said 40,000 pounds, 4,000 nauti- 
cal miles, and a 5,000-foot runway. 

General Braptey. This is generally the kind of plane we are look- 
ing for. 

Mr. Liescoms. Also, I have understood MATS is interested in a 
plane with a low bed on it for loading purposes. 

General Braptey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is there any indication that instead of trying to get 
an adequate plane for the purpose you are going to switch and buy 
707’s or the DC-8 ? 

General Brap.ey. There is certainly no indication that we would 
switch and buy the DC-8 or 707, as such. There is a possibility we 
may find that a modification of those types of airplanes might be 
much quicker and possibly cheaper and still do the ‘ab. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Yet at the same time we are going into a pretty big 
program on the C—130’s for the tactical sinlit et cetera, which ap- 
parently is a plane that will do the job. 

General Braptey. No, sir. The C-—130 is a tactical airlift airplane 
and is not what we are talking about for MATS modernization, much 
shorter range airplane and different type airplane. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If there is a change in your thinking in this regard 
and you decide to go into a DC-8 or a 707 procurement, would you 
come to the committee before making this decision ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Chair is going to make a request under the cir- 
cumstances in which this presentation is made, that General Friedman 
take the responsibility of keeping this committee advised in advance of 
the conclusions reached. I mean by that, before expenditures take 
place, after conclusion and before expenditure. 

General Friepman. I will see that the committee’s desires are met, 
sir. 

Mr. Liescomp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


What, approximately, are we spending in connection with CRAF ? 

General Frrepman. The Civil Reserve Air Fleet—we have put 
about $33 million in that over the period of years, and about $3 mil- 
lion more in 1961. 

Mr. Lipscomn. In 1960 you had $9.6 million; 1961 in the budget be- 
fore us isa request for $3.4 million. 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are there definite plans for using this money and is 
there a specific program ? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes, sir. The CRAF procurement of spares is 
to provide a 15-day stockage of our high value or long leadtime items 
or what we call category 1 and 2 items, and a 30-day supply of small 
bits and pieces to enable the CRAF fleet when called upon to operate 
according to the plan. 
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We have certain aircraft designated and earmarked for operation 
and specific spares procurement is being made against those aircraft; 

against the wartime plan that has been developed. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 

We have before us for interrogation purposes, MATS moderniza- 
tion and CRAF. 

When we broke up for the noon recess, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia had the witness. The gentleman is now recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. General, do you know. the number of aircraft par- 
ticipating in CRAF at the present time? 

General BrapLry. 232 in 1960. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How much has been invested in these war-consum- 
ables up to the present time? 

General Frrepman. I believe, up to the present time, as I indicated 
this morning, something in the order of $33 million. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Does that include the $9.6 million program of last 
year? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; $3.4 million this year would be over 
and above the $33 million. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do I understand correctly that this is materiel, boxes, 
or kits, that are stored for future use? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. The items are mostly commercial-type 
items that are applicable to the commercial airplanes. ‘There is some 
interchangeability with Air Force equipment. These are stored at 
the airport under the jurisdiction of the airline involved for maintain- 
ing. 

Mr. Lirscomsn. These have not been disposed of in any way. You 
have been building up a supply over a number of years? 

Colonel Anprews. That is right. The commercial aircraft do not 
have installed speci: al milit: ary communications type equipment which 
they will immediately have to put on board and be ready to operate 
to go into the military zones, where we will be using them. 

Mr. Liescoms. How far behind are you in setting up these items in 
in comparison with the size of your CRAF ? 

Colonel Anprews. The $3.4 million meets our requirement for our 
1961 fleet projection of around 211 aircraft which will be in the fleet 
at that time. 

General Braptey. The $3.4 million is basically to bring up these 
supplies to support the new aircraft coming into this fleet. It goes 
up, twenty-six 707’s. 

Mr. Liescoms. In other words this $3.4 million will completely 
equip the entire CRAF ? 

General Braptry. I am not sure about that. Is that right? 

Colonel Anprews. This will provide spares for the new aircraft 
coming in, as General Bradley said. In 1960 we had only 3 B-707- 
(300)’s and in 1961 we will have 33. This is to provide that essential 
equipment. We are keeping pace with it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

é ou mean just ¢ ommunications equipment ? 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir; spares of all types. 
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Mr. Fioop. Spares, electronic communications? You are going to 
put floors in these crates? Are you going to put new big doors 
on them ? 

Colonel ANpreEws. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What are you going to use them for, flying staff offi- 
cers? Is this in the category of lace curtains and seats and what have 
you! If you fall on your chin, you will go through the floor with 
the kind of hardware you are going to take. 

Colonel Anprews. It is to provide airlift of all types. 

Mr. Liescoms. In which budget is the financing of the modification 
of the aircraft in the CRAF program # 

General FrrepMan. That would be in the line item CRAF and 
there is, I think, about $500,000 in this budget to cover class IV modi- 
fications. That is, other than safety-of-flight modifications. 

We are talking about a total of $3.9 million and that is all there is 
in this budget for the CRAF, 

Mr. Lipscoms. Adding those two together, it is $3.9 million? 

Colonel AnDrews. It is 0.5 plus 3.4, and that makes 3.9 million; 
right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So with the modification of the aireraft plus these 
items which are usable in the modified aircraft, the whole program 
is $3.9 million for this year ? 

General Frizpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This gives us complete capability for equipment in 
the CRAF program ? 

General FrrepMan. That is right, to perform the mission that 
MATS has assigned them. 

Mr. Lipscoms. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is a good answer, to perform the mission that 
MATS has assigned. If the figures you have been explaining to us 
for 3 years with slides, pictures, and scales, as to when you are going 
to bring this CRAF aircraft into the MATS lift, and what it is going 
to be used for, and the type and kind of hardware your people told 
me the CRAF airframes will have, is to be used to support advance 
echelons of troops and second echelons of up to 30 days by air for 
one division, you have to do more than put electronic lace curtains 
on those panelboards. 

What are you going to do about the configuration of those craft? 

You cannot put antitank hardware on that. You cannot put field 
support equipment into those lace curtain civil aircraft. 

General Wesster. Mr. Flood, in answer to your question, the JCS 
requirements covers passenger-miles as well as cargo ton-miles. I 
cannot give you the complete breakdown. I do not have at hand the 
information as to the requirements for cargo lift for the particular 
aircraft, but we do have a high carrying requirement for passengers. 

Mr. FLoop. You know that nobody knows more about what you are 
supposed to do with these things than I—I have been worrying for 
about 10 years, but now you are going to bring CRAF in and you are 
going to line them up. 

I will not recite the time elements, days, hours, hardware for 30 
days for that division. I know all about that. That is a different 
argument and you cannot take these fancy-pants aircraft and put them 
over here at National and load them with what airborne troops the 
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Marines want for support of the second echelons in 30 days, except 
bodies, sitting there with rifles. That will not do. That is too late. 

That is the advance echelon. 

Mr. Lirscoms. General, the aircraft in CRAF now are modified 
to perform according to what CRAF specifications call for, except you 
evidently need $ 500,000 more for the new aircraft coming in? 

Colonel Anprews. I would like to explain that for 1961. 

These aircraft—and I have a complete list of the aircraft by com- 
panies here—must have installed the APX-25 which is the IFF, 
identification equipment, ARN-21 equipment, and in addition to 
furnishing of survival equipment in order to meet the Air Force 
standards of identification, nav igation, and personnel survival. 

In fiscal year 1961 the a, of $500,000 is to cover some survival 
equipment, some group A and group B kits, and installation costs, 
storable and inspection and maintenance of the equipment already 
purchased and in the hands of the individual line companies. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Evidently you must feel then that all of the new 
equipment coming into the CRAF program will have adequate floors 
and can support the material as required ? 

General Braptey. May I speak a moment to this? 

As General Webster said, there is a requirement for a large number 
of personnel to be lifted, as well as materiel. We used these kinds of 
tirplanes to support the Korean operation, the same kind of airplane. 

Commercial airplanes were used to carry stuff and people to Korea 
in large quantities. 

I agree that these are not the ideal kind of airplane for the opera- 
tion, but if you can get airplanes of this kind to haul the people 

required, you can put our 124’s, 130’s and our C—133’s on the job of 
hauling the equipment. 

This, in general, is the way the airplanes would be used. 

Mr. Fioop. These CRAF planes cannot be used for jump troops or 
airborne operations ¢ 

General Braptry. In general, I would say no. 

General Frrepman. I wonder if I might give you a statement on 
CRAF? 

We found it nec essary to include all suitable four-engine civil 
cargo aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, plus whatever number 
of passenger aircraft are required to meet the wartime requirements. 

CRAF is committed to meet all wartime passenger requirements 
except for the hard-core missions which, by nature of timing, require 
military aircraft. Here, we are talking principally about the SAC 
requirement. 

It is estimated that CRAF would move about 85 percent of the 
wartime passenger requirements. 

CRAF is capable of meeting only 17 percent of the total wartime 

cargo requirement although 78 percent of the total cargo is civil 
eligible when, and to the extent, civil carriers obtain an “expanded 
modernized fleet. That is essential 

Mr. Fioop, What you mean is that this is the thing you are going 
to have and you are going to use, period. 

General Bravery. We feel as though it is needed to fill a portion 
of the gap for passengers and a small portion of the cargo lift which 
General Tunner reflected in his presentation to the committee ap- 
proximately a week ago. 
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Mr. Fioop. Ham and cheese sandwiches in small containers. 

Colonel ANprews. I would like to add to the record as far as 
hauling heavy freight other than passengers is concerned. We have 
57 DC-6’s which are specially fitted for hauling freight which can be 
scheduled in CRAF for which no modification is needed hen ar 

We have all DC-7’s and 38 Constellations and 10 C-49’s which ¢ 
be scheduled to haul freight. They are now hauling freight sind 
would immediately revert right to that job. 

The balance of the aircraft in this fleet is for passenger type and 
other type hauls. 

Mr. Frioop. It is totally inadequate for one division, all craft you 
named. You could not put three regimental combat teams on a beach 
with all of them together in one movement, of the planes you named, 
every type and number. It isa joke. 

Mr. Siepparp. Has the gentleman completed ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to hear a response to Mr. Flood’s last 
statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Flood did not have the time. 

Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. TuHomson. No questions, 

Mr. Suepparp. Now the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Foon. I yield to my friend over there who is doing a better 
job than I can do. 

Mr. Stxes. I would want an answer to that question by Mr. Flood. 

General Hotnoway. Within the confines of the CRAF mission air- 
craft that. were just delineated, I think the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean, “No”? That I am wrong? 

General Hottoway. I mean you are right. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

General Hottoway. The answer is “No.” Augmented, the question 
many times has been asked whether or not you could move a division 
from point A to point B with Air Force resources—that is, tactical 
— plus other resources, CR AF being included—and the answer 
is “Yes.” 

Kor some of the outside cargo items, this would take a C—133. 
Furthermore, whether or not we could do it, and do many other things 
at the same time, that gets into a different matter. 

Mr. Fioop. That was not my question. 

General Horioway. No, sir; I was answering Mr. Sikes’ question. 

Mr. Froop. That was not a part of mine. 

My question has always been, always has been since right after the 
Battle of the First Bull Run, two divisions, one to Suez and one to 
Dj: ikarta, Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock. Y ou cannot do it. That 
is what you will have to do, and you cannot do it. 

With everything you have got, CRAF and carrier pigeons, all to- 
gether, it cannot be done. You cannot take two combat divisions 
5,000 miles in opposite directions, and that is what you will have to 
do unless the other guy is crazy, and he is not. That is the problem. 

This is not an airlift hearing. 

Let us not get into that or we will be here until midnight. 

It cannot be done. You want to say it cannot be done? Don't say 
that. Do not say that you can do that unless you want to. If you 
want to, go ahead. 
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Take my 15 minutes and show me how, or if you would rather not, 
do not. 

General Hotioway. If you are not asking me, I am not going to. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not blame you. That is not your problem. 

General Hottoway. That is a matter of division size and interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to debate that with me? 

General Hottoway. Two full-blown divisions, I agree. 

Mr. Froop, That is what I am talking about, Skipper. I am not 
talking about platoons. This is no game for boys. 

General Hotioway. I know you are not. 

Mr. Foon. I have not got an airlift, but with every Secretary of 
Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, everybody above lieutenant colonel, 
there is not a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force who agrees with 
anything anybody says except me, in the last 10 years. Everybody 
else above field grade has to; I know. 

If you want to stay downtown, you have to agree or get out of 
here. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. I yield to my friend over there. If you have any further 
examination, I yield to you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. My only purpose in getting into CRAF at this time 
was to make sure that what is programed in the 1961 budget will out- 
fit the 211 aircraft in the program with the necessary equipment to 
fulfill the mission they are supposed to do. 

General Frirpman. I think the answer to that is that this is eor- 
rect. 

Mr. Liapscoms. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much for your presentation and we will now take 
up the next item having to do with missiles. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1960, 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. MARK E. BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. OSMOND J. RITLAND, COMMANDER, AIR FORCE BALLIS- 
TIC MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

MAJ. GEN. B. K. HOLLOWAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. CARL W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. R. E. GREER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR GUIDED 

MISSILES 
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MAJ. GEN. T. A. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. J. W. O'NEILL, DEPUTY COMMANDER, BALLISTIC MISSILES, 
AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 

coL. W. E. LEONHARD, DEPUTY COMMANDER, FACILITIES, AIR 
FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMAND 

cOoL. H. L. EVANS, ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMMANDER, SPACE PRO- 
GRAMS, AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 

A. J. HEINZMANN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LEWIS C. MEYER, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

COL. T. A. PHILLIPS, CHIEF, MISSILE PROGRAMS DIVISION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. J. L. BLANK, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

Program and financing 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 





1. Missile procurement and production. -.......-|.-.-...---...-.. $667, 700,000 | $1, 081, 700, 000 

2: CCRT GOES I ia ogo gases |onaeesecnccsapen 614, 400, 000 802, 000, 000 

3. Development, test, and evaluation support-..-|.......------.- 1, 175, 900, 000 | 966, 300, 000 

Total ODIGAtIOIM. . 1c ccc cncctccccseccssesesel co ceeseedssssc~ 2, 458, 000, 000 2. 850, 000, 000 

Financing: 

Unousatens Calne rcuine Gt Wild... ~.--2 5). cw ccanbdaaccensheuscdauectesence —219, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from: ‘Aircraft, 
missiles, and related procurement (Air Force)” 

(78 BRRb, Bi oxic nncccccueosscescuccaedoakboeeeee ee ee | eee 

Advances and reimbursementsfrom other accounts: 

Military assistance orders-_--- ~dnieoagddGbds dea biewdbenesnoensen = 86, O00, G00 foo ncnccwsenssne 

Unobligated balance carried forward_-...........--.|---------.---.-- 219, 000, 000 393, 000, 000 

Wow Gees GIIITEY « oo ncniccccuccecsdcccces|ecececdudu’ -...-| 2,465, 550,000 3, 024, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
OE OID hada haste nirinn cine sn da lninta eb cindamiedidie eels $2, 540, 550,000 | $3,024, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Advanced 

Research Projects Agency, Department of De- 
$00nne”” 170 br td iiaeds nce cece cnn gucannaonsiems ee Me | ee ee : 








Appropriiats (OGG) 6 ois ccs ccactciauivennssebewennuecbebnde 2, 465, 550, 000 3, 024, 000, 000 


a 


Object classification 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


03 Transportation of things.................-..--. sieicsieie eal wie dae cacagd $4, 780, 000 $8, 705, 000 


ie TOON St coda k jaan ee cane een 2, 421, 584, 000 2, 824, 586, 300 
1 LARS Ane WIE sinc. oc ccic cont we dei euedstene<cueeeeed 31, 636, 000 16, 708, 700 
Tote) ObUGEHNNE ss t5..0..dp.-cssenncceameelbons kl ake hasennee 2, 458, 000, 000 2, 850, 000, 000 


Mr. Sueprparp. General Bradley, will you proceed with your state- 
ment and we will not interrupt you until you have completed it. 


StareMeNtT or Deputy Cur or Srarr, MATeriet, Heapquarrers, 
USAF 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
continuing the presentation of the Air Force fiscal year 1961 procure- 
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ment budget estimates, I will cover next the “Missile procurement” 
appropriation. 

In view of the special interest which this committee has shown in 
the ballistic missile area, I have with me today Major General Ritland, 
the commander of the Air Force Ballistic Missiles Division, of the 
Air Research and Development Command, who will give a detailed 
presentation on all phases of the development and production pro- 
grams for ballistic missiles. I will cover first the highlights of this 
year’s budget request. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1961 provides for the continued 
modernization and equipping of our strategic, tactical, and air defense 
forces with ballistic missiles, guided missiles, drones, and decoys in 
support of the approved force structure. There are two general cate- 
gories of missiles—ballistic missiles and other missiles. 

Our production programs for missiles have, during the past year, 
progressed substantially as scheduled. Adjustments have been made 
during fiscal year 1960 which were consistent with operational and 
production objectives. 

Following the pattern in my presentation of the aircraft appropria- 
tion, I will highlight each weapon system for which we are requesting 
fiscal year 1961 funds. The budget justification book provides de- 
tailed funding information on each system. The details of the fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 missile procurement appropriations are 
furnished under the missile procurement tab, pages 31 through 52, of 
the budget justification book. 

On this first table is shown the total of the adjusted fiscal year 1960 
missile appropriation and the estimated fiscal year 1961 budget re- 
quest, broken into two categories: ballistic missiles and other missiles. 


TaBLe I.—Depariment of the Air Force—Missile procurement appropriation 
fiscal year 1961 


[Millions of dollars] 











Summary Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
SN ak ot Bre ee al be 1, 739. 2 2, 259.3 
I oo Ee So Ug kD. ee ee ea cae le 865. 1 773.7 
I ca = 2, 604. 3 3, 024.0 





The dollars shown opposite each item include not only the cost of 
the missile but the cost of peculiar ground support equipment and 
spare parts. The fiscal year 1961 estimate of $3 billion is an increase 
over fiscal year 1960 of $400 million. Ballistic missiles show an in- 
crease and other missiles show a decrease. I will first cover the ballis- 
tic missile category. 

The ballistic missile program of $2.2 billion, estimated for fiscal 
year 1961, is an increase of $500 million over funds programed in 
fiscal year 1960. 

The $975 million for the ATLAS in this year’s budget request pro- 
vide for continued delivery of missiles through fiscal year 1961 toward 
the present Air Force objective of 13 squadrons. 

The $788 million for the TITAN is keyed to a program of equipping 
14 squadrons. 

The $368 million for the MINUTEMAN is for continued high 


priority effort on this second generation ICBM. Under present plans, 
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our production rate will build up to help meet future force require- 
ments. 

You will note that in addition to the ATLAS, TITAN, and 
MINUTEMAN ballistic missiles, two new line items appear in this 
category. These are satellite systems and DYNASOAR boosters. 

The $60 million shown against satellite systems cover startup de- 
velopment costs for initiating quantities of flight hardware and 
ground support equipment for the proposed operational programs of 
SAMOS, the reconnaissance satellite, and MIDAS, the missile warn- 
ing device. The majority of cost for these space programs is, of 
course, contained in the research and development appropriation. 

The funds requested for DYNASOAR boosters are needed to pro- 
vide TITAN boosters in support of the early flight test program for 
the DYNASOAR boost glide vehicle. 

The general support line item includes common standard items of 
ground support equipment, spare components, and parts needed to 
support the operational inventory of ballistic missiles. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed with the other missiles cate- 
gory, General Ritland will discuss in some detail, major aspects of the 
entire ballistic missile and space programs. 


SrareMENT oF CommANnpberR, Atk Force Batutstic Misstte Drviston, 
Agr RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


General Ririanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure for me to come before you today. As you know, last 
April I replaced General Schriever as commander of the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division when he was reassigned to command the 
ARDC. 

My prepared statement will be quite brief as I will be covering the 
Air Force space programs as well as the ballistic missile programs in 
a classified briefing. In presenting the fiscal year 1961 budget esti- 
mates for the Air Force ballistic missiles and space programs, I will 
cover not only those funds contained in the missile procurement ap- 
propriation, but also the funds contained in other appropriations, in 
order to give you a complete package. I believe it is appropriate to 
point out our awareness of the urgency of these programs in this 
dynamic period. As this committee and the Congress have realized, 
the forces which evolve from these programs and the uses we make 
of them are extremely important in this day of nuclear weapons, bal- 
listic missiles, and compressed flight times. 

In developing these systems the unique management approach used 
was, in my opinion, a major contribution toward the progress we 
have made to date. This approach has been explained to this com- 
mittee before and, to the extent feasible, I generally continue to 
operate under such procedures today. However, the interest which 
has been generated by these programs has caused the scope of review 
to be broadened considerably. I am convinced that the streamlined 
management. techniques which have been used are sound. I feel 
strongly that certain of these techniques are of critical importance to 
our space systems if we are to compress leadtimes between the estab- 
lishment of technical feasibility and the realization of a useful opera- 
tional system. 

Let me now turn briefly to our space systems and identify for you 
what we consider to be the strategic role in space, You will recall 
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that the Air Force was given the responsibility for the development 
of several space systems and projects. Included among the systems 
were DISCOVERER, SAMOS, and MIDAS, which I will discuss in 
more detail later. I feel that it is very important to emphasize the 
vital necessity for satellite operations and, particularly, the tremendous 
potential we see for improving our deterrent posture. In consideration 
of the speed with which a missile attack could occur, and the limita- 
tions of our present warning system, satellite reconnaissance and 
early warning could very well be vital to our national survival. 

You will note that I do not differentiate between ballistic missiles 
and military space weapon systems. They are complementary. and 
collectively must provide an important part of the Nation's fiture 
security. The ballistic missile foundation, of both experience and 
hardware, which we have laid in 5 short years has provided us with 
an important reinforcement for our space weapon systems. We are 
certain that technological advances will allow us to achieve the tre- 
mendous military potential we see in the field of space. In the last 
year we have made significant progress, which I will report to you 
today. 

In my briefing I will outline for you our accomplishments to this 
point in time and what we expect to achieve in the year before us. 
To highlight a few areas I believe you will be interested in: 

1. The reliability and accuracies we have achieved with both the 
THOR and ATLAS missiles; 

2. The TITAN status to date; 

3. Construction at our operational sites which, despite the size of 
the program and complexities encountered, is proceeding well within 
the prescribed time requirements; 

4. The official transfer of the THOR weapon system from a research 
and development vehicle to a fully operational deployed weapon 
system; and 

5. The results of the DISCOVERER satellites tests. 

As I detail the programs which I have highlighted, please do not 
hesitate to ask any questions which will assist you in understanding 
or evaluating these programs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Since this committee is quite familiar with the configurations of 
the ballistic missiles which are on display, I shall not discuss them in 
detail but they will be available for reference if the need arises. 

To present a complete package, I should like first to discuss the 
four weapon systems. 

THOR PROGRAM 


As you know, the THOR test program, research and development 
program, has been completed. The executive management of the 
THOR program has been turned over to the Air Materiel Command 
for logistics and continued support. First, to show the state of 
deployment of the THOR weapon system from the date of contract 
to the first squadron available date. 

We expedited that by almost a month and that squadron has been 
turned over as well as several others which are now in operational 
status. 

The 4th Squadron, first two positions, one and two here, [indi- 
cating] have been turned over to the RAF and the last three positions 
will be turned over, one each month, ending in 
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From a capabilities point of view, we attained this coverage of 
the Soviet Union. Our minimum targeting distance would be 
miles, which is not necessarily important in this particular situation, 
but there is a maximum range of 1,500 miles. Warheads available 
for this weapon system are with another alternate warhead 
in the order of ‘ 

The accuracy obtained in the test program on the THOR has been 
below specifications; namely, below and I would say opera- 
tionally we could expect an accuracy of with this warhead 
system. 

Next, the ATLAS program. 

















ATLAS PROGRAM 


This chart shows a summary of the entire program by calendar 
years, fiscal years, and operational squadron dates, as well as develop- 
ment milestones and missiles produced to attain this program. The 
colored code here is representative of the soft installations, first; four 
25-pound per square inch overpressure in this area, and the 100- 
pound per square inch in this particular area [indicating]. 

From a development point of view, we expect to make our first all 
inertial guidance flight with the D missile tomorrow, scheduled for 
flight tomorrow. 

This is the component that will go into this ist Squadron [indi- 
cating |. 

These are radio inertially guided and the nose cone full scale is ex- 
pected here later on in this particular year. 

We will start our testing in the environment for this configuration in 
this particular year and we will complete our last flight of the D-series 
which is this particular vehicle for the squadrons in this period of 
time | indicating]. 

The E coming in here, and going clear on out to the end of the pro- 
gram, I might add. 

The missile required to do this particular job is divided between the 
research and development vehicles, operationally going into the in- 
ventory, and special vehicles for space work included in the special 
vehicles which are the SAMOS and MIDAS boosters, plus NASA 
programs we are doing for them. 

I should like to emphasize that the dollars requested in this ap- 
propriation for 1961 do not include any boosters for the NASA pro- 
gram. They only include the Air Force programs at this time. 

_ The total program calls for ———— missiles at this particular point 
in time. 

From a configuration point of view, the 1st Squadron is configured 
with two complexes. They are both in soft configuration. The first 
complex is vertically stored and it is really a research and develop- 
ment type launcher. 

_Since our objective and directive was to attain an operational capa- 
bility at the earliest possible date, we in fact moved the type of in- 
stallations we had at Canaveral to Vandenberg so we could get our 
first early capability which was in August of this year (1959). 

The second configuration, we have taken and reduced much of the 
equipment by placing the missile in a horizontal or coffin configuration, 
raising the missile and then launching it. 
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We have also reduced the lengths of guidance arms to 2,000 feet 
from 5,000 feet, to reduce land required for the installations in the 
field. 

We have the horizontal storage MOD III guidance system. We 
have a capability of the copper nose cone or the MARK III ablating 
nose cone. 

This is a lighter nose cone in the reentry vehicle. 

This is the building block [indicating] for the squadrons to follow. 

This [indicating] is the 1st Squadron at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base and this complex here [indicating] is the building blocks that go 
into the other squadrons in the field. 

If you could visualize other squadrons or other complexes on one 
of these things, we have two complexes with two guidance systems in 
the same building. It is identically the same configuration and we 
have only one squadron in this configuration. It is at Warren 
Air Force Base, now nearing completion. It should be completed in 
another month or so. 

It still is soft with horizontal storage. 

To gain military effectiveness we have changed the configuration 
to this same building block I discussed earlier and placed three of 
these for a squadron 18 miles apart. We have two squadrons in this 
particular configuration but they are identical generally in configura- 
tion as shown here [indicating]. 

With the installation of an all inertial guidance system, we were 
able to eliminate the costly ground guidance system by placing an all 
inertial guidance system in the missile and at the same time we have 
put the missile underground, still in the same general configuration, 
allowing it to be raised and fired. 

This is the 1 by 9 placement. 

We have placed these single holes, thereby increasing the enemy 
aiming points; namely, three aiming points here [indicating] and 
9 here [indicating] for one squadron. 

We have three squadrons in this configuration, all inertial guidance, 
25 pounds per square inch, with an improved ATLAS missile, the E 
missile. 

Next, we have taken the configuration in a silo. This is a silo lift 
installation. We have six squadrons identically spaced around this 
area [indicating] but since they are hard, we are able to reduce the 
distance between various holes in the ground so that we can economize 
on communications and logistic support. 

From this transition one can see that we have taken the approach 
of dispersion and hardness. 

This [indicating] is a final configuration which, from a cost effec 
tiveness point of view, is the most effective. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1959 IN THE ATLAS PROGRAM 


We did activate one-half of the first squadron. 

The ATLAS MERCURY entered into the space programs in the 
MERCURY flight and a lunar boost program in November of this 
year (1959). 

The ATLAS booster functioned perfectly in this particular case. 
It was one of the upper stages, the third stage, did not work. 
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In this particular MERCURY shot, while the flight was successful, 
the booster did not separate but the NASA people did receive good 
information. 

We had a total of 28 flights in 1959 with the ATLAS program, 
19 of which were successful. 

At this point in time we had under construction, or checkout, 
- squadrons Jeading into our operational inventory. 

In the 1960 milestones we have already flown our first operational 
MARK III ablating nose cone. 

We intend to fly our first series E all-inertial missile in June of this 
year and we expect to launch a total of ———— missiles, including the 
completion of the D program and continuing the E program. 

We will activate ———— squadrons in this year and with the one 
in 1959, that will make ———— squadrons activated in the ATLAS 
program in 1960. 

In ——— squadrons, that completes the ATLAS program at this 
particular point in time, that will be under construction or checkout. 





TITAN PROGRAM 


In regard to the TITAN program in the same format [indicating ], 
we have operational dates, development, and the missiles produced to 
attain the objectives in this particular program. 

From an operational point of view, our first TITAN squadron 
enters the inventory in June of 1961. 

This will be in a configuration that I will discuss later. 

This [indicating] is the TITAN II, which will be all-inertial, in- 
silo launch and with storable fuel. 

From a development point of view, we started our first flight test 
in February of last year and in February of this year we attained our 
first altitude start with the second stage. 

This, in fact, was duplicated twice with two completely successful 
flights. We intended to make an in-silo launch later this year and 
later on in 1961 we will start our all-inertial flight testing for this 
particular group of squadrons. 

The missiles required for this entire program are divided up into 
operational, research and development, and these [indicating] are 
the boosters that General Bradley mentioned coming in for the 
DYNASOAR program later on in the latter part of calendar year 
1961. 

With regard to the configurations, we have two. 

The first installation of six squadrons will be what we call a 3-by-3 
100 pound per square inch, radio inertial, with a silo lift firing from 
the surface. 

Here | indicating] are the missile silos. 

This [indicating] is a fuel silo. 

This [indicating] is an equipment silo for the maintenance and 
operation of the missile. 

_ We have a launch control center, power center, and radars all 
in the hardened configuration. 

The last eight equadrons will be in the unitary installation, 100 
pounds per square inch hardened, with storeable fuel, all inertial 
guidance, and in silo Jaunch. 
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You can see the flame that will develop go out the side of the 
silo, which allows the gases to escape and the missile to be launched 
from this position [indicating] rather than being raised in the silo. 

The distance between different silos is 7 miles, similar to the 
ATLAS dispersal program. 

In the 3 by 3 we have a squadron made up of 3 of these, and 
they are dispersed 18 miles. 


THE HIGHLIGHTS IN THE TITAN ICBM PROGRAM 


SAC personnel started in May of 1959 in training and they have 
been in factories learning about the missile and equipment. We have 
completed our thorough study of the noncryogenic feasibility pro- 
gram in August of last year. 

We have started our silo launch test facility. 

We have conducted six flights, four of them successful and two of 
them failures. 

Four squadrons are under construction and/or checkout, and a sys- 
tem test facility has been under construction for the silo-launch test 
program. 

In 1960 we have conducted these first two objectives; namely, 
ignition of the second stage in flight. We have had closed loop 
guided flight with an excellent degree of accuracy at 5,050 statute 
miles. 

We expect to launch the first missile from our operational test 
facility in October. 

We will accomplish an in-silo launch toward the end of calendar 
1960. 

We expect to launch missiles in the development program 
and squadrons will be under construction or checkout in 
calendar year 1960. 








MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


With regard to MINUTEMAN program, here is the research and 
development summary: 

In the MINUTEMAN we have two configurations. One is the 
hard, dispersed configuration and the other is the train mobile con- 
figuration. 

We expect to have our engineering inspection, which defines the 
environment, missiles, and completed system, in June of this year. 

We expect to make our first pad launching of the complete missile, 
all three stages, in ! 

Our first in-silo launch of a completed missile will be in 
and building up of our operational hard force starting in mid-1962. 
The mobile system is about months behind the hard, dispersed 
system. 

Our engineering inspection will be conducted in this year, probably 
later in November, rather than in August, as shown on this chart 
{indicating}. 

Our first mobile launch will be conducted in calendar year ——— 
building up with our mobile inventory in the beginning of calendar 
year ; 
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These are the missiles required to pursue this particular program. 

Our total of ———— missiles will be ———— mobile-launched, 
in the silo-launched, and ———— from the pad launch, on these particu- 
lar calendar years [indicating]. 

From an operational point of view the Air Force goal is a program 
ending at ——— along this dotted line [indicating]. 

This is the single production plant and the single assembly and 
recycle plant [indicating]. 

With the dual capability or two such plants, this is a line [indicat- 





ing] that shows we could have ——— missiles by midcalendar year 
1964. 
The mobile configuration begins in calendar ———— building up to 
missiles by 
This will give us ——— hardened, dispersed squadrons of 
missiles each and ———— mobile squadrons of ———— missiles each, 
giving a total of ———— in our Air Force goal total. 


From the configuration point of view, we have somewhat the same 
in-silo launch installation. 
The missiles will be placed 5 miles apart and this will be a launch 


control center to control ———— missiles. 
The launch control center will be hardened at ———— pounds per 
square inch because of its control requirements to launch ———— mis- 


siles and in a squadron each control center will have a capability of 
launching the — missiles, but not on the reaction time of the 
MINUTEMAN missile. 
Under mobile configuration, we have ———— missiles per train and 
launch control center. The train will be mobile, moving from 
point to point, depending on the intelligence cycle or the identity of 
this location to be determined. 

We have started our all-inertial guidance test on the sled track at 
Holloman. We have fired two full duration runs on the first and 
second stage engines. 

These tests were in the heavy case, not the flight weight. We are 
just getting into that at the present time. 

The mobile program was approved and was on contract and has been 
on contract since August of last year. 

We selected the warhead, production of the missile assembly first 
stage production, which has sited, and the first operational site 
has been selected at ———— Air Force Base. 

These are four full-scale in-silo launches which have been made in 
1959 to demonstrate the in-silo launch feasibility. 

With regard to the 1960 program, we will complete our silo develop- 
ment program. 

We will be flying flight weight cases in these last three [indicating]. 

We have conducted one in February and there is one due practically 
aly moment now. 

We have scheduled to test our prototype rail car and we will conduct 
our first full-scale launch from Canaveral. 

Gentlemen, this has been a review of the programs, milestones, and 
the squadron configurations. 
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SITE ACTIVATION 


One of the important things we all overlook in the ballistic missiles 
program is site activation. 

We speak of ratios that the missile itself is 10, 20 percent of the 
total weapons system and 80 percent being in the construction, ground 
support equipment, ground operating equipment required to launch 
the missile in the field. 

Likewise, one could say that 80 percent of the total system is prob- 
ably represented in this area [indicating]. 

I would like now to show the charts of the activation schedules at 
each of these particular missiles programs. 

You can see from the code the first part here [indicating] is design 
time, construction time, and installation and checkout time with the 
operational date coming along in here with the green arrows for the 
entire ATLAS program for the 13 squadrons compared with our 
flight programs for development while we will have completed the 
test program for the D series which ends here indicating). and the 
E program, which will be completed well before the rest of the mis- 
siles are in the field. 

The important thing to note here is the tremendous activity in 
calendar year 1960 inthe ATLAS program. 

It starts up here [indicating] and we are finally checking out the 
last half of the Warren Squadron, but every squadron will have some 
activity in 1960 predominantly in the construction area. 

The same chart for the TITAN shows that the major portion of 
activity occurs in calendar year 1961, using the same codes, same 
schedule. 

This is carried through the 6th and 14th squadrons. 

The ATLAS was predominant in 1960 and construction in the 
TITAN program was in 1961. 

In the MINUTEMAN program, we must remember we are talking 
about missiles per squadron rather than 10 in the other configurations 
of ATLAS and TITAN. 

Here our major activity occurs in 1962 and this is the proposed 
followon program for a total of ———- MINUTEMAN missiles by 
the middle of calendar year 1964. 

The completion of all of these programs means that we will have 
this many missiles on stand, ready to fire versus time. 

The blue shows the pounds per square inch soft squadrons. 

The gray shows the pounds per square inch over pressure. 

The mobile and the hard, including the ATLAS, TITAN, and 
THOR and MINUTEMAN hard configuration versus years, versus 
numbers, are shown there, also. 










SPACE 





PROGRAMS 









Next, I would like to discuss our space programs. 
One of the important assets of the ballistic missiles program has 
been the provision of a base for space activities. 

At our local complex out there, including ARDC, AMC, and SAC, 
we have the organization in being and have heen in the ballistic and 
space business for several years, since 1954. 
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We have management concepts, personnel, production and procure- 
ment capabilities, hardware, and above all, a sense of urgency we 
have been pursuing in the ballistic missiles program in the last 514 

ears. 

' More specifically, we have our space programs divided into two 
areas, one we call projects and the other is our systems. ‘These are 
the ones I will discuss later today in detail. 

The ABLE program, you will recall the paddlewheel, still up in 
space, with a 23,000-mile apogee and a perigee of 136 miles. 

Two more lunar probes of ATLAS configuration. We expect to 
fire on the 8th of March a space probe out into deep space in the 
vicinity of Venus. 

Transit is an ARPA project we expect to fly in April. TIROS isa 
NASA project involving weather reconnaissance. We expect to fire 
a missile in March. 

COURIER is a communications ARPA project which we will fire 
in June. We are, of course, participating in the NASA program 
for boosting their man in space under Project Mercury. 

The DYNASOAR program is just beginning, and we will have a 
booster responsibility for that. Project 609A is a follow-on of the 
NASA SCOUT program. 

From the space systems point of view we have DISCOVERER, 
SAMOS, and MIDAS. 

The DISCOVERER program from a conceptual point of view. 
We launched the THOR and the AGENA second stage at the top 
from Vandenberg Air Force Base. The concept is to place it into a 
precise polar orbit. After it is in orbit, we command and control 
and program the satellite to perform this kind of maneuver, tipping 
down ata precise pomt over the Hawaiian area, down 60 degrees, eject 
a capsule and recover by parachute in the vicinity of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

‘To date we have launched 10 DISCOVERER vehicles. The last 
two have been failures because of the failure in the THOR system it- 
self. Eight have been launched successfully. Six of these eight 
have been placed in a precise polar orbit. The two that did not go 
into orbit were because we had too much weight on the AGENA 
stage because of the precision of injection. 

We have commanded the six in orbit under five different situations. 
We have ejected twice in this system but we have failed to recover. 
The next try at this will be sometime around the week of the 10th for 
the next DISCOVERER flight. 

The SAMOS, from the objectives point of view. Our objective is to 
develop a reconnaissance satellite system, a system capable of provid- 
ing reconnaissance information which will permit photographic cov- 
erage of selected areas of the earth. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

The MIDAS, using the ATLAS and AGENA stage, orbits at 





miles above the earth. ———— such satellites will give continuous cov- 
erage of the Soviet Union and will give instantaneous and direct read- 
out by observing missile launchings in the Soviet Union, observing 
them in the satellite, reading them out and relaying it to a command 
and control center in the United States. 
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From a ground support system required for this effort we have here 
the legend of the DISCOVERER stations, which have been in opera- 
tion for a year, one at Vandenberg and Arguello, one in Alaska, and 
one in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The MIDAS development program involves the little diamonds 
with stations at Canaveral, Arguello, and Vandenberg and the Ha- 
waiian Islands where we can observe the launches of our own missiles, 

The SAMOS program is represented by the red marks with readout 
stations in the United States. 

From a total scheduling point of view, we have our first DISCOVER 
go-ahead in January 1958. To date we have launched 10 missiles, 
one is expected to go now with a follow-on program as shown here in 
calendar year 1960. 

The MIDAS program, the go-ahead was received m April 1959, 
We did conduct our first test at Canaveral last week. The ATLAS 
vehicle performed perfectly but at separation something happened, 
which we have not positively identified yet, and the AGENA stage 
failed to go in orbit. Our next flight will be in April, and then we 
will move to Vandenberg to attain our polar orbits for better identifi- 
cation of missile launches in Russia. 

The SAMOS program, we got the go-ahead in 1956 and have been 
pete this particular program on a development and planning 

asis. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

This has been a brief summary of the missile and space programs 
undergoing project engineering at the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division. If we have time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to show you 
a 10-minute film which shows pictorially 

Mr. Suepparp. You have the time and I wish you would use it, 
please. 

(At this point a film was presented. ) 





FISCAL DATA 


General Rirtanp. Mr. Chairman, from a total appropriations point 

of view, the following funds are required in 1961 for the ballistic 
missile program : 
P-200, “Missile procurement,” “$2,131 million; “Military construc- 
tion,” P-800, $285 million; in the “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation,” P—600, $56 million; for a total of $2,472 million for the 
ballistic missile programs. 

In the space programs from the total appropriation point of view, 
the 200 series, “Missile procurement,” $60 million; P-800, “Military 
construction,” $17 million; in the “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation,” $256 million; for a total of $333 million for space pro- 
grams as presented to the committee. 

This concludes my classified presentation within which I have en- 
deavored to present fully the ballistic missile and space program re- 
quirements, which total $2,250.3 million, included in the “Missile pro- 
curement” appropriation, consisting of $974.9 million for ATLAS, 
s788 million for TITAN, $368.3 million for MINUTEMAN, $68 mil- 
lion for space systems, and $51.1 million for general support. 
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As the JUPITER missile was developed by the Army, my office 
had no responsibility for this system. However, development of this 
weapon has been completed and its accuracy and reliability, like the 
THOR, substantiated. Deployment of the JUPITER to MAP coun- 
tries is progressing satisfactorily and use of the JUPITER for space 
work is continuing. 

These funds will allow us to proceed with the required develop- 
ment and operational hardware to meet the established force goals of 
the ballistic missile program, as well as the development milestones 
which have been indicated during my presentation. 

if there are no further questions, General Bradley at this time will 
discuss the “Other missiles” category of this appropriation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. At this point I would like to have you insert in the 
record certain fiscal data tables which you have prepared for the 
committee. 

Please also insert in the record a table showing the application of 
additional funds aproved by the Congress for ballistic missiles, as well 
as the source and application of funds for the MACE missile. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the Committee. ) 


ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprparp. How many squadrons of ATLAS will be fully 
funded ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Sir, the fiscal year 1961 budget for the first time 
includes an amount for full funding. Previously, the ballistic mis- 
sile program has been financed on what we call an incremental basis— 
that is, a level-of-effort basis—to cover the contractual costs—produc- 
tion and R. & D. costs during the fiscal period under consideration. 

As I say, in fiscal 1961 we are fully financing the ATLAS program, 
and the amount contained in the fiscal year 1961 budget for that pur- 
pose is $325 million out of the total of $974.9 million requested in the 
“Missile procurement” appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your estimated cost for the remainder of 
the squadrons, please? 

General Frrepman. There is $480 million more required in fiscal 
year 1962, as we see the requirement now, and $95 million additional 
in fiscal year 1963. That completes the financing of the 13-ATLAS 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Surprarp. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Are these figures you are giving only for this account 
and do not involve military construction 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; they do not, although I have similar 
figures for other appropriations covering the period which I have 
— and I will be glad to give them now or insert them in the 
record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please insert them in the record. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the Committee.) 
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Mr. Suerparp. How does the cost per missile of the ground sup- 
port equipment, including the nonconstruction hardware in the silo, 
compare with that presented to the Congress last year and the one 
used for the fiscal year 1959 budget ? 

General Frrepman. For the ATLAS, the complete missile cost, less 
the warhead, is $1.9 million. Cost of major components—that is, air- 
frame, propulsion, guidance, and reentry vehicle—amounts to $1.9 
million. The total is $1.9 million, broken down: $1.1 million, air- 
frame; $0.4 million, propulsion; $0.2 million, guidance; $0.2 million, 
reentry vehicle. 

As I recall, Mr. Chairman, this is approximately the per missile 
cost that we have used pretty much down the line except for, I think, 
the first missiles. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that include ground support ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Suepparp. The question was, and I repeat: How does the cost 
per missile of the ground support equipment, including the noncon- 
struction hardware in the silo, compare with that presented to the 
committee last year and the one used for the fiscal year 1959 budget? 
That was the point of my question. 

General Frrepman. I would like Mr. Meyer to respond to that. 

Mr. Meyer. The cost in the 1959 budget for ATLAS was $108.4 mil- 
lion for ground support equipment only. We have estimated the 
radio inertial 3 by 3 soft configuration was $20.1 million per squadren, 
the all-inertial 1 by 9 at 25 p.s.i., $23 million per squadron, and the 
all-intertial 1 by 9 100 p.s.i. is the same cost, $25 million. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How does that compare with the figure presented to 
the committee last year and the one used for fiscal 1959? I want the 
comparison, if I may, please. 

Mr. Meyer. They are basically the same, sir. There have been cost 
increases in the 25 p.s.i. and in the 1 by 9 configurations. Last year 
we were pretty far back on the cost curve and did not have as accurate 
costing as we have today. I think the increases have been in the 
magnitude of between $1.5 million and $2 million per squadron. In 
other words, that would be $18.5 million. 

Mr. Suepparn. Is this an estimated figure or a factual figure? If 
not, I want the factual figure as near as you can give it. 

Mr. Meyer. The amounts I gave you on the record—those amounts [ 
are the factual figures that we estimate today. | 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are relating now to the comparisons? 

Mr. Mryer. The comparison is that last year at the same time we 
estimated about $18.5 million versus $20 million, and about $21 mil- 
lion versus $23 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the gentleman yield for a question on costs? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Srxrs. What is the present day cost per ATLAS missile, the 
cost of the missile itself? 

Mr. Meyer. $1.9 million, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. $1.9 million is the cost of the missile. What is the cost 
of maintenance of a missile for a year? 
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Mr. Meyer. We are figuring about $5.3 million per squadron. 

Mr. Srxes. $5.3 million per squadron of 10 missiles for a year? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What causes that high maintenance cost? 

General Friepman. That figure is for maintenance of equipment. 
Would you want to carry on from there as to what is involved ? 

Colonel O’Nemu. This figure, the one Mr. Meyer gave, is for mainte- 
nance of equipment for an entire squadron, so the cost per missile, 
which is the question asked, would be this figure divided by 10. 

Mr. Srxes. I asked: Why is there this high maintenance cost? 
Supply it for the record if you don’t have it now. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the Committee.) 

General Rrrtanp. At the present time we feel that the life of an 
ATLAS or TITAN, with proper maintenance and refurbishing or 
changing of components, will be in the order of ————. I mean con- 
tinued maintenance. 

Mr. Srxes. How often must it be overhauled, in the manner that 
ammunition must be overhauled, for instance ? 

General Rittanp. At the present time we do not have, you might 
say, consumption data in this respect. We are gaining this informa- 
tion continuously. At the present time we have ‘had an ATLAS mis- 
sile on the stand at Vandenberg for the past 3 or 4 months, and it has 
been in a state of readiness about 98 percent of the time. Of course, 
you do not go clear through the launch sequence down to filling the 
fuel. 

Mr. Sixes. How will you determine when overhaul is required 

General Rrruanp. We probably w ill not overhaul the entire missile. 
We will replace parts such as the engine package, take it back for re- 
furbishing, guidance components, but from a total missile point of 
view I do not think we would. 

Mr. Stxes. How would you determine when these operations must 
be performed ? 

General Rrrnanp. We are gaining this information now in the 
THOR program. They will be returning missiles from the United 
Kingdom for training launches, and as they come back from England 
we are checking the status of the missile before it is launched to see if 
we can make the determination of how often this will have to be done. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a spare-parts buy as for aircraft? You 
remember what happened to us on spare parts in the last hundred 
years. Will we get into that with this pigeon ? 

General Rrrtanp. We hope not, sir. 

General Brapiey. I will talk about it. We are endeavoring to 
handle it more scientifically and better than in the past. However, 
we are starting in a new area here. We have to learn about the spare- 
parts requirement for these, too. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know. I understand there are so many, many, many 
parts to one of these birds. One of the scandals, one of the great out- 
rages as far as this committee is concerned has been the whole spare- 
parts program since we started buying monkey wrenches. That has 
been one of the big headaches for this subcommittee. 

Now we are entering a new weapon, a new era, a new system, 
What is your thinking/ What is your programing? Are you going 
to have this happen all over again just because it 1s something new / 
Or will we benefit by the shocking experience in aircraft ? 

General Braptey. We are definitely trying to benefit by our expe- 
rience in the past. We are setting up a new system for support of 
these weapons and on an entirely new basis whereby the support 
depot will have electronics data processing machines that will actually 
keep track of the inventory of spare parts and the consumption of 
spare parts at the bases, and a spare part will be automatically fur- 
nished to the base without their having to submit a requisition. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the present status and planned operational 
dates for the ATLAS all-inertial guidance missiles ? 

General Ririanp. The first all-inertial guidance squadrons come in 
1961. We have not flown that missile yet, on the earlier chart I pre- 
sented. We will fly that missile, from the development point of view, 
this year. However, we will be flying the guidance all-interial com- 
ponents tomorrow, we hope. 

Mr. SueprarD. How does the effectiveness of the ATLAS without 
all-interial guidance compare to the missile with all-inertial guidance! 

General Rirtanp. From a weapon system point of view, the radio 
inertial has to be tied to the ground guidance system, which means 
you must then bring your missiles close by. Otherwise, one ground 
guidance system is too expensive to handle one missile. 

All-inertial guidance allows you to disperse the missiles widely 
around without the dependence on a ground-guided system that is 
extremely expensive. 

Mr. SueprarD, So in the inertial aspect of my question it is a col- 
lective situation, meaning it is comparable one factor with the other 
on the dispersal of your units? 

General Rrrianp. The all-inertial is necessary for dispersal from 
an economy point of view. 

Mr. Srepparp. I wish you would compare for the committee the 
effect of the application of all of the additional missile funds approved 
by Congress last year on the ATLAS program instead of the action 
you took. There was a difference there, and I wish you would explain 
it, please. 

cone! FrrepMan. Sir, I think you are referring to the $85 million 
add-on which the Congress appropriated last year. 

Mr. SuHepPparp. Yes. 

General Friepman. The amount contained in the President’s 
budget in fiscal year 1960 was $594.2 million. The $85 million was 
applied as an add-on and utilized as an add-on to the ATLAS missile 
to provide for the engineering for the 100 p.s.i, missile and related 
GSE. The GSE cost to convert the 8th and 9th Squadrons to a hun- 
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dred p.s.i. to provide for the procurement of GSE, costs for the 100 
p.s.i. operational suitability test facility, additional GSE for the stand 
at Patrick Air Force Base, and general development of production 
support, and to procure training equipment for Squadrons 10 
through 13. 

As we pursued this program over-time, we determined that there 
were opportunities to reduce the cost of the program below that which 
was originally visualized. On this basis, there were savings, so to 
speak, in the amount of $46.2 million which became peaibels: This 
was made possible by a reduction in scope of certain elements of the 
program and the detailed procurement list. 

We made revisions in the integrated weapon system training. We 
reduced the integrated weapon system training missiles. We were 
able to effect certain delays in the combat training launch firings. We 
reduced the number of static firings, and so forth. I can give you a 
plus and minus list on this which I am sure would be far more de- 
scriptive. 

However, insofar as we are concerned, the $85 million was applied 
to the program in line with the intent of the Congress to get on with 
the larger ATLAS program. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have given some very descriptive subject: mat- 
ter about how you spent it. I am not criticizing that. General, you 
have been before us a long time, and you know exactly what I am 
shooting at. I want the answer to this question: Please compare 
for the committee the effect of the application of all the additional 
missile funds approved by Congress last year on the ATLAS pro- 
gram instead of the action you took. 

In other words, had it all been applied to the ATLAS, I want the 
comparison. 

General Frrepman. We are talking about what would happen, then, 
in the event we applied $46 million more to the ATLAS program in 
fiscal year 1960 than we had. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

General FrrepMAn. There would be several alternatives, as I see 
it. I think that we should advise you that, if we were to apply $46 
million more to ATLAS, what would be the best program we could 
recommend. 

Mr. Froop. I do not understand the question. What is the ques- 
tion? If you could do what? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, we will have to answer that for the record 
because when you see this list here—I think on the basis of the 
reductions which we made in the program that the committee would 
have considered us remiss had we proceeded per our previous plan. 

When you ask me what would $46 million more during this fiscal 
year do, there are a number of alternatives and I would like to re- 
spond to give you the best kind of program which we could get on 
the basis of adding these funds. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Daheae this will have a clearing effect on this ques- 


tion. In total, how would your ICBM deployment compare in time 
and number with what is presently contemplated had this been fol- 
lowed out? I would like to point out that this is the action recom- 
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mended by the committee last year. I am trying the best I can 
here to get what would have happened had this course of procedure 
been followed. 

General FrrepMan. I understand your question, and we will re- 
spond fully to that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the final assumption or final ques- 
tion is that had this money been put on ATLAS instead of TITAN, 
what would have been the end result ? 

General Frrepman. I understand. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is what we are trying to find out, or at least 
I am, at the moment. The committee said that this is what we want 
done. Had that been done, what would have been the end result 
so far as ATLAS is concerned? I am not concerned about TITAN 
or THOR or anything else at the moment. 

General Frrepman. I understand, sir. 

(The information was not supplied i in time for printing at this point 
in the record, but may be found in the appendix on p. 918.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on the ATLAS program, 
the gentleman on my right? 

Mr. SrKes. No questions on ATLAS. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 


PURCHASE OF SPARE PARTS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. I will ask the question on ATLAS, but it will apply 
across the board to the whole program of missiles. There is not 
much I can add to what I said a minute ago. Weare on the threshold 
of an entire new weapon system. I do not want to make you feel bad, 
but if you can concede, you cannot, but if can concede for the pur- 
pose of my question that. we have abandoned aircraft from now on 
in, for the premise of defense or attack, that the Air Force is now the 
missile force, that for some reason we have not taken the Air Force 
out of the wild blue yonder and put you under 200 feet of concrete 
underground or on railroad trains—as long as I can remember, we 
have had this spare parts bugaboo. It has been indescribable. 

We have had investigations in the Senate and in the House and by 
the various institutes and so on—what about spare parts? We never 
really did too well on that. Everybody bought everything that was 
around lose and it has been a mess. 

The last several years you have been chopping it down and have 
knocked your brains out trying to do something about it. Yesterday 
we talked about it. Here we are just as though the Wright brothers 
walked in the room, going to start out buying spare parts—oh, my— 
for the missile program. What. does that mean? Have I anything 
to be afraid of? Am I just looking under the bed for somet hing that 
is not there? Or is this going to get out of control ? 

I want some kind of a careful statement. It is 10 minutes to 4 and 
we cannot do much about it. However, so you do not spoil my dinner, 
before you leave tell me something about what you have in mind. 
Then with a memorandum at your convenience for the record—if you 
cannot do it in time to get it at this point, get it in before we go home 
or quit altogether—give me a memorandum about the whole spare 
parts concept for the Air Force missile program. 
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What is your planning¢ What is your programing? How are you 
going to think this out? How many parts in an educated guess is 
this going to involve? Is it an astronomical thing? Am I unduly 
alarmed thinking about millions of spare parts or is 1t dozens of spare 
parts? What is the spare part bugaboo going to look like in numbers 
of spare parts as against the number of spare parts we had for air- 
craft and the different configurations of aircraft? Is it going to be as 
bad or is it only going to be half as bad¢ How is this inventory going 
to be handled? Are you going to set up a new cataloging system for 
these pigeons! Where are you going to warehouse all this junk? 
Are you going to use the same sources of supply as you did originally ¢ 
Are you going to invite new sources of supply in for these little things 
as big as your whisker and other things as big as your leg? 

What is the original buy going to look like? What is the tool kit 
going to be with one bird? Are you going to have a do-it-yourself 
kit? What are they going to be packaged like? What are they going 
to look like? Try and go through all of the bad things that we went 
through for 20 years with this spare parts disaster and make the nicest 
speech you can so you do not spoil my summer; say that everything 
is going to be all right, I hope; something like that. 

General Braptey. Sir, you have stated your question very clearly. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a practice of mine, nothing unusual. 

General BrapLey. We will provide you with a very clear answer 
because we have been planning this for a long time. I am sure you 
will like it. 

Mr. Fioop. All you can do is the best you can do. You are here 
for just a 3-year tour. All you can do is the best you can do. 

General Brapiey. I think you will be surprised at the work that 
has been done in planning the logistics system. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I will. 

(The information was not supplied in time for printing at this 
point in the record, but may be found in the appendix on p. 918.) 

Mr. Froop. Someplace in this sheet—I cannot find it—there was 
something on flyaway. I am trying to look at this thing just as I 
looked at airplanes. I looked through generations of those birds. I 
am doing the same thing again. I want to ask the same questions as 
I did about aircraft. What is the flyaway cost? Do we have the 
flyaway cost set up for ATLAS, the buy for spare parts for ATLAS 
Just like the Century class fighters ? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir; on page 36 we do have a breakout— 
flyaway, spares, ground-support equipment, facilities, first destina- 
tion transportation, development, test, and evaluation, and total. That 
breakout is on the basis of our fiscal year 1961 budget submission. 

The flyaway cost, as we best know it now for the missile exclusive 
of the warhead, is, as I indicated in the instance of the ATLAS, $1.9 
million. I think in future presentations, in our justification books, 
we will break it down on a per missile basis so that it would be more 
understandable. We would be happy todo that. 

Mr. F.oop. Do not be cuneate ty this. This is the way this mis- 
sile program appears to me. I have been through, for a number of 
years, all kinds of new things in all branches of the service. We 
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have the POLARIS system. This isno more cockeyed than we started 
out with the B-52 and these trick bombers. This is no fancier than 
that was at that time; maybe not as much. We went all through 
that. 

I get the impression here that you are so close to the forest on this— 
you are so surprised with yourselves, you stand so much in awe of 
what you are doing—that you forget that as far as we are concerned 
this is another weapon system. Do not get carried away by this 
Buck Rogers business. Keep the stars on your shoulders ; do not get 
them in your eyes on these costs. This is not going to upset anybody 
very much if we handle it in the Appropriations Committee. As for 
the Space Committee and the Legislative Committee, they are states- 
men; they get to flying around with these things. But this is just 
another weapon system in this room. 

If we can, year after year, with God’s help, here take flyaway costs 
and advance buys and spare parts and kits, we are not going to get 
upset about this. We will never catch up with you, but we may doa 
little better than we did with airplanes. 

General FrrepMan. We think we are treating them costwise on the 
same basis as our other weapon systems. As a matter of fact, I think 
we are being a little more accurate and descriptive in our presentation 
of the ballistic missile programs, in that we are giving you essentially 
what I would call a true weapon systems cost, which we have not given 
you in the instance of aircraft, let us say. In other words, we are tell- 
ing you what the R. & D. costs are, what construction costs are, and 
what the production costs are—as a package. 

We are starting out new on this and we can identify these kinds of 
costs. I frankly believe, with the exception of the per unit cost— 
the point you raised initially, which is a good one—we are doing as 
well, if not better, in this area than we have with the more conventional 
weapons breakouts, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think Mr. Flood has touched on a very interesting 
subject; at least it is to me. I look upon your request here in the 
budget this year from your spare parts aspect, nothing else, as one 
of the hypothetical approach. You just do not have any background 
of experience. Is that not literally true? 

General Braptry. We have a little background now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Where did you get your backer ound ? 

General BrapLey. We are supporting the THORS in England and 
have been now for about 8 or 10 months. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In spare parts? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We have a very good incommission 
rate over there and quite a good system—fast reaction time—getting 
parts over there. 

Mr. Fioop. Iam not talking about these pigeons you and I have been 
looking at in Florida, California, and New Mexico ever since Alma- 
gordo. I have seen more Christmas tree engineering in these things 
than you could shake a stick at—I mean the naked, stripped war- 
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bird, not all this R. & D. stuff. Strip it down to your warbird. That 
is all I am interested in. This other R. & D. business we are not going 
to have anything to do with. Nobody can ever match up with R. & D. 
costs. I am interested only in the warbird and the spare parts opera- 
tion and cost potential only of the weapon, not this other nonsense. 

General Braptey. That is what we are supporting in England. 
We have an operational warbird in England today and are support- 
ing with spare parts. We are using the consumption rate they 
generate. 

JUPITER PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, what happened to JUPITER? Are you 
that mad at it? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. As General Ritland pointed out, 
the JUPITER has not been under his cognizance, it came under 
USAF cognizance after it was fully developed. We credit JUPITER 
with the same accuracies and reliabilities as we do the THOR. 

Mr. Froop. Under your mission, Defense, I think, most unfortu- 
nately, turned over to you this JUPITER. The General gave us a 
very good, detailed, biographical review and he gave us a geographi- 
cal layout. of where the THORS are going to be—dots and maps and 
the Thames River and the Tower of London and everything here. 
But what happened to JUPITER? Did you brush it under a table? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. As you know, JUPITER 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but why did he not tell me? 

General Frrepman. As General Ritland indicated, we give the same 
credit to JUPITER;; its capability, its accuracies, and the fine de- 
velopment. work that has been put into it. Everything we say for 
the THOR, the same goes for the JUPITER. 

Mr. Froop. You are an old pro. We cannot put a glove on you. 
We are both on the same team. This man came here as the support- 
ing witness for your IRBM, among other things. We gave you 
JUPITER. He came in here and gave us a detailed layout on the 
THOR program. He never mentioned it. Is.it abad word? Where 
is it going to be? What countries? When? Why not? How many 
people? What cost? What happened to this bird? JUPITER is 
quite a weapon—oh, my, yes. 

General Frrepman. We agree, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The question has been propounded, gentlemen, and 
you better be prepared tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to have an 
answer. 

Mr. Frioop. Also, General, why did you wait for me to ask you? 
Was it just to knock my brains out ? 

Mr. Minsnauu. He did mention it, briefly; perhaps damning it 
with faint praise. 

General Rrruanp. I cannot answer your question because it is not 
under my cognizance. 

Mr. Suepparp. The answer will be made tomorrow morning. The 
committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock. 
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Fripay, Marcu 4, 1960. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
STATUS OF TITAN PROGRAM 


Today we shall begin a more detailed discussion of the TITAN, 
I should like to ask, without interruption, a number of questions with 
respect to the TITAN and MINUTEMAN, and then yield to members 
of the committee for questions. 

The TITAN was scheduled to be operational about 1 year after the 
ATLAS became operational. ATLAS reached its initi: al operational 

capability in August 1959. When will TITAN be operational? 

General Rrrnaxp. The first squadron will be operational the first 
of June 1961. 

Mr. Manon. Then it is about a year behind schedule? 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. During the early programing the 
TITAN was originally scheduled to be 3 in the soft configuration like 
the ATLAS. At about spring of 1958 it became apparent that our 
ballistic missiles should be h: dened. At that time the TITAN pro- 
gram was reoriented to 100 p.s.i., 3 by 3, configuration. This caused 
i construction delay to incorpor: ate ihn hardness in the program. The 
date then became June 1961. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that insofar as the progress on the 
actual missile itself is concerned, there has been no shppage? 

General Rittanp. As far as the flight test program is concerned, I 
should say that the TITAN test objectives have been accomplished 
extremely successfully. 

Mr. Manon. And on schedule? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. In comparison, on a missile-by-missile 
basis we have accomplished six successful flights in the TITAN out 
of the first nine flights, in comparison to the ATLAS three success- 
ful flights in the first nine flights. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the TITAN program then is progress- 
ing more satisfactorily than the ATLAS program progressed ? 

General Rrrianp. At the present time in the test program, the flight 
test program, it has in fact been more successful from an accomplish- 
ment of the test objectives. 

However, I think this should be recognized, that we have learned 
from the ATLAS, have used the experience, and accordingly would 
expect greater success in this program. 

Mr. Manon. We have every reason to believe that after our expe- 
rience in the ATLAS, we should do better with any follow-on missile. 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is, missile of that general kind. 

General Rrrnanp. I should like to say, sir, the last two flights have 
been extremely successful and we feel that’ our test objectives have 
been fulfilled with our last flight of 5,050 miles, with a good degree 
of accuracy indicated at this point in time. 

Mr. Manon. How many flights of the number undertaken have 
proved successful ? 

General Rrrnanp. In the TITAN program ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
General Rrrtanp. We have had six successful flights. 
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Mr. Manon. Out of the six, give us the distances the missile has 
flown in each instance. You can put it in the record if you like, but 
vive it off the top of your head, a general idea, and correct it for the 
record. 

General Rirtanp. The first four successful flights were: 245 nauti- 
cal miles, 256 nautical miles, 300 nautical miles, these were only with 
the booster stage; with the second stage operational, the first flight 
was 2,385, I believe, and the last flight was 5,050 miles. We will check 
that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. You have not actually flown a combat type TITAN ? 

General Ririanp. These last two flights were of the G configura- 
tion and they are not, you might say, the final prototype combat ver- 
sion. The first J flight will be later this year and will be a prototype. 


CANCELLATION OF ATLAS TEST FLIGHT 


Mr. Manon. Is it correct that a flight of the ATLAS missile— 
speaking of the ATLAS now—was canceled some time ago? 

General Rirtanp. A long-range flight was delayed, I would say. 

Mr. Manon. Has the flight taken place now ? 

General Rir.anp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What was the reason for the delay ? 

General Rrrtanp. The reason for the delay was the problem of the 
possibility of dispersion over a long-range flight. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite understand what you mean. 

General Rirtanp. From a course point of view, we could clear all 
land masses by at least 50 miles. However, if there was a failure 
of the missile at a particular point in time, there could be a proba- 
bility of parts of the missile falling on a land mass. 

Mr. Manon. Ona sovereign country ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That was your problem? 

General Rirtanp. This is the problem we have right now. 

Mr. Manon. How will you resolve it? 

General Rrrianp. In addition, sir, there were political ramifica- 
tions of announcements and how to handle the longer range flights. 


NUMBER OF TITAN FLIGHTS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How many TITAN missiles do you plan to fire in 
your research and development program? I believe you have al- 
ready given us the number of flights to date. 

General Rrrianp. Yes,sir. We have had nine flights. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the total number of research and devel- 
opment flights? The next question will be: What will be the total 
number of ATLAS research and development flights? 

General FrrepMan. — missiles are scheduled for the TITAN 
R. & D. program, sir, and ——— on the ATLAS. 

General RrrLanp. We should remember that we are, in fact, devel- 
oping two types of missiles in each program: namely, the ATLAS-D, 
which is the radio inertial, and ATLAS-F, which is an improved 
ATLAS with the all-inertial; and in the TITAN we have the radio 
inertial J model, and the N model which will be the TITAN-2 up- 
rated, storable, insilo launch. 
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Mr. Manon. You have fired about percent of your research 
and development missiles in the TITAN program? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may correct these figures for the record, if 
necessary. 

What is the status of the TITAN improvement program, especially 
the all-inertial guidance system ? 

General Rrrianp. The all-inertial guidance contract was let in the 
TITAN program this last April 1959. It is proceeding on schedule, 
The first flight of the all-inertial will be made in March 1961. No 
problems to date in the all-inertial system for the TITAN. 

Mr. Manon. How many squadrons do you plan, about 14? 

General Rrrianp. A total of 14 squadrons, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have information of the deployment of these 
14 squadrons? 

General FrrepMan. The first six bases have been announced and 
the remainder have not been determined or designated. We can give 
you the locations of the six: Lowry, Vandenberg, Ellsworth, Beale, 
Larson and Mountain Home Air Force Bases. 


TITAN PROGRAM COST DATA 


Mr. Manon. What is the total estimated cost of the TITAN pro- 
gram; what are the obligational and expenditure figures as of the 
present ? 

General Frrepman. I can give you that, sir. Appropriated by the 
Congress through fiscal year 1960 is $2.202.3 million. Our 1961 re- 
quest is for $1,021 million. The obligations and expenditures I have 
here. 

On TITAN expenditures, 1959 and prior, $1,132.7 million. Fiscal 
vear 1960, at the end of this year, we will have expended an additional 
$615.2 million. We are estimating $873 million to be expended in 
fiscal year 1961 if the Congress approves the program we are pre- 
senting. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total estimated cost of the TITAN pro- 
gram ?¢ 

General FrrepMan. As we see it now, through to completion—this 
is all appropriations, Mr. Chairman, not just procurement—it will be 
on the order of about $5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Break that down at this point, showing the applica- 
tion of the funds to various types of programs involving TITAN. 

Colonel O’Netu. I can give you that, sir. The total for TITAN 
is $4.9 billion, of which $3.9 billion is in the procurement appropria- 
tion, $796 million in the military construction appropriation, and the 
balance of $161 million in the 600 appropriation. 

General FrrepMan. That is research and development. 

Mr. Manton. I wish you would divide the total cost. of the TITAN 
program by 14 and tell us what is this going to cost. us per base when 
we assign all costs ? 

Mr. Mrinswati. Could we have that per missile also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Will you also break it down per operational missile? 

Colonel O’Netu. The first question was to divide the $4.9 billion by 
14 squadrons to get the cost which would result from that. This is not 
the cost of a squadron, as we see the cost. I will mention this in a mo- 
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ment. The result of that calculation is $335 million, dividing $4.7 
billion by 14. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe that is a kind of brutal way to put it, but that 
is realistic, is it not ? 

Colonel O’Nety. This, of course, includes the development costs. I 
am able to give a cost for a squadron which is based on the cost of 
procuring the articles beyond development. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot procure the missiles unless you have the 
research and development ¢ 

Colonel O’Netu. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The costs to the taxpayer, which is what I am interested 
in here, are the costs we must face up to in considering whether or 
not we are going to finance a weapon system. We cannot just say 
the operational weapon will only cost so much per unit. We have to 
consider, as you well know, what the total cost will be. 

Colonel O’Nemu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Break that down as to missiles. 

Colonel O’Netx. This number, of course, would vary with the total 
number of squadrons in the program. At 14, it comes out $335 million. 
We have two configurations of TITAN, which have been described by 
General Ritland, a 8-by-3 radio-guided TITAN and our estimate 

Mr. Manon. Average it out. 

Colonel O’Nemu. For the cost of this is $166.5 million per squadron. 

Mr. Manon. That is your estimate, taking into consideration all the 
costs ¢ 

Colonel O’Neww. Excluding the development costs. 

General FrrepmMan. That would be responsive to Mr. Flood’s ques- 
tion as to, after your development is completed, what would each 
additional squadron cost you? In the instance of 3-by-3 radio inertial, 
the figure is $166.5 million, and on the all-inertial, the later ones, at 
{[—] p.s.i. hardening, the figure is $138 million. 

Colonel O’Nem.. If you wanted to buy, for example, an additional 
squadron in the 3-by-3 configuration, it would be $166.5 million. If 
you wanted to buy an additional squadron beyond the 14th of the— 
p.s.l., 1 by 9, the cost would be $138 million. 

Mr. Manon. Will more than one squadron be at any base ? 

Colonel O’Nemu. Yes, sir, at the first base, which is Lowry, there 
will be two squadrons of TITAN. 

Mr. Manon. Where else will there be more than one? 

General Rirnanp. Of the bases selected for the TITAN program, 
that is the only one. 

Mr. Manon. We should actually be trying to calculate the total 
cost. For example, if we should take a schoolboy out to one of these 
bases when it is completed and we have the operational squadron 
there, you would have to say to the young fellow that this cost 
us so many dollars—we have to consider all costs as we go along 
—— life, else we get seriously misled—this would cost $200 million- 
plus. 

However, that does not include the total cost of this base because 
other costs had gone into this base earlier. This installation here as 
you see it for the purpose for which it is designed has cost us a total 
of asum much larger than the sum you have given us here. We have 
to have missiles; we have to have a defense program. I think we 
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will do better when we take into consideration at the beginning of 


a weapon system just what the real costs will be. I think we only ir 
kid ourselves if we do not take into consideration all those things, al 
Do you agree, General ? 

General Rrruanp. Y es, sir. Mr, Chairman, on the earlier question f 
regarding how many squadrons at a base, we have not sited in the h 
TITAN program the 7th through the 14th. It may be possible that f 
some of these sitings will be « combined at one installation. V 

Mr. Manon, If the TITAN program should now be canceled, what ft 
would the dollar savings be ? c 


General Rirtanp. We would rather furnish that for the record. 
Mr. Manon. Give us some general figures now. 


( 
General Rirtanp. $2.1 billion cost through fiscal 1960. This would 
mean that if you did not carry the program clear through, using 
the figures Colonel O'Neill presented, there would be a total savings ( 
of $2.5 billion, using the figures Colonel O’Neill used. 
Mr Forp. That is the difference between the total cost figure given : 
a few minutes ago and expenditures through fiscal 1960 ? | 


General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you would say we have $2 billion 
plus down the drain and no TITAN system at all, then that is what 
you are talking about ¢ 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be any recovery from prior year appro- 
priations? You might put that in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the Committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. We very probably have passed the point of no return 
in this matter of cancellation of the TITAN. If we had foreseen 
that the ATLAS would be as successful as it has been and as it. prom- 
ises to be, do you think, General Ritland, we would have undertaken 
the TITAN? Of course, this is a speculative question. 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir, 1 think we would. I think this Nation 
cannot be in the ballistic missile and space business without the proper 
resources. In every area of weapon systems we have had several 
versions. As with aircraft, there are improvements and we will con- 
tinue to make improvements. By this dual approach we were able 
to augment the program earlier with a dual source and thereby give 
us a greater deterrent strength during the 1961 period. 

Mr. Manon. You may make an insert. in the record at this point, 
if you wish, to elaborate that statement which you have made before 
the committee. 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the Committee. ) 











POSSIBLE CURTAILMENT OF 








TITAN 


Mr. Manion. The last eight squadrons of TITAN, which will be the 
only all-inertial guidance missiles, will not be operational until the 
all-inertial MINUTEMAN is operational. So I understand. 

General Ririanp. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Would it be wise to restrict the TITAN to the radio 
inertial missile and build additional MINUTEMAN missiles, which 
are cheaper, easier to handle, and so forth ¢ 

General WesstEer. Mr. Chairman, of course, this has been discussed 
frequently. I think our feeling is that we will need this number of 
heavy missiles over and above the MINUTEMAN program in our 
force structure in the time period we are considering, that the heavier 
weight of the warhead has special uses that mean that the force struc- 
ture should contain about this number of heav y missile squadrons and 
could not be properly substituted for by the MINUT EMAN. 

Mr. Manion. I am sure there are a variety of opinions in the Penta- 
gon on this issue. Is that correct 

General Wesster. I believe that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Is there considerable preponderance of view in favor 
of the position you stated or is it a narrow margin 4 

General Werster. No, sir; I think the perponderane e is of the view 
as I stated it. We have in our force structure projections for some 
time carried more heavy missile squadrons than would be the case if 
we stopped at the six. 

TARGET COMPLEX 


Mr. Manon. What targets are there that would require the 
warhead that could not be reached by the B-52 or the MINUTEMAN ? 

General Hottoway. What we are talking about there is a class of 
hardened targets, control centers partic ularly. When you get to a 
certain degree of hardness, of course, equating that against accuracies, 
you come ‘out with a point where it is much more economical to use 
an extremely large warhead than it would be to use greater numbers 
of smaller warheads in order to have a reasonable probability of 
putting it out of commission. 

Those are the type targets, generally, that we program these large 
warheads for. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how many of these are assigned to vari- 
ous weapons systems ? 

General Hottoway. You mean numbers of control centers, for 
example ? 

Mr. Manon. The numbers of the targets that would require such 
heavy application of power ? 

General Hottoway. No, sir, I cannot give the exact number. 

Mr. Mrnsnauyi. Mr. Chairman, could he explain more in detail 
what kind of hardened center, control centers of their own ballistic 
missiles? If so, they will have shot all their ballistic missiles and 
we will be shooting at nothing. 

General Hottoway. I mean all types, either aircraft or missile con- 
trol centers, by and large, that is correct, and it is true certainly if 
they strike the first blow, we assume a larger part of their missiles 
will be gone. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any doubt about who strikes the first blow ? 

General Hotroway. I do not think you could say it is a positive 
conclusion, no, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let us debate that. This is a matter of national policy. 
What team are you on? That is our declared national policy. Our 
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whole force structure is dedicated to that premise. Do you doubt 
that ? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not say so? 

General Hotitoway. All I am saying is it might change some day, 
It could. 

Mr. F.oop. It is a very serious problem. 

Mr. Manon. The witness can only talk within the range of his 
capability and position in the Pentagon. Those are your views. 

General Hotroway. I think the point Mr. Minshall brought up, as 
far as policy goes with respect to assumptions you can afford to make 
on such targets, is that if we make the assumption that this first. blow 
by the enemy constitutes his complete strike, then we are being equally 
as stupid, you might say, as if we assumed we were going to be able 
to strike the first blow. I do not think that will be the end of it at 
all. As part and parcel of our reasoning and philosophy, this matter 
has been discussed before this committee in context with the mix of 
manned weapons versus missiles. 

Mr. Froop. Will you let me make a point. Mr. Minshall’s question 
is in two parts. Do you not understand? I am sure you do. He 
takes the position that this other fellow fires all his 5-megaton mis- 
siles. His 5-megaton missiles are fired. That is it, they are gone. 
He is not. going to refire those, he is using something else, the war 
is On. 

If you say you need a ——— ICBM for his hard targets, his 5- 
megaton missiles are already on the way to your hardened TITAN 
and ATLAS targets. Any 5-megaton ICBM that he has—and he 
has them—will destroy any 130 hardened targets you have. 

Mr. Minshall’s point is that the enemv’s missiles of 5-megatons are 
now on the way, pinpointed to your TITAN and ATLAS hardened 
targets, and in 30 minutes you will not have any. 

General Hotxoway. I believe what I said was that an example of 
type targets for which we need this large warhead are hardened con- 
trol centers. These are of all types, all military types. 

Mr. Foon. Let me interrupt you again. Iknow that. My friend’s 
point is that a 5-megaton missile will arrive from the enemy on your 
hardened target and you will not have any. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. The point is the controlling will be all over with, 
they will have shot their wad. 

Mr. Froop. The hardened, fixed positions, and the ICBM hits them. 

Mr. Manon. You know the vulnerability of your position with re- 
spect to this matter, I assume you do. 

General Hottoway. With respect to what, sir? 

Mr. Mauon. With respect to this matter. 

General Hotnoway. Very aware of it. 

Mr. Manon. It is generally assumed that we would not fire the 
first blow. The President has said it, at any rate. It is generally 
assumed that the opponent would fire the first blow. If the horse 
is out of the barn, the problem is: Why bother too much at the time 
to go to that particular barn to nail the door shut? If you did not 
do it before the horse escaped there is little value in doing it. later. 

You may give your views on this matter. I rather suspect that if 
we should be hit with a surprise attack, we would not bother too much 
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about hardened targets, but would hit population targets because there 
would be nothing to finish at a hardened target. 

General Hotitoway. I did not finish, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead and finish; the floor is yours. 

General Hottoway. I am aware as anyone of the dangers we face 
up to with respect to just what we are talking about. I gave an ex- 
ample of hardened control centers. I think that is a good one. If 
we get knocked out in this fashion, as you say, and there is no point 
in going against the hardened control centers that control those mis- 
siles that were already gone, if that were an exclusive class, there is 
no further argument on this, there is no use going for them. How- 
ever, there are control centers that would control other weapon sys- 
tems in this category of this first example that I am talking about. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you going to hit them with, ATLAS and 
TITAN? You ain’t got none; he just hit you with 5 megatons and 
you are fixed. 

Mr. Minsuauu. He mentions about not going for them, but may- 
be they would have a reload capability. How would you know? 

General Hottoway. That is what my point is. You cannot as- 
sume the whole thing is over after this launching. I believe the 
point Mr. Flood made here, since we are going into this deeper and 
deeper, we certainly hope to get these things off before they get clob- 
bered, with some warning. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that goes into the space business now. 

General Hottoway. If we do not, and you assume large numbers 
with great accuracy, our position will be much more serious. 

Mr. Fioop. Before getting into the space—— 

General Hottoway. I am not talking about space. I am talking 
about warning, perse. One of the elements 

Mr. Fioop. Ballistic missile warning ? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. Where is that program ¢ 

General Hotitoway. It is BMEWS and MIDAS, primarily. I 
have another example. 

Mr. Manon. I want to hear you out. I understand you to say 
if we cannot get our missiles off before we get hit, we might be in 
extremely serious trouble. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir, but I was addressing myself to a 
hypothetical case in which I thought the case was made that all our 
ICBM’s would be clobbered. 

Mr. Manon. My point is it would be hard to confer with the Pres- 
ident and get the Security Council together, and everybody with a 
reasonable degree of imagination knows that you could not do much 
in 15 minutes. If that is all the time you have, you probably would 
not get many decisions made. I do not know what the future holds 
there, but we have to be careful of our assumptions. 

General Hottoway. That is a very fine point, sir. It is something 
we talk about. We still do not view it with any degree of hopeless- 
ness, but that we can get this off and hope to be able to. 

Mr. Manon. You mean before the enemy could hit you with an 


ICBM ? 


General Hottoway. We would certainly get some of them off. 
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Mr. Manon. The Navy view is rather interesting. Of course, the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army are fighting desperately for a place j in 
the sun. A segment of the Navy view is that the quick reaction is 
not necessarily the thing. The ability to re act effectively and with 
complete assurance is what some people in the Navy argue is important, 
and that if the opponent knows that the reaction is coming regardless 
of the quickness of the reaction, as certain as night follows day, you 
have a better argument. 

General Hottoway. Shall I comment on that ? 

Mr. Manon. You do not need to comment on that. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


DETERRENT CAPABILITY REQUIRED 


Mr. Forp. Lf my recollection is correct, when Admiral Hayward was 
here several days ago, he was asked the question: How many megatons 
do you need to accomplish the job of providing adequate kill for an 
enemy! As I recall, he said ——— was the figure they came up with, 
with their studies. Does the Air Force have any comparable studies! 

General Hotitoway. I do not believe so, Mr. Ford, not within that 
type of context. In other words, we do not have any that shows that 
with any total number of megatons, without specifying the particular 
breakdown thereof, that you could accomplish any particular degree 
of destruction on counterforce operation, 

Mr. Forp. He said at least in his view ———— would be adequate, 
and he discounted the need and necessity of concentration on hardened 
sites. 

If he is right and if you 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That leaves out POLARIS and leaves out SAC, the 52’s 
and the 47’s. What is the Air Force answer to that point ¢ 

General Wessrer. I think, Mr. Ford, this has been an argument, as 
you know, of long standing. While I cannot state what we consider 
adequate in terms of megatons any more than General Holloway can, 
we do have target lists ‘which we feel must. be hit, and we feel that 
certain w eapons of certain yields are the proper ones to hit them. In- 
cidentally, the target list is quite long. 

The other point goes back to the argument on what is deterrence. 
I think in our view, the view of the Air Force, the deterrence is greater 
certainly if you have much more than the capability to hit just popu- 
lation centers. The deterrent effect on the enemy must be much 
greater. 

Mr. Forp. As I figure up the totals here, this will probably have 
to be stricken from the record, with your 14 TITAN squardons you 
will have about ———. With your ATLAS you will have about 
— . If you add in the POLARIS, it brings in ——— for a total 
of over a ———. Then, of course, you have TRBM’ s, and probably 
others. What is the answer? 

General Braptey. I do not believe there is any answer which can 
state that so many megatons will deter anybody. We have many 
more times the megaton capability in SAC today than such a force 
has. However, I have never seen or heard of any enemy being deterred 
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by number of rifles or number of anything that someone said they 
had. I do not think you ean figure it that way. Maybe someone can, 
but I do not believe it. 

Mr. Manon. If an enemy has a number of rifles in the hands of 
people who are ready and able and willing to fire them, or if it has 
missiles in the hands of people ready, willing, and able to fire them 
operationally, it seems to me that would be some deterrent. Just the 
rifles in an armory without anybody to use them, of course, would 
not deter people very much. 

General Brapiey. The fact that the United States had an over- 
whelming capability over the Japanese and were bound to lick them 
did not. deter them from attacking us at Pearl Harbor, just the same 
kind of thing. 

Mr. Triomson. That is real good hindsight. 

Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Manion. You mean there is no such thing as deterrence ? 

General BrapLey. No, sir; but I do not think you can put a number 
on it. I would like to add one other point. The time period we are 
talking about has been, in my opinion, considered to be very critical. 
We are talking about ———. 

The MINUTEMAN is a brand new type of system. There has 
been no operational weapon of this type yet actually developed and 
put into operation any more than there has the POLARIS. TITAN 
isnot a new type missile. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. THomson, Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. General, are you familiar with the estimate of the 
situation procedure ? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that not a continuing process which is supposed 
to go on all the time within our defense forces ? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are not the elements of that estimate of the situa- 
tion or part of it to work out the potential opposing force capabili- 
ties, what they would be likely to do, what your ability is under 
given situations as far as attacking, defending, and counterattacking 
following a defense ? 

General BrapLey. Yes. 

Mr. Tiromson. All you have been asked here is: Have you done 
that, and what is the amount we need to be able to defend and counter- 
attack successfully? Is that not the crux of the question ? 

General Brapiey. I cannot answer the question the way it is put. 

Mr. THomson. Are we saying we do not have staff planning any 
more in our armed services to figure out what we have to have in 
order to be able to successfully defend and counterattack and be suc- 
cessful in the counterattack? Is that the answer to the question ? 

General Brapiey. I do not believe in this period when we are start- 
ing into long-range missiles of this type, with a nuclear capability, 
that you can put numbers on exactly how much is necessary to either 
defend, deter, or wipe out an enemy. Certainly, when you are trying 
to deter and you do not know for sure but what you might have to 
fight and win, you cannot put a finite number on it, in my opinion, 


sir, 
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Mr. Manon. General, [ think you are right that you cannot decide 
these things exactly. If you are a farmer and are going to make 
a crop in 1961, you can estimate how much money generally you 
might need. If it was a $10,000 operation, you would not estimate 
a half billion dollars as being required. It seems to me that you would 
make an estimate that would be flexible and within a certain range, 
but you need to make an estimate, not an exact estimate, but the most 
exact estimate you can make. Do you do that? 

General Wesstrr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I think I touched on 
this point when I touched on the force structures that we have run out, 
As we all know, it is an extremely complex subject. There is no exact 
answer to it. But in our best estimate of war planning and project- 
ing our force structures we have felt, with some of the reasons that 
have been mentioned, that this force is about right in the heavy missile 
area. I do not think anybody can prove it exactly. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that we need this great big bang in all 
of these weapons in the order in which the bang is planned? For 
example, do vou want to bring up the ATLAS to a much higher yield? 
Then the TITAN has a heavier capability. The B-52 has an even 
larger capability. 

The question arises as to the desirability of the course of action 
which you in the Pentagon are planning to pursue. I am asking 
questions. I am not undertaking to answer them. I do not know the 
answers to some of these questions. It does seem to me there ought 
to be answers available. 

General Holloway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The question we originally asked was: What targets 
would require this warhead capability; how many ? 

General Hottoway. Example No. 2 

Mr. Manon. You said control system. 

General Hottoway. I said as a class control center. Another ex- 
ample is mobile targets. As you know, we have planned a railroad 
mobile MINUTEMAN system. We made quite an elaborate study 
on exactly what this system is most vulnerable against. 

Mr. Manon. Other witnesses have talked to us in numbers of s0 
many hundreds. Are you able to talk in numbers at all ? 

General Hotroway. Could I finish this example, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead. 

General Hottoway. It shows overwhelmingly 

This is the other example I wanted to use, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think anyone would have to agree that the larger the 
warhead the more effective it might be against ———-. If it were 
large enough to cover the whole country 

General Hottoway. In the numbers racket, if you get down below 
a certain yield warhead, you never get there from here if you have 
any appreciable matrix to shoot at. 

Mr. Manon. If we fire all these weapons, everybody will be dead 
everywhere, anyway. 

General Hottoway. That is a good point, and I do not believe you 
will find three or four people who will agree on that with respect to 
radiation level, whatever it is, but you get there some time, certainly. 

Mr. Manon. If you were to fire hundreds and hundreds of mega- 
tons, regardless of the target hit or missed, you would probably de- 
stroy the country, whatever country is so hit. 
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General Hotnoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrpv. It seems to me in this discussion which has been going 
on for the last 25 or 30 minutes that the Air Force has been making a 
ease and has been furthering certain premises which are just the o 
posite from the premises they used in arguing for hardened ICB 
bases for ATLAS and TITAN, I have never seen you accept the 
premise that all of your ICBM’s would be knocked out, even if you 
did not fire before the Russian missiles hit, if you had hardened 
bases. This is the first time I have heard this type of admission on 
the part of the Air Force. We have been misled in our Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee very badly by your witnesses if this is the 
case that you are accepting here today. 

General Hottoway. I did not know we had said that, sir. 

General Braptey. We did not accept that. 

Mr. Larrp. You implied that right straight down the line. 

General Hottoway. I did not mean to. 

Mr. Latrp. In answer to Mr. Flood’s questions ? 

Mr. Fioop. You came awful close. 

General Hottoway. I did not know that. 

Mr. Froop. I thought so, and apparently Mr. Laird thought so. I 
was sure you did. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, may I say this. We hear so much com- 
ment, and more recently from the Navy, as to how many megatons 
we need as a deterrent in our ICBM’s and IRBM’s. Now the Air 
Force seems to take a different position, that so many megatons may 
or may not be enough of a deterrent. Why could not the Air Force 
present to us—it would have to be probably off the record—the mega- 
ton yield we will have for calendar year 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, and 
1964, based upon the dates that our ICBM’s hecome operational. I 
would like to know how many megatons the Air Force, with their 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s can throw in 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think we can get that kind of information. 

Mr. Weaver. How many in 1961 and 19622 

Mr. Manon. I do not think we can develop that type of informa- 
tion at this point. I agree it is very significant and very necessary in- 
formation though. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Rrrtanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct the feel- 
ing or impression of survivability of our hardened bases. It is very 
depe ndent on accuracy and less dependent on yield. If a———— weap- 
on is launched against our hardened bases it must, in fact, land prac- 
tically on top of the installation to kill it. 

If it is off a mile, or a little beyond a mile, it may take ——— 
Weapons. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody would be dead in the area? 

General Rirtanp. No; but your people would be underground in 
the silos. 

_ Mr. Minsnauu. That is a good case for the enemy’s capability with 
Its missiles, but what about this whole argument. of a ——— yield of 
a TITAN? Why do we need it if we are going to hit hardened 
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——— bases that have already served their use as far as the enemy 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Manon. Do you want to make any comment with respect to 
that statement ? 

General Rirtanp. I want to make the record clear that our missiles 
in the hardened configuration can survive a tremendous attack and 
an, in fact, retaliate after attack. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have two squadrons of TITANS 
at Denver? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you shot 30 missiles in there, you might not take 
that squadron out; is that the point ? 

General Rirtanp. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Manion. You would had a goodly portion of Colorado and 
Denver ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir: soft targets. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Froop. If that is on the record, I want to make this point: 
You cannot have it both ways, Skipper. You have already made an 
affirmative presentation here yesterday in which you took great pride 
in the fact that you can drop one of these pigeons of yours in a 
pickle barrel. You are very proud of that. The POLARIS people 
tell me that they can drop one in my pocket. 

You can do the same thing with yours in 2 or 3 years and you 
will be three times better. 

Do you have any doubt that this other guy is not going to be as 
accurate as you are? He is more accurate than you are now. He has 
more this morning at 11 o’clock and in 2 or 3 years you are going to 
drop these things i ina pickle barrel. You are bragging about it and 
so Is he. 

Mr. Larrp. T would dispute the fact that he is more accurate. 

Mr. Froop. I withdraw the “more accurate”. Equally accurate. 

General Riritanp. I would say that. you should give the enemy com- 
parable capabilities or otherwise you would be 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to have very heavy vield if you have 
the accuracy ? 

General Rrrianp. Exact accuracy. However, from an operational 
and reliability point of view, it would still take more missiles to kill 
one of ours in the dispersed condition. Tt would take us the same nun- 
ber with the same accuracy to kill his hardened ones. 

Mr. Froop. You will admit a five-megaton warhead hittine within 
that center we are talking about, much less than a mile—TI do not 
mean a pinpoint will knock any 130 p.s.i. you have got—but a five 
megaton will clobber you ? 

General Rrrianp. If it is this close, T would say “Yes.” 

General Brapiry. They are not all going to hit. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Mr. Manon. Let us try to move along here, gentlemen. 

Will you provide the committee with a cl: assified statement in regard 
to the number of targets that would require the application of this 
five-megaton warhead ? 
General Werster. Yes, sir. 
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(The information may be found in the appendix on page 940.) 

Mr. Manon. How close will a missile have to strike in order to 
destroy one of our missiles? 

If it struck a mile away, it would not knock out one of these hard- 
ened sites with 100 pounds per square inch ? 

General Rirtanp. ————. If you have a — 1 mile circular 
error, and a reliability of ———— percent, it would take ———— of their 
missiles to get one of ours. 

Mr. Manon. How close would you have to hit to get one of our 
missiles with one manne missile 2 

General Rrruanp. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Manon. How close would the enemy missiles have to strike 
our hardened site in order to destroy the hardened site for that par- 
ticular missile ? 

General Ririanp. I would say less than 





Mr. Manon. Anything less than ———— would probably destroy it? 
General Rirnanp. Yes, sir; if it got on the target in less than 
——— @rror. 


GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. How does the cost per missile of ground support equip- 
ment, including the nonconstruction hardware in the silo, compare 
with that presented to the committee last year and in prior years? 

General Braptey. Did you get that question ? 
General FrrepMan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Manon. Answer that for the record. 
General FrrepMan. We will, sir. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
page 942.) 

FACILITIES FOR MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How are you handling the construction of facilities 
forthe MINUTEMAN program ? 

Colonel Lronuarp. From the test program aspect we have construc- 
tion completed at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., and at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. We have not begun any construc tion vet in support 
of either training or operational deploy ment of the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Manon. What about the industrial facilities? I have reference 
tothat. 

General Braptey. Industrial facilities for MINUTEMAN ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Braptey. We have picked the site at Brigham City, Utah, 
which is being surveyed and engineering being done for the ‘produc- 
tion facility. ~ We have also pic ‘ked a site for the assembly and recycle 
outside of the base at Ogden at the Hill Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. Who is ‘responsible within the Air Force for the prep- 
aration of plans and supervision of construction ? 

General Braptey. General Minton of our Civil Engineering Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Manon. What use are you making of the Army Corps of 
Engineers or the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks for planning, 
supervision of construction, or anything else ? 
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Colonel Leonuarp. Again, are you speaking of industrial facilities 
or operational facilities ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; industrial. 

Colonel Leonnarp. Industrial, the answer is none. 

General Brapitey. We are not using them in industrial facilities, 
In the case of this particular facility we are having General Minton, 
our civil engineer responsible party in the Air Force, look over the 
industrial plans of the contract. 


PREPARATION OF MANUALS FOR MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Marion. We discussed with the Army the high cost of manuals 
for technical training being prepared for the NIKE family of wea- 
pons. We discussed one contract of about $4 million for manual 
preparation. I would like to know what we are paying in the Air 
Force for manuals for the missile program. 

General Rrrianp. All of the missiles, the total ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Iam talking about the ICBM program. 

I have some information to the effect that it runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

General Ririanp. It is costly. However, the complexity of all 
missiles and all the ground support equipment requires manuals for 
training of operators and maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Manon. Who writes these manuals for the Air Force? Who 
has the contract now? Who knows something about this? 

General Ririanp. The individual contractor for a piece of equip- 
ment writes the manual under regulations provided to him by the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. How could we get some real definitive right-on-the- 
button information about this? How many millions of dollars are 
involved? Who are the companies involved? What have been the 
contracts ? 

What are your prospective contracts ? 

General Ririanp. We could furnish this for the record. 

Mr. Manon. This is a field of operation which is quite expensive. 
Of course, this has to cost. considerable money, but to spend $30 or 
$40 or $50 or $100 million on manuals would seem almost. beyond 
comprehension. 

That is the point I am getting at. 

Do you know about this, General ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much are you spending on it? 

General Rrrianp. I do not know the exact figure. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want the exact figure, but anywhere from 
$10 to $300 million. 

General Rrrianp. It runs into the order of $100 million for that 
whole ballistic missile program because each piece of equipment has 
to have some kind of instruction, regulations for people to—— , 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would have a paper prepared for submis- 
sion to the committee, and I wish the staff would go into this matter 
and confer with the committee in regard to these manuals. I would 
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like to know just how much people are making who write these 
manuals. I wonder if there is not an area here for saving of a few 
million dollars? 

General Rirtanp. We are very aware of this problem, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is a big and a very complex one. However, we have to have 
manuals and we must manage this area of the progr am very efficiently 
in order to save the money. We will still have to have a certain num- 
ber of manuals. 

Mr. Manon. No man in his right mind would question the necessity 
for school books in schools and manuals in the armed services; how- 
ever, | would like to know more about this. Did anybody make a 
statement as to the cost of manuals in a presentation to the committee, 
General ? 

General Braptey. I do not believe so, sir, not as such, broken out. 
As I said, we would be glad to make an estimate of that for you. It 
is a widespread thing and we could probably make an estimate on the 
basis of this program. We have funds that are set up in various 
places for manuals. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify where those funds are set up for the 

record at this point, and how much is being requested for fiscal 1961, 
how much was requested for fiscal 1959 and 1960? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As well as you are able to do this? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the total costs, and so forth, insofar as you 
are able to do it. 

General Braptey. Many of these manuals do come out of the prime 
contract cost for the aircraft or missile, and you have to go back to 
the individual contract almost to make a survey. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
page 784.) 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid the contractors are getting to us on this 
proposition. 

General Braptey. We have been aware of this area for many years 
and have been doing our best to get it under control. I am sure you 
are right ; they are, in some areas, getting to us. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid they are. I would like to compute the 
cost per page and the cost per volume on some of these things. 

I think in the light of the information and publicity thrown on 
this area—I am not just speaking of the Air Force but I am speak- 
ing of the Army and the Navy likewise—the contractors have been 
painting with broad brushes and riding pretty high, wide, and hand- 
some. We need these people and generally they are good people, 
but we must ride herd on them, insofar as possible. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you have any questions on the TITAN and the 
MINUTEMAN? 





COST OF TITAN 


Mr. Srxrs. What is the cost per missile estimated to be on the 
TITAN? 

General Frrepman. On a flyaway basis? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 
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General FrrmpmMan. On the TITAN we estimate the figure to be 
the same as for the ATLAS, $1.9 million. That is less the warhead, 

Mr. Sixes. What is the annual cost of maintenance / 

General FriepMan. The annual cost of maintenance, as best as we 
can estimate it now, would be in the order of $4.2 million. I gave you 
similar figures 

Mr. Sixes. Per squadron ? 

General FrrepMan. That is per squadron, sir. 

I gave you similar figures for the ATLAS vesterday and the ques- 
tion was raised as to why so high an expense. I assume the committee 
is looking at this figure as high i in terms that it does not fly, consume 
fuel, and so forth. Certainly not to the extent it would in an aircraft, 
but I think there are several factors which might easily be overlooked. 
In our initial squadrons we have been deployed 18 miles, or as far 
as 50 miles, from a support base, where we are operating with the 

“soft” squadrons. In the instance where we go to the hard squadrons, 
we are talking about a 7-mile separation. This is a costly operation, 
We are talking here about maintenance costs, not only the work 
actually performed on the equipment but the pay of the personnel, 
maintenance and upkeep of the installation, checkout on these facil- 
ities, taking the black boxes off, sending them back to the depots, 
returning them, and when you start adding all of this up, it comes 
toa rather significant figure. 

As General Bradley indicated, we are getting some experience with 
the THOR. We are not quite into the big missile area yet, and the 
best I can say is that this 1s our best guess as of now. We are going 
to learn as we go along. 

Mr. Sixers. What is estimated to be the life of a TITAN missile ? 

General FrrepMan. About the same as the ATLAS. 





COST OF MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Stxes. Are we far enough along for you to give me comparable 
figures for MINUTEMAN ? 

General FrrepMan. We believe our first missile would be on the 
order of $2 million that is the total cost per missile in the hole. 

Mr. Stkes. What about cost at the production level ? 

Colonel O’Nertu. About $1 million. I have it at two points in pro- 
duction. The missile installed in the hole at the — which would 
be about ————,, or $1.15 million. We expect that if the production 
were carried on to ——— this would decrease to $982,000 per missile 
installed in the hole. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the life of the missile be about the same as the 
ATLAS and TITAN ? 

General Ririanp. No, sir. The MINUTEMAN is a solid propel- 
lent missile and our best estimate now for the life of a MINUTEMAN 
missile runs from — because of the deterioration of the solid pro- 
pellant. 

We do not have statistical information on this at this time but 
this is the best estimate we can obtain. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the production costs per missile ? 

Colonel O’Netu. For the the maintenance of the missile itself, 
$135,000 per year is the estimate. 
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Mr. Sixes. Which of these Weapons, the ATLAS, TITAN, or MIN 
UTEMAN will function if there is a disruption of communications 
through high nuclear bursts / 

General Rirtanp. Under what conditions / 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, which can we get off if there are high 
nuclear bursts which disrupt communications 

General Rrrtanp. In the TITAN and ATLAS situations, there 
will be no impact in the nuclear burst in the upper air because the 
installations are connected with underground cables, direct com- 
munications, and are not affected. 

In the mobile MINUTEMAN, if we have radio communications by 
aircraft or otherwise, the frequencies involved in this would, in fact, 
be blacked out, you might say, except in certain higher frequencies 
where we could probably get through. 


MOBILE SITES 


Mr. Sixes. Will the nonhardened missile base survive any hit by a 
nuclear warhead within, let us say, 

General Rrrianp. No,sir. It would not survive. 

Mr, Sixes. I have seen, as I am sure you have, a publication listing 

Air Force bases for launching supermissiles imposed on a map 
if the United States, and showing all the ATLAS and TITAN sites. 

Why would that map be made public / 

What good could it possibly do to make it public! It does arouse 
concern on the part of a good many people that we would advertise 
to our enemy where our missile laune hing bases are located. 

General FriepMan. Well, sir, I think that is part of the democratic 
process, Normally, when we make a site selection, we notify due 
authorities, and the local people know about it. Then, it is no longer 
a secret that you are going to go in and construct a missile site at 
base X. 

I would assume, as far as the map is concerned, having seen the 
individual releases as to where we are going into construction—and 
we have made the releases on all 13 ATLAS and 6 TITAN bases— 
that probably some artist or newspaper just took this and superim- 
posed it on the map. I think that is one of the penalties—and I do 
not mean to infer that the public should not be informed—this is one 
of the penalties of the democ ratic process. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it planned to make any of the missile systems mobile 
other than the MINUTEMAN ? 

General Rittanp. No, sir; there are no plans at this particular 
time, 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently there is a belief that the Russians have 
mobile sites, using liquid propelled missiles. Is that too great an un- 
dertaking for us? 

General RirLanp. Sir, we have made considerable detailed studies 
of this particular problem and the utilization of our liquid oxygen, 
size of missiles, structure of the missiles, makes it practically impos- 
sible from a cost point of view. 

Mr. Sixes. How would the Russians be able to accomplish this? 

_ General Rirtanp. They apparently would have a different approach 
in the utilization of railroad operations and maybe took a different 
approach to the problem than we have. 
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Mr. Sixes. It is an important thing to have mobility, is it not? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. However, from a cost effect 

Mr. Srxes. Certainly we are more vulnerable from the standpoint 
that we have fixed launching sites? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; that is the purpose of our hardening. 

Mr. Sixes. I fail to understand why it should be so much more 
costly for us than for them. 

General Rrrianp. It probably would not be any more costly for us 
than for them in the long run. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any significant intelligence on this matter 
insofar as what the Russians are doing is concerned ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 





STEP UP PRODUCTION OF MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. Do any of our missile-producing plants operate on a 
full-time, three-shift operation ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Which? 

General Rirtanp. We have a listing of each plant and they vary 
from a 7-day week, 24-hour shift, in those critical areas involving the 
making of special tanks for high pressure, because of the steel strike, 
to catch up. 

In the ATLAS program, Convair is on one shift, 6-percent over- 
time. The General Electric guidance plant is on two shifts, 4-percent 
overtime. 

The General Electric reentry vehicle is on a 214-shift basis, 4-percent 
overtime; the Arma, 114 shift; North American is on 2 shifts and Bur- 
rougshs is on 21% shifts. 

The figure is similar for TITAN. 

Our objective is to place contractors on overtime commensurate with 
the leadtime required to meet the date. It varies from one shift to 
three shifts. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be possible to speed up this missile program by 
the use of additional shifts in any of these plants ? 

General Rrrianp. We have placed the plants on overtime shifts, 
you might say. 

Mr. Sixes. When did this step-up in production take place? 

General Rrrtanp. This has been going on for some time, depending 
on the need to meet the operational date. For example, the steel strike 
had quite an impact on certain of our companies. 

Mr. Sixes. How much time did we lose as a result of the steel strike 

General Rirtanp. About 60 days, I would say, in some of the earlier 
missiles. However, we are now trying to make that up. 

Mr. Stes. The extra shift operations are brought about because of 
the steel strike, are they ? , 

General Rrrtanp. On some of the programs, not necessarily —— 

Mr. Sixes. Are we operating any extra shifts, subsequent to the 
steel strike, or were we doing so prior to the strike 4 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; it is somewhat the same pattern. 
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SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I noticed some time ago a newspaper account of a missile 
with wings being tested by the Russians. I realize that is primarily a 
research and development problem, but do you have any information 
on this, or any interest in such a missile ? 

General Rirtanp. We have an interest in everything of that nature 
from an R. & D. point of view. In fact, our DYNASOAR program 
will be a missile with a winged vehicle on top. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it compare with this missile which is discussed 
which apparently is to carry bigger loads of nuclear explosives, to be 
more accurate, but somewhat slower than the ICBM ? 

General Rirtanp. I could say that it would have about the same 
characteristics as far as the speed of the ICBM is concerned. It would 
be maneuverable in the atmosphere and could be manned. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel we have explored this problem and we are 
doing whatever appears to be advantageous in this field ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. We have the DYNASOAR program 
which is now undergoing project work and we at the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Center have responsibility to provide the booster por- 
tion of this. 

Mr. Stxes. What can you tell us about the newspaper comment to 
the effect that we were unable to identify the strange satellite that 
was found circling the globe, polarwise ? 

General Rir.anp. We were unable to identify it. 

Mr. Srxes. That was what the newspapers stated. It was identified 
later as a second stage vehicle of the DISCOVERER satellite, I 
believe. 

General Rrruanp. In the DISCOVERER program we tracked the 
vehicle as long as it was operating for the development program, but 
once the batteries are dead, or we have a failure, we at the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division transfer tracking of this thing to space 
track. In this particular case, the vehicle was dead as far as we were 
concerned, but still up there because we could not command and con- 
trol it. 

It was turned over to the space track. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean the newspapers were wrong? 

General Rrrianp. No, sir. It has been estimated that the ejection 
of this capsule, instead of coming toward the earth, through some 
means unknown, did eject itself and continue in orbit. It was about 
a 30-inch-diameter portion of the total vehicle which apparently was 
not detected until later in the program. 

Mr. Stxes. How does it happen that we gave, at first in the news- 
paper accounts, the Russians credit for having launched the satel- 
lite ? 

We seemed to have lost touch with it completely. 

The thing that disturbs me is that if we have such a problem of 
keeping up with our own missiles, how are we going to get much 
information about what the Russians may be doing? 

General Rrrianp. I think that is an excellent question and I think 
We should be doing more in this respect. 

Mr. Stxes. What can we do? 
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General Rrrtanp. At the present time we have studies with the 
Advance Research Projects A geney —— 

It is an advanced project and undergoing study at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood ? 


PUBLIC IMAGE OF FORCE IN BEING AND THE POTENTIAL IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Fioop. I might say to all of you gentlemen—I do not know if 
General Friedman was here or not, but I have not mentioned this 
point lately—I think I had better make this point again: It is clear 
this has never entered your minds, but do not be alarmed by that, 
because, obviously, at the time I made the statement it was not in 
the minds of you gentlemen and not very much in the minds of any 
of the Defense people, military and civil, from policy level on down. 

It obvionsly has not occurred to you fellows at all. There are two 
points to this whole business, gentlemen. 

You are so wrapped up in the one of actual missiles and actual force 
in being that you have lost touch altogether with the second premise. 
Those two points are absolutely indivisible and one cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other. That is the image that the people of the world, 
or the nations of the world on both sides, have of your force in being. 
You forget that. To have what you think is enough and to have the 
enemy and all of your friends and the rest of the wor ld, neutral or 
not, have an entirely different image, even though it is wrong and 
even though the image is a fallacy and an error, if that is the public 
image of your force in being, then you have only accomplished half 
of your mission. 

The fact that you have this hardware, unless you have the other 
thing too, you have only got one arm. It will not do. It will not do. 

Let me assure you that the public image of your force in being is 
inferior, in the public i image, to that of the Russians. Whether it is 
right or wrong is a different problem and I make no comment on the 
facts at this point. I am talking about the existence of the public 
image of your force in being, militarily. 

The image is that you are inferior scientifically. 

The image is that you are inferior and that is the worldwide public 
image today. It is very serious, very bad, and a terrific handicap. 
Mere hardware is not enough. Your patriotism and your dedication 
is not enough. You are not a bit more patriotic or willing to fight 
and die for } your country than the Poles. They could not fieht Stukas 
and panzers with patriotism and Polish uhlans with spears. They 
died very bravely. It will not do. 

That is a most unfortunate image in the mind of the world today, 
not just on science but in the milits ary field, too. If we gave youa 
billion dollars tomorrow, could you buy that much more TITANS 
and ATLASES? Suppose all of this talk about our defense posture 
that is going on in the newspapers, and in the other body, and all 
over the country—it is obviously catching on and there is visceral 
sensation developing throughout the Nation that this defense problem 
isa problem. 

If that is true, and if there is such a concern developing, and if it 
is a problem, will mere dollars, will a mere billion dollars—if that 1s 
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not a contradiction in terms, since I do not know how a billion dollars 


can be “mere” and since I do not know what a billion dollars is any- 





how, what difference does it make—will a billion dollars tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock buy how much? Can you spend a billion dollars 
for TITAN and ATLAS? 

Can you accelerate programs? Are you bottlenecked? Can you 
buy that much hardware? Can anybody give you a billion dollars 
worth of ATLAS and TITAN to do what a “concerned, or worried na- 
tional image is wondering about ? 

Never mind the world image now, but the national public image 
is beginning to take shape. There is a national public image begin- 
ning to develop and appear, and maybe they think something should 
be done about it. 

If they say to me, “Give them a billion dollars,” what could or 
would you do anyhow with the TITAN and ATLAS? 

I do not know who would answer that. 

General Brapiey. I think General Ritland will. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell me a couple of minutes worth, for the record. It 
is a very serious problem and a very serious question and somebody 
on this subeommittee may introduce such an amendment or 20 Mem- 
bers on the floor may introduce it. Heaven knows what this national 
image may develop into by the time this bill gets on the floor, or when 
a supplemental may have to come along. 

You know what happens to the national image once it catches fire. 
If they have a reason to catch fire, and they do catch fire, what could 
we say to them if this is what they ask / 

Mr. Manon. All right; I think it would be good to hear the state- 
ment of the witness now. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. We have made continuous studies of a 
maximum effort type and we have submitted various programs on a 
continuing basis. 


TIME AND FUNDING REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCELERATED MISSILE PROGRAM 


At the present time, with the additional funds, we could accelerate 
the ATLAS program — we could go to ——— squadrons under a 
maximum effort. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the ———— squadron at $160-plus million? 

General Rrrtanp. $153 million. 

Mr. Froop. The TITAN ? 

General Rrrtanp. ATLAS. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

You say that you can accelerate the ATLAS program / 

General Rrritanp. Add to it. 

Mr. Minsuautu. Would that include the construction of the bases 
which, today, take about 33 months? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuauty. You could accelerate the construction time as well ? 

General Rrrtanp. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. MinsHauu. Starting ——— you could do all this? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuaui. Not until then? 

General Rir.anp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MrnsuaAuu. By then we will have all of these MINUTEMEN 
and everything else in the inventory along with a lot of POLARIS 
missiles? 

Mr. TuHomson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MrnsHat. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. I am looking at a chart handed to me by the Air 
Force witnesses earlier and it shows that not until ——— are we going 
into an all-inertial guidance system with the ATLAS, and then we 
put into operation inte rsper sed squadrons ———— apart. 

Why cannot you step it up in early ——— instead of late in 
in adding on? What is the factor that would prevent you from put- 
ting out ———? 

Mr. Manon. Will you let me interrupt a moment ? 

Please advise whether you are talking about calendar or fiscal years. 

Mr. Tuomson. Calendar years, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ritland, are you familiar with this ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; I think you have about the same chart 
here. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have drawn a program in of my own 

Mr. Froop. When you are preparing your answer to my basic ques- 
tion, please include, as a part of it, the related questions asked by my 
two friends who helped dev elop this. 

This question is going to arise: You are not surprised that I asked 
it, since we always ask it, and here it is again. Lay this one out. 

"General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you want to talk any more about this for a minute? 

Mr. Forp. I would like to hear it now. 

This is aaalde I think is very fundamental and we ought to have 
an answer now. 

General Rrrianp. On the acceleration ? 

Mr. Forp. On the acceleration. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

I repeat that, starting in calendar ———— we can add ——— on the 
ATLAS program and in between midealendar—— 

Mr. Fioop. When you say ———— make it clear you mean an opera- 
tional fighting squadron. 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At 100 pounds per square inch ? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All inertial ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

General Rirtanp. Before any action could be taken earlier than that 
construction lead time, installation and checkout and site selection 
would be the limiting factors in the hardened, dispersed configuration. 

Mr. Mrnsnatt. Give us that again, please, where the construction 
time enters into this. 

General Rirtanp. The construction time is on the chart I showed 
yesterday. 

Mr. Minswat. Put it in the record now. 

General Riritanp. About 30 months for the total: site selection, 
construction, installation, and checkout. 
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Mr. Forp. What would this program you have just been discussing 
cost in fiscal year 1960, if there is any problem; in fiscal year 1961, 
and in fiscal year 1962 ? 

Colonel O’Net. He is actually discussing two things; ’ 

Mr. Forp. Those are the ones that would come in during the last 
half of calendar 1962 ? 

Colonel O’Nemu. Specifically they would come in in 

Mr. Forp. The carry-on would be in calendar year 1963 ? 

Colonel O’Netu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much does that cost ? 

Colonel O’Nertu. The cost of these add-ons would be $148 million 
total. 

Mr. Forp. When ? 

Colonel O’Netiu. New obligational authority would be required of 
$60 million in fiscal year 1960; $19.2 million in fiscal year 1961; and 
the balance of $68.8 million in future years. 

Mr. Forp. That is only in this account? This does not encompass 
the “Military construction” account ? 

Colonel O’Netix. This includes the “Military construction.” 

Of those figures I gave you, $60 million of the total, $148 million 
is for “Military construction” and the $88 million is for “Other ac- 
counts.” 

Mr. Forp. Now I ask you this: How many squadrons, or how many 
missiles—perhaps both—do you get for this $148 million ? 

Colonel O’Nem. You get additional missiles in 1962. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of $148 million does not include any add-on 
beyond January 1, 1963 ? 

Colonel O’Net1. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This is only for additional missiles in calendar 
1962 ? 

Colonel O’Netti. Right. 

General FrrmepMan. We also have a program which would add 
——- more missiles to the program which Colonel O’Neill just dis- 
cussed. This would add or an additional missiles. This 
program would cost a total of $226 million—$136 million in the “Mis- 
sile procurement” account and $90 million in the “Military construc- 
tion” account. We would need the $90 million in fiscal year 1960 for 
“Military construction” and we would need $41 million in fiscal year 

1961 for “Missile procurement.” This program would result in addi- 
tional expenditures of $103 million in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost for this extra program in calendar 1963 ? 

Colonel O’Nett.. This extra program which would begin in calen- 
dar year 1963, the cost would depend on how far you wished to carry 
this out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is one way to talk about it. 

Colonel O’Netu. I have a program that goes through fiscal year 
1966. For example, I have the costs associated with that. 

Mr. Forp. Use that one. 

Colonel O’Nemu. This would go on at that rate. 

The additional funds which would be required by fiscal year for that. 
program areas follows: 


In fiscal year 1960, $300,000 ; 
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In fiscal year 1961, $430 million ; 

In fiscal year 1962, $726 million ; 

In fiscal year 19638, $1.4 billion; 

In fiscal year 1964, $1.5 billion; 

In fiscal year 1965, SOL: 3 million ; and 

In fiscal year 1966, $337 million. 

Mr. Forb. This is the funding for both of these accounts we are talk- 
ing al bout tod: iy! 

Colonel O’Neii. These are the additional funds over and above the 
present program which would be required to put through the acceler- 
ated program which General Ritland just described. 

Mr. Forp. What would the total be? Do you have that ? 

Colonel O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

General Rirtanp. $5,417 million. 

Mr. Forp. Does this contemplate using the present ATLAS con- 
figuration and characteristics, or does it include the uprated or growth 
potentialities of the ATLAS / 

General Riritanp. It would be on the present configuration of the 
ATLAS which provides a range of 7,200 miles with a ——— weapon. 

Colonel O’New.. By “present configuration” is meant one-by-nine; 
100-pound-per-square-inch inertial guidance. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you—— 

Mr. Manon. Your time is up, Mr. Flood, or it was 5 minutes ago. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Those questions Mr. Ford was asking covered all I had but two. 
I have taken these from the hearings 2 years ago, this whole line of 
questioning, and there are only two he did not ask, 

One was on training and the cost of bodies to do this. 

Will you fill us in on what is your training potential to meet the 
program with people? What kind of people : and will this materially 
alter your body cost for Air Force bodies in personnel, and if not, 
say no. If yes, to what extent? 

Let it go at that on those two things. I am concerned about train- 
ing and I want a statement on modifications of these missiles through 
the whole program Mr. Ford developed. Do you have anything on 
modifications of either the airframe of this pigeon or anything else! 
You are up to 1964 and then alongside that, I want you to set me 
up a chart and in that chart I w ant. you to get from the Navy people 
what their megaton yield will be for how many POLARIS weapon 
systems. That is, the submarines and the birds right alongside this. 

Then on the ATLAS and TITAN over here, I want the ATLAS 
weapon system, 1964, ———— to a bird, how many birds and how many 
platforms will POLARIS missiles have ? 

Then on MINUTEMAN, I want the megaton yield, the amount 
of pigeons, and the amount of POLARIS. 

I want that calendar fitted into 1964 for ATLAS and TITAN 
and then I want the MINUTEMAN calendar at ——— head for the 
MINUTEMAN and the calendar period when MINUTEMAN en- 
ters into this whole megaton yield program. 

This is not as complicated as it sounds and I think you know clearly 
what I mean. 

General Frrepman. I have only one question: When you talk 
about POLARIS, are you talking about the 45 submarine program! 
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Mr. Froop. I am talking about up until 1964. How many 
POLARIS weapon systems will be functioning at the end of Mr. 
Ford’s calendar question on ATLAS, TITAN, and accelerated pro- 
grams? How will they phase in? How many birds?) How many 
birds at ———— yield per bird? How many submarines will the 
whole system then bring in to MINUTEMAN by calendar year? 
When does she come in? What is her yield? How many of those 
will you have? How mobile? 

Mr. Minsuatyi. Do you want to include JUPITER and THOR 
on this, too ? 

Mr. Fioop. If you wish. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I think it should be included. 

Mr. Froop. I have no objection if my friend wants it in. Please 
put it in; it will not complicate the chart. 

I did want to go into JUPITER and I thought I was going to get 
the first witness, but what happened last night was that all of my 
time was not used at 4 o’clock when we quit. I asked the Research 
and Development man here to give me his JUPITER program since 
he gave us a once-over-lightly and got himself all enthused about 
THOR so he never told me anything about JUPITER. 

I do not know how I will get that in. 

Mr. Manon. You have heard the series of requests and we need 
to have in the record as good a statement as you are able to prepare 
on this. Will you prepare a separate statement for the use of the 
committee with respect to the possibility of acceleration / 

Mr. Flood has made reference to nuclear capabilities and these 
figures get into such high classification that they would not be of 
value for the record. 

I think wherever you refer to that kind of information, you ought 
to make a separate kind of a table so we can have a table on a working 
basis in the committee and one so that the record will contain enough 
information where other people, and other Members of Congress who 
are not members of the committee, can read these statements. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to these people, what we have 
developed concern about recently, and Mr. Laird touched on this and 
Mr. Ford touched on it, the Navy has a — target for a deterrent. 
His question was deterrent, not kill. 

Kill is the next argument and they are going to give us POLARIS 
in 1964 with ———— of the ———— which allows ———— for SAC and 
ATLAS and TITAN and JUPITER and THOR. 

Now, you come in here and you make pikers out of the Navy as 
usual. You have got ———-. They only had ———. There is no 
POLARIS or anything else at all as far as you are concerned, and 
this is getting ridiculous. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the Committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. General Ritland, considering the two programs we have 
discussed—one, the acceleration of ———— missiles in the latter part 
of calendar 1962 and the other one which was a long-range program 
beginning in calendar 1963 and running through calendar 1965—has 
either one of these, or both, been recommended by you to the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force? 
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General Rirtanp. We continually submit our maximum capability 
to higher headquarters. We continuously determine our maximum 
capability for missile production and inventory and submit this on a 
continuing basis. 

Mr. Forp. Is it a report that the Chief of Staff wants so he is kept 
abreast or is it a firm recommendation on your part that this ought to 
be done ? 

Genera] Rrrianp. I do not make a firm recommendation to increase 
the force posture because this is not my affair, you might say, or I 
have no authority in this case. However, I make the information 
available to the higher headquarters so that these decisions can be 
made at the proper level. 

Mr. Forp. In your capacity as head of the Ballistic Missile Division 
and ARDC, would you recommend either one of these two programs? 

General Rrrnanv. I could only provide the information on our 
capabilities. From my position, I would not be able to evaluate the 
total defense posture of this country, including the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and all of the Department of Defense 

capabilities. Accordingly, I would not be able to make a proper, valid 
recommendation in this respect. 

Mr. Forp. You simply make the information known to higher au- 
thority for their decisions in this regard ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have no doubt that either one of these programs 
could be executed ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; I am sure that they could. 

Mr. Forp. I am looking at this same chart that has been discussed 
here earlier which shows ATLAS, TITAN and the MINUTEMAN 
programs. It seems to me there are several breaks that ought to be 
explained and perhaps discussed. 

Let us take the ATLAS program. There is a break of ——— 
between squadron 4 and squadron 5. Why is there that break? 

Is it important ? 

What can be done about it ¢ 

General Riritanp. The reason for that break is to change the con- 
figuration of the environment and the missile to the all-inertial one- 
by-nine configuration. 

From a cost effectiveness point of view, this is most important and 
from a leadtime basis, this was the first time we could get the all- 
inertial into the vehicle. 

Mr. Forp. When you say a “cost effectiveness point of view” what 
do you mean ¢ 

General Rirtanp. We are making more aiming points out of our 
squadrons. The squadrons before that had three- by-three, which is 
three aiming points per squadron, and in the E squadron we go to 
nine aiming points per squadron. 

Mr. Forp. Have we passed the point of no return to lessen that 


ap ? 

Fienell Rirtanp. We cannot accelerate that particular point there, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. More money would not do that ? 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Let us now turn to the TITAN program. There is a 
gap there between and how do you explain that? 
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General Riruanp. Between the ———— squadron, there is the same 
general situation; namely, the change to the ——— from the decision 
dating to go into that configuration which was in December of last 
year. This is the best that we can do from a research and develop- 
ment leadtime. 

Mr. Forp. We have gone past the point of filling that gap in 
this program ? 

General Rrrtanp. At this point in time. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything that can be done with the ATLAS 
program to fill this gap between ——— in the TITAN program? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. We can just continue with the 
we discussed earlier. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not the period when you could in this $148 
million program add ———— missiles ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


GROWTH CAPABILITY OF ATLAS AND TITAN MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. What is the problem involved in the operating capabil- 
ity or increased growth of the ATLAS and TITAN ¢ 

We have heard discussions pro and con on these two missiles and 
their future growth capabilities. 

Do you have the responsibility of recommending to the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff which of these should have 
implementation as to growth ? 

General Rirnanp. I have responsibility for continually providing 
information on improvements. 

This is done on a judgment basis commensurate with our leadtime 
capabilities to fit into squadron inventories in the field. ‘These pro- 
grams are presented continuously and perfected continuously. For 
example, in October of 1957 both the ATLAS and TITAN were in 
the soft configuration, all-inertial guided, radio-inertial guided, and 
with continuing effort in this area you can see the progress we have 
made going into the hard configuration in both of the programs. 

We have uprated both of these vehicles on a continuous aie We 
have, in the last 5 years, obtained a tremendous background of knowl- 
edge in this area. 

However, every time a change is made to the missile, it complicates 
the logistics, installation and check-out, and construction problems. 
We try to do this in blocks. 

These are the reasons why you see these gaps in this particular 
program in the TITAN and where we have made a complete block 
change and uprated the missile. 

Here in the ATLAS program the gap is an uprated E vehicle with 
ahigher performance ability. 

Mr. Forp. General Ritland, as we started to discuss this morning, 

we were talking about the problems of growth, upgrading or uprat- 
ing, the two principal ICBMs at the moment, ATLAS and TITAN. 
_ As I recollect, you said this is a continuous process. You gave an 
illustration of how it started back 5 years ago and was carried on 
on an almost day-to-day basis, so that you or the office you now hold 
knew precisely what the situation was on a current basis. Is that a 
fair summary of what you said this morning? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Where are we today in analyzing the growth or uprated 
capabilities of these two missiles? After that, what is your view as 
to the possibilities or potentialities of both in this regard ? 

General Rirtanp. With regard to the TITAN, we obtained ap- 
proval on the Ist of Dec ember to take this step of upgrading to the 
storable fueled TITAN-IT, as we call it. 

With regard to the ATLAS program, we are studying this and 
have been studying it for the past 6 months. The TITAN study 
effort started in 1958 and had been continuous in this storable fuel 
area for the 2 years from February, 1958, I think it was 

Mr. Forp. Would you tell us what you mean by storable liquids. 

General Rrrtanp. The term “storable” applies to a noncryogenie 
fuel, one that can be stored in the environment with little or no heat 
protection or cold refrigerating protection. The liquid, of course, 
refers to the liquid oxygen. That is what we refer to in the storable 
cryogenic fuels. 

Mr. Forp. Do you want to continue with your comment about the 
program for uprating? 

General Rirtanp. With regard to the ATLAS program, we are con- 
tinuing the study to incorporate all of the advantages, not only uprat- 
ing the vehicle itself but improving in the operational environment; 
namely, insilo launch, faster reaction time, less exposure time for the 
missile. 

Since the ATLAS program, as we discussed earlier, runs out through 

——, we at this particular point in time would not have the capa- 
bility of including an improved ATLAS in this time schedule. But 
if we procured more ATLAS missiles in the calendar ———, we could 
in fact consider an uprated ATLAS of equal capabilities. 

Mr. Forp. Equal capabilities ? 

General Rrritanp. To the TITAN. 

Mr. Forp. To the TITAN uprated ? 

General Rrrnanp. Yes, sir. With regard to the technical feasibility 
of doing these—I emphasize technical feasibility—my scientific and 
technical staff indicate that it can be done. Both have this capability. 
The TITAN, of course, has been reviewed by many scientific groups, 
the Science Advisory Committee, our own technical staff out at the 
BMD area. 

The Scientific Advisory Committee has been briefed on some of the 
aspects of the ATLAS program, but not completely in a total pack- 
age including the advanced environmental changes such as the insilo 
launch and some of these areas. But from a technical point of view, 
this can be done. 

Mr. Forp. Let me see if I am clear as to what we are talking about. 
TITAN has been approved by the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff for an uprating for greater gr rowth potential ? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was that done? 

General Rrrtanp. On the 1st of December. 

Mr. Forp. For the TITAN program for the last eight squadrons 
are you taking advantage of that uprating or growth potential ? 

General Rrrnanp. Yes, sir: this will be the vehicle that will be used 
in the 7th on through the 14th. 

Mr. Forp. The funding which we have before us does take into ac- 
count those benefits ? 
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General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell me how much those benefits cost over and 
above what would have been the program if you had not uprated or 
taken advantage of the growth potential? Do you have any figure 
on that? 

General Rrruanp. I can quote some figures, which I would like to 
check. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Rirtanp. The storable potential that we have discussed 
is on the order of $300 million for research and development. In- 
cluding the R. & D. costs for the other aspects of in silo launch, uprat- 
ing of the missile and nose cone, $400 million to incorporate all these 
aspects. In addition we had already provided for the improved all- 
inertial guidance which approximates $179 million. 

Mr. Forp. That would be the total cost for the growth potential 
of TITAN for the last eight squadrons ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. One of the reasons to consider this 
was the resultant reduced squadron cost in this environment which has 
been reduced from 166 million to 138 million. So we amortize some 
of the development costs by the number of squadrons procured, name- 
ly, to recoup, you might say, some of the funds for the storable and 
for the total uprated capability. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, as of December 1, 1959, this has been 
the Air Force program ? 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir; since that date, approved. 

Mr. Forp. The money requests before us are predicated upon those 
decisions which were made December 1, 1959 ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe you said that at least there are some people 
in your shop who say that the ATLAS has an equal capability in this 
area. 

General Rrruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could that program, if it was properly decided, carry 
on and replace this last eight squadrons of TITAN ? 

General RirLanp. It could be done on approximately this time scale 
[indicating]. We have lost 3 months in the decision. But our esti- 
mate is that if we did all of the aspects of the TITAN improvement, 
this could come in probably, I would say, by . 

Mr. Forp. If that were done, then you would lose three squadrons 
earlier—you might make them up later, but you would lose three 
squadrons earlier. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. The main point here is that in the 
storable case we did a lot of technical development, you might say, 
by running test engines to determine the exact ratio of the storables, 
the fuels that would be used. We did some of this effort over the last 
year, 1959, which gave us confidence that this could be done in the 
TITAN. 

Mr. Forp. You have not had that opportunity to do it with ATLAS ¢ 

General Rirtanp. We have not. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any cost estimates that would be reason- 
ably firm to show what the extra cost for ATLAS would be for this 
uprated or greater growth potential program 4 
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General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir. I do not have an exact figure on that. 
However, I would say it would be approximately the same except the 
approach on the AT ‘LAS could be in two different categories. One 
is the storable cryogenic and then converting it to the storable non- 
eryo. If you upr: ‘ated under the same identical circumstances, I would 
say the cost would be comparable. I am using storables in both. 

If you use storable cryogenics, it probably would not be quite as 
expensive because you would be using, generally, the same vehicle 
that you are using today. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any downgrading of performance if you 
used a less expensive alternative, the less expensive of the ATLAS 
alternatives ? 

General Ririanp. I would say that uprated design would take in 
any changes by size, more fuel, or whatnot. 

Mr. Forv. This expanded program we discussed this morning for 
ATLAS, which would start ——— as I recall, in calendar ——— and 
running ‘through calendar — that was on the present. configura- 
tion of ATLAS, not on this uprated configuration for ATLAS. 

General Rirtanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What is your personal feeling on this uprating of 
TITAN and ATLAS? 

General Rrrianp. My personal feeling is that the uprating of the 
TITAN is necessary for this Nation to be a full participant in the 
ballistic missile and space era we are entering into. With the stor- 
able approach, from a technical point of view, we run the gamut of 
missile technology. We have the cryogenics, the noncryogenics, the 
solid, we have the three-st age, the two-stage, the stage and a half, 
and a single-stage missile. This is a tremendous background for our 
scientists, our industry, and our country to further develop into this 
area of missiles and space, which I am certain will be with us for 
many, many years. 

As I review all of the possibilities, programs, of potential in space 
and other advanced missiles, there is no reason why we should not 
continue to maintain a strong technical competence in this Nation 
so that we can explore all of these activities in the missile and space 
era. 

I think the TITAN missile from a configuration point. of view, 
being two-stage, is what you could call optimized for that mission. 
If you change the mission, it may be three stages, like the SATURN 
or NOVA, but it depends upon the performance requirements to ful- 
fill a mission, it dictates the optimized configuration. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you seem to “be inferring that from the 
point of view of the military mission of an ICBM, it would not make 
much difference whether it was an uprated ATLAS or TITAN, but 
because of the space potentiality it does make a difference in TITAN’ 
favor. Is that what you said? 

General Rrrnanp. Yes, sir. However, again I reemphasize that if 
you did make a larger ATLAS, it could perform the same missions. 

Mr. Forp. Even in the space? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you pretty firm that, in your judgment, there is no 
dollar difference between the uprated ATLAS and the uprated 
TITAN? 
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General Rirtanp. This would be an estimate or judgment factor, 
and I would say if you performed the same changes in either missile, 
they would run about the same. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Will you yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHauu. As to the space item you mentioned, you said if 
we had a bigger ATLAS, we could have done a lot more in space, but 
that in no way affects our military capability with ATLAS, does it? 
The Russsians have made great gains in space because they started 
with a bigger engine and they started out in a bigger way sooner 
than we did. 

General RirLanp. That is right. 

Mr. MinsHa.u. It is one thing to be able to hit a home run into 
the bleachers, which we can do, and it is another thing to be able 
to hit a home run over the bleachers, which the Russians can do. 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauy. We can hit any target with our present ATLAS; 
is that right ? 

General Rrrtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Minsuatu. The sole purpose for TITAN is for space ? 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. It came in at the parallel period of 
time, namely, if we did not have the TITAN, we would not have 
——— megatons. 

Mr. MrnsHauu. So far today, General, the only advantage I have 
heard of the TITAN missile is that In my opinion, the base 
will be out of existence by then, will have served its purposes as far 
as the Ruskies are concerned. The other advantage is the space item. 
Are there any other advantages to the TITAN ? 

General Rrrnanp. Yes, sir. From a reaction time point of view, 
we have reduced reaction time to . We have reduced the reac- 
tion time from in the ATLAS to in the TITAN. It is 
practically a pushbutton missile under this new configuration. 

Mr. Minswatyi. What advantage will that be ? 

General Rrruanp. This would be up to the situation at the time. 

Mr. Minsuauu, In other words, that is another advantage that the 
TITAN can be fired faster than the other ? 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. That is No. 3. What is the No. 4 advantage which 
TITAN has over the ATLAS? 

General Rirtanp. From an exposure time, the door opening and 
raising of the silo lift, that is versus exposure time on 
the TITAN. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Aside from these minutes saved, up to the 
only advantages, then, are larger yield, bigger thrust, and the space 
element ? 

General Rrrianp. And the space element ; that is correct. 

Mr. Minsnauu. That is all. 


























FISCAL ANALYSIS ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. For the TITAN program, you gave the obligation pic- 
ture, the expenditure picture, and total cost. I do not recall in the 


time yesterday and today that you gave comparable figures for the 
ATLAS. . . — sas 
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General FrrepMman. No, sir, I did not give that to you for the 
ATLAS. Ican very shortly, sir. Mr. Meyer will give the figures. 

Mr. Forp. Give the obligations as of your last reporting date, 
expenditures, total estimated cost. 

Mr. Meyer. Total estimated cost through the program period would 
be $5,400 million, which includes some $500 million of O. & M. cost 
and military personnel cost. For fiscal year 1959 and prior we have 
received $2.1 billion, and in 1960 $987 million. 

As of January 31 we have obligated $2,138 million against the 1959 
and prior, and $467 million against the 1960. 

We have expended $1,714 million for 1959 and prior funds, and 
$459 million in 1960. 

We estimate a total of $810 million expenditures in 1960. That 
would be an additional $351 million for the balance of the year. In 
1961 we estimate $797 million of expenditures. 

Mr. Forp. Yesterday we had some testimony about this $46 million 
saving that materialized or that you expect to materialize in fiscal 
1960. These are savings that were generated again from what kind 
of operation ? 

General FrrepMan. These were savings which, we say, would come 
from a look at the program and better management of the program. 
Generally, what it involved was slipping some of the requirements 
for the combat training launches. There were reduced requirements 
in the integrated weapon systems tests for missiles themselves. That 
would be, generally, the type of action that was taken to refine our 
requirements. These actions totaled a little more than $46 million. 

Mr. Forp. Last year when the budget was submitted there was a 
request for a nine-A TLAS squadron program. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. The Congress added partial funding to the extent of 
$85 million for a 17-ATLAS squadron program. 

General FrrepMan. Initial financing leading toward a 17-squadron 
program. 

Mr. Forp. We presently have before us a 13-ATLAS squadron 
program. Were these savings of $46 million savings against a 9-, 
13-, or 17-squadron program ? 

General Frrepman. I think the answer to that would be against 
any of the program, that you referred to. These are savings accruing 
during the fiscal period under consideration; that is, fiscal year 1960. 
I would say that we would have taken these actions, which totaled 
$46 million, irrespective of where we were going, although if you are 
going to a higher program at a greater rate of acceleration and it was 
technically feasible to do so, you might assume you could have put 
more money than the $46 million on that expanded program in fiseal 
vear 1960. 

’ Mr. Forp. When was the decision made to go from a 9- to a 13- 
squadron program ? 

General FrrepMan. This decision was made, as T recall, at the 
time we submitted our proposed budget to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. I believe that was along about mid-September when we 
sent that requirement downstairs. ; 

Mr. Forp. Was the 13-squadron ATLAS program then the Air 
Force’s program for the right mix of TCBM’s? 
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General FriepMan. Yes, sir. These contemplated 14 TITAN 
squadrons under the configuration which we have discussed Prats 
However, we did have in our initial request, transmitted, as I said, 
in early September, 12 squadrons but we were thinking in terms, 
really, of 14. 

As the budget discussions went on, we were able to add one addi- 
tional squadron. Really, it is one less than we had initially desired 
to submit. 

Mr. Forp. This is outside of the money request before us, but in 
your “Military construction” funds, how much was made available 
against how many squadron program for ATLAS? 

General FrrepMan. Constructionwise, there were no additional 
funds appropriated to go beyond the nine squadrons, Mr. Ford. Ree- 
ognizing the desire of Congress to get on with this program and 
our own desire to go to the 100- pound- per-square-inch configura- 
tion, the Air Force reprogramed, I believe, $185 million to make the 
expanded program possible. This was cleared with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the appropriate Committees on Appropriation in 
both the Senate and the House. The reprograming was approved, 
as you know. 

Mr. Forp. The money that was actually in the “Military construc- 
tion” appropriation bill was predicated on a nine-squadron program ? 

General FrrepMaAn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Subsequent to that, in the early part of calendar 1960, 
a reprograming request was made to go from a 9- to a 13-squadron 
program ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. As I say, this was done 
because of the urgency which we attached to getting on with the pro- 
gram and expanding it beyond the nine-squi adron program. 

Mr. Forp. Has this $46 million already been accomplished as a 
saving or is that what you are going to save In fiscal 1960? 

General FrrepMan. That is the amount we reduced the fiscal year 
1960 costs. These dollars were applied to the program which we are 
discussing now: the ATLAS and TITAN ballistic missile programs. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 


es‘ 


NEED FOR TITAN IN SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. Just to follow up on one point Mr. Ford was question- 
ing the Air Force about, did I understand you to say that the space 
program needed the TITAN ? 

Testimony from the National Space Agency indicates they have 
no use for the TITAN and will not use it in their program. What is 
this space requirement that you have for TITAN ? 

General Rrrianp. I would put it more that it could be used for 
space programs, for military space programs. 

Mr. Larrp. It could be used ? 

General Rrrianp. The booster portion of the TITAN is being used 
on the DYNASOAR program, which is an orbiting manned vehicle. 
The DYNASOAR will use the TITAN booster. Otherwise, it would 
not be able tocarry the i al load. 

Mr. Latrp. Last year, I think it is probably fair to sav that this 
committee would not on looked with much favor on TITAN if 
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ATLAS had been developed to the point that it was in the last 12 
months. We were led to believe that ATLAS could not be relied upon 
entirely by the Air Force and that they needed a second comparable 
missile. 

In questions that I asked Secretary Douglas and General White on 
page 970 of part 1, the policy statements of the Department of De- 
fense last year, this point was made very clearly by General White 
and by Secretary Douglas. The reason for going forward on the 
TITAN was you needed to have the two similar missiles. 

Now it seems to me we can rely pretty well upon the ATLAS, but 
we have gone forward in the TITAN program and there is not too 
much that can be saved by eliminating TITAN; is that correct? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. There is no saving by eliminating TITAN ? 

General Rrrtanp. Well, you would save if you cut the program out 
and did not do it. 

Mr. Larrp. If you did go ahead and do it with ATLAS ? 

General Rirtanp. I do not think you could save very much, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Because you tooled up for both programs now and those 
costs have been funded ? 
General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir. 




































GROWTH CAPABILITY OF TITAN AND ATLAS 


Mr, Lain. It has come to our attention here that you and the Air 
Force are giving consideration to a program to improve and uprate 
the ATLAS or the TITAN;; isthe correct? 

General Rrrtanp. The TITAN has been approved for uprating and 
we are studying and will continue to study improved ATLASES. 
However, we cannot do anything about getting the ATLAS improved 
version in the present force structure that is before us here today, 
namely, the 13 squadrons. It would come in probably around 
with a go-ahead right now, an uprated ATLAS. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you have a published requirement for this upgraded 
missile? 

General Rirtanp. We have been directed by the Air Force to pur- 
sue this program, and it has been going on in the TITAN area since 
December. 

Mr. Larrp. What was the requirement you went out to fulfill? 
There must have been some requirement the Air Force gave to you. 

General Rrrtanp. We presented the program to the Air Force as 
our capabilities; namely, a ———— payload, ———— miles, which can 
be interpreted to apply to a performance capability that the war 
planners in the Pentagon would use for higher yield weapons. 

Mr. Lamp. In this program that you have to upgrade the TITAN, 
I understood you were studying both upgrading the TITAN and 
ATLAS, but evidently the decision has already been made to just 
go ahead with TITAN; is that correct ? } 

General Rrrianp. No; we have continued to improve all our mis- 
siles by blocks. For example, the original ATLAS has been improved 
to the ATLAS-E series, ———-. It has been improved. The TI- 
TAN improvement is its first step from an improvement point of view. 
Mr. Larrp. And this is the reason you have this delay ? 
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General Rrrtanp. We cannot place an uprated TITAN in the in- 
ventory any sooner than the time shown here on the schedule, : 

Mr. Larrp. What is the reason for this uprated TITAN? I would 
like to get that clear in my mind. It seems to me this interferes with 
the time area that we seem to be concerned about, but at the same time 
it delays the program. I am not clear in my mind why this delay 
justifies the upgrading. 

General Rirtanp. We could continue on with the three-by-three 
TITAN configuration with the lox-kerosene version on a follow on 
program. However, this would not be as effective from a military 
point of view because you only have three aiming points per squadron. 
When we disperse and put unitary in, we have to have all-inertial 
guidance and this gives us capability to make a block change at that 
point in time. 

Mr. Latrp. The 
quirement ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laren. It does; Q 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir, in the hardened environment. 

Mr. Latrp. The ATLAS squadron has all-inertial guidance, 
does it not ¢ 

General Rrruanp. Yes, sir; 100 pounds per square inch, unitary. 

Mr. Larrp. But that is three by three ¢ 

General Rrrtanp. One by nine, separated 7 miles from one another. 

Mr. Lairp. This morning in the questions that were brought out 
here I was led to believe that we better take another look at this mili- 
tary construction program. Maybe we could just go ahead and put 
up a lot more missiles around the country or on ships and not go for 
all this hardening. 

General Rrrtanp. You mean build soft missiles in the inventory ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

General Rrrnanp. From an enemy requirements point of view 
hardness multiplies their force requirements to kill our hardene 
missiles by an order of magnitude, while in the soft missile you almost 
trade it one for one. In other words, you could miss a soft installa- 
tion maybe : 

Mr. Minsuauu. Is there any doubt the enemy will not have enough 
bombs to use a salvo on some of our locations? 

General Rrrianp. If they have to use 15 weapons against 1 unless 
they have this pinpoint accuracy, I think this is something we must 
take advantage of. 

Mr. Larrp. As I follow these charts, the sixth TITAN squadron 
will be on a three-by-three basis. 

General Rrrtanp. The first six will be in that configuration. 

Mr. Larrp. Up to the sixth squadron ? 

General Rrruanp. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. The sixth squadron goes in between 

General Rrrianp. The sixth squadron comes in . 
_ Mr. Latrp. The sixth ATLAS squadron—I do not know about the 
first two, but the sixth ATLAS squadron up is one by nine? You 
finish up with that one when ? 

_ General Rirtanp. However, it will be of the 25 pounds per square 
inch overpressure, semihard we call it. 
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Mr. Lairp. We are talking about the squadrons of the ATLAS and 
TITAN, and you have no plans to go beyond the number of squadrons 
we have programed in these two missiles ? vg 

General Rirtanp. We make studies, sir, of a continuing nature in 
case we are directed to continue on. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you know of any plan in the Air Force, General 
Friedman, to go on beyond these 4 

General Frrepman. No firm plan; but as has been indicated, we 
are taking a look at this and we know the Congress and certain com- 
mittees have requested us to indicate what could be done. We have 
given you a similar indication. As of the present, we have not made 
an official recommendation to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to go beyond the current program, although we have had several 
informal discussions. 

Mr. Latrp. Is there consideration being given to continuing 
ATLAS and phasing out TITAN or vice versa / 

General FrrepMan. We have taken a look at what might be done 
to go back to the previously contemplated 17-squadron program, that 
is, an equivalent program of 170 ATTLAS missiles — 

As was discussed this morning, there are several ways you can do 
this. One, by going to a — configuration, starting with your 
ninth squadron, “then a follow-on beyond that with additional —— 
squadrons up to a total of 170. 

Again I say we have not made a firm recommendation, although we 
have had discussions with the Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
this regard rather recently. 

Mr. Lamp. But you made no recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; we have not made a recommendation 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, although before I came 
over here this morning, even that action was under current contem- 
plation. I do not know what final decision has been made. 

Mr. Larrp. Has the Secretary of the Air Force made a determina- 
tion on what he is going to recommend to the Secret: iry of Defense? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; he has not. I was in discussion with 
him this morning and with General White and General LeMay, and 
we have not arrived at any firm conclusion as yet. 

Mr. Larrp. In these plans you are making, are you looking at the 
possibility of phasing out TI TAN also and continuing with A TLAS? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. We certainly would not, because this 
ties in, in our opinion, to the nec essity to maintain the numbers on the 
schedule we now have. The action we would like to take is make such 
acceleration as is possible—that is, to give further consideration to 
extension or expansion of the ATLAS program. 

Mr. Latrp. I am talking about not cutting down on the present pro- 
grams you have projected, but I am t: alking about phasing out one of 
them beyond the projected program you have now and going forward 
with either ATLAS or TITAN. 

General FrrepMan. We were talking about an expansion of ATLAS 
and retaining TITAN because, at least to my way of thinking, if you 
were to take any other course, you would be talking about lesser num- 
bers in a critical period. 

Mr. Latrp. Lesser numbers in the time period you are concerned 
about / 
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General FriuepMAN. Yes, sir; plus the fact that we certainly want 
to capitalize on the advantages which we see in the advanced TITAN. 

Mr. Latrp. There is no difference, i is there, between the programed 
ATLAS and the programed TITAN as far as capabilities are con- 
cerned ¢ 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; the uprated TITAN has a greater pay- 
load capability. 

General BrapLey. Faster reaction. 

Mr. Lairp. Greater what / 

General Rirtanp. Payload. 

Mr. Lairp. How much greater / 

General Rrruanp. You have to define range and payload. For ex- 
unple, the TITAN uprated will carry ———. On a comparative 
basis, the not uprated TITAN can carry —— 

Mr. Larrp. lf we are going to get a comparison here, it should be 
uprated ATLAS and uprated TITAN and the regular TITAN and 
the regular ATLAS. You are talking about four different kinds of 
missiles here. 

General Rrrtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to have the answer on a comparable basis 
so we do not compare the uprated TITAN with the operational 
ATLAS. 

General Rrrtanp. At 5,500 miles versus payload, I can give that. 

Mr. Lairp. Uprated TITAN and uprated ATLAS ? 

General Rrrzanp. All of them. I will give you a payload for each 
one at ———- miles. The uprated TITAN will provide around 
miles An uprated ATLAS would do the same thing. The 
ATLAS-E, which is an improved ATLAS-D, you might say, is the 
one that will be in the inventory. It will carry about ——— miles. 
The TITAN lox-kerosene will be about equivalent to the ATLAS-E. 
The ATLAS-D, which is the first operational vehicle, will carry 
about ———— miles. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us for the record a fuller answer than 
you have given? Can you prepare a statement for the committee 
which we can look at and study in response to these questions 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the 
Committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. What was your observation with respect to this ques- 
tion 

Mr. Larirp. I would like to see the answers based on the same up- 
rating of ATLAS that you give to TITAN. You can do the same 
thing with either bird. “Last year we were told you could not make 
an insilo launch with an ATLAS missile, and that was one reason to 
go ahead with the program. I would think that really has not been 
proven; has it ? 

General RirLanp. We have not demonstrated it, but since that time 
we have conducted tests and studies. We have had demonstrations 
with the MINUTEMAN, we have been able to measure the environ- 
mental conditions during launch and now the technical people advise 
me that this is feasible. 

Mr. Lamp. Now you find you can make an insilo launch? 
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General Rrrianp. We feel we can. 

Mr. Tuomson. At this point, Mr. Chairman, might I ask one ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Gentlemen, I now would be so confused by what we 
have been told here this year in this committee on this thing if I were 
not doing some outside work, that I would not know where I stood. 

At page 159 of the hearings I was questioning Secretary Gates, 
asking him about this going forward with TITAN and he said: 


The hardest kind of thinking in the world has been put on this question be 
cause itis a very good and logical but difficult question. 


He further stated: 


The primary reason is that TITAN has a greater growth potential in terms 
of warhead capability and range. 


He further stated that: 


It also has a better potential for the storable fuel, which will make it simpler 
to handle and also make a much more ready missile. 


The Secretary goes on to say— 


When it becomes operationally satisfactory it will do many things better than 
the ATLAS. It will just be a better missile in all respects. 

Without quoting again, although I have volume 2 of our hearings 
here, when Dr. Charyk was before the committee, as the committee 
will recall I went into great length about that kind of thinking, 
ATLAS versus TITAN. The answer was again that we have given 
it the hardest type of thinking and with the TITAN you can do s0 


many more things better. I asked at that time for the file. Perhaps 
I should quote that. It has never been furnished. 

Now, do I understand you to say all that testimony was wrong and 
that the two have about the same growth potential? Is that correct! 

General Rirnanp. No; I think we must differentiate between the 
technical feasibility of doing this, of the uprating, and the practical- 
ity and the time schedule required. 

Mr. Tuomson. You gave us, however, a figure, ———— miles on 
both. That is the same for range, is it not ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuoomson. Then you gave us a figure of ———- for both. That 
is the same for your warhead capability, is it not? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Txomson. Then Secretary Gates was wrong when he told me 
that TITAN had a greater growth potential for range and for war- 
head; is that correct? If he made this statement I read from the 
printed record, that is. 

General Rrrnanp. I think what you could interpret the statement 
to be from an optimized point of view, you can do it with less weight 
in a TITAN than you can in an ATLAS. If you want to consider 
that as the factor. 

Mr. THomson. We want to be able to deliver—we hope we never 
have to deliver—a certain warhead to provide for a deterrent. I will 
put it this way. When you convert these ——— either one of them 
will deliver, into megatons, that is approximately ———, is that 
correct ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. THomson. So from the military standpoint of delivering 
to any conceivable target on the earth’s surface, both of them 
will do the same thing; is that right? 

General Rirtanp. They can do the same thing; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. We do not care how much the vehicle weighs or 
anything else, they are going to get the same amount of destruction in 
there. ‘That is the warhead. 

General Rirtanp. The vehicle on the ATLAS, because of its being 
less optimized would weigh more. For example, the same perform- 
ance in the J-TITAN and the ATLAS-E is a difference of about 
pounds. 

Mr. Tomson. Has anyone from BMD as yet presented to the Air 
Force—by that I mean the Air Staff, the Secretary of Air—the growth 
potential of ATLAS and the cost of it and all the figures concerned ? 

General Rrruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. When was that done? 

General Rirtanp. This was done in February of this year, to the 
Air Staff, and was done, I believe, just today to the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. THomson. It was done today to the Secretary of the Air Force. 
In February it was done to the Air Staff. When was the decision 
made to go ahead and upgrade TITAN ? 

General Rrrtanp. In December of last year, after 2 years of con- 
centrated study and technical 

Mr. THomson. How could they have put their hardest type of think- 
ing possible on this if the presentation on ATLAS was not made until 
after the decision to go forward with TITAN had been made? 

General Rrrtanp. The ATLAS configuration for the forces and 
squadrons did not allow us to continue on with additional ATLASES. 

Mr. Tuomson. We are both talking about Dr. Doll, vice president 
of Space Tech Lab, and his presentation on the growth potential of 
ATLAS. We have that established. 

General Riruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. That has not up to this date been presented to the 
Defense Department, to Secretary Gates’ level, has it, to the best of 
your knowledge and belief? 

General Rrrianp. I do not believe it has as a full presentation, as of 
this moment. 

Mr. Tomson. Then, as a matter of fact, the Secretary has never 
had this before him. Thank you for yielding at that point. 

General Rrrianp. The study on the ATLAS program could not be 
put into the inventory of the ATLAS 13-squadron program now any- 
way, or could not have been unless we started this thing over a year 
ago. At that time we had a good ATLAS-E configured missile. 

Mr. Tomson. I do not want to take more time out of order because 
{am sure I am transgressing upon several questions other members 
with more seniority than I have may wish to offer, but in order to set 
the record straight I am in my own thinking traveling along the same 
route Mr. Laird is, that perhaps we should not upgrade either of these 
particular vehicles and get more missiles of this type when we most 
need them. 

Are there any people, is there anyone here who does not agree with 
the way I elittaba General Power’s position to be, that during 
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calendar 1961 and calendar 1962, in his opinion, we need a greater 
deterrent force? You would like to have a greater deterrent force, 
I will say. 

General FrrepMan. That is certainly General Power’s position. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there anyone here who does not agree with that, 
anyone who is here from the Air Force? 

General Frrepman. I would think that from a purely military 
standpoint, we would certainly not overlook the advantage which 
would accrue from a force of greater size and capability. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the Pentagon and everyone appar- 
ently involved would like to see a greater degree of deterrence in the 
ICBM field today and for the next 2 or 3 years. I believe that is the | 
point you were making, Mr. Thomson; is that right ? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. Now, what bothers me is this, gen- 
tlemen. Forgetting for the moment about what we want in the way 
of research programs down the line—I believe General Ritland and 
I were talking yesterday about some of the possible uses of this new 
fuel, yet untried, storable fuel we are thinking of putting into an up- 
graded TITAN. One such use may be that it might have a backup 
capability on the MINUTEMAN, and that it might provide for an 
even smaller mobile missile and that sort of thing. Sticking to an 
area of concern to some people at least that we could use, to fatten our 
overwhelming superiority or because we really need it, more deterrent 
force in calendar 1961 and 1962—I think everyone I have heard tes- 
tify agrees that that is the critical period—then why do you sacrifice 

time as far as getting a military weapon into being by up- 
grading TITAN ? 

In other words, what I am saying is simply that when you upgrade 
either one of these, but looking at the TITAN program particularly, 
you end up with giving up any new squadrons of TITAN between 
the period . From the military standpoint—and that is our 
concern, since we are a Defense Subcommittee—how can we afford to 
do that if this is our major area of concern in 1961 and 1962 before 
MINUTEMAN comes into the system ? 

General Brapiey. I would say that the Air Force looked over the 
situation some time ago. I would say sometime late last summer 
and early fall and they were studying these things and considered 
all of these things we are talking about here and they recommended a 
program to the Secretary of Defense which was like this. He con- 
sidered all of these things—I am sure he did. This decision was made 
in the face of all of these factors we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you were willing to slow down the 
onsite operational missile in order to achieve these advantages? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That was the decision you made? 

General Brapiry. That has to be the decision made. 

8  pasiel Any further comments with regard to the question 
raised 

Mr. Lirscoms. As I understand it, prior to December, the ATLAS 
E and the TITAN I, or J, had the same capability ? 

General Rrrianp. That is correct; TITAN I. 

Mr. Lrescoms. In December there was a decision made to uprate 
the TITAN? 
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General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What was the cost of that uprating ? 

General Rirtanp. I believe we provided these figures earlier. It 
is $400 million. 

Colonel O’Netx. I would like to clarify one point in this discussion. 
The decision to go for an all inertial guidance system in TITAN was 
made in a contract awarded last April and similarly the decision to 
have an insilo launch capability was made last winter, about a year 
ago this time. These were improvements in the TITAN system which 
are similar to improvements made over the years in the ATLAS 
system. 

The December decision, to which General Ritland referred, related 
only to the noncryogenic fuel decision. This was made, as he indi- 
vated, in the summary. 

Mr. Lipscomps. Is this not the uprating part we are talking about? 

Colonel O’Nemu. This is the uprating and the uprating is an out- 
growth. 

Mr. Lirescoms. The uprating decision you made in December is an 
uprating greater than the ATLAS. The ATLAS had those other 
capabilities, also. 

Colonel O’Netu. Yes, sir. The ATLAS had been uprated slightly, 
too. 

General Brapitey. I would like to correct the record. The ATLAS 
does not have all of these things. Insilo launch is one of the things 
we made a special decision on back in April. In other words, shoot- 
ing out of the silo without bringing it on an elevator. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Lirscoms. In December, when you said the uprating decision 
was made, the price tag attached to that was $400 million ¢ 

Colonel O’Neu. Yes, sir; for the storable portion of the program. 

General RirLanp. Noneryogenic portion. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The money for operating that was in the 1960 
budget ? 

Colonel O’Nem1. It is in the bill before you now, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There is no money being used out of the 1960 budget 
bill for the uprating ? 

Colonel O’Nettu. Yes; there is some for studies and testing which 
we would have to provide the figure on. 

Mr. Lrescoms. How much is that? 

Mr. Meyer. For insilo launch, we had $13.6 million in 1960 and for 
noncryogenic, $66 million; $10 million for additional engineering 
support ‘to do this job, and another $11 million for acceleration of 
squadron GSE. 

We added to the President’s budget amount approximately $119 
million to bring in the improved TI TAN. 

Mr. Lirscoms. $119 million in the 1960 budget ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; above what was in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Where does that money come from ? 

Mr. Meyer. Generally from actions we took in the ATLAS where 
we had reduced the ATLAS program by $46 million and from other 
actions in reducing other programs. 

Mr. Lrescoms. What other programs? 
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General Frmepman. The B-70, the F—108, all of these actions in this 
ear made funds available for ‘application in 1960 to go to higher 
evel, and at an accelerated rate, and to get the improved ATLAS 
and TITAN programs. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Did I understand that $46 million was taken from 
the ATLAS program and put into the TITAN program ? 

General Frmpman. I think you could essentially say that, yes. 


UPGRADING OF TITAN AND ATLAS 


Mr. Lipscomep. When this decision in December was made to up- 
rate the TITAN, were the performance, cost and scheduling factors 

compared against the same uprating in the ATLAS in order to get 
this decision to uprate the TITAN ? 

General Brapiey. I would say, no; it was not. 

In the first place, the decision to make the TITAN an insilo launch 
and guidance change was made much earlier in the year. This post- 
poned the TIT AN program considerably at that time. In addition 
to that, in December, it would have been much too late to consider 
chi anging any of the presently programed ATLAS squadrons to this 
kind of configuration without a delay in the ATLAS program. 

It was not considered at that time against the ATLAS. It was 
just considered on its own merits as to what it would do as far as 
considering these things. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is an extra question in here. I understood 
you to say it postponed the TITAN program and at the outset of the 
hearing I thought you told the chairman of the committee that the 
TITAN program was on schedule and not behind ? 

General Brapiey. It is on schedule as we have had it for quite a 
long time. 

Mr. Lirescoms. How did the decision in April postpone it ? 

Genera] FrrepMan. I think the point is that on the basis of our cur- 
rent program we are on schedule and, as General Ritland pointed out, 
we regard the TITAN—and we are still in the test phase and testing 
program—test flights too, have been on schedule and have done re- 
markably well. We really are not into the operational phase as yet 
and we are saying, based on the test program, there is no reason why 
we should not make the schedule we now have laid down. 

Mr. Liescoms. What would have been the cost of uprating the 
ATLAS program similar to the one you have when you uprated the 
TITAN? 

General FrrepMan. It would be essentially the same cost. 

General Rrrianp. If you did exactly the same task in uprating the 
ATLAS, did the same thing as you did in the TITAN, it would be 
approximately the same. That is the best figure I can give you, 

Mr. Lirscoms. What would be the scheduling ? 

General Rrrnanp. The scheduling on an uprated ATLAS would 
come in about ———-. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

This would be a tough schedule to meet. It is going to be tough 
on both of them because of the changes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This may be repeating things, but the present budget 
before us has 13 ATLAS and 14 TITAN squadrons appropriated for. 
Last year in the 1960 budget there were 20 squadrons. 
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General Rirtanp. Nine and eleven; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Which means there are an additional seven squad- 
rons programed in this | particular budget before us. 

Are these additional 7 squadrons programed for acquisition in the 
same time period as the original 20 squadrons provided for last year? 

General FrrepMan. The answer to that is, no; not on a month by 
month schedule, particularly in the instance of the TITAN. We did 
not have the gap we show in there now. However, last year’s program 
had the Z0th squadron scheduled for ———— in this year’s program 
we get 21 squadrons by that date. 

Mr. Liescoms. The acquisition of these additional squadrons is 
going to overlap into the MINUTEMAN program considerably. 

General FriepMan. There will be an overlap; yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Was there an overlap prior to the adding of the 
seventh squadron ? 

General FrrepmMan. You would have to take a look to see where the 
11 squadrons ended. 

General Wesstrer. After the acceleration of the MINUTEMAN 
there would be only a small overlap. We were scheduled to complete 
that by ————, the 11 squadron TITAN program. We would have 
some MINUTEMEN by that time but only the ———— which has been 
mentioned. 

Mr. Liescoms. The decision which was made in December to up- 





rate the TITAN stretched out, as I understand it, ———— period. 
Does this make this overlap with the MINUTEMAN program 
greater ? 


General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver? 


RELIABILITY OF AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Weaver. General Bradley, could you tell me what the present 
reliability is of the THOR, the JUPITER, and the ATLAS? 

General Braptey. I would like to refer that to General Ritland. 
He is more on the technical side of it. 

General Rirtanp. On the THOR the reliability of the weapons 
system which has completed its test program, we feel that it is an 

— — percent reliable. I think the performance in recent months 
confirm this figure and we expect. to get ———— percent reliability 
rv the 

With regard to the ATLAS at the present time in the test area, 
we are about — percent reliable. However, when we go into 
the operational environment, this will drop down for a while, for a 








short period of time, to about ———— percent reliability gaining 
— percent reliability by ———. 
Mr. Wraver. You say ——— percent? 
General Rirtanp. Our goal or our design objective is —-—— per- 


cent reliability at 

Mr. Weaver. Do you have it projected any further than that, as 
far as accuracy is concerned 

General Rrrianp. This is reliability. 

Mr. Weaver. ——— percent? 
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General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

The TITAN has about the same general curve except it will not 
attain its - - percent reliability until ——. This is a continued 
effort on the 7p part of the technical people to improve the reliability 
aspect of the missile. 

Mr. Weaver. You do not think your figures are high as far. as 
reliability is concerned ? 

General Ririanp. No. 

Mr. Weaver. I would like to quote to you from a classified report 
to the committee which states that the ATLAS’ reliability of ——— 
percent is expected to increase to ————. percent ———— while the 
TITAN will reach ——— percent reliability according to this esti- 
mate, in ———— and will increase to ——— percent by 

I wonder where you get your ——— percent figures ? 

General Rirtanp. I say this is a design objective. This is our 
objective and we cannot be exactly firm on this. This is what we 
will be working toward. 

In the TITAN II, improved TITAN, because of the reduction in 
valving and further improvements, we expect to start out with a 
reli: ability of about — percent. 

This is our best judgment at this particular time because of the 
reduction of components. 

General Braptey. This is one of the reasons for this change. 

General Rirtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. What figures do you have as to the reliability of 
MINUTEMAN? What is the projection ? 

General Ririnanp. On the MINUTEMAN we hope to start our 
operational reliability in the beginning at about ———— percent and 
improve it to the ———— percent figure I gave earlier, in ———. 
am reading from curves presented by the technical people. 

Mr. Weaver. What comments would you have, General Ritland, 
as to the reliability of the TITAN and MINUTEMAN and ATLAS 
compared to the reliability of the POLARIS, which is around — 
percent ¢ 

General Braptey. I would like to answer that question, sir. I think 
I could answer it just as well as he, because I am not very technically 
qualified in this area. 

I do not know how they could get ———— percent. They have not 
fired one yet out of the submarine. We have not fired ours either, but 
I do not think either one is ——— percent. 

Mr. Weaver. If they would reach ——— percent the Air Force 
would not object to substituting more POLARIS missiles then for 
the TITAN ICBM? 

General Brapitey. I would think if they reach ———— percent, we 
would be , 

Mr. Weaver. You would take the best you could get ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not make a deal on that, Skipper. 

General Frrepman. I think General White has supported the 
POLARIS program in the numbers we are talking about, at least 
through the current budget. He has made that statement on a num- 
ber of occasions and the Air Force has no desire to underrate the 
POLARIS submarine. 
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Mr. Manon. You asked a question about the reliability of THOR 
and JUPITER. There was nothing ever said about the reliability 
of THOR and JUPITER. 

General Rirtanp. I gave the THOR, but I have no information on 
the JUPITER since this does not come under my responsibility. 

Mr, Chairman, I should like to say that reliability 1s a very im- 
portant factor in the ballistic missiles program. We are pursuing 
reliability improvement programs to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Manion. What is the reliability with respect to missiles? 

General Rrruanp. It would be malfunctioning of components dur- 
ing the launch phase. 

Mr. Manon. If you fire a missile and miss your target 100 miles, 
is that a reliable missile ? 

General Rrrianp. If it missed the target 100 miles, it would mean 
some component failed and, accordingly, m: functioned or otherwise 
it would have hit within the specified accuracy. 

Mr. Manon. What is the relationship between the circular error of 
probability and reliability ? 

General Rirtanp. There would not be any direct relationship. 

Mr. Manon. General, you were going to tell us something about the 
JUPITER. 

Will you take the floor and tell us about the reliability of the 
JUPITER? 

General Greer. They have fired 29 research and development shots 
at Canaveral and 21 of these wate complete successes. From this 
one could infer a reliability of 72 percent. If you take just the IOC 
missiles, the last 10 reliability is up somewhat from that. As we 
move on into the program, which I am prepared to brief you on any 
time you want to spend about 15 minutes on this, and train the 
Italians, Turks, and turn these weapons over to them and come back 
here to fire training missiles, it is hard to say what the reliability 
will be. Inher ently, i in the system I am sure that there is ——— per- 
cent in reliability in the JUPITER system as there is in the THOR, 
ATLAS, and TITAN. 

There is no reason there should be any substantial difference. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think there is any marked difference in 
reliability and CEP in the JUPITER and the THOR? 

General Greer. I do not, sir. 

The JUPITER has a slightly more accurate guidance system. It 
was designed that way, but “I do not think that, ‘operation: lly speak- 
ing, there i is any signific ant difference there. 

Mr. Manton. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 


ABILITY OF BALLISTIC MISSILES TO REACT TO ENEMY ATTACK 


General Ritland, after we get the first warning we will have 15 
minutes of an ICBM attack that would be imminent; is that right ? 

General Rirnanp. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. What concerns me are these first six squadrons of 
TITAN which are of a silo-lift type. 

In other words, once the enemy Pc BM warning comes and we have 
15 minutes, it is very possible that some of these sites would have 
a rain of ICBM’s directed on them by the enemy; is that true? 
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General Riritanp. Could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. How much time does it take prior to firing once you 
lift these missiles up out of the ground where they are in an unpro- 
tected state ? 

General Rirtanp. The reaction time of the TITAN missile would 

minutes. This means that you can get the first missile off 
in ———— minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the ATLAS exposure time or exposure 
time on both ? 

General Riruanp. Yes, sir. It depends upon the configuration. If 
it is the soft configuration, the soft ATLAS, it is soft all the time. 

Mr. Foon. I think I know what Mr. Weaver is driving at. He is 
building up a line of questioning here. 

General Riritanp. Let us suppose your time is ———— minutes on 
the TITAN and the configuration has a reaction time of 
minutes. 

This means that by the time the door is open, the silo is raised, it 
will be exposed for minutes before launching. 

Mr. Weaver. It is possible then that if the enemy directed enough 
missiles against those sites, they would never be used in those 
squadrons; is that right ? 

General Rir.anp. He would have to program several missiles and 
hit right on top. 

Mr. Weaver. Is that not what we would do against their sites also! 

General Rrrtanp. ———. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You see what he is driving at, BMEWS. If BMEWS 
works perfectly, you have 15 minutes ? 

General Rrrianp. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything else for perfect notice on launch is SAMOS 
but that is a long way off, so let us forget about it. Let us talk about 
15 minutes on a perfect BMEWS and I have my doubts about that. 
Let me give it to you. 

I do not think you would ever get 15 minutes. General Power tells 
us that on the ATLAS it is ———— minutes and except for your last 
generation of TITAN, you will not get minutes or whatever 
you gave us. 

That is your last generation TITAN. 

You have minute exposure on your missiles on a 15-minute 
BMEWS warning and the ATLAS under those circumstances, those 
configurations, is not to be launched until after the attack 
That is your situation, is it not? 

General Rrrianp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Up to the last generation of TITAN and that is it? 

General Rirtanp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioopv. Wow. That is all. 

Mr. Weaver. That is what concerns me about going into the six 
squadrons of the silo-lift type for the benefit we would poe get 
from them. 

General Brapiey. That was one of the reasons for the decision. 

General Rrrianp. It is a lot better than being completely soft. 

Mr. Weaver. I am wondering if it is not better to proceed to 
POLARIS where you take your targets to sea ¢ 
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General Rirtanp. TITAN I, as Mr. Flood has said, has ———— re- 
action time. 

Mr. WEAVER. minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. The exposure time of the ATLAS, 
and I am talking about the operational ATLAS. I did not even 
know you could do anything with it. General Irvine said you could 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

He voted against TITAN at Air Staff last year. 

Mr. Tuomson. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Hetold me he did. Iasked him. 

This is the line of reasoning and this is last year’s stuff. I did not 
think this up. 

Fifteen minutes in a perfect BMEWS, you say, and your exposure 
time in your first generation is . Your exposure time on the 
ATLAS is . You are not supposed to fire it until after the 
attack and you are going to get hit with a hard configuration 
and it will destroy your hardware within a half mile. 

General Rirtanp. The exposure time on the ATLAS E 100 pounds 
per square inch, onl , 

Mr. Fioop. One hundred pounds per square inch. If you want to 
talk about that, all right, but you told me this morning a strike with 
the within a mile, what difference does it make? It is not sup- 
posed to be exposed until after the attack. That is what General 
Power said. I donot know. 

General Rirtanp. If the enemy puts the bomb on target, 
obviously 

Mr. Froop. You do not doubt that he can put it inside of a mile 
in 4 years, do you ? 

General Rrrtanp. Off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not forget he is operational with these things and 
has been for at least a year, or better. The longer you are opera- 
tional, the better your reliability. He is a year ahead of us in re- 
liability now. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. He has reliability problems now and 
he would have to program more weapons against our hard targets 
to be sure to hit. 

Mr. Fioop. We want to help you and this is going to be an attack 
made on the floor against the TITAN. 

I had lunch with four men and they raised heck about this. They 
do not know what we know, or half of it, but this committee has to 
protect you on the floor. Mr. Mahon has to defend this. 

General Braptey. There is a pretty good defense for it. 

Mr. Fioop. I have not heard it. You had better get it on the 
record. 

General Brapiey. In fact, we have been going in the direction of 
having it as invulnerable and with as little exposure time as possible, 
right down the line on the TITAN missile. 

Mr. Fioop. I just wiped you out. The man said “Yes” five times. 
You are dead ducks. 

General Braptey. We all defend the airborne alert and I agree 
with you that that is very important. 

_ We are talking about ———— being a deterrent this morning and 
if my arithmetic is correct—it is pretty rough—I think if we had 
about ———— B-52’s on airborne alert with the bombs they would 
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able. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you want to do, one ICBM for every 
Russian ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is what you are doing. Certainly you can over. 
kill everything. 

Let me point out to you, General, that these are all big yield weap- 
ons, the SAC bomb, the TIT AN, —, These are all big yield, 
heavy weapons, and where are you going to get targets for 10 000 
of these things? 

Mr. Weaver. The point I am concerned about, once an enemy attack 
on the way, is that their ICBM’s would be directed against our soft 
targets. I am wondering how you would ever get any of our missiles 
off because, once their missiles are on the way, you are going to havea 
severe exposure period during the flight of their missiles to their 
targets. Many of ours would be unprotected and knocked out, and 
perhaps some with direct hits. 

General Rrrianp. The exposure would be only during the launch 
time. Otherwise, they would be buttoned up ready to take the blow. 

Mr. Weaver. But you cannot launch them until after they have 
launched theirs? 

General Rrruanp. That is correct. You would have a ——— reac- 
tion time for the missile and it would be exposed ————. I could not 
visualize continuous bombs coming over the same area. 

They just would not have enough. 

Mr. Weaver. General Ritland, I sincerely feel that the military 
strategy of moving possible targets to sea is very sound. Do you 
not honestly think it would be better to have more POLARIS missiles 
where the enemy cannot direct so many ICBM’s on land targets, as 
they would on our hardened sites. And particularly with the cost in- 
volved in the construction program for TITAN? 

General Rrrianp. No, sir. I would think there is a proper force 
mix between all of these systems. I include land mobility, sea mobility, 
hardened, and dispersed inventories of missiles, 

Mr. Weaver. Is it not true that every missile base we have is an in- 
vitation for the enemy to direct enough missiles on that base to 
destroy it ? 

General Rrrianp. I would think that the enemy 

Mr. Weaver. Are we not doing that with them? 

General Rirtanp. Yes; and I think they target a lot more airfields, 
other important areas of communications, and control, and cities. 
I do not think they would do a single targeting problem. It is very 
complicated and I am not in this partic ular business, but I can in- 
agine the complexity of optimizing targeting for a total situation. It 
is very difficult. The more the enemy can be confused, the better it is 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. General Ritland, I do not believe I know of anybody 
in the United States or any foreign country who thinks that within 
15 minutes we could get notice and take action with respect to a sur- 
prise attack. It seems this is all just a lot of shadowboxing. I do 
not know the answer, but it is just ridiculous to think that we could 
have a conference, or confer with the President, do all of these things 
in 15 minutes. I donot know how you rationalize it. 
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General Rrrnanp. I agree, but our objective is to attain the fastest 
reaction time with any missile. 

Mr. Manon. That 1s good. 

General Rrrnanp. In the future there may be a time when this can 
be done. 

General Braptey. May I speak to your remark ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Braptrey. It seems to me you have just stated a very fine 
case for the manned bomber for a long time. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is right. 

General Braptey. How in the world are you going to sit here with 
a bunch of things in a hole in the ground and nothing else, with a 
man Waiting to push a button, but he has to get a decision from some- 
body? I donot know whether they are in the bottom of the ocean or in 
a hole in the ground, but wherever, I say you have to have some flexi- 
bility so that when you get some sort of a warning, or before, you 
could get out of the way ‘and be rei idy to go. They may come back 
again. 

Mr. Latrp. I thought he was making a case for the POLARIS. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought he was going to say. 

Mr. Manon. I take it from your statement, General, you probably 
would take this ATLAS money and build B-70’s? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir. I think we need both of these things. 
People would not be satisfied, and I do not think I would, nor any- 
body would, without some of these new style missiles. They are neces- 
sary. T here isa mixture necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Would you rather have the TITAN money put on the 
B-70? 

yeneral Braptey. If it were just my personal decision, I would say 
“Veas,?? 

Mr. Manon. And I know a lot of people who probably feel that 
way. 

Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Weaver. I just wanted to make one point. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. I yield. 

Mr. Weaver. I wanted to mention what happened last year at 
Vandenberg on an operational ATLAS. I was out there with a staff 
member of the committee and the ATLAS was supposed to be all 
ready to go and then all of a sudden the crane stopped and I asked the 
sergeant ‘what was wrong with it. About this time a colonel gave a 
sharp glance at the sergeant. The sergeant did not say anything. 
But it did take 10 or 15 minutes to replace some fuses and get the 
power on again. 

I only mention that because on page 36 of the justifications there is a 
tremendous amount of money for this ground equipment. And, of 
course, with this are many, many complexities. This is particularly 
true on the ATLAS and TITAN. 

Mr. Froop. Look at the money they are spending for BOMARC. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Let us not get into that today. We are saving that. 

Mr. Froop. What a deal! Shoot the starlings off the Supreme ‘Court 
Building with them. 

Mr. Minsnauy. We are going to have a special session of Congress 
to consider that. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen. Let us proceed. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN TITAN AND ATLAS MISSILES 


Mr. Minsuauy. Mr. Chairman, like my colleagues, or at least sev- 
eral of them, I am amazed, shocked, and astounded at some of these 
disclosures in our TITAN program as compared to the ATLAS 
program. 

In the questioning brought out today, I am sure that if the same 
facts were known to us last year we w ‘ould not have had a TITAN 
program today; and, be that as it may, we have to make the best of it. 

You gave three definite advantages and one of which I believe Mr. 
Flood says he has already wiped out about the TITAN program over 
the ATLAS program. One was the ability to carry a higher yield 
Weapon, more weight: the other was the fact that it would have less 
exposure time and I forget for the moment what the other one was 
you mentioned. 

General Rirtanp. Higher reliability and faster reaction time. 

Mr. Minswatn. Those are the three sole factors? 

General Ririanp. Four. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Four of them in favor of the TITAN program over 
the ATLAS program? 

General RirLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnat. Is it not a fact that under today’s program, as far 
as the yield is concerned, the weight-carrying ability of the two wea 
ons, that the ATLAS program that is already on the books, or will 
on the books, will be able to carry ——— as against the TITAN’s 
——. In other words, there will be only ——— difference there? 

General Ririanp. They are the same identical weapon, same war- 
head on the ATLAS or TITAN. 

Mr. Minsnawy. Actually, there isno argument then? 

General Rrritanp. I am saying that both of these missiles will carry 
the same warhead. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Then there is no weight-carrying advantage in the 
TITAN over the ATLAS? 

General Rirtanp. Except in the uprated TITAN. They are both 
the same from a performance point of view. 

Mr. Minsuatu. When you get to the uprated TITAN, we did not 
talk about that earlier and I did not understand that ——— figure, 
what kind of a target are you going to need for . I cannot im- 
agine what you are going to try to knock out with that, all of Russia 
with one bomb? 

General Rirtanp. Weapons in the inventory for aircraft vary 
from ———— 

This is in the force posture. 

May I make one additional statement ¢ 

I think it is important that last year we did not have all of this 
information on these programs, as far as our confidence for uprating 
either one of them is concerned. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Ford talked to you about it for an hour. 

General Rirtanp. Last year, I said. 

Mr. Fioop. He examined you for an hour on the uprating of all 
of these missiles, all of one afternoon. 

Mr. Forp. You mean this year? 

Mr. Froop. Whatever it was. He spent a lot of time on this 
uprating. 
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DETERRENT CAPABILITY REQUIRED 


Mr. Minsuauu. Here is what I cannot understand: The type of a 
nominal bomb we dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was in the 
neighborhood, according to Admiral Hayward’s testimony, only 

That is —-—— smaller than a ———— bomb? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHatt. In that case, according to a response to a question 
by Mr. Thomson, the Admiral said: 

Their weapons will be gone. In Hiroshima, in which I did the study, we 
dropped a —— bomb. 250,000 people lived in Hiroshima. 30,000 fatalities, 
140,000 casualties total. Now people talk, well, they sort of look down their 
noses at ———— God help us. I do not want to be around. 

This is ——— more powerful and it is enough to blow my own State 
of Ohio off the map if they should hit it. 

Why do we aaa ———— megaton weapons right now? 

General Wesster. Mr. Minshall, I think it goes right back to the 
question of deterrent we discussed somewhat this morning and to the 
opposing ideas as to what constitutes deterrence. I think the Air 
Force position is that we must have a counterforce capability to have 
true deterrence. This means we must be able to take him on to have 
true deterrence. Our feeilng is that if we do not have this kind of 
force, it makes it very easy for an enemy to move, let us say, against 
one of our allies. 

He knows that if we do not have the capability to take him out, 
but merely have the city capability, that if we exercise that capa- 
bility, we do it at the risk of complete destruction of our country. 

Mr. MinsHALL. What do you mean by “city capability” ? 

General Wesster. If we cannot knock out. his forces, knowing in 
our minds that he has the capability to retaliate on us and knock us 
out completely. 

Mr. Minsuauv. I am not going to belabor the point any more, and 
we have been over it and over it several times today, but it is still not 
very clear in my mind why we need such large ae weapons. Why 
could we not go ahead with some of our other weapons, increase the 
rate of some of our missile programs, rather than try to get a higher 
yield weapon ¢ 

Mr. Latrp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mrnswatu. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. This whole question of deterrent is not what the Air 
Force thinks is enough. The question is what the Russians think is 
enough. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me that if you could knock out every Rus- 
sian city and the Russians know it, then that is enough deterrent. 

General Wesster. It might be enough deterrent for the surprise 
attack in general war, but it might not be enough for the encroach- 
ment and the attack on allies. 

Mr. Latrp. Your position, as far as enough deterrents, stated from 
the Air Force point of view, is always going to be high? 

General Wesster. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. That is your job. 

General Braptey. May I make a suggestion ? 

Mr. Manon. All right, General. 
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General Brapiey. We are not really right up to scratch on the an- 
swer to this deterrent, and this board here has a general familiarity 
with it, but it seems to me we might be wasting the committee’s time 
m trying to answer a lot of these kinds of questions. 

We do have people who have studied this very carefully and have 
run a lot of war games and have some very good presentations and 
briefings on these subjects. They are much better at this, than any- 
thing we can provide offhand. ‘ 

If you would like, I suggest we arrange a briefing for this commit- 
tee by these people. 

Mr. Weaver. Are the Joint Chiefs of Staff together on what enough 
deterrent is? 

How could they be when the Navy has one position and the Air 
Force another ? 

Mr. Forp. I think the suggestion made by General Bradley is a 
good one. As you well know, we have discussed this thing on and 
off for the last several days. I think it would help me, and T sus- 
pect others, if we could have such a briefing. 

Mr. Manon. We have had members of the Joint Chiefs, including 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and we have discussed many of 
these issues with them. I agree with you, General, that these witnesses 
present, at least theoretically, are not the best qualified to discuss 
many of the issues being presented here. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better bring the Secretaries of Defense and Air, 
because they just found out at noon apparently. This budget has 
been made up and everybody has testified, the Joint Chiefs, the As- 
sistant Secretaries, and everybody has been in here for 2 months. but 
they did not find out what it was all about until noon today on these 
weapons. 

Whee! 

General Frrepman. As you know, Mr. Chairman, General Power 
is due to appear before this committee on the 24th. T was going 
to ask General Power to talk to the targeting problem, allocation of 
weapons to those targets, and the allocation of targets to the various 
weapons he has. I think that this will provide a large portion of 
what General Bradley is talking about, and if there are any remain- 
ing questions on that phase of the problem, then I would suggest 
we go further to the complete program which General Bradley has 
mentioned. 

We are prepared to do this at any and such time as the committee 
desires. 

Mr. Lamp. I think a briefing along this line should be given at 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff level and not at General Power level. He 
fails to look at the overall problem because of his command limitations. 

General Frrepman. I would not go so far as to say that. The 
targeting list, which is given to General Power, is a Joint Chiefs of 
Staff approved target list and General Power is doing the job laid on 
him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is under the direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, operationally, as a specified command. 

Mr. Larrp. You think he is the expert on deterrent power? 

General FrrepMAn. I would say he is an expert on deterrent power 
insofar as the Air Force sees it. I recognize the Navy, on the basis 
of vour indications of the testimony given by them, may have some 
different views. 
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Mr. Latrp. The Army also has a different position ? 

General FrrepmMan. I would have to concede that; yes, sir. 

I would certainly have to say he can speak to the Air Force view. 

Mr. Manon. We can take under consideration in executive session 
as to whether we shall have additional hearings on this issue. We 
have testimony on and off the record as to what General White and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, and General Lem- 
nitzer have said. We can give further consideration to the matter in 
an executive session. 

INTERSERVICE RIVALRY 


Mr. MinsHatyt. Mr. Chairman, if I may continue I would like 
totake up another subject. 

There has been much said in the past, General, about interservice 
rivalry in the development of these weapons, both intercontinental and 
intermediate range weapons, and the services failure to exchange in- 
formation. I wonder if you would care to comment on that. 

You have been with this program right along for some time. You 
were there when General Medaris and General Schriever were there 
and you have seen this program from its inception ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Do you feel that this interservice rivalry dispute 
has interfered with our missiles program in any way ? 

General Rrrinanp. I. would answer that it has not interfered. I 
have met with General Medaris on several occasions at BMD and 
discussed mutual problems in this respect. He may feel differently 
about this, but we have had an exchange of meetings on different 
problems and I think the turbo problem was a good one, 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. The nose cone controversy was another one and 
that is where the Air Force spent $26 million to develop a nose cone 
that did not work where the Army already had one. 

General Rirnanp. The nose cone did work but it was a different 
design condition. Fifteen hundred miles reentry conditions are much 
less severe. 

Mr. Minsuauy. You finally went to an ablation principle? 

General Rrrianp. We studied this continuously; at the beginning 
of the program, from a technical point of view, recommendations were 
made by scientific personnel who felt that the copper nose cone ap- 
proach could be made earlier. 

Mr. MinsuHatu. You abandoned the heat sink principle after spend- 
ing some $200 million on.it ? 

General Rirtanp. But we did not know this in the beginning. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. They already developed it successfully, the ablation 
principle, and why did you not pick that up? 

General Rrrianp. Not under the conditions of 5,500 mile reentry. 
They had not developed it to that capability. There continue to be 
technical improvements all along the way. 

Mr. MinsHatu. One other question: At the outset of your testimony 
you discussed the TITAN and SAMOS. I wondered about the knock- 
ing down of enemy satellites. 

General Rirtanp. Yes,——— 

Mr. Minsnauu. Could anything be done under the present know]l- 
edge of the state of the art in the way of jamming radio frequencies ? 
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Could the Russians do that if we had a reconnaissance satellite while 
it was going over their territory? Could they jam that frequency ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manswatu. As I understand it, you are going to put a state- 
ment in the record as to the relative per square inch strength 
of our various missile bases and how much they can withstand at 
certain distances? You are going to put in some kind of a table? 

Mr. Manon. I think we already have that in as a classified state- 
ment. If not, will you please do that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to | 


the committee. ) 


COST OF MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Mrnsuatw. I have heard repeatedly that the ATLAS missile 
cost, off the shelf, would be $1.9 million. 

General Frrepman. Flyaway. 

Mr. FLoop. Without the warhead. 

Mr. MrnsHati. How much would that add? 

General FrrepMan. That is AEC cost. 

Mr. Minsnatu. Just round figures? 

General FrrepMan. I would not want to even hazard a guess. That 
is handled by AEC and I have not reviewed the figures. 

Mr. MrnsHatt. Considering your research and development on all 
the rest of it, personnel operation and maintenance of an ATLAS 
missile base, how much is it actually going to cost in addition to the 
$1.9 million to get that missile over a Russian target ? 

General FrrepMan. We went through the mathematical—— 

Mr. Mrnsuau. We never came up with a missile cost. 

General FriepMan. It was about $330 million, considering all of 
the research and development costs for the TITAN. 

Mr. MINnsHALL. $335 million ? 

General FrrepMan. All right, sir. 

We have done the same thing with the ATLAS for the 13 squad- 
rons on a comparable basis and that would be $347 million per 
squadron. I have indicated that with the development complete, and 
behind us, that we are talking about $153 million, in terms of capital 
cost, for production, construction for each succeeding squadron. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. One of the members of the staff gave me a ball- 
park figure, saying that each item in addition would be some $30 
million. 

Would you disagree with that ? 

General FrrepMan. Each missile cost? 

Mr. Minsuatt. The cost of each missile. 

General FrrepMan. If you took the $335 million figure and divided 
by 10, that would be correct, sir, from a total program standpoint. 
Mr. Minsuauyu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson ? 


POSSIBLE ACCELERATION OF ATLAS AND TITAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Tuomson. I would like to say that this question of uprating 
either TITAN or ATLAS or more missiles in the critical 
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eriod is one of the most difficult and important problems that will con- 
ront this committee. That and the question about adding to 
POLARIS and eliminating the aircraft carrier or making it neu- 
clear powered. Our major decisions will eventually simmer down 
to four or five questions come next May. Because this will be one 
of those, I would hope it would be fully explored and we would take 
whatever time is necessary or come back on it. Just to get this in 
the perspective of the purpose and directions of my examination, I 
would comment briefly. What I am interested in and what I think 
every American is interested in, and what I have the utmost con- 
fidence you gentlemen are interested in, is the peace and security of 
the United States. By security, I mean an opportunity to go for- 
ward with our way of life without interruption from outside forces. 

It has got to the point where that encompasses the free world. As 
I see my duty on this committee it is to try to put men, money, and 
materials together with the advice of people like yourself to accom- 
plish that purpose. A sincere interest in doing that motivates any 
questions I ask. I have the utmost respect for you people and I agree 
with your concept that we need a mix of forces. 

I further believe that we have got to get this thing into proper 
perspective on a deterrent force. 

That can mean a lot of different things. 

There is a negative deterrent force, as I view it, and this is just 
a case where we have the ability to wipe each other off the map. 
I am not satisfied to live in that kind of a world. 

I want the other guy to know we have a positive deterrent force so 
that if the eadieast wdien should ever change because of changed 
circumstances in 38, 4, or 5 years or further down the line, that we 
would have the capability to knock out all of his ability to knock us 
out, plus his other targets. That is the kind of deterrent I would like 
to have in being when our people go to high level conferences, like this 
summit conference coming up. That is the kind of deterrent I would 
like to have in being when an aggressor considers whether or not to 
move someplace over in the Far East or when he starts to make any 
other such decision, that he will have to look that right smack dab in 


the eye. 
In other words, if we should be forced to change our national 
policy, this is what we could do with such a force. We could knock 


out their ability to destroy us and we could destroy them. I think 
you have a powerful position there from which to negotiate and this 
is a world of negotiations today. As long as we depend on military 
strength to provide our security while maintaining the peace, this is 
the type of force I want any would-be aggressor to have to consider. 
I look forward to the day, as I am sure you people do, when there 
will be a better way of assuring peace and security other than through 
strength. We should continue to sincerely work to that end. 

Any questions I ask, please do not think I am downgrading your 
ability or your sincerity, quite the contrary, in fact, I compliment 
you on your contribution to this problem. 

1en people have invented on schedule in 3 years’ time, as you and 
your associates have done, and within 30 days of schedule over a 3- 
year period of time, you deserve every praise. I think that is a great 
accomplishment. We should not be bragging about it, but quietly 
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and forcibly pointing it out to the world. In 7 years you have ac- 
complished more and produced something better than the Soviets could 
produce in 15 years of steady work. 

I would like to make it clear that in response to a question of mine, 
Dr. Charyk said on page 365 of volume 2 of our hearings, that: “Tt 
is our opinion that the TITAN has a greater growth capability.” 

We disposed of range and warhead, and then he said it has a greater 
capability for insilo launching. 

As a matter of fact, you testified that ATLAS can be launched in- 
silo, also? 

General Rrrtanp. We feel at this point in time, with the added in- 
formation, insilo launches of the MINUTEMAN from a technical 
point of view—I am advised and I agree with my advisers—that this 
can be done. 

Mr. TuHomson. Let us get down to what we are buying. No. 1, 
with this storability, which either one is capable of, am I correct in 
saying that we gain from — reaction time on our more recent 
missiles because we reduce, in the case of the ATLAS, the reaction 
time from ———— to ———— is that correct? 

General Rrrtanp. ———— 

Mr. Tuomson. Reaction time? 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir; from 

Mr. Tuomson. Is this just if you had ‘stor ability and not flyout? 

General Rrritanp. You have to have flyout. 

Mr. THomson. To get down to —; but if you just had stora- 
bility ? 

General Rrrianp. 

Mr. THomson. We are gaining ——— minutes in reaction time on 
storability. 

On your exposure time with just storability, there would be no gain, 
would there? If you just opened up the silo? 

General Rrrianp. If you put storability in the TITAN I, it would 
not change the situation. 

Mr. THomson. What does silo launch do then, in addition to what 
storability will do? It saves you ——— on exposure time and 
on reaction time, is that all I am buying? Is that correct ? 

Colonel Lronnarp. It saves more in reaction time. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is cutting it from ———, is that right? 

General Rrrianp. I did not get the comparison. 

Mr. Tuomson. On flyout, it saves ——— in exposure and reaction 
time, cranking that additional feature into it; is that right? 

General RrtLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. It cuts reaction time down to ———? 

General Ririanp. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Exposure time has been cut by ———,, if I under- 
stood you correctly. 

General Rrrtanp. The ATLAS exposure time is 

Mr. Tuomson. It saves ——— on the ATLAS E exposure time ? 

General Rrrianp. Exposure time and ——— on reaction time. 

Mr. Tomson. Either the ATLAS uprated or the TITAN uprated, 
what I have done is to reduce, as compared to the ATLAS E reaction 
time from ——— down to ——— when you put storability and flyout 
launch capability into it; is that correct ? 

General Rrrianp. That is right. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I have bought myself ——— 

On the basis of reaction time, that is what we are talking about, 
but on your exposure time you have cut it from ———— down ———. 
There I bought ———— of exposure time; is that correct ? 

General Riritanpb. It is ———. 

Mr. Tuomson. The only other thing I have added is the ———- war- 
head as opposed to a ———— warhead on the ATLAS E; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Rirtanp. You can say you can add that warhead, but you 
can also use that payload for guided reentry, advanced systems, and so 
on. In other words, you have more payload to use for — war- 
heads, or use it as you see fit. 

General BRADLEY. Storability also adds reliability. 

Mr. Tuomson. Now we are jumping from ballistic missiles to guided 
missiles. Let us see what that costs us in dollars. 

In the first place., I am advised, and if I am wrong I want you to 
correct me, to upgrade the ATLAS instead of the TITAN would cost 
about $180 million to provide storable fuel and insilo launch capabil- 
ity; is that the proposal that has been submitted or not / 

Colonel O’Nemu. I think that figure relates to the cost of provid- 
ing storable lox rather than storable noneryogenic fuel which General 
Ritland has been discussing. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. Tuomson. We will go into that in a minute. 

Storable lox could be done with $180 million as opposed to a non- 
cryogenic fuel, could it ? 

General Rir.anp. I could not confirm the figure without a com- 
plete study and analysis. 

Mr. Tuomson. I did not have the time to go into this, but I did dis- 
cuss it with Dr, Charyk. We ended up, as ‘far as this non- cryogenic 
fuel is concerned, with the understanding that it did not give us 
any additional thrust. 

It did not give us anything for this critical period. 

It did have problems such as a high freeze point. That was going 
to have to be solved. It did have a mixture ratio problem and he 
thought we had solved that but, leaving all of that out, he gets ap- 
proximately the same performance. Then we get down to the fact 
that we are starting to enpetunant with something that is entirely 
new in this critical area -— 

TITAN had its ups and down, as a matter of fact it has only had 
one up, but it has had its downs. 

I just congratulated you for remaining on schedule on certain pro- 
grams, but are we not tinkering with this critical period when we 
start cranking in a new fuel system during the ——— period ? 

General Rrrnanp. In early 1958 we were directed to investigate 
this storability and accor dingly have been doing technical develop- 
ment work and running engine work on this for short periods of time, 
ina test program. 

There has been a lot of research and development done on stor- 
ability oriented to the TITAN in the laboratories on engines and pro- 
duction plants. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to go into these at length because I 
have a lot to learn and I have to rely on people like yourself. 

What is it costing us to get these things I mentioned? As I totaled 


> 


up the figures to make the TITAN storable, they come to $289 mil- 
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lion for research and development; insilo launch, $48 million; all in- 
ertial, $179 million for a total of $516 million, estimated cost. 

General Rirtanp. This includes all of the other developments over 
and above storability. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is everything we are paying in squadrons be- 
ginning with seven on down the line, for research and development? 

If we completely take out the cost of the all inertial guidance sys- 
tem, it would still cost $337 million to get these things I have 
mentioned. 

General RirLanp. Approximately right. 

Mr. Tuomson. It would still cost that much to get all of those 
things. 

I just recited what we could buy for that. 

In the meantime, is it not true that we are giving up ———— space 
in between squadrons 6 and 7 on the TITAN program ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Let me ask this question: How long does it take to 
select a site for a missile base, just the site selection phase ? 

Colonel Leonnarp. Maybe it would be appropriate to break out the 

o-called 30- or 33-month period. 

In this time, let us begin with 30 months 

Mr. Tuomson. Can you do it all in 30 months ? 

Colonel Lronuarp. Yes, sir; 6 months is allocated for site selection, 
approval, collection of criteria, collection of design, and then we have 
24 months to be broken out, about 13 months for construction and 10 
to 11 months for installation and checkout of the weapons system. 
These are the three major packages. 

Mr. THomson. Let us look at October 1962 and that is over 3 years 
away. You show no ATLAS squadron on this chart we referred to 
earlier prepared by calendar year. 

Colonel Leonnarp. October 1962 is not 3 years away. 

Mr. Tuomson. October 1962 is not 3 years away? This is March 
1960. 

Colonel Leonnarp. It is about 30 months. 

Mr. Tuomson. All right;30 months. I stand corrected. 

Why can you not put a full ATLAS squadron in in October 1962! 
Colonel Leonnarp. We have indicated we can. 

Mr. THOMSON. You just got through telling us you can only put 
issI ——— additional 

Colonel Leonnarp. This was the least expensive way to do it. 

Mr. Tuomson. You can do that by 1962. Do you not think with 
these designs all prepared and using the same designs you have on the 
other, you could put one back in here in March 1962’ or May? You 
do not show a squadron there. 

General Rirtanp. No, sir; not without extraordinary emergency au- 
thority. 


Mr. Txomson. Let us take this other site. Do you have these 
TITAN sites also selected ? 


Colonel Leonuarp. No, sir; no TITAN squadrons selected beyond 
squadron 6. 

Mr. TuHomson. I want you to think this over and after you have re- 
flected upon this, do you still think that by May 1962 or even February 


1962 you could not have a site selection made on an ATLAS squadron 
and have it put in? 
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That is 24 or 27 months away. 

Colonel Leonuarp. Not until February. 

Mr. Tuomson. You can amplify that i the record. 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. If you did leave out this cost of $289 million for 
storables and you left out this in-silo launch cost of $48 million, you 
could move back your TITAN, starting with your seventh TITAN 
squadron, and you could move back a bit and put them in faster, 
could you not ? 

Colonel Lronrarp. It would not be appropriate to continue build- 
ing three-by-three clusters. 

Mr. Tomson. It shows on this same chart that before you went 
into storability and in-silo launch, which is the up-grading of the 
TITAN, that you would have had an all-hardened squadron in 





Why could you not have that still? 

Are you behind on the TITAN program ? 

General Rirtanp. We could have had, at the time that program was 
presented, but it would have been in the three-by-three configuration. 

Mr. Tuomson, All hardened in a three-by-three? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir; in that same time period. 

General Braptey. Three targets. 

Mr. Tuomson. This says 100 p.s.i. all inertial, to have been had 
on 

If it is all inertial, it can be one-by-nine can it not? 

General Braptey. The decision was not made at that time to put 
the all inertial in. 

Mr. THomson. That was just handed to us the other day and my 
point is simply this: I am not going to go into it further, although 
I would like to have your help, but it seems to me that during the 
critical period that we would do well to consider taking this $516 
million, or rather the $337 million, and buy some more of something 
we know we can have and know that it works and have it in being 
and in place. That will give us this greater deterrent strength. _ 

f you are going to get greater deterrent strength, and I think 
we ought to make this point before we quit, you do not get the up- 
rated TITAN until When is it that you get the MINUTE- 
MAN coming in? 

Mr. Toomson. That isin 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. If you want to get a build up at this point, why 
do you not build more MINUTEMEN ? 

General BrapLtey. We cannot build them any faster. It is pushed 
to the absolute maximum. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not going to argue that but on your chart you 
show a very low level of takeoff and then you show a rapid acceleration 
by putting greater effort and more money in that. Why can you not 
push back the rapid acceleration point ? 

Mr. Marton. What was the answer to that ? 

General Braptey. We do not have them developed. It takes that 
long to get the shooting done and build the first one and make them 


work. We cannot depend on making them work a bit sooner than 
that. 








is it not ? 
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Mr. ‘THomson. - 1963; it shows you had it developed for a 
yeal 

General Rirtanp. No, sir; 6 months. 

Mr. Tromson. This is calendar — and in ———— you are tak- 
ing off from zero with MINUTEMAN in fixed locations; are you 
not ¢ 

General Brapiry. We just expedited this program, This thing has 
had all of the study anybody can give it. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ACCELERATION OF MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. One thing needs to be clear among all other things, 


which is not already in the record, and that is this: Can you ex- 
pedite the MINUTEMAN ? 

If so, how? How much would it cost and in what areas could the 
funds be expended ? 

The MINUTEMAN, if it develops into what it is considered by 
many, might be so far superior in many ways to the liquid fuel 
propellant. missiles, that there is no basis of comparison. 

If there is any way to expedite this MINUTEMAN program, let 
us do it. Do you have all of the money you could possibly and efi- 
ciently use to expedite this program ? 

General Braptey. We have looked at this very carefully and the | 
only thing that can be done is to make a decision to increase the | 
production rate. 

This decision does not have to be made yet to go to this higher 
production rate which comes out there, but let us say, go up that curve 
faster, which I show you on the chart. Unless we are able to pull 
a miracle and kid people and go faster than we know we can, it would 
be very bad business to tell anybody we can go faster. 

I think General Ritland will say he questions —we are going to have 
to be awful lucky to make the schedule. 

Mr. Manon. Can you do any better ? 

General Ririanp. No, sir; the MINUTEMAN program has been 
accelerated. 

Mr. Manon. Can you accelerate it any more or do you feel it worth- 
while to try to accelerate it to a greater degree? 

General Rrrtanp. We always try to accelerate the programs in the 
light of the national situation with which we are faced today, but 
technically it is ’ extremely difficult program. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you can accelerate the research and de- 
velopment phase, but could you get them in the operational units 
more quickly by anything we could do now? 

General Frrepman. Instead of the ———— missiles shown by end 
1964, it is possible to raise that to ———— missiles based on a decision 
to be made about October of this year, There are various estimates, 
depending on how you go about raising your production facilities, 
from ——— per month to — per month. You can get an estimate 
from $17 million to $88 million for a second production source or a 
lower figure on the possibility of an expansion of the current produc- 
tion source, but you cannot do it before that point that we show on 
that chart. 
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Mr. Manon. That would be October of 

General Frrepman. The decision to go to a second facility should 
be made in October if you are going to maintain that schedule. 

Mr. Manon. Then that is the issue we will have to consider if we 
want to undertake to force greater availability of the operational 
missile at an earlier date. 

General Braptey. These people assure us they cannot do any better 
than that. But if we get the proper decision out here in the middle 
of the year, October, we can create additional production capacity 
to go tiaeh — a month to —— a month and go up this line and 
have — instead of 

Mr. Fioop. You are buying missiles, not time. 

General Frrepman. You are buying more missiles in the same time 
period. 

Mr. Froop. But we cannot buy any more time under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Manon. What funding would be required in fiscal 1960 and 
1961 or 1962, if you know, to carry out this program ¢ 

General FrmepMan. We will furnish that, sir, because actually you 
have to add missiles and money to procure ‘missiles. We will give a 
complete package. The $38 million I gave you was only tied to the 
second production source. 

Mr. Forp. That would be needed in fiscal 1961 or 1962? 

General FrrepMAn. Fiscal 1961; this October 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Please give the committee a statement, General Rit- 
land, with regard to this specific issue in which all members of the 
committee and all Members of the Congress are very much interested, 
in my judgment, and, of course, the country gener ally has a great deal 
at stake in this matter. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, my question for the record is that I 
will say I hereby submit to you a program. I would like to have you 
tell me if you can do it at all, and if so, what overtime costs, et cetera, 
would be involved. 

Second, after January 1963, what would be the cost of adding an 
ATLAS program at the rate of — per month, what would be the 
cost per squadron? Also the same information for a TITAN squad- 
ron, which is all inertial but not upgraded as far as storability and 
flyout launch capability is concerned. 

General Frrepman. We will so respond. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee. ) 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thomson has asked some 
rather pertinent questions—very good questions. We will respond to 
those fully so that the committee will have the information they desire 
in order for them to make a decision. 

However, I would like to make a comment insofar as Mr. Thomson’s 
questions pertain, as to why we did not do certain things which would 


have expedited this particular program rather than take the actions 
which we did. 
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EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION ON MISSILE PROGRAM 


You gentlemen have heard much as regards the fiscal problem 
which faced the three services. If money were not a consideration, 
we undoubtedly would have come up with a different type program. 
Within the resources which were available to the Air Force, we believe 
we have come up with the best program that we could develop, and 
our decisions were made largely in that context. This explains in 
large part why we did not expedite the program further than we did 
because we are not only dealing with a missile program, we are dealing 
with an aircraft program, we are dealing with a requirement to pay 
the troops, and all other costs, which w ill spend $18.6 Perera If you 
change that parameter, you will change your program. I think the 
committee should know this when consideri ing a complete reply to 
Mr. Thompson’s questions. 

Mr. Manon. I think probably you have made about the most. pro- 
vocative statement that has been made today with respect to the issues 
confronting us. It occurs to me that you may have stretched out 
some of these programs in order to get more sophistication as a result 
of the fact that you did not want to spend too fast through an early 
time period anyhow. What about that? 

General FrrepmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That is the best explanation to the question. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, I am not forecasting national 
doom. But I am saying that dollars had a consideration in ‘the make- 
up of this budget. I am certain that no one, including Mr. Gates, 
will take exception to that statement. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Mr. Larrp. I do not think our committee would take exception to 
that, because that is what we have to be guided by, too. 

General FrrepMan. I only point it out in that this does have a strong 
bearing in answering the questions Mr. Thomson propounded. I 
think they are good questions. 

Mr. Manon. I want to get this clear. I am beginning to think 
I understand something which has puzzled me. 

You could have received these missiles faster, as you know, and 
with a greater degree of readiness. They would not be quite as 
sophisticated and hardened, but there would be some hardening. But 
vou had to live with certain limitations and you were determined to 
buy more B-52’s, determined to get into the B-70 program as far as 
you could, you thought it wise to go along with the B-58 program a 
little longer: so this 1 more or less furnished you with a way of holding 
down expenditures and at the same time carrying on certain programs. 

General Frrepman. To come up with the best “balanced defense pro- 
gram we could. 

Mr. Larrp. The only point which should be made here is that some 
of the answers to Mr, Thomson’s questions will show that the cost 
would have been less. 

Mr. Forp. The long-range cost. 

Mr. Manon. But spending per month was the point. 

Mr. Larrp. I am not qualified to say whether that is good or bad, 
but T think as far as costing is concerned, the ultimate cost to the 
Air Force would have been less. 
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General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; if you did not do the improvements. 

General FrrepMan. We think the improvements are important. 

Mr. Manon. The point you have to wrestle with is: How much are 
you going to spend per month or, more particularly, per year ? 

General Brapirey. That is right. I want to make one exception. 
We have stated here the MINUTEMAN is the best we can do and it 
has no dollars connected with it. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to question the wisdom of this action, 
but I think what you have said has been very pertinent. 

Mr. Tuomson. In light of what has been said, I would like to have 
it clear on this record that I certainly agree with the proposition of 
saving money and further emphasize that such is part of this overall 
deterrent and the security of this country to keep ourselves from going 
under economically. My record will speak for itself in that respect 
all the way across the board. 

However, let me make this clear. This is what is bothering me. 
I do not blame you when I exercise hindsight and you had to ex- 
ercise foresight. Exercising hindsight is real easy. I intended to 
bring out that, last year when you considered TITAN, you had some 
ATLAS failures on your hands, about 3 or 4 in a row, instead of 17 
to 21 consecutive successes. But what is bothering me now, both 
of us exercising a little foresight, is: Why spend this $347 million on 
getting a flyout and storability feature in a missile? Why spend 
more money to get some missiles in they cost more money than 
MINUTEMAN ? 

Mr. Manon. You reduce spending in the interim when you do that. 
Is that the key to it ? 

General FrrepMan. Not as it pertains to upgrading the program, 
but as it pertains to having to slack off in order to finance the up- 
graded program. 

We would like to respond as best we can to the last question pro- 
pounded by Mr. Thomson because that is the crux of the matter. 

Mr. Latrp. You are assuming upgrading when you talk that way ? 

General FrrepMan. We not only assume it, we want it and think 
we need it badly. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Thomson is not assuming any upgrading. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right: I am assuming you take the $347 
million you have in this year’s budget, of which $289 million is for 
a storable capability in TITAN; research and development, $48 mil- 
lion, insilo launch capability, plus what you can get save of the 
$179 million on guidance, and that you reprogram that over to get 
the leadtime items for more ATLAS squadrons and more TITAN 
squadrons, if you please, in 1962, which people tell me is the critical 
area, and carry it forward. If you do that, how much would it cost 
year by year? 

General Frrepman. I think that it should be made clear that these 
costs are spread over a 2- to 5-year period and are not all in the fiseal 
year 1961 budget. 

General Rrruanp. This upgrading reduces complexity and cost 
of this squadron also. 

Mr. Manon. It reduces spending for the next year. 

General Rrrianp. Total cost of the squadron is reduced because 
= eliminate the propellent loading system; you do not have the 
elevator. 
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Mr. Manon. If you had gone into a heavier production and instal- 

lation of the ATLAS program, you would have spent more in an 
earlier time period than you are spending under this system. Now, 
if we are not threatened with an attack and if things are going to 
be all right in the 1961, 1962, and 1963 period, you have acted wisely, 
If we should get into a conflict in 1961 or 1962, you have acted un- 
wisely. Is ths at correct ? 

General Rirtanp. That is right. This is where a total defense 
posture has to be applied to this situation. 

Mr. Tuomson. In this area it gets difficult to understand, frankly. 
T am not being critical. All I want to do is to know, when it comes 
to voting, where the saving is when you spend $337 million to give 
a storable capability, an insilo launch capability to TITAN when you 
could get it for $180 million on the ATLAS. 

Mr. Fioop. This takes me back to the war days when we said to the 
Air Force: When are you going to stop experimenting and put fighter 
planes on the line? We were building dozens and dozens 

General Braptey. I am a production fellow myself. I opposed 
this thing. 

Mr. Forp. Opposed what ? 

General Braptey. This storability, because of just what he is say- 
ing. I have been convinced that I must be wrong because everybody 
else in the Air Staff and all scientific brains and all the Secretaries 
and everybody decided it should be done and it was very desirable 
and necessary ; so I am now converted. 

General FrrepMan. For what it is worth, I was in firm support of 
going tothe upgraded program. 


General Rrrtanp. I am, too, from the long-development point of 
view. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is the crux of it, provided you have enough 
in the meantime. 

General Rrruanp. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Other people are better qualified than I. 


MINUTEMAN INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. General, earlier in the hearing you stated that. the 
Corps of Engineers would not be used in connection with the con- 
struction of industrial facilities for the MINUTEMAN. Why are 
you not using them in either the planning, the handling of the con- 
struction, or the supervision and inspection work ? 

(The information may be found in the Appendix on page 784.) 

Mr. Manion. Thank you very much: you have been very helpful. 
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069 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Monpay, Marcu 7, 1960, 
GENERAL STATEMENT ON OrnerR Tuan Batuistic MIssiLes 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Bravery. The list of items in the “Other missiles” category 
which I previously mentioned is shown on page 37, missile procurement 
tab of the budget justification book. As with the ballistic missiles, the 
funds shown opposite the item in this appropriation include com- 
plete weapon system hardware costs. Such items as ground support 
equipment, development test and engineering charges, peculiar pro- 
duction facilities, first destination transport ation, advanced buy and 
credits, as well as the cost of the missiles have all been included. 


HOUND DOG 


Heading the list of the other missiles is the GAM-77 HOUND 
DOG. It is an air-to-surface supersonic cruise missile, armed with 
a nuclear warhead and launched from a B-52. It is manufactured by 
the North American Aviation Corp., Downey, Calif. Its operational 
function is to extend the effective lethal radius of the B-52 weapon 
system. By launching from outside heavily defended target. areas, 
its use materially increases B-52 surviv: ability while ¢ ‘ompounding the 
enemy defensive problem. 

This year’s request is for $170.2 million to build toward the pro- 
grammed force of B-52 squadrons equipped with HOUND DOG’s. 
To date the development testing of the G KMA77 7 has been very success- 
ful. The GAM-77 in its oper rational configuration has exceeded all 
specification tall stg 

SKYBOLT 


The GAM-87, SK YBOLT, is an air-launched ballistic missile. It 
is being developed and will be produced by the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
in Santa Monica, Calif. It is designed to give maximum combat 
effectiveness by optimizing mobility, command control, combat r: inge, 
and force survivability. In other words, it is a ballistic missile oper- 
ating from a three-dimensional mobile base. While airborne it is 
virtually invulnerable to an initial enemy ICBM strike. The $10 
million will fund effort required in fiscal year 1961 in support of the 
development of operational hardware for SKY BOLT. 


BOMARC B 


The next system is the IM-99B, BOMARC. It isa surface- neneries 
air defense missile, manufactured by the Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash. The fiscal year 1961 procurement of BOM ARC B 
missiles is estimated to cost $421.5 5 million. These missiles, plus those 
procured in prior years, equip a number of squadrons with BOM: ARC 
A or BOMARC B missiles. This equipage is within the Depart- 
ment of Defense master air defense plan as submitted to several com- 
mittees of the Congress last year. 
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MACE B 


Mr. Chairman, last year this committee questioned in some detail the 
requirement for this weapon system. In fact, Congress authorized 
the Air Force to continue the MACE B program, only if the Seere- 
tary of Defense would certify its necessity. On the 6th of November, 
the Department of Defense forwarded a letter to the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee which outlined some of the 
reasons why the Air Force considers this weapon system mandatory. 
I should like to quote from this letter : 


* * * The commanders in chief of our Air Forces in Europe and the Pacific 
have both stated that the MACE is the only known followon tactical type missile 
which can be made available during the critical time period of the early 1960's | 
which will permit us to fulfill our NATO and other commitments with an all- 
weather capability and high degree of invulnerability at a reasonable cost. The 
commander of the Tactical Air Command and the Chief of Staff of the USAF 
both agree that this is a highly desirable weapon to complement and supplement 
our manned aircraft tactical attack role and that we should procure a limited 
quantity of these missiles for our tactical forces * * *. While few, if any, 
weapon systems may be certified as as essential in the sense of being indispen- 
sable to the military posture of the United States, based on the strong support 
and objective opinion of our top field commanders, the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I do certify that it is most desirable and advan- | 
tageous to the military posture of the United States to continue the production | 
of the TM-76B MACE missile. 


The TM-76B MACE is the next line item. As you may recall, 
t 


(Signed) Nem McExroy. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have allocated $91.6 million in fiscal 
year 1960, and are requesting $12.8 million in fiscal year 1961 to pro- | 
cure the remaining short leadtime ground support equipment require- 
ments. The fiscal year 1960 amount has been recouped by prior year 
program adjustments resulting from force changes which is a con- 
tinuing process to stay abreast of c hanging requirements. 


QUAIL 


The GAM-72 QUAIL, produced by the McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo., is an air-launched decoy missile with speed, altitude 
and radar reflectivity comparable to the B-52. It will be used to con- 
fuse and dilute the enemy warning and interceptor force. These mis- 
siles will be carried internally by the B-52 bomber and will be re- 
leased to form a decoy pattern with the B-52 at a predetermined dis- 
tance from the enemy ‘defenses. 

Flight test results have indicated that the QUAIL has exceeded its 
mission performance requirements. 

In our fiscal year 1961 request we intend to procure QUAIL mis- 
siles for training and inventory, together with phased ground support 
equipment for the operational force. We are requesting $71.2 million 
for this program in fiscal year 1961. 






BULLPUP 


The GAM-83 BULLPUP is an air-to-surface tactical missile de- 
signed to destroy point targets by means of a pilot command guidance 


system. It isa U.S. Navy development and is manufactured by the 
Martin Co., Orlando, Fla. 
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The GAM-83A is carried externally on wing pylons on both the 
F-100’s and the F-105D’s of the Tactical Air Command. Flight tests 
to date have been most encouraging. The GAM-83A has a high ex- 
plosive warhead. This missile/aircraft weapon system provides a de- 
sirable nonnuclear capability to the U.S. force structure. A nuclear 
warhead, interchangeable in the field with the high explosive warhead, 
is being developed to provide nuclear capability for TAC support 
forces using the GAM-83A. To satisfy training requirements with 
something cheaper than an operational missile, a training missile, 
the T/GAM-83A is being procured at approximately 25 percent of 
the cost of an operational missile. 

In the fiscal year’s request we are continuing our programed pro- 
curement of GAM-83A’s for $11.9 million and T/GAM-83A’s for 
$4.2 million. 

DRONES 


The next two items on our procurement requests are the target 
drones. These targets are necessary to support the research, develop- 
ment, and testing of advanced air defense systems; to train and main- 
tain proficiency of our air-to-air and ground-to-air defense units; and 
to train and maintain proficiency of gunnery crews on our strategic 
bombers. 

FIREBEE 


The Q-2C FIREBEE is a high subsonic recoverable target used in 
support of research, development, and testing of advanced air de- 
fense systems, and training and evaluation of air-to-air and ground- 
to-air defense units. It is produced by the Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
in San Diego, Calif. The request in this fiscal year is for $19.3 mil- 
lion to buy 180 drones. 

0Q-19D 


The OQ-19D is a relatively inexpensive target drone used to train 
gunners of our strategic bombers, It is also used extensively by the 
Army and the Navy for training NIKE, antiaircraft, and TER- 
RIER crews. This drone is produced by the Radioplane Division 
of Northrop Corp. at Van Nuys, Calif. Our requirement this year 
wil cost $2.6 million. 


COMMON INSERVICE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


_We are requesting $10 million in fiscal year 1961 in order to pro- 
vide essential common inservice ground support and training equip- 
ment. The procurement of this material is time phased to meet oper- 
ational requirements. Technical complex systems, such as the guided 
missiles, are increasingly dependent upon adequate ground support 
equipment to properly perform their operational mission. ‘These 
funds will provide the short leadtime support equipment items re- 
quired to complete squadron equipage for missiles procured in the 
prior year program. 

COMPONENT IMPROVEMENT 


Under this caption, we have programed the funds to finance this 
? s . . a . . . . 
year’s engineering effort to improve equipment now in production 
and to conduct manufacturing method studies, This effort is directed 
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toward correcting service-revealed deficiencies, reducing maintenance, 
exploiting the full growth potential of these equipments, and to. 
ward improved methods of manufacturing. More specifically, these 
funds provide for necessary improvements on the RJ—43 engine for 
the BOMARC and to improve the J—52 engine for the GAM-77. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


As explained in prior years, it is Air Force policy to minimize our 
industrial facilities program. For fiscal year 1960 we have reduced 
the amount programed for this purpose from $22.6 million as con- 
tained in our justification last year, to $13.2 million. Our estimate 
for fiscal year 1961 of $12.5 million is associated primarily with the 
modernization and conservation of our existing inventory of pro- 
duction equipment and nonrecurring maintenance of existing plants, 
In addition, we have provided a small amount for facility expansion 
which cannot be provided by our contractors. 





MODIFICATIONS 





We are requesting $20 million in fiscal year 1961 to provide for | 
the modernization of inservice missiles through modification of the 
basic weapon system and its related direct ground-handling equip- 
ment. j 

Our fiscal year 1961 requirement is primarily for correction of serv- 
ice revealed operational deficiencies on all missiles in the Air Force | 
inventory. This type of modification will involve not only the missiles 
and their subsystems, but includes the complete environment of 
ground equipment used at our missile bases. Examples of ground 
support equipment requiring modification are: Test equipment, liquid 
oxygen and nitrogen compressors, motor generators, compressed gas 
trailers, equipment dollies, cranes, and maintenance stands. 

With the exception of component overhaul which is done at In 
dustrial facilities, nearly all of the work is done at the missile base. 

In the future, as our operational inventory increases, we anticipate 
a corresponding increase in dollar requirements in this program for 
both improvements in capability and correction of operational 
deficiencies. 

During fiscal year 1961, we will continue to rely on contractors for 
the major portion of the required work. al 

Two related factors have a significant influence upon our missile 
modification program. The first concerns the exacting performance 
standards that must be met if the missile is to successfully complete 
its mission. The second concerns the urgency which has lead to con- 
current production and testing. Continual evaluation of the many 
components that make up a missile system under operational test con- 
ditions is necessary to assure the best in performance and reliability. 
This approach brings to light modifications which are essential to 
reliability. 

Mr. Chairman, the “Air Force missile procurement” appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1961, as I have presented here, provides for pro- 
curement of ballistic and other missiles, and associated support for 8 
grand total of $3.02 billion. I am prepared to answer any questions 
or provide any additional information which may be desired. 
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SNARK MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the bases which are de- 
signed to utilize the SNARK missile? 

‘General Wesster. We have in our program one squadron of 
SNARK missiles, Mr. Chairman, located at Presque Isle, Maine, in 
the process of building up to the full squadron program. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you at this time with respect to the 
missile ¢ 

General Wesster. I do not have that. 

General Braptey. I can give you a general answer to that and the 
specifics later. 

There are missiles -” there in the stalls and the installation is prac- 
tically completed as far as installation goes. The SNARK program, 
as you know, has been cut back several times and we have not reached 
complete technical success with the weapon; of the last two shots, one 
a few days ago and one about a couple of weeks before that. The 
first one went 5,000 miles and satisfactorily completed its mission. 

Mr. Manon, How many missiles do you have in being? 

General Braptey. We will have to furnish that. 





General ANpREws. We have ———— missiles in our possession and 
- more to be delivered, sir. 
Some of these —-—— to be delivered, however, are not for the unit 


equipage. Some of them are for training and support and attrition 
missiles, 

With fiscal 1959 funds we bought ———— missiles and that com- 
pleted it. 

Mr. Manon. The total package for the SNARK is how many 
missiles ¢ 

General Wessrer. Thirty missiles for that squadron, sir, and as of 
December we had ———— in the 

Mr. Manon. Thirty in the squadron, but how many in the whole 
program ¢ 

Colonel ANpDREwS. — production missiles, including. tests. 
—— experimental R. & D. missiles were built in addition to 
the — 

Mr. Manon. How many of them have you lost by attrition of one 
kind and another ? 

Colonel ANprEws. Sir, I do not have that data here. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. What about the guidance system of the SNARK? 
Is it satisfactory ! 

General Braptey. The guidance system has worked quite well. As 
I said, the one flight wor ked out all the w ay and went 5,000 miles to 
the target area. The guidance system is really a forerunner of some 
of the latest systems, one of which is a star-tracking system. Our big- 
gest problem has been the fact that it has to fly for 8 hours, rather than 
a few minutes like a ballistic missile, and with all of the things you 
have to keep working, it is quite a difficult reliability problem. 

Mr. Manon. Has your guidance system been rec ently changed ? 

General Braptry. Not recently, to my knowledge, sir. 
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I am afraid we are not prepared on the SNARK because it was 
not in this program. 

Colonel Anprews. It has the STELLAR, inertial guidance which 
is the one we put in the program. 

Mr. Fioop. You can knock it down with a bow and arrow, can you 
not ? 

General Brapiey. No,sir. It travels about 600 knots. 

Mr. Fioop. A slingshot ? 

General Braptey. It is not easy to knock down. You would need 
a lot of warning and be up there ahead of time or you would never 
get it. 

Mr. Fioop. A fighter can knock it down ? 

General Braptey. If he knows it is coming long enough ahead of 
time. 

Mr. Manon. What isthe reaction time ? 

General Braptey. The reaction time of a SNARK is not really as 
good as we would like to have it. On alert ——— of the force can be 
fired in ———. Starting cold —— is required. 

Mr. Manon. How good is it? 

General Brap.ey. I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you send it in on the deck by control ? 

General Brapiey. By interfering with its control ? 

Mr. Froop. Can you send it in on the deck by control? Can 
you control its entrance into the enemy’s territory at 500 feet? 

General Braptey. It goes on a predetermined schedule, of course. 

( Discussion off the rec ord. ) 

General Brapiey. As far as I know, it goes to 50,000 feet. 

Mr. Forp. May Lask one more question on this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Are any of these SNARK bases hardened or are they 
completely and totally soft configuration ? 

General Braptey. Not hard. I wonder if we could send over and 
get the information for you? We can have it by the time the hear- 
ings are over and give it to you then. 

Mr. Manon. We had understood that reaction time on this plane 

was about 314 hours and then last September you changed the guid- 
ance in order to improve the reaction time. 

General Braptry. That is true. This was accomplished and the 
reaction time is now greatly reduced. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MACE A AND B MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the MACE A and B 
missiles ? 

General Wrrster. The MACE A, sir, we have recently changed that 
program to a lower unit equipment. We have two groups scheduled 
for Germany and one is in place now and the other is scheduled to go 
very soon. 

Mr. Manon. You mean for the use of the German military forces 
or for our own use ? 

General Werster. No: for our own use in Germany. 

The MACE B program was revised last summer and we now have 
in the program four squadrons of ——— UE each. The deployment 
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of these squadrons will be two to Europe to help fulfill our NATO 
commitment and two to Okinawa. 

Of the ———- UE’s, ——— will be on alert at all times and all are 
programed to be in the hardened configuration. The MACE A, on 
the other hand, is soft. 

Mr. Forp. Would the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Did I read correctly that the West Germans were buying 
some of their own? Is this a part of the same program ? 

General Wessrer. This is not part of the same program. It is true 
that the Germans have recently contracted to purchase ———— for 
themselves. 

Mr. Manon. What about the reliability of the MACE A and B? 

(ieneral Wersrer. As far as the MACE A is concerned, the relia- 
bility is not as we hoped it would be. It is fairly low and we are 
working to improve it, but it is not, as I say, what we would like. 

Mr. Manon. That is not very definitive. What is it actually? 

General Wesster. I do not know that I can give an exact percentage 
at this time, Mr. Chairman, but with respect to MACE B, we are just 
in the early flight test phase. However, we have had 10 flight tests 
of the vehicle and 8 of these were fully successful and 2 » partially 
successful. 

Mr. Manon. What do you know about the accuracy ¢ 

General Wesster. We have not attempted actual accuracy tests yet, 

Mr. Chairman, although of the eight which I said were successful, 
they did land in the designated target area. 

Mr. Manon. What have you obligated to date on MACE A and B 
and what are your future plans for obligation and expenditure for 
these missiles ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, the 1959 and prior funding for the MACE 
A and B amounted to $437 million. The fiscal year 1959 program of 
$166.6 million completed funding on the MAC E A, so, therefore, in 

fiscal 1960, we are carrying $91.6 million, and in fiscal year 1961, $12.8 
million for the MACE B ‘which is a buy-out on that program. That 
is exclusive of construction. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, what in the world does the Air Force 
want with this artillery piece with lace curtains in the first place? 
Here are our great Air Force people and these men are too busy doing 
too many important things with missiles and space to be ‘fooling 
around with a second- class ] piece of artillery which is obsolete now. 

What is the reason for this? What do you want with this bird? 
Why do you not give it to somebody else and tell us you do not want 

it? It is nonsense. 

f the Germans want it, let them have it. If the French want it, 
let them have it. What do you want with this thing? You are too 
busy. 

General Wensrer. I believe, Mr. Flood, that our feeling is we do 
want it in the near-time period. It is a vehicle which provides all- 
weather capability and it provides it at fairly nominal cost and it pro- 
vides it in the near-time element. As the letter which was sent to this 
committee indicates, the commanders in chief of the Air Force in 
Europe and in the Pacific both stated it is the only known follow-on 
tactical missile available in the critical time period. 
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Mr. Fioop. General, the MACE A will not work. The MACE B, 
you are too busy to fool around with. 

If the missile people at Joint Chief level decide, for the reasons you 
stated in that letter, and I have a copy of the letter, that this thing 
should be done, why do they saddle it on the Air Force which has 
25 things, and 25 times more important things to do than fool around 
with this obsolete dead pigeon / 

General Werster. Mr. Flood, I do not believe I can give you a 
particularly good answer as to why they saddle us with it, other than 
we have an experience with the MATADOR. 

Mr. FLoop. Experience with the MATADOR. You do not want to 
talk about that? 

General Werester. I merely mentioned it. 

Mr. Fxioop. All right. 

General Wesrster. As some of the background of it, this type of 
tactical missile 

Mr. Froop. Nobody in his right mind wants to tell me that the 
MATADOR is a classic example of how good the Air Force is with 
a good tactical missile in 1960. 

General Werstrr. I did not state it in that context. 

Mr. Fioop. No, you did not. 

General Wesster. The point is that it does, to some degree, sup- 
plant the tactical bomber. This has been an Air Force mission and 
as I said earlier it does give us, at reasonably nominal cost, a capability 
in the theater. 

Mr. Fioop. If it were up to me I would scratch BOMARC, I would 
scraich MACE. I would scratch MATADOR. I would scratch the 
Army LACROSSE at 5 minutes to 12 and let you fellows do what 
I know you can do, and do well. You have work to do. Why do 
you not tell these Joint Chief people you are busy men ? 

General Wesrster. Mr. Flood, we considered this, as you probably 
know, many times in the staff and at all levels. 

In the final determination, it has been decided that the value of 
the missile is such we want to keep it ™ the program. 

Mr. Fuoop. I am disappointed to hear that. I was hoping you 
would tell me that some joker topside shoved this down your throat 
and you wished you could get rid of it. I am sorry that the Air Force 
wants to do this itself. That is disappointing. I have too much 
confidence in you to have you do this obsolescent stuff. You have 
your hands full. I am disappointed to know you are talking about 
these pigeons we talked about 5 years ago. They are no good. They 
cost too much and let us get rid of them and get to work. 


HOUND DOG 


Mr. Manon. Let us discuss the HOUND DOG. 

Mr. Froop. That is something. Now you are talking. 

Mr. Manon. What is your proposed program there, General ? 

General Wessrer. Our proposed program here, Mr. Mahon, is for 
——— squadrons of the B-52 force to be equipped with the HOUND 

DOG missile. 

Mr. Manon. How many missiles would you have in this program! 

General Werster. The total proposed production is ——— missiles. 

Mr. Manon. How much of it have you financed ? 
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General WepsTeR. We have a proposed follow-on buy in fiscal year 
1962 of ———— missiles. I believe this is a buy out, although we have 
the capability to go beyond that should it be decided to equip more 
than the ———— squadrons, or should we decide to increase the unit 
equipment, first squadron. 

This is somewhat dependent upon how well we go in the follow-on 
missile, the SKY BOLT. 

Mr. Manon. I read from your justifications here: 

“Fiscal year 1961 requirements for the HOUND DOG air-launched strategie 
missile, to increase the effectiveness of the B-52 will complete the current force 
objective of squadrons.” 

What ‘is the purpose of the advance buy for the HOUND DOG if 
this were to equip all contemplated squadrons ? 

Colonel Anprews. I can answer that. We still will need about 
——— more missiles in fiscal 1962 to finish our command support and 
attrition in order to hold these forces in being for the time required. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are stockpiling some weapons ? 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir. Training is also included in that and 
I should have mentioned that. It is not stockpiling, but to meet the 
force objectives we need to buy these weapons in fiscal year 1962. 


QUAIL MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of the engine you propose to buy 
for the QUAIL missile ? 

General Braptey. The J—85 is the new engine, sir, that had quite 
a long history before it got going. In recent months, it has been 
doing ' very well. 

Mr. Manon. Who produce es that?" 

General Brapiry. General Electric. 

Mr. Fioop. Does each plane carry ———- QUAILS as well as two 
HOUND DOGS? 

( Discussion of the record.) 

Mr. Foon. QUAIL and two DOGS 

General BrapLeEy. Yes, sir. 

It can carry 

Mr. Foon. TT ATL and two DOGS? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

= Maton. Precisely where are we in this program, General ? 

General Wessrer. The first. squadron is due to become equipped 
this June at Eglin Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. I was asking about your engine program. What is 
the exact status of it, if you have it 2 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir. 

General Brapiey. I do not have the up-to-date status of the engine 
program, but, as I said, we did have initial difficulties. The engine 
has been running satisfactorily and has been used to power “the 
NORTHROP N-156 which they flew in a trainer. It is the s same 
engine that is in the experimental model of the Q-4 and is also in 
this QUAIL. We can give you a specific statement of exactly where 
the dev elopment stands today. 

It has passed its tests. 

Mr. Manon. Give us that information at this point. 





(The information follows :) 


STATUS OF THE QUAIL DEVELOPMENT ENGINE PROGRAM 

Development of the General Electric J85-7 engine for use in the GAM-72 
(QUAIL) Missile was initiated in December 1957 as an eight-stage improved 
model of the seven-stage J85—3 engine. It was first run in August 1958. The 15 
hour model qualification test was approved in October 1959. The engine first flew 
in a test-bed aircraft in November 1959. The first flight of the GAM-72A using 
this engine was completed in March 1960. During this test flight, the engine 
performed satisfactorily. At this point in time, the development program is 
considered completely successful. While there were some initial problems 
encountered in the operation of the engine in its intended enviroment, these 
difficulties have been identified and corrected. 


BULLPUP MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the prepackaged liquid 
motor for the BULLPUP missile? 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Manion. They know what it means. 

Colone] Anprews. This is thiokol storable liquid engine, and the 
BULLPUP A uses a thiokol liquid engine of ———— pounds of thrust. 
I have no information as to the status at this time and if there isa 
problem on it, 1am not aware of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Just what is the status at this time of the whole 
BULLPUP program ? 

Colonel Anprews. The GAM-83 BULLPUP program, as you know, 
is being bought from the Navy on a MIPR. We have recently pro- 
jected an innovation in this program, particularly this year, and in- 
stead of buying the GAM 83-—A as the Navy buys it, we are buying 4 
training version of the GAM 83, which is a lot less costly and we 
propose to use that missile in large quantities for training. 

We will thereby reduce the overall cost. 

We have a rather heavy requirement for this missile or rocket 
in the future. 

We bought 715 GAM 83’s in 1959 and in 1960 over ——— 

Of course, in 1961 our buy has gone up to ———. 

In 1961, you will see that we buy around ———— of the training 

versions, whereas in 1960 we are buy ing 424. 

Mr. Manon. What is the primary utilization of this missile in 
warfare / 

General Braptey. This is a missile to be fired off a fighter-bomber 
at an enemy ground installation. You might say it takes the place of 
an accur ately placed bomb. 

Mr. Fioop. This isa good weapon ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; in support of the Army in particular. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a very good pigeon. 

General Braptey. For knoe ‘king off trains and factories. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have an atomic warhead on it ? 

General Brapiey. We are developing both kinds. At the present 
time it has a big high explosive warhead, but the nuclear warhead 1s 
being developed. 

Mr. Fioop. And your accuracy is very good ? 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
DRONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement of your drone iy: ewe 

Colonel Anprews. We are buying two types of drones to satisfy 
the need for the Air Force. Drones generally are procured to train 
and maintain proficiency of our air defense units, and to train and 
maintain proficiency of our gunnery crews on the B-52. The two we 
are buying this year are the Q-2C FIREBEE from Ryan Aircraft, 
and we are buying the OQ-19D drone built at Van Nuys, Calif. 
Through the 1961 program we will have procured around 3,500 of 
the OQ- 19D’s. 

Mr. Manon. Are these subsonic ? 

General Braptey. The Q-2C is a high subsonic drone, and the 
OQ-19D is subsonic. 

Mr. Manon. How fast does it go? 

General Brapiey. 180 knots for the OQ-19D and 500 knots for 
the Q-2C. 

Mr. Manon. Of what value are these drones to you? They seem 
to be slow. 

General Braptey. The Q-2C is used principally, as I said, to train 
gunnery crews on the B-52 and also air-to-ground to air defense units. 

The OQ-19D is strictly a target drone used to train B-52 gunners 
prine ipally, and the 1961 buy probably will be the last buy we will 
m ale, 

For high-speed drones, we are using a converted F-104 which we 
talked about the other day. We also have made arrangements for 
two REGULUS firings a month, I believe, which we find quite a bit 
more economical than to go ahead with expensive development 
programs. 

When something falls to us in the way of a byproduct, and it works 
out a lot cheaper, we use it. We are using the F-104 drone and the 
REGULUS for the high-speed requirements. 

Mr. Froop. What is the technical use of each one of these drones? 
What isthe life? Not the actual life, but what is your technical hope 
for each one ? 

General Braptey. As I remember, it is about four flights for an 
F-104, 

Mr. Forp. Four flights, before it is no longer used ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; before you either get a hit or crack it up. 

General Hottoway. If you do not get a hit, 1t would be indefinite. 

Mr. Manion. What good are these very slow drones / 

A B-52 would not encounter fighters as slow as these drones, would 
it? 

General Braptry. These drones are older drones we talk about here, 
sir. They are still in great demand for gunnery training, both for 
B-52 and the fighters and the Army. 

Mr. Manon. The B-52 would not encounter planes as slow as these 
drones, would it ? 

Gener ‘al BrapLtey. Not as slow as the OQ-19. There are still a lot 
of fighters, however which are around mach I or a little under. They 
arer ‘ight around the same speed. 

Mr. Manion. I understood this drone goes about 180 knots. 
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General Bravery. That is right for the OQ-19. 

Colonel Anprews. 500 knots for the Q-2C drone. 

General Braptey. What is the speed of it? 500 knots, is it not? 

Mr. Manon. The Q-2C is 300 knots at 55,000 feet and the OQ-19-D 
is 180 knots at 23,000 feet. 

What good would it do to be training on 185-knot missiles ? 

General Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if you are talking about the 
bomber crews of the B-52, they can get realistic training on subsonic 
targets in the air. We do not use drones for this purpose, but we do 
use actual fighters, which can be brought under simulated fire with 
camera guns. 

With respect to the supersonic fighters versus subsonic fighters, the 
ones they might encounter, there are two points worthy of notice, 
As General Bradley said, there are a lot of them that will not be 
supersonic . 

It is possible, further, that supersonic fighters might be making 
subsonic attacks. This would mean that when the fighter gets close 
into a target like the B-52, especially on repeat attacks, it may not be 
going at supersonic speed. 

Mr. Manon. Would you be using subsonic fighters in the USAF? 

General Hottoway. We would not sir; if you get into a running 
fight against the B-52 with an F-—100, or even an F-104, and you 
make any repeated passes, you are going to be at subsonic speed unless 
you take an extremely long time to get mto a position whereby you can 
bank and build up to supersonic speed again. 

That is what I mean when I say that some of the supersonic fighters 
are in the actual attack and within the ranges that would be involved 
for these bomber crews; they would be going at subsonic speeds. 

(Additional information was supplied by the Air Force as 


follows:) 


The purpose of this insert is to correct any incorrect impressions that might 
have resulted from confusion in the identity of drones or erroneous statements 
that oceurred during the discussion of drones. 

The Q-2C is used as an air defense target. It simulates the performance, 
radar appearance, and infra-red characteristics of enemy bombers of high sub- 
sonic speed. It is used in test and training for both air-to-air and ground-to-air 
defense weapons. It is not, however, used in the training of B-52 gunnery 
crews. 

The OQ-19, a much slower (approximately 180 knot), and less expensive 
drone is used to train anti-aircraft ground crews as well as B—52 gunnery crews. 
However, in B—52 crew training, the 0Q-19 targets are used in conjunction with 
a ground simulator which duplicates the fire control system of the bomber itself, 
and are not used for actual firings from B-52 aircraft in flight. The only targets 
which are used in B-52 flexible gunnery training in the air are actual fighter 
aircraft, and of course cameras are used instead of actual weapons for such 
firing practice. 


SKYRBOLT 


Mr. Manon. What do you plan to procure with the funds requested 
for the SKYBOLT? 

General Braptey. As you known, that is to be the ballistic airborne 
missile to be carried on the B-52 in particular, and the funds are to 
get the program started to buy hardware, test hardware, and other 
things i in the program. Most of the money on the SKYBOLT at the 
present time is research and development money and this is to get the 
program started. 
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Mr. Manon. What is the present status of this equipment? 

General BrapLey. We have recently received authority to proceed 
with a full-scale development program and upon to this time it was 
a development study program. Of course, since we just got started, 
we have spent $3 million im 1959. 

As to prior research and development money, that is it. 

Then in 1960, $85 million is applied, and we told you we are pro- 
graming $10 million in 1961 in P-200 which is basically for ground 
hs andling equipment. 

We are programing $50 million in research and development in 
fiscal year 1961, and the first flight test is scheduled for 

It will be a thousand-mile ballistic missile carriage, ———. This 
is also to provide very fine airborne sort of an alert system whereby 
you can set off in the outer range of the enemy’s fighters and drop these 
in there, and open the way for the rest of the bombers. 

Mr. Sixers. In how many areas is this weapon being tested ? 

General Braptey. The preliminary tests were run by three or four 
different companies. I believe they were Martin, Lockheed, and Mc- 
Donnell. There were test runs at Eglin and some down around Pat- 
rick. There were a number of successful firings, but this particular 
one has not yet been tested. This is one that we are shooting for 
keepson. I have a little bit more information here. 

The Martin Co. actually launched 11 shots in a B-47 and they had 
a two-stage vehicle launched from a B-47. 

This was at 930 nautical miles. 

Then Lockheed and Convair together launched four shots from a 
B-58 at a supersonic speed to show it could be done that way. 

McDonnell has launched three vehicles. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, are you finished with SKYBOLT? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. I wanted to ask a question on SKY BOLT. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed on any of the missiles. 

Mr. Larrp. General, why are you planning to transfer the SKY- 
BOLT tests out of Holloman down to Eglin? 

General Braptey. I do not have the specific reason here, sir, but I 
would think it was because of the limited capability for testing out 
there in the desert country where you still can get some bad disper- 
sion, and bad hits, whereas at Eglin we have wide open ocean. 

Mr. Latrp. I understood that as far as the range was concerned, 
there was enough range at Holloman to try this, and you have to 
construct a whole new setup as far as firing SKYBOLT from the 
ground. 

I am talking about your tests, not your airlifting. 

General Brapiey. I think we would have to provide that for you 
unless someone else has the details. 

Mr. Lairp. I have been told that this is going to slow down the 
whole program 6 months. 

General FrrepMan. General White puts an extremely high priority 
on this program, Mr. Laird. I am sure that if there is a del: ay to be 
occasioned by moving this, that it was done so in the light of that 
priority although I have not heard that much of a del: Ly would result 
from moving it. The research and development people i in the devel- 
opment phase have indicated its range and the range instrumentation 
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required in order to get on to what you can call a full-scale test, 
and that was the reason for moving it over. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that the only delay you are going to have 
is a temporary delay in changing from one location to another? Are 
you not gaining by having the instrumentation at the range you need! 

General FriepMan. That is what our dev elopment people said, and 
I am sure they can elaborate on that further. 

Mr. Larrp. Would you supply for the record the timelag involved 
and the military construction costs involved to establish a new range 
equipment for firing ? 

General FrrepMan. We will certainly do that. 

(The information follows:) 

SKYBOLT TEST PROGRAM 

No transfer of SKYBOLT development or test from center to center is planned, 
and no timelag or military construction costs therefore can be associated with 
transfer. The only tests involving SKYBOLT at Holloman Air Force Base have 
been, and will continue to be, the test of guidance components on the high-speed 
track. 

No ground launches are planned in current and future SKYBOLT develop- 
ment or test and, therefore, no cost or time data are applicable. The only ground 
launches associated with this system were three such launches conducted at the 
Atlantic Missile Range by McDonnell during the 1958-59 time period, as part of 
feasibility studies of the air-launched ballistic missile concept. 

SKYBOLT air launches will be conducted on the Atlantic Missile Range. 

Mr. Lairp. I hope you do not misunderstand the question. I am 
not trying to check out as far as firing from planes is concerned. 

General FrrepMaN. Ground launch ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. I am talking about ground-to-ground launch and 
not the other tests already scheduled at Eglin, as far as plane launch 
is concerned. 

I am only talking about the ground launch facility. 

General Friepman. I will certainly supply that, sir, and the de- 
velopment people can speak to it specifically when they are here, 
as well. 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. MARK E. BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

MAJ. GEN. B. K. HOLLOWAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. CARL W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. JUDSON HALLOCK, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT PRO- 
GRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


a aon a ence om tisnainegecnannecicioeemets 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


| 


1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants $39, 800, 000 $58, 400, 000 
2. Vehicular equipment ---- : | | 70,800, 000 | 90, 200, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment | 652, 700, 000 760, 000, 000 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment { 109,100,000) 136, 400, 000 

Total direct obligations ; | 872,400,000 | 1,045, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants 
2. Vehicular equipment ie ‘ ‘ , 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment $20, 000,000 | — $20, 000, 000 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment } ‘ oh 


Total reimbursable obligations ‘ | | 20,000,000 | 20, 000, 000 


Total obligations 892, 400, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance brought forward 


| 
| 1, 065, 060, 000 
| 
) awl 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘ Procurement other | | 
|- 


— 323, 100, 000 


than aircraft and missiles (Air Force)’’ (73 Stat. 376) — 27, 850, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from 


Military assistance orders | i —58, 000, 000 j..-....----- 
Other accounts . ‘ pbiee’ ‘ — 20, 000, 000 — 20, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ....-| 323, 100, 000 335, 100, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ; ; --|1, 109, 650, 000 | 1,057, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





















en 






Direct obligations: 
03 Transportation of things-...-.......--..--- eee ie 
08 Supplies and materials_- 

te SE oe 
10 Lands and structures. _- 


Jcieianece tee $1, 000, 000 $5, 500, 000 
160, 300,000 | — 186,000,000 
707,000,000 | — 849, 000, 000 


4, 100, 000 4, 500, 000 













ee 





Total direct obligations 





Gah dabnd nb noa te bdenndeacank -- 872, 400, 000 “1, 045, 000, oop 











Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials._----- 
09 Equipment 


3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 
16, 800, 000 16, 800, 000 






Total reimbursable obligations-_-- 


1959 actual E estimate | 1961 estimate 





Total obligations 








I PO aT ala ite cooeossoseosee| 892, 400,000 | 1, 065, 000, 000 
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Summary of requirements 


















Activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants_.............-.---- | $67, 128, 000 $58, 411, 000 $66, 434, 000 
as RI OUI nin neces seentnnn eee ares 86, 578, 000 88, 989, 000 92, 326, 000 
3. Ground communication-e lectronic equipme nt- oh ieaa than aansaleils | 864, 367, COO 895, 900, 000 800, 740, 000 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment-_-_-_-_-_-_---- | 173, 465, 000° 145, 200, 000 144, 500,000 









As PO id oncccncncdcaceeesedesnsssnenasancs |}, 191, 538, 000 1, 188, 500, 0OC | 1, 104, 000, 000 





Sources of financing of program year requirements 





































1959 
oo O_O ane SN te A, SGA $1, 191, 538,077 | $1, 188, 500,000 | $1, 104, 000, 000 
wSS: | 
Military assistance program common item order 
reimbursements_-__-___--- peered ie 2 hei cna 3. 068, 745 58, 000, 000 0 
Other reimbursements---...........-....------- 50, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Actual and anticipated recoupments from prior. | | 
year funds ___- | 109, 818, 055 | 0 27, 000, 000 
Transfer from appropriation “Procurement other | 
than aircraft and missiles’’........._.___._.______- | 0 | 27, 850, 000 0 
Add: 
Reserve for application to fiscal year 1960 and fiscal 
year 1961 programs______._-- Bios ae 6s I a 27, 850, 000 27, 000, 000 0 
Transfers to other appropri: INR ek Passe os 18, 500, 000 | 0 0 
NINN a ea wane, | 1,075, 001, 277 | 1, 109, 650, 000 | ge 057, 000, 000 








The fiscal year 1960 financed program of $1,188.5 million represents a de 
crease of $95 million from that reflected in the fiscal year 1960 budget sub 
mission and is the result of : 

(a) Increase of $38 million in the anticipated military assistance program 
common. item orders to be received during fiscal year 1960. 

(b) Decrease of $13 million in anticipated other reimbursements to be re 
ceived during fiscal year 1960. 

(c) Decrease of $64.4 million in anticipated recoupments from prior years. 
The estimated recoupment during fiscal year 1960 is $27.9 million of which $27 
million is reserved for application to the fiscal year 1961 program. 

(d) Decrease of $55.6 million in new obligating authority enacted by Con- 
gress from that requested in the fiscal year 1960 budget; $50 million of this 
reduction was appliable to the frequency diversity radar program and $5.6 
million was the result of a one-half of 1 percent overall reduction. 


Mr. Manon. General, do you have a statement on this item? 
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1 estimate 
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General Braptey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a condensation of 
my statement that will, perhaps, save us a little time. 
Mr. Manon. All right. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer or Srarr, Marerren HErapQuaRTErs, 


USAF 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
previous sessions, I have covered “Aircraft procurement” and “Missile 
procurement” appropriations for fiscal year 1961. I will now cover 
the “Other procurement” appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1961. 
Again, I have with me support witnesses who can discuss in detail, 
any portion of the estimate including the technical aspects of the 
program. The details of the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 
“Other procurement” appropriation are furnished under tab 36, page 
58, of the budget justification book. 

As you can see by this table, this program includes “Weapons, am- 
munition and propellants”; “Vehicular equipment”; “Ground com- 
munications and electronics equipment”; and “Other base mainten- 
ance and support equipment.” 


TABLE I.—Department of the Air Force other procurement appropriation, 
Fiscal Year 1961 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Activity Amount 

Weapons, ammunition, and propellants.__._._.._.-._-_--------------- $66, 434 
PURDON? NER i cleats ener et ernie 92, 326 
Ground communications and electronics equipment_____--_-------~--_ 800, 740 
Other base maintenance and support equipment_____-.-----.----~-~- 144, 500 
TE ae so esanras derma Sica Speedin aes enna mee 1, 104, 000 


The total program requirement in this budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1961 is $1,104 million, a reduction of $84.5 million from the cur- 
rent year’s program. 


WEAPONS, AMMUNITION, AND PROPELLANTS 


On this table is a breakout of the categories of the first budget ac- 
tivity which is “Weapons, ammunition, and propellants.” We are 
requesting $66.4 million in this estimate. 

TABLE II.—Department of the Air Force other procurement appropriation 

fiscal year 1961—weapons, ammunition, and propellants 
{Thousands of dollars] 





Item/Category Amount 

mea a2 ll ee ed Dee tt ose eed $12, 567 
era ai a ee es Sen eee i er ee 9, 634 
MPL ES Sorte 8 i oe fA pus tel tee IE 8 oes he ee ae 11, 196 
MORAG OPTNTIDG: SOU Bh tie ies cites Sac apres 23, 822 
Targets ane ansociated exmnmont.... << nn nin nemo cheapo 4,119 
Miscelianeons ammunition teme.. ~ onc 50 nw See ete e eee 5, 096 
RNS ne 2 ras ia ties puget AE 68 noes Eh dk care oe ee ee 66, 434 


r . . . . re: 
These funds will provide for (1) training ammunition, rockets, prac- 
tice bombs, and armament devices to continue indoctrination of pilots 
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and crews in the latest war and bombing techniques; (2) combat-type 
conventional ammunition for war readiness reserve; and (3) atomic 
ordnance training and handling devices for the training of special 
weapons personnel. I will cover the major significant items in this 
category. We are requesting $12.6 million for rockets. This is for 
the MB-1 air-to-air rocket and associated handling equipment. used 
by our air defense fighters, the F-89J, F-101B, and the F-106. The 
principal item in the cartridge category is 20 mm. ammunition in sup- 
port of our tactical fighters such as the F-100, F-101, and the F-105. 
We are requesting $9.6 million for this category. Under conven- 
tional bombs, this budget estimate contains $11.2 million for the 
newly developed antipersonnel bomb, antimateriel bomb, fire bomb, 
and the air-dropped antirailroad mine. Also included in the budget 
estimate is $23.8 million for atomic ordnance training devices and 
handling equipment. Principal items here are nuclear practice 
bombs, bomb retardation devices, and bomb handling trailers. 

The next category is “Targets and associated equipment” for which 
we are requesting $4.1 million. Included here are such items as; 
Towed aerial targets, bomb and rocket scoring devices, tow reels, and 
tow cables required for gunnery, rocketry, and bomb training. The 
last category is that if “Miscellaneous ammunition items” for $5.1 
million. Major items here are infrared aerial flares, chaff, weather 
rocketsondes, and spares. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


The next budget category is “Vehicular equipment.” This estimate 
requests $92.3 million to procure 16,521 vehicles, related equipment 
and materials. These funds will provide for passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles, cargo trucks, special purpose vehicles, materials handling equip- 
ment, and other base maintenance equipment. 

The committee will recall that the Air Force has been faced with 
a serious problem relative to the replacement of wornout vehicles, par- 
ticularly the general-purpose type. We are continuing to concentrate 
our efforts to insure a phased economical vehicle replacement. pro- 
gram. This program was initiated in fiscal year 1959 and is phased 
over a 4-year period with the following objectives in mind: 

1. Special emphasis on the replacement of uneconomically reparable 
vehicles to insure a realistic and timely replacement of equipment 
considered absolutely essential. 

2. The replacement of most of our special purpose tactical vehicles 
with a lesser number of vehicles of commercial design. 

3. A reduction in the number of types and sizes of equipment. 

4. Early disposal of uneconomically reparable vehicles, not ab- 
solutely essential, without programing replacements. 

I am happy to new tell you that we have accelerated our program 
for replacement of uneconomically reparable vehicles and within our 
funding capability, have the situation under control. 

Covering the major significant items in this activity, the first 
category as shown on this table is “Passenger-carrying vehicles.” 
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TasLE I11.—Department of the Air Force: Other procurement appropriation, fiscal 
year 1961—Vehicular equipment 


(Thousands of dollars} 








eengery Quantity Amount 

er PON WN cow ousseh acne denn cdsempeacegesanntaonkerane 3, 305 $8, 587 
Carco and wtility wonittes.. ..« <2 2.5.5. cce sass sc ceesb eld dn leaders 9, 549 22, 685 
ORE ND VONONOE 65.5 nsec ds enccsnntwes noes mee pnanospe seep heNrnaeeen 1, 826 18, 907 
URSIN QUININE onic nc cen cen ceackanwccctees deb ubecasenalvddwesee 176 11, 604 
Materials-handling equipment... ..... ~~ <6... <descneenasun stan eeaene 1, 183 4, 947 
Base-maintenance equipment. - ----- coder ceatedatemniedetad wadeaetadeeart 526 8, 607 
BeCUNS OT MAOEOTINIE.. <b ooo indo nce bjtnnssasahesnenddbenee Sd he 4c bbb Bea StL beh 13, 853 
SEOGIDORGROR: OE VOTIEIIOr OUUIDINONE.,, . .. x. cnn accncderdunnnesaranscnesseerenksierhesssecnniey a 500 
Miscellaneous vehicular equipment................-.--..-----.---.--+------- 156 1, 636 

EE ec onusnencracssdietbaseecune an euenn tit cade tirade tanta 16, 521 92, 326 


We are requesting $8.6 million to procure 3,305 passenger-carrying 
vehicles which are required to replace uneconomic ally reparable 
sedans, station wagons, buses, and ambulances. Included in this 
procurement are 10 medium sedans for use by our senior commanders. 
In the ‘Cargo and utility vehicle” category, we are requesting $22.7 
million to procure 9,549 commercial cargo and utility vehicles that will 
replace existing equipment no longer considered economical for con- 
tinued operation due to age and condition. The next category is 
“Special purpose vehicles,” ‘for which we are requesting $18.9 million. 
Included here are the 5,000-gallon high-speed aircraft refueler; air- 
craft tow tractors and towing devices; and nitrogen trailers in sup- 
port of our missile systems. “Also included in this budget request is 
$11.6 million for aircraft crash rescue firefighting equipment. This 
year, we are planning to procure additional 0-12 type crash firetrucks 
designed specifically to support our large aircraft such as the B-52 
and the KC-135. We also are planning to replace our old type 
medium crash fire equipment with the new and more versatile equip- 
ment. Next is the “Materials handling equipment,” $4.9 million, which 
will provide for the replacement of those essential forklifts, ware- 
house trucks, and cranes that no longer can be economically main- 
tained in the inventory. The next category is “Base maintenance 
equipment” for which we are requesting $8.6 million for such items 
as snowplows, runway and road sweepers, road graders, and runway 
maintenance equipment. The “Supplies and materials” category, 
$13.9 million, will provide for spare parts and replacement com- 
ponents such as engines, transmissions, axles, and steering assemblies 
to support the vehicle fleet, Also included in this budget activity is 
$1.5 million for vehicle modification to meet necessary safety standards 
and to correct. service-revealed deficiencies of some of the major 
special purpose vehicles. An example here is the modification of our 
existing fuel trucks and fuel hose carts to incorporate a new fuel 
filter separator which eliminates water contamination of jet aircraft 
fuel, Requested for the last item is $1.6 million, “Miscellaneous vehi- 
cle equipment,” is for the utility type vehicles such as “snow-go” and 
enone required by our northern DEW line and BMEWS ‘surveil- 
ance sites. 
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GROUND COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


The Air Force requirements for ground electronics and telecom- 
munications equipme nt and systems for fiscal year 1961 comprise ¢ ap- 
proximately 7 73 percent of the total “Other procurement appropria- 
tion” request. I will discuss them under the five categories as follows: 

1. Alert and warning facilities. 

2. Offensive weapons support. 
Defensive weapons support. 
Tactical control system. 

5. General weapons support. 

We are requesting a total of $800.7 million in this area for the pro- 
curement of equipments, making necessary modifications to equip- 
ment now in the inventory, and providing the required logistic sup- 
port for the items included in this request as well as those procured 
in prior years. 

Before I discuss the five categories of requirements and the prin- 
cipal items they contain, I would like to take a few moments to em- 
phasize the stature that ground electronics and telecommunications 
has acquired in the overall Air Force program. We have found that 
as we move forward in the aerospace age, making the transition froma 
force structure based primarily on manned weapons to a balanced 
force employing both manned and unmanned weapons, we must rely 
more and more on automation in order to react in the limited time 
dictated by modern warfare. 

Now we are faced with the problem of controlling a global force 
equipped with nuclear weapons whose destructive powers almost defy 
the imagination. The decision to employ this power is vested in the 
highest Tevels of our Government. 

To assist in this decision, should it ever have to be made, there 
must be the means for accurately evaluating the threat at the level 
where the centralized control is exercised, and disseminating the re- 
quired instructions to our striking force. We must compress these 
functions to the utmost, thus, we have had to resort to complex 
electronics and telecommunications systems to supplement human 
capability. 

Turning now to the request before you, we will first examine alert 
and warning requirements for which we are requesting $114.1 mil- 
lion. The principai effort in this area is directed toward the con- 
tinuation of the implementation of the ballistic missile early warning 
system (BMEWS) which has been proceeding on a high priority 
since its commencement in early 1958. This system will provide warn- 
ing of mass attack by hostile ballistic missiles. I am glad to report 
that we have been able to maintain our schedule for the two stations 
in Greenland and Alaska, the central computer and display facility in 
the continental United States, and the associated communications 
routes. Negotiations with the British leading to the establishment of 
the third BMEWS site in the United Kingdom have been in prog- 
ress for some time and were successfully concluded on the 15th of 
February of this year. The $107.3 million requested in this budget 
will support the continuation of our efforts at Thule and Clear and 
will commence procurement of equipment for the third installation. 

Included also in the “Alert and warning” category is $6.8 million 
to continue the modernization of our intelligence- gathering capability. 
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This continues the modernization of installations which are now in 
being by providing minimum essential new equipment. 

The next major category of requirements is for “Offensive weapons 
support.” Here we are requesting a total of $134.5 million for equip- 
ment to support missile-launching activities, extensions and moderni- 
zations to the Air Force communications complex (AITRCOM), the 
Strategic Air Command control system, cryptological and meteorolog- 
ical facilities. 

The funds included for missile launch support provide internal 
communications networks peculiar to the launch complex. $6.7 mil- 
lion is required to support this activity. 

We are requesting $58.7 million to support the extension and mod- 
ernization of the Air Force communications complex. Here, the prin- 
cipal effort will be devoted to extending the wideband, high-perform- 
ance portion of the system. These major undertakings will provide 
a continuous high quality communications route from the United 
States, through to the central Mediterranean area by connecting wide- 
band systems already in place or under construction. We have also 
provided for the procurement of some modern mobile wideband com- 
munications equipment to hold at a strategic point for rapid deploy- 
ment in the event of a contingency situation such as Lebanon. It 
will provide the capability of extending our fixed system into unfore- 
seeable areas of operations. 

As an adjunct to the modernization of the Air Force communica- 
tions complex, we are continuing our program to insure the security 
of the information passing through it. Accordingly, we are request- 
ing $19.1 million for the procurement of cryptologic devices and as- 
sociated equipment. 

The next system is known as the Strategic Air Command control 
system. We are requesting $45.3 million for its support in this esti- 
mate, It is a matter of urgency that we replace the existing manual 
methods now employed by the Strategic Air Command in supporting 
and controlling its forces, with a system which will provide the Com- 
mander in Chief with the necessary information to determine the 
status of his forces at all times and guide his decisions as to their 
use. To this end, we initiated a development program in fiscal year 
1959 which will replace manual methods and provide electronic means 
to accelerate the flow and analysis of essential command information, 
permit timely decisions and the issuance of necessary instructions to 
the combat forces. It will also provide a war gaming capability to 
exercise and evaluate the capabilities of the force in peacetime. 

We are requesting $4.8 million for the support of the Air Weather 
Service. A substantial portion of the total is to provide annual re- 
quirements for expendable devices—radiosondes, for the measurement 
and relay of data on upper air phenomena to ground stations. In 
addition, there are nominal quantities of equipment to provide infor- 
mation regarding wind, visibility, temperature, humidity, and cloud 
height for the support of airfields and missile-launching installations. 

We now come to the third major category, Defensive Weapons 
Support, which is the largest program area. Here, we are requesting 
a total of $371 million. You will note that we have five subdivisions: 

1. Surveillance, which contains the modern heavy frequency di- 
versity radar equipment for air defense ; 
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2. Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE), which provides 
the means for tracking hostile air-breathing weapons and directing 
and controlling our manned interceptors and interceptor missiles such 
as BOMARC; 

3. Continental air defense integration, north (CADIN), which 
is essentially an extension of the SAGE environment into critical 
portions of Canada under joint agreements with the Canadian 
Government. 

4. Air weapons control system, which will provide radar data 
processing equipment for automatic detection, tracking and weapons 
control for our tactical forces in oversea areas; and the last item— 

5. Identification and control, which contains equipment primarily 
used for communications between the ground environment and the 
airborne weapons, and between naval picket ships and Air Force 
shore stations. 

The first system in this category is the surveillance program. As 
you will recall, last year the committee recommended that the pro- 
curement of improved radars be phased over a longer period of time. 
A subsequent detailed operational reevaluation in connection with 
the OSD master defense plan resulted in a reorientation of the fiseal 
year 1960 program. The fiscal year 1961 request is in keeping with the 
requirements of the master defense plan to continue the moderniza- 
tion of our radar surveillance program. We are requesting funds in 
the amount of $91.9 million to procure 25 height finder radars; 15 
high-powered search radars; 42 gap fillers, and to provide for the in- 
stallat’on and test of the radars purchased under this program in fiscal 
year 1960. 

The year 1959 has seen the completion of SAGE coverage of the 
northeastern portion of the United States and a substantial portion 
of the north central section. During 1960, the remaining portion 
of the north central area, as well as the northwest portion, will be- 
come operational. The fiscal year 1961 program is in accord with the 
Department of Defense master plan for continental air defense. The 
estimate presented here for $209.5 million will buy out the current 
program for the principal SAGE item—the computers which are the 
heart of our direction and combat centers. 

This estimate contains $44.9 million to continue the joint United 
States/Canadian program (CADIN) which will extend SAGE ecapa- 
bility into portions of Canada. The total program will provide a 

SAGE, hardened, supercombat center. It will also provide 45 addi- 
tional gap filler radars, 7 new heavy radars and tie-in of existing 
Pinetree line radars into the SAGE system. 

The air weapons control system is a tactical weapons control system 
for use in oversea areas. The system is of modular construction 
which gives it the flexibility to adapt to any area of deployment either 
as transportable or fixed installations. It provides a semi: vutomatic 
ground environment, similar to that provided by SAGE, and includes 
a family of tactical radars procured in prior years. We are requesting 
$10.0 million in fiscal year 1961 to continue this effort. 

Under the identification and control line, for which we are request- 
ing $14.7 million, we have included items such as more modern devices 
for identifying our defensive weapons while airborne; directional 
antenna systems for use with high powered ground-to-air communica- 
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tions equipment. designed for the control of the BOMARC missile 
as well as our manned interceptors; and items to complete the modern- 
ization of two ground radio stations at Otis Air Force Base, Mass., 
and Cape Charles, Va. These two stations extend SAGE communi- 
cations to the naval picket ships patrolling our off-shore waters which 
also relay data received from airborne early warning aircraft. 

Turning to the tactical area, we have only one item in the request, 
This is for additional quantities of mobile tropospheric scatter radio 
terminals to support our tactical aircraft control and warning opera- 
tions in oversea areas. As I mentioned when discussing the air 
weapons control system, the radars and associated equipment for this 
mission have been procured with prior year funds; $7.5 million is 
requested for this item. 

Under general weapons support, we are requesting $173.6 million. 
These funds will provide for the procurement of small quantities of 
navigational aid facilities; items for organizational and base support ; 
the modification of equipment now in the inventory; supplies and 
materials for the normal logistic support of items in this request plus 
support. for those items procured in prior years; and the financing of 
highly specialized industrial equipment for production of peculiar 
military products. 

The largest item in this category is supplies and materials for which 
we are requesting $123.1 million. Included here are thousands of 
line items of replacement components and consumption type supplies 
and materials to maintain stock levels adequate for operating support 
of our existing and programmed equipment inventory. These range 
from major electronic components such as magnetrons down to capaci- 
tors and resistors. 


OTHER BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The last budget activity is other base maintenance and support 
equipment for which we are requesting $144.5 million for a wide 
range of items which is composed of approximately 300,000 end items. 
rhe major category breakout is shown on this table: 

TABLE V.—Department of the Air Force: Other procurement appropriation, 
fiscal year 1961—Other base maintenance and support equipment 
Other base maintenance and support equipment 


{Thousands of dollars] 





Category Amount 
SITE a NNR i ag Ne hI a eae _. $15,776 
Airfield lighting_______- boi apel a ape i a a ade ae ea we 5, 200 
Aerospace technical intelligence center_____.._._._-__-_-_------_-_------- 8, 535 
Air Force technological applications center___.--------------------- 9, 156 
Ballistic missile cable___________ gM ee o-oo ee TE 3 ae 13, 435 
I iO GI i ng sl we pacinens eines eee eb be alee 39, 615 
ROCIO Gen SN nn i ne wide ae le eer ae 52, 78% 

PU 3 st Pe a Le Sitges cole Ll Re Bee: 144, 500 


I would like to point out that although this activity includes a 
collection of numerous items, the importance of these items in operat- 
ing and maintaining our weapon systems cannot be overlooked. For 
example, the operation of the F-106 or the B-58 would be extremely 
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limited without the high altitude flying clothing procured in ‘this 
area. Also the effectiveness of our ballistic missiles would be jeop- 
ardized if adequate test and calibration equipment were not available 
to keep the highly technical and sensitive missile guidance and control 
system in proper alinement. One of the major “categories of equip- 
ment is: Test equipment, for which we are asking $15.8 ‘million. These 
are highly sensitive and accurate test and calibration equipments re- 
quired for the master calibration and test of our complex ground 
electronic systems and the establishment of precision measurement 
standards for all Air Force test equipment. The next category is 
airfield lighting for which we are requesting $5.2 million for the pro- 
curement of beacon lights, power panels, runway lights, electrical 
cables and associated hardware and spares. This year, the budget 
estimate includes $8.5 million for special equipment for Aerospace 
technical intelligence center. 

The next category for which we are requesting $9.2 million will 
provide equipment support for the Air Force technical application 
center. 

In the ballistic missile cable category is $13.4 million which will 
provide an intersite communications capability. Next is organiza- 
tional and base support equipment for which we are requesting $39.6 
million. Included here is required equipment for day-to-day opera- 
tion of Air Force units worldwide such as photographic equipment, 
film, special purpose clothing, both flying and safety, parachutes, sur- 
vival equipment, base utility and warehouse equipment, and aircraft 
runway barriers. For the last category of supplies and materials, this 
estimate contains $52.8 million for consumption spare parts and com- 
ponents required to support the wide range of items contained in this 
budget activity. Representative here are ‘hand tools, shop equipment, 
electrical supplies, ecclesiastical equipment and furnishings, bearings, 
valves, packing equipment, and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the other procurement appropriation 
estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,104 million. We are prepared to 
discuss details of this budget estimate and will try to answer questions 
from your committee. 

Mr. Froop. I see it is about three-quarters of that whole request 
for communications; is that right ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I suppose it should be, and if that is not right, we are 
wasting time. 
General FrrepMAN. 





Yes, sir. 








MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. We have had the Army for years, since early in General 
Jim Gavin’s day, telling us about how they want to re-do their ground 
vehicular equipment with all kinds of business. We have had pres- 
entations by them on the Russian modernized, automotive equipment 
of all kinds and descriptions. The Army has a great need for that 
and you must have some need for this new, motlern, future design 
ground equipment. 

You are just not going to use World War I Dodge trucks, are you, 
for your ground hardware, or your automotive stuff, fire engines, 
fuel, Heaven knows what ? 
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All of that stuff I see running around air bases on wheels is the 
same stuff I saw running around air bases on wheels when my grand- 
father first took me to a camp. 

Do you have some hopes, designs, or eagerness along the lines of 
ground automotive equipment ? 

General Brap.tey. The Air Force has actually been subjected to 
some criticism which I think is unwarranted in this area. 

Mr. Fioop. If you want to do that, go ahead and do it, but what 
do you want to do? 

eneral Braptey. I was explaining why I happened to have a 
statement here I would like to read, which will give you a broader 
picture of the Air Force vehicular program, and which we would 
like to present to this committee, or put in the record. 

It answers your question quite well, I think. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; put it in. 

(The statement follows :) 


VEHICLE REPLACEMENT-MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


The Air Force established a replacement-modernization program during fiscal 
year 1959, A key point in this program is that the Air Force will utilize stand- 
ard commercial vehicles to the maximum extent possible. We feel that com- 
mercial type vehicles designed and produced by the American automotive in- 
dustry will fulfill a majority of our requirements. We are now procuring current 
models of commercial type vehicles to replace those vehicles which cannot be 
economically repaired. 

There are certain instances when a standard commercial vehicle will not 
provide the capability required. Some examples of modern, newly designed 
vehicles entering the inventory are: 

(a) Aircraft refueler.—This is a combination truck-tank with a capacity of 
5,000 gallons, a pumping capacity of 600 gallons per minute, a relatively short 
turnaround radius, designed for rapid servicing of jet aircraft. This unit also 
provides the capability for both single-point and over-wing refueling. 

(b) Runway sweeper.—This is a high-speed, self-propelled, mechanical-agita- 
tion-type vacuum cleaner, designed to efficiently and rapidly sweep debris from 
airfield pavements and assist in reducing foreign object damage to jet engines 
and aircraft. The cleaning swath is 8 feet wide and the cleaning capability is 
1 million square feet of runway surface an hour. 

(c) Aircraft torque uwnit—This equipment provides a new concept in moving 
heavy aircraft. This unit is attached to the wheels of the aircraft and the 
weight of the aircraft is used to obtain effective traction. The torque unit 
was designed to move B—52 aircraft over snow and ice. 

(d) Crash firetrucks.—A new family group of crash firetrucks has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the present day Air Force. This family group is 
comprised of three sizes of foam trucks—large, medium, and minimum capacity. 
Each of these vehicles has its place in the fire protection program. The overall 
Air Force requirements for aircraft and missile firefighting equipment are varied 
and severe. The value and effectiveness of these items are dependent upon 
their unfailing capability of expeditious and successful employment for fire 
protection, fire and heat control or extinguishment methods, and assistance in 
rescue operations. This new family group of fire trucks has been designed to 
provide the various minimum capabilities considered essential. 

(e) Semitrailer, compressed gas—M H-1.—This item has been designed to pro- 
vide support at missile sites. This item is a semitrailer mounted unit designed 
to store and/or transport compressed, nonliquefied gases such as argon, helium, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen at pressures up to and including 2,400 pounds per 
square inch. The capacity of the semitrailer depends on the type of gas handled, 
varying from approximately 48.000 standard (70° F. and 760 mm. Hg) cubic 
feet for hydrogen to approximately 57,000 standard cubic feet for oxygen. 

The compressed gas cylinder semitrailer is made up from 38 cylinders designed 
for high pressure gas storage, a control panel and cylinder manifold assembly, and 
an enclosing cabinet for the control panel and cylinder manifold, all mounted and 
securely fastened on a tandem axle semitrailer chassis. The high pressure stor- 
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age cylinders are each approximately 9% inches in diameter by 21 feet in length, 
with an internal water volume of approximately 15,800 cubic inches. The cylin- 
ders are mounted lengthwise on the semitrailer chassis with their outlet valves 
and connections at the rear of the semitrailer. All cylinders are connected 
through shut-off valves to a common manifold system so arranged that any 
individual cylinder, any combination of cylinders, or all cylinders can be 
filled or emptied through a common servicing connection. Size of the completely 
assembled semitrailer is approximately 25 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 9 feet high. 
Total weight with full load is approximately 38,000 pounds. 

As the need arises the Air Force will continue to develop equipment commen- 
surate with the requirements of individual weapon systems. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to think that ground support for these fly- 
boys is very important stuff. 

I do not want to have this Buck Rogers business in the air and World 
War II on the ground. 

General BrapLey. We are spending a tremendous amount. of money 
and effort on getting the proper kind of ground handling equipment 
and vehicles in the support area 

Mr. FLoop. Do I talk to your research and development people about 
this? 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, the Air Force in recent years has made a 
very great effort in two directions. One is that we feel we sometimes 
may go a little too heavy on special- a equipment and can effect 
great, economy by getting by with as few standard types of vehicles 
as possible. 

However, in certain areas, great attention must be given to special- 
purpose vehicles which not only make our job easier to do, and faster 
to do, but more economical. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be sure that when you have a man here advis- 
ing us and all of this hot stuff you have to work with, you are not using 
the same kind of hardware they used in my garage. 

Colonel] Anprews. Yes, sir. 

In this budget alone, I think we have evidenced this and one example 
is the MHN-7M bomb handling trailer. That is a special-built trailer 
brought about by the alert conditions of the SAC force that requires 
us to be able to load a bomb—— 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have pictures of those around here? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What I would like you to do next year is to come up here 
and give us a few minutes of that hardware in the way of charts, pic- 
tures on the screen, and all that hocus-pocus like the Army people do 
and like you do with your aircraft. This is a very important part of 
the Air Force. 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, we have prepared a booklet which depicts 
these things you are talking about. 

Mr. Fioop. If I want to look at it, it is there for me to look at? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Copies of these have been furnished to the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Next year I would like you to make me look at this 
whether I want to or not. Make it a part of your presentation and let 
me see how good you are on the ground. 

General FriepMan. We will certainly do that. 

Mr. Fioop. We will let it go at that, as long as you are worrying 
about this, and we will let it go at that. 

Colonel ANprews. We are paying great attention to that. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Fioop. The staff has prepared a series of questions here which 
they feel should be asked about this. These are not my questions, 
ad am only a mouthpiece for these pros from now on. 

Any questions I have to ask are my own, but these fellows work 
pretty hard on this and dig into the details. 

Here are some of the things they think we should know about: 

Last year you programed an unobligated balance at the end of fiscal 
year 1960 of $252.2 million. 

Despite congressional reduction, this has increased to $323.1 million. 
Why? 

General FrrepMAn. Basically 

Mr. Fioop. That is a nice question. 

General FrrepMan. The same reasons I gave in connection with the 
increase in our estimate of unobligated balances in the “Aircraft pro- 
curement” appropriation. 

It was our best judgment that this is the way to come up with the 
best rounded program in the light of spending objectives. 

Mr. FLoop. You are handcuffed by somebody topside again, with an 
expenditure limitation and this is what. you had to do about it, is that 
it ? 

General Frrepman. That is essentially it, but I would say that there 
is one other thing, particularly in this area, which caused the delay in 
obligations. 

You will recall that this was an area in which the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense came up with a revised master defense plan. It 
was as a result of the complete, shall we say, reorientation of that 
program that our obligations did fall behind that which was reflected 
in the President’s budget initially. 

I would say those two things. 

Mr. Froop. As between the two, and your bugaboo we have talked 
about three times, which would be responsible for the highest per- 
centage of the increase ? 

General FrrepMan. I have not looked into that, but I would say 
that the expenditure problem had a very real effect on this. 

I would hesitate to say what percentage. 

Mr. Froop. Does anybody want to ask any questions about that? 

(No response.) 





SHELF SALES NOT REQUIRING REPLACEMENT IN KIND 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent are you presently programing funds to 
be derived in fiscal year 1960 from shelf sales, not requiring replace- 
ment in kind, and how does this compare to what you estimated in the 
fiscal year 1960 budget? That isa traditional shopkeeping appropria- 
tion committee question and you ought to have that one at your 
fingertips. 

General FrrepMan. The figure of about $18 million comes to mind, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. And the comparison with the 1960 budget? If it is 
anywhere near $20 million, let us go on to the next question. 

General Frrepman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Froop. By that I mean it is not material if it is in that area you 
are talking about. 










Is that where it is? 
General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 
(The following was submitted later.) 


Estimated value of off-shelf sales not requiring replacement in kind, fiscal year 1960— 
“Other procurement’ appropriation, Air Force 


[Millions of dollars] 






RS 


As includ- 

ed in fiscal | Current 
year 1960 estimate 
budget 












Military assistance program, common item orders_--__...------------------------ $20. 0 $18.0 
Other than military assistance program, common item orders-...-...-..--------- 33.0 20.0 
l 





Norte.—Since the Air Force does not maintain separate records for determining which items of the 
customers’ orders require new procurement versus those to be filled from existing inventories without 
replacement, the data provided above is on an estimated basis. 









































General FrrepMan. We can handle it right now. The $18 million 
figure would be MAP common item order requirements from the in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Fioop. I would not want to be badily misunderstood by some- 
body, but I would call that chickenfeed in the perspective of your 
budget for this subject. 

General FriepMan. It is pretty close to the $20 million figure. 





MOBILIZATION RESERVE 






Mr. Fioop. You would not say chickenfeed Then I have to say it; 
when you look at $40 billion. This comes under the subheading of 
“Weapons, ammunition, and propellants.” 

To what extent are you procuring items for mobilization reserve 
in fiscal year 1961 program ? 

Colonel A»prews. In the budget we have $27.1 million for war- 
readiness materiel. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the answer, but suppose you specify two or three 
interesting types of hardware that you would put into the reserve. 

Colonel Anprews. We have what we call an antirailroad mine. We 
have engine cartridge starters and about three different types of 
chaff, aerial-dispensed chaff. 

Mr. Fioop. Antirailroad mine dropped from the air ? 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of aircraft would come that low in these 
years ? 

Colonel ANprEws. These are retarded bombs and are delayed. 

Mr. Froop. How high or how low is it best to come ? 

General Braptey. They are dropped from fighter-bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. How low would he have to be to be good, approximately! 

General Brapiey. He would probably come right down on the deck 
and lay it there. 
General Hottoway. T would say 500 feet. 
Colonel Anprews. This is specifically designed for the F-105. 
Mr. Fioop. An F-105 coming in at 500 feet ? 
Colonel Anprews. Straight down the track. 
General Hotioway. Or lower. 
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Mr. Fxoop. 500 feet will do it. Do not bring that guy any lower. 
Those are some of the items ? 
Colonel AnprEws. Yes, sir. 


MB-1 ROCKET MOTOR 


Mr. Fioop. What was the reason for the slippage in the production 
of the improved MB-1 rocket motor in the fiscal year 1959-60 pro- 
gram? No. 2: Has this been corrected? I did not hear about that 
when we were talking about rockets. Did you have MB-1 rocket 
motor trouble in that 1959-60 bracket? If you did, what was it and 
what have you done about it? 

Colonel] Anprews. We had an improved MB-1 rocket motor that we 
delayed temporarily the production in order to get the engineering 
fix introduced. This is the one we are now buying, the improved 
model: It has an increased shelf life and is much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Fioop. Therefore, the answer to the second part of the ques- 
tion—has it been corrected—is “Yes” ? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 


MK-53 WEAPON 


Mr. Fioop. No. 3: What is the MK-53 weapon for which you are 
requesting funds, and what is its present status ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. The MK-53 i is a nuclear weapon 

Mr. Froop. A bomb? 


Colonel ANDREws. ———-. The balance of that information, sir, is 
restricted data. 
Mr. Fioop. Take it off the record and tell us ———. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Frioop. Here are some questions I will read into the record and 
to which you may supply the answers. This is bookkeeping stuff. It 
shows you what these fellows are thinking about. 

Insert in the record the usual table showing your inventory by types 
of passenger-carrying motor vehicles as of ‘June 30, 1959, 1960, and 
1961 reflecting new procurement and the vehicles in the inventory 
which are eligible for replacement under existing criteria. 

(The inforr mation to be supplied follows:) 


Passenger-carrying vehicle assets 











Item June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 
MN Fe a ran Ee 2 SE ee ere 5, 710 5, 197 5, 070 
IE MARRIED Ao et ee ee eae ee 5, 846 5, 478 5, 478 
ORS Si At RSS SEES RITE ES ER? 3, 776 3, 742 3, 709 
ERROR Bess eee. Se ae acne me aa waeeen 617 564 652 
Rie 7 re ea 
i te a 15, 949 | 14, 981 14, 909 


eens ————$ $e 


1 Carryalls are included in the station wagon inventory. As of June 30, 1959, there are 1,582 carryalls. 
The estimated inve ntory for June 30, 1960, includes 909 carryalls and the June 30, 1961, position includes 213 
carry alls, 

2 The reason for an increase in the estimated 1961 inv entory over the 1960 position is due to replacement of 
uneconomic: ally reparable military design ambulances, which are not reflected in the above inventory, 
with commercial type ambulances. 
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Passenger-carrying vehicle procurement, by fiscal year 








| 
Item | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fisea) year 
1959 | 1960 1961 
neat . cieieiaimadiea a 
Sedans- --- ; ‘ hee 1,195 | 594 1, 18] 
Station wagons : | 1, 241 1,174 1,014 
Buses__. 4 pa ache esting 316 | 671 | 875 
Ambularices _-_ _- os ; cael 52 235 








ae cea cit in ae msc lnhcaancimnbi | 2, 804 


Passenger-carrying vehicles eligible for replacement 


| 


Item | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1959 | 1960 | 1961 
- end metemeapnneta i ed a. Sakeicoeee 
Sedans. ----- - taco cameeale duu aatied a 2, 141 1, 740 | 1, 181 
Station wagons. - - i ‘ ; Eh 5 cianed wenadteas 2, 864 | 1, 846 1,301 
Buses... : ‘nae 412 | 1, 933 875 
Ambulances. - : 147 | 379 285 
— -—_——— | - ——--— -|——— a 
Total . 4 ; 5, 564 | 5, 898 3, 592 


Mr. Fioop. What is the need for and the proposed assignment of 
the 10 vehicles you are requesting at a cost of not to exceed $2,900! 
Insert that in the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


ASSIGNMENT OF MEDIUM SEDANS 


The 10 vehicles requested at a cost not to exceed $2,900 are for replacement 
of uneconomically repairable equipment. Subject vehicles are for assignment 
to Air Force commanders occupying lieutenant general positions. These specific 
assignments are— 

(1) Commander in chief, Alaskan Command. 

(2) Commander, U.S. Forces, Japan/commander, 5th Air Force. 
(3) Commandant, Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

(4) Vice commander in chief, Strategic Air Command. 

(5) Vice commander, Air Materiel Command. 

(6) Vice commander, Air Defense Command. 

(7) Vice commander, Tactical Air Command. 

(8) Commander, 2d Air Force. 

(9) Commander, 8th Air Force. 

(10) Commander, 15th Air Force. 


Mr. Froop. You are requesting funds for a new family of fire- 
trucks. Will these be commercial type vehicles on which regular 
advertised competitive bids can be taken without negotiations? Insert 
the answer in the record. 


NEW FAMILY OF FYIRETRUCKS 






The new family group of crash firetrucks are Government-designed vehicles. 
This equipment will be procured through regular advertised competitive bids 
based on detailed drawings and specifications which outline the firefighting ca- 
pabilities required by the Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. What is the present development status of the aircraft 
towing unit, Torque, in your fiscal year 1961 program? Are you 
going to limit this to one manufacturer, to one source? If so, why? 

Colonel Anprews. I will let Colonel Hallock answer that. 

Colonel Hattock. We have 36 currently on procurement, from the 
1960 buy. They were under competitive bid. 

Mr. Foon. Not one source? 
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Colonel Hatitock. They were from one source on one successful 
bid. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean you asked one source only ? 

Colonel Hautock. We went out to all sources; however, only one 
source was selec sells T he item is now on contract. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Bradley, how are you presently handling com- 
munications in the Mediterranean area and between Iceland and the 
United Kingdom ? 

General Brapiey. I would like to pass that to General Bestic. 

General Brsric. At the present time we are using high-frequency 
radio, which is a to disturbances resulting from sun spots, man- 
made noise, nuclear, et cetera. What this program seeks to do is 
implement line-of- sight communications that are not subject to iono- 
spheric or manmade disturbance. 

Mr. Forp. How much is involved in this budget to remedy that 
situation ¢ 

General Bestic. For just the two places you have named, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Overall, and the two places. 

General Brstic. They happen to be the high cost points. I think 
it is something approaching $40 million. 

Mr. Forp. This is alw ays a question that we get an answer to but 
[always have my doubts that we are doing ever ything we can in th: - 
regard. If you go through all three service budgets on communic: 
tions, there are many, many, many millions of dollars involved wat 
every year for “improvement” of the system. Is this something that 
is different from what we have done before that does not duplicate 
what is being done by others ? 

General Besttc. To this extent, sir. The Air Force philosophy is 
that we are putting in the last bit of expenditure on the existing com- 
munications system. We believe we have come essentially to the end 
of an era, high-frequency radio, because of the rather high technical 
requirements of modern systems from the standpoint of handling 
data. 

I refer to what is called in somewhat technical terms band width 
plus reliability and dependability. This you do not get out of high- 
frequency radio. So, in general terms, we are putting in the last in- 
stallment on the existing system. 

To address myself to your earlier point there, sir, we do coordinate 
within the military all of the service requirements. As a specific case 
in point, the two tropospheric scatter systems we have been talking 
about here will provide for communic ations channels of the Army, of 
the Navy, and other agencies such as the National Security Agency. 
We wran all the requirements up in one package. We then take this 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Who has the job of making certain and positive that you 
are not duplicating one service against the other in this specific area ? 

General Brsttc. The JCS and the Department of Defense specifi- 
cally, sir, has been reviewing all of the European plans in great detail. 
You may have read something in the paper recently about Mr. Gates 
concern, specifically Mr. McGuire, about the establishment of a single 


7 
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agency in the area of communications responsive to the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. To continue the questions that pertain to communica- 
tions, what other military communications exist in this same 
area, again referring to the Mediterranean, Iceland, and the United 
Kingdom? 

General Bestic. In general terms, sir, all of the services have com- 
munications in that area. The Air Force, for example, to be specific, 
goes into Iceland from this country, we go into Spain from this coun- 
try, we use both military and civil communications. That is, we lease 
from the commercial carriers. 

Going across the Mediterranean, the military has communications 
from Spain and Morocco across to Tripoli and on across finally into 
Turkey. I am sure the Army and Navy as well go through Italy and 
Greece, and so on. 


SAC CONTROL SYSTEM 






Mr. Forp. What is the present status of the SAC control system 
which you referred to last year as WS465L / 

General Brstic. It is still known by that same designator, sir. We 

all it the weapons support system 465L. It has been proc eeding on 
schedule. It has been approved by the Department of Defense at 
lease for implementation as far as fiscal year 1960 is concerned. 

Mr. Forp. What is the function of the SAC control system ? 

General Bestic. Simply stated, sir, it is to automate all of the detail 
which goes into a rather complex operation like SAC from the stand- 
point of targets, and so forth. If I could give you a specific—and 
I can speak from first-hand knowledge—in command post exercises 
such as SAC runs periodically they will accumulate thousands of 
messages pertaining to the status of crews, bombs, avgas and all that 
goes into the operation of a force in global warfare. During the peak 
periods much of this information will appear at the rate of te 
10 messages per minute at SAC control center headquarters, SAC, 
Omaha. This has to be digested, posted, and finally decisions made 
upon it. 

You can see the sheer mechanical job there is, such as to warrant 
automation, from the standpoint of collecting and displaying the in- 
formation so that rapid and qualified decisions can be made. 

Mr. Forp. In General Bradley’s statement he talked about manual 
operation. He did not mean manual? In the usual sense? I thought 
he was referring to this same program. He talked about manual op- 
eration. It is pretty hard to visualize their doing anything manually 
out at SAC. 

General Braptry. It replaces manual operation. SAC has normally 
been coming up with a summary of their status. In other words, 
they have been getting in all the wires, telephone calls, on what air- 
planes are in commission, where, what the status of the crews is, and 
this has to be put together manually and posted on boards so that 
they have a status of the whole operation. That is going to be done 
electronically by this system. 

Mr. Forp. This system will replace that setup ? 

General Brstic. Yes, sir. As General Bradley's testimony indi- 
cated, it is to replace the existing manual system. 
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Mr. Forp. When do you start installation and when will it be con- 
eluded ? 

General Brsric. The development program began last year, and it 
will be some years before we are fully implemented, sir. We project 
now, due to the cost, that it will be perhaps as long as j 

General Hottoway. I have some figures on that here. Mr. Ford, 
——— is the target date for having completed a demonstration of the 
operational feasibility of the system; ———— we except to have an ini- 
tial operational capability ; —a complete operational capability 
of this system. 

Mr. Forp. There could be some people who would argue that you 
are only getting it installed toward the end of at least a part of the 
SAC operational capability. Is that a valid argument or not? 

General Hottoway. No, sir, I do not think so, if I read you right. 

General BrapLey. We would say we will be needing it for all kinds 
of space tracking data and various missile status all over the country. 

Mr. Forp. This does not relate solely to aircraft ? 

General Braptey. No, sir; the whole system. 

Mr. Forp. How much is it going to cost when completed? What is 
your estimate as of now ? 

General FrrepMan. —————. We are talking about on the order 
of about $300 million through to completion. 

General Bestic. I would confirm that if you include all funds such 
as construction, research and development, and procurement of elec- 
tronics gear. 

General FrrepMAN. I intended it to cover all appropriations. 


TROPOSPHERIC SCATTER SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. What is the present status of the tropospherical scatter 
system and why was a portion of it deferred from the fiscal year 1960 
program ¢ 

General Brsric. I have a specific answer to that, sir, if I can locate 
it. It was originally scheduled for procurement in fiscal 1960, as you 
are aware, and this requirement was submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in February 1959, It was incorporated into other service require- 
ments, as I indicated before, this being the present system, and was 
approved by the Department of Defense finally on the 19th of 
January, 1960. 

Due to the length of time involved for the JCS development of the 
overall plan, this system was delayed from the fiscal year 1960 pro- 
curement and funds in the amount of $14 million are now included 
in the fiscal year 1961 estimate as a result. 

Mr. Forp. Did you reprogram the funds that were made available 
in 1960 and are seeking new funds in fiscal 1961 for the program 4 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What happened to the $14 million that I gather was 
available in fiscal 1960 ¢ 

General FrrepMan. That would be rather difficult to trace through. 
However, we are financing that appropriation with about $27 million 
of carryover, overall, from 1960 to 1961, which is an offset to our re- 
quest for new obligating authority. I could not say, Mr. Ford, that 
you could trace that against the system itself, but I would assume that 
had its impact. 
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Mr. Forp. Have all the communications systems and extensions 














contained in fiscal 1960 and fiscal 1961 programs now received full \ 
JCS and DOD approval ¢ 7 
General Brsric. Yes, sir. ~——— this was recently approved by | ( 
the Department of Defense. 7 
Mr. Forp. How much is involved in that? 4 
General Bestic. That is the $28 million item we discussed before. ¢ 
Mr. Forp. Forty-four or forty five / 
General Brstic. Yes, sir. If you include the other tropospheric | 
systems we are requesting. 
Mr. Forp. Are there any others aside from that one? 
General Brestic. No, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Do you have the go-ahead from the technical people in 
all cases as well? I mean the research and development, and evalu- 


ation group. Are they ready to give you the green light? 
General Brstic. Yes, sir; because Tuesday of last week, to be 
specific, we just connected a “wide band” sy stem out to Shemya, the 


far end of the Aleutian chain, and it is exactly the same technique we 
would use in this instance. 












SURVEILLANCE 





PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What do you contemplate in the surveillance program 
and what specific improvement will this make in your present system! 

General Brstic. The surveillance program seeks to acquire a num- 
ber of radars, sir, to give us as much coverage as we can with respect 
to frequencies. Specifically, we propose to acquire 25 FPS-26’s, which 
has a coverage of ———— megacycles; 15 FPS-27’s, which has a cov- 
erage at ——— megacycles; and 42 gap fillers at the ———— mega- 
cycle region. 

Mr. Forp. For the benefit of the record, will you define FPS? 

General Brsric. FPS is the Army-Navy-Air Force nomenclature 
system applied to everything, not just electronics. AN/FPS-26, that 
still does not answer your question. AWN is derived from Army- Navy, 
F in this case stands for fixed, P stands for radar, S stands for 
inuiiageen 

Mr. Forn. If you can improve that for the record, it would be 
helpful. 

General Besric. I can provide the chart that derives the military 
nomenclature system. 

(The chart was supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Forp. What is the total estimated cost for this program ? 

General Brstic. For fiscal year 1961, $92 million. 

Mr. Forn. That is the total cost ? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. I cannot give you a cost for the total pro- 
gram without regard to fiscal year because of the review that is pres- 
ently being made of the defense system. 




























CONTINENTAL 





ATR DEFENSE INTEGRATION NORTH 


Mr. Forp. What is the present status of the continental air defense 
integration north program and its total estimated cost ? 
Genet ‘al FrrepMAN. Thatis the CADIN ? 
Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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General FriepMan. The total cost on that would be $86.4 million, 
Mr. Ford, and that would be the total cost through fiscal year 1962. 
This program, of course, has been made up in conjunction with the 
Canadians. ‘The total program is for 1 super combat center 
7 long-range surveillance sites, approximately 45 gap filler sites, 
and SAGE’ing of 32 facilities into a standard SAGE operational 
configuration. 


The operational date forecast is ————. The first year’s procure- 
ment against the program ———— was made in fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Forp. How much has been spent to date on that ? 

General FrrepmMan. On spending to date, taking a look at the ob- 
ligation in fiscal year 1960, which was the first year of obligation, I 
would say based on our normal rule that perhaps in actual spending 
that would be on the order of, maximum to date, about $15 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much do you plan to obligate in fiscal 1960 4% 

General FrrepMan. We would plan to obligate about 80 to 85 per- 
cent of that in fiscal year 1960 on a normal obligation schedule. 

Mr. Forp. How does this program relate to the BOMARC 
program ¢ 

General FrirpMan. Again, sir, it is the same as our own SAGE sys- 
tem. It is a method of control for the missile, just as it is for con- 
trol of any of the other weapons, fighters, making up the total system. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this CADIN ¢ 

General FriepMan. Continental air defense integration north. 

Mr. Forp. Whether it was BOMARC or aircraft, it would still be 
applicable / 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to tie in this whole chain. You are ask- 
ing for a half dozen or so, and you want three times that many to go 
into this SAGE chain. You want to go up in the Canadian border 
and project 600 or 700 miles. From everything you have told us about 
the BOMARC system and everything you told us about SAGE, you 
spent a lot of time tying BOMARC to SAGE and you cannot sep- 
arate it. I thought we were going to have a presentation on 
BOMARC. 

Mr. Manon. Weare. This happens to touch it briefly. 


AIR WEAPONS CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. What is the present status of development of the air 
Weapons control system for which you are requesting $10 million? 

General Brstic. In general terms, sir, let me say that system is pro- 
ceeding on schedule, but it was the decision of the Air Force to change 
its previous plan for installing this equipment in Alaska because we 
only have two fighter squadrons there and we are now planning on 
committing it to Europe where there is a much greater need for the 
kind of automaticity which this program represents. 

Mr. Forpv. How far had you gone on the Alaskan setup before the 
change was made? 

General Brstic. Nothing had to be installed in Alaska, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was this originally financed from fiscal 1960 funds? | 

General FrrepMan. The initial funding on that program was In 
fiscal year 1959, about $23 million. In fiscal year 1960 another 
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$17.2 million, and an additional $10 million in 1961, as you point out. 
All we are saying here is that we are reprograming the location and 
there were no funds applied to the Alaskan plant. 

Mr. Forp. Will you be able to use the funds made available in 
1959 and 1960 for the new site ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

General Brapiey. This is just equipment—transportable equip- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Army or Marine Corps have equipment under 
production or development in this same general area ? 

General Brsric. I believe the Army is working on a system called 
Missile Master MSG-4 that is approximately the same. 

Mr. Foro. Why is the Air Force producing one similar when one 
or the other might have used the same 

General Bustic. Because the GPA-73 represents the Air Force’s 
experience gained in the implementation of SAGE. We believe this 
1s optimized and will do the job much better. 

Mr. Forp. Has this been approved by DOD? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir, as any other item in the budget. That 
is, the procurement that I mentioned here. These dollars were ap- 
proved for inclusion in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. The system technically has been approved ? 

General FrrepMAn. I cannot respond to that. I thought you meant 
the program as such. 

General Bestic. I cannot comment. I would like to check that 
specifically for the record, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The Department of Defense has approved the procurement of the quantities 
of equipment, which are now included in the program, for technical evaluation. 
In effect it will provide two prototype systems, one for the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, which is being evaluated at Shaw AFB, South Carolina; and the system 
formerly programed for Alaska which will now be deployed in Europe. No 
further procurement beyond the fiscal year 1961 program is authorized pending 
the final outcome of technical evaluation under field conditions. Upon com- 
pletion of this evaluation, this equipment will become part of the operational 
inventory. 

General Braptry. This should be expanded on a little more. This 
system, as I understand it, is a method of presenting the situation in 
a tactical air battle that combines all the information coming in from 
where your planes are, what plans are in effect, and what not, and 
puts them on a central display board where the operation is being run 
from, not just an antiaircraft system. 

Mr. Forp. Could you expand on the difference between this system 
and Missile Master ? 

Colonel Anprews. One of the basic differences is this system is de- 
signed to control aircraft as well as missiles, and the Missile Master 
is primarily and specifically for control of missiles. It will not con- 
trol aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Missile Master is an antiaircraft 

Colonel Anprews. For control of missiles in defense. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a system that is going to involve ICBM inter- 
ception ¢ . 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir; it is tactical aircraft control also, which 
is why we feel it should also be in Europe. 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Here are several questions involving BMEWS. No. 1: 
Please explain to the committee the coverage of the three BMEWS 
sites, including the operational dates and the capabilities of the sites, 
individually and collectively, to detect a ballistic missile attack and 
to alert this country should one occur. 

General Brsric. Let us try first to portray it here, (using globe) 
if may. You will remember from last year and the year before the 
essential coverage, which is a scanner radar. 


ATLAS MALFUNCTION 


Mr. Fioop. While you are putting that up, may I ask this. What 
about this ATLAS missile that blew up on the pad the other day? 

General Braptey. We had a failure of a valve or something that 
allows pressure that holds the ATLAS up when it is fueled, the pres- 
sure failed and the top part collapsed and it fell. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a simple thing? The ATLAS is an operational 
weapon. 

General Brap.Ley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The ATLAS we have with troops at Vandenberg. The 
ATLAS we have ready to go. Is this a serious thing or a simple 
thing? If it is serious, what about it; if it is simple, why did it 
happen ? 

General Brapiey. It is a serious thing to that one missile, but it is 
the first time we have had this happen toan ATLAS. It isa failure 
of some gadget or somebody along the line. 

Mr. Suepprarp. If the gentleman will yield, it was a flatfooted fail- 
ure of the equalization valve by malfunction because it was improperly 
constructed. That isthe real story. 

General Brapiey. I have not gotten that far with my information. 

Mr. Froop. Later on, Mr. Chairman, will you suggest that some- 
body come up and give us a good rundown on why the only opera- 
tional weapon we have in that category failed because of a 25-cent 
valve or something like that. Let us have the story. 

General FrmpMan. I was able to receive before we came over here 
only a preliminary report, Mr. Flood. All we do know is that the 
pressurization failed for one reason or another. They will have to get 
into the remains and attempt to find out the specific cause. 

Mr. Froop. What Mr. Sheppard just told you is what I heard, 
but that does not mean anything. We will skip it now. Have some 
good man tell us because this is the worst thing that could have hap- 
pened tous. This was real bad luck. 

General FrrepMAn. We certainly will. I will see that the minute 
we get the full details on it that the committee is advised. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think you goto church. Your luck is bad. 

General FrrepMAn. Whether or not this is a random failure or it 
goes back to a manufacturing error, we do not know, and we should 
look into it. This is one of the disadvantages of the balloon type con- 
struction. 

Mr. Froop. If it happened at Canaveral, I would not care, but at 
that place, an operational base, the only one we have, nobody will 
believe anything we tell them. 
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General FrrepmMan. We certainly will make a full report when the 
findings are in, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. I know you feel as bad as I do. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Can you proceed, General Bestic, with an explanation 
while we are putting up the gear ¢ 

General Besric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you remember the question ? 

General Besric. I will answer it. Essentially, it dealt with cover- 
age and what shows between Nos. 1, 2, and 3. With apologies to my 
Air Force cohorts, I would like to do it in this fashion since the only 
portion that counts is right here [pointing]. We are dealing with it 
as you see it and this requires a three-dimensional model. We have 
a chart which will be up in a moment and that shows specifically the 
coverage, but I want to derive that chart for you a bit. 

To orient you, here is Clear, Alaska ; Thule, Greenland ; and Fyling. 
dales, England. As you will ——s from last year, we are putting 
up the big scanner ri adars in Clear, in Thule, which accounts for this 
double coverage. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Bestic. If you oo more closely, you see here in the case of 
the center one, which is Thule, — 

Mr. Fioop. Is this United Kingdom- Scotland ? 

General Brstic. United Kingdom-England. Each of these seg- 
ments represents the coverage of that big so-called football field up 
onend radar. Similarly, up in Alaska 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brsric. If the slide can be put on, I will show you a picture. 
If you look at the segment on the right, you can see that a good portion 
of the United States could be covered. 

Mr. Forp. Without site 3? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. I could go on at great length about the 
negotiations with the British, where we stand now, et cetera, but I 
would rather stand by for questions. 

Mr. FLoop. What does ———- trajectory mean ? 

General Bestic. That is the elevation as it takes off and what it 
maintains en route to the target and upon reentry. 

Mr. Forp. What are the operational dates of the three sites? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. What checkout will be necessary after these operational 
dates ? 

General Brstic. In general terms, sir, just normal checkout. because 
most of the characteristics of BMEWS have been tested down south at 
the Trinidad site. 

Mr. Forp. What is the nature of the agreement for the third site! 
Will we operate it, will they, what are the circumstances? 

General Brsric. It will be operated by the Royal Air Foree, sit. 
In general terms, we are providing the equipment, they are providing 
the brick, mortar, and power. 

General Brap.ey. It isa reasonable arrangement. 
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Mr. Fioop. I do not understand the chart. Take the chart and 
show me what it is all about. 

General Bestic. This slide does not show up too well. Look at the 
one on the right and you can see that although sites 1 and 2 are in- 
stalled—— 

Mr. Fioop. Where is site 1? 

General Besric. Site 1is Thule. Site 2 is Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. What is all that business about ? 

General Brsric. Look at the two ares there, the two coverages 
shown for Thule and Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Brestric. That coverage is represented here on the globe and 
indicates it would keep that portion of the U.S.S.R. which is white 
covered, but you could establish a missile site in that portion of the 
Soviet Union shown in red. 

Mr. Fioop. That red part is what on the Russian map ¢ 

General Besric. That is western Russia and Germany and Europe 
in general terms. 

Mr. Firoop. That would include the satellites, the Balkans, Slovakia, 
that area ¢ 

General Besric. Yes, sir. This comes back into play and will be of 
value. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Could sites 1 and 2 have been located differently in order 
toavoid this situation ? 

General Besric. No, sir. 

General Braptey. That is necessary to get coverage, 1 and 2 had to 
be where they were, and you have to have three there : cover — 

Mr. Froop, You had to put up 1 and 2 and see where the hole 
was, and after 1 and 2 were in you found the hole which called for 3; 
isthat right ? 

General BrapLey. We knew all along we would need all three of 
them. 

Mr. Froop. Now you have three. Now where am I? Does that 
wash out these red spots? 

General Besric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Top and bottom ? 

General Besric. Yes, sir; completely. 

General Braptey. It should be pointed out when you have 1 and 2. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. ———— degrees? 

General Braptey. When they shoot at low angles, they have heat 
problems and it is still not here. 

Mr. Sixes. Have we successfully fired low-angle shots? 

General Braptey. Not to my knowledge, not as a regular thing, but 
there may be some experimental shots. 

= Suepparp. What is the actual apex of elevation you are cover- 
ing by the United Kingdom operation? What are you blocking out 
in elev: ation? This one picks it up indefinitely, does it not, as far as 
elevation is concerned, your major loop / He can come up here, but 
what elevation does he have to come in to get under? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop, That is pretty low. 
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Mr. MinsHauy. Does a larger rocket engine enable you to shoot at 
a lower trajectorv / 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuaru. That would be an advantage for the TITAN. I am 
trying to help you out. 

General Brapiey. The lower you shoot it, the more thrust you have 
to have. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean you found one? 

Mr. Srxes. When will site 3 be in operation / 

General Brap.ey. It will not be in operation until ———. 

Mr. SrKkes. It will be the ~ 4 

General Brapiey. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. What is ae: total estimated cost of this third site? 

General FrrepmMan. On the third site, $81.1 million, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. Is that the cost to us/ 

General Frrepman. That is the cost to us. The construction, you 
see, will be financed by the British. 

Mr. Manon. Will you use the extra transmitters developed in con- 
nection with sites 1 and 2 for site 3? 

General Bestric. It is not now planned to use these, sir, in connec- 
tion with BMEWS. They will be merchandised by the Department 
of Defense to the other military services and other elements of the 
Air Force to see if they can be utilized. I would like to add that at 
the instigation, at the beginning of BMEWS, it was a dual develop- 
ment between the Continental transmitter, which was finally adopted, 
and the RCA transmitter. 

Mr. Manon. You are using the same stuff that you used with 1 
and 2? 

General Bestic. It is exactly what we are going to do, use the Con- 
tinental transmitters at site 3, as we did at 1 and 2, because the Con- 
tinental transmitter has proven completely satisfactory, and there 
was an element of doubt on the other. 

Mr. Manon. Why can you not use the extra transmitter of RCA! 

General Brstic. It was decided and approved by the Department 
of Defense to go ahead at the additional cost with the proven trans- 
mitter, the Continental. It was a dual, parallel development when it 
began because we had to have one that worked. 

Mr. Manon. You think this is the more desirable approach to the 
problem ? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir, because the Continental has been proven 
now and not so with the RCA. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the extra cost would be? 

General Brstic. $900,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you use the trackers which were under procure- 
ment for sites 1 and 2 but still not used for site 3? 

General Brstic. I do not believe there are any extra trackers, sir. 
Weare using all trackers. 

General Brapiry. The tracker pedestals bought for sites 1 and 2 
are going to be used at site 3. 

Mr. Manon. What is the nature and conditions of the lease agree- 
ment with Canada for use of the line Canada is building for a por- 
tion of the rearward communications from Clear? 

General Brstic. We are working with the Army Signal Corps on 
this, and this gives us one of our two routes, one coming ‘down through 
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Canada, and we use the Army as our agent to acquire this. The 
agreement has been effected between the Army and Canada. 

“Mr. Manon. Is Canada taking the money from the lease and build- 
ing the line? 

General Bestic. An agreement was made to lease facilities, as is 
common with American Telephone & Telegraph in this country, and 
based upon that agreement, they are building a microwave facility 
down the Alean Highway. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the best w ay todo it? 

General Bestic. There is no best way, sir. This is a very fine way. 
It amounts to the same sort of thing you get television on in this 
country, that sort of service. 

Mr. Manon. If we went in and did the construction ourselves, I 
mean. 

General Brstic. This is on foreign soil, sir. We are maintaining a 
second completely American route coming down Alaska to Ketchikan, 
and then going via cable to Port Angeles and then into the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Manion. What were the effects of the strikes in Canada on the 
Clear site ? 

General Bestic. It did not delay our meeting the time schedule but 
cost an extra $400,000. 

Mr. Manion. Will you please provide for the record what has been 
funded and obligated for BMEWS to date and what is the remaining 

cost for each of the three sites. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. Put that in the record at this point. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


BMEWS program—lInterim configuration phase I, 3 sites 
— of dollars} 


] 
| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal Fiseal | | Future 
| 1959and | year | year | Total years Total 
| prior | 1960 | 1961 


Capital costs programed: 
Sites 1 and 2: | 
Procurement._.. $225. 4 | , $74.1 | $507.1 $10.7 
Construction ___.----.- 0.0 | ; 35 | 193.5 | 0 
Total_-.-- be ee 385. 4 241, : 700. 6 | 10.7 
Site 3: Procurement Sion geeened 2. 6 33.2] 45.8 35. é 


Total capital costs 
Obligations through Dec. 31, 1959: 
Procurement 
Construction... - 


ee 





Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


NAVY WITHDRAWAL OF PICKET SHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. If we have not developed it and if these are the proper 
people to express an opinion, I would like to discuss this subject. I 
attended a meeting in my district on Sunday and I was pleasantly 
surprised to find out that some people there were very much upset 


and alarmed by the Navy's pulling out their picket ships. That had 
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been in the paper Friday night, the night before, and I had not seen 
it. ‘These were people in my district at a large gathering. They went 
to pains to meet me as I came down off the st: ee where I had been 
speaking to ask me about this. I had not seen this story yei { did 
not see it until Saturday. They asked me about the Navy’s pu ling 
picket ships off this DEW line. I was delighted that my people knew 
about these ships being out there. I did not think t they did. Not 
only do they know abeut it, this was not a long-haired crowd now, a 
half dozen fellows asked me about this. I was shocked. What 
about it? 

(reneral FrrepMan. W Sao not know,si 

Mr. Froop. Then I had this story from the Times about General 
Kuter apparently being very upset. Hle said he knew nothing about 
it and o} yyecte “| to it. What about it f 

Gi ee FriepMan. We do not know, sir. We would be very happy 
to check with CINCNORAD, General Kuter’s headquarters, and see 
if we can get the story on it. 

Mr. Froop. Are vou not upset about it ? 

General Brapuzy. Yes, sir: I was, too, but I have no more infor- 
mation than the newspapers. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this not strange, Mr. Chairman? Here are these top- 
flight fellows, the place flying with stars here, the Navy pulls out a 
whole flotilla of destroyers from our starboard and port flanks, tied 
in to the island both w: VS both coasts, the Air Foree man, Kuter. 
says there is a big hole in . the re that is open, that he cannot fill: the 
Navy says that we do not oe the money, we have to take care of anti- 
submarine warfare, cannot do both. The Air Force is unhappy. No- 
body seems tocare much. What is going on? 

General Braptey. I am sure the proper people in the headquarters 
are trying to find out. what the story is from the Navy and what the 
wd is with General Kuter. 

*, Froop. We should have known last night. You mean the Navy 
ha: us the right because they are short of money for antisubmarine war- 
fare, without t: iwlking to the Air Foree, w ithout tg alking to anybody, to 
issue an order putting two holes into this DEW line system that we 
have been sweating about and spending billions of dollars, and just 
because some four-striper decides he needs destroyers to mothball! 
What kind of a setup is this? 

General FR EDMAN. I feel reasonably certain that the commander 
in chief, NORAD, was advised. If he has not been, I will be greatly 
surprised. The first time IT heard of it was when you just mentioned 
it. I did not see this morning's paper 

Mr. Froop. I ran into nine people who talked to me for 20 minutes. 
I felt embarrassed. I had not heard this. I did not believe it. Then 
[ got the article from the Times. The Times carried the story quoting 
General Kuter that he had not been consulted. They got him on the 
telephone. The Associated Press called him to the telephone and he 
sald: 

I don’t know about it; I wasn’t consulted about it: I don’t like it; there are 
holes in the Pacific and Atlantic DEW line extended. We have airplanes, but 
this is important. I don’t like it. 

General Werrstrer. That is General Kuter. I am sure he will go 
to the JCS and that JCS will take it under advisement. 
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Mr. Fioop. If he did not, he should be ecourt-martialed, I know that. 
But what right does the Navy have, or any branch of the service, in 
view of the presentation we have had for 10 years on this program, if 
it is as import: mt as the Joint Chiefs say it is, what right does some 
admiral have, because he does not have enough money for one project, 
to reach out and grab a couple of flotillas of destroyers and put them 

mothballs because he says he cannot afford this any longer and to 
heck with the warning system / 

General Wesstrer. We do not know the answer to your question. 

Mr. Fioop. This admiral has in ettect decided this. He has decided 

at national policy now has determined that antisubmarine warfare 

yection 1S more Important than air-breathing protection which is 
rovided by the DE W line, ine 8 Saag his shi uipe. He said if anybody 
Ise thinks to the contrary, let the Air For ‘put the ships out ‘there. 
says he needs the dough for antisubmarine warfare and it is more 
wportant than all this nonesense anyhow. If that is the Navy's 
Linking, what right do they have to think that ¢ 
Manon. I think these people have discussed it as well as they 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


iS take up “Base maintenance and support equipment.” To 
hat extent are you procuring mobilization reserve in the “Base 
uintenance ail support equipment’ category ¢ 
(The information requested follows :) 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND Support EQUIPMENT 


The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for the “Base maintenance and support 
equipment” category includes no funds for mobilization reserve equipment. 

Mr. Matron. Why was it necessary to procure additional ground 
support equipment for the F—104 aircraft in fiscal year 1960? 

Colonel Anprews. That was a buyout, sir, of the ground support 
equipment requirements for that aircraft. We have a phased pro- 
curement policy of buyin o ground equipment in the year in which 
itisneeded. This was: a buyout for that. 

General BrapLey. What he is saying is we do not buy it necessarily 
when we buy the last of the airp lanes, but as we need it. When we 
are equipping a squadron we buy the shorter leadtime ground sup- 
port equipment to go with the squadron much later than the longer 
leadtime equipment. 

Mr. Manton. I believe Mr. Ford had an additional question. 

Mr. Forp. How far along are you on this system you are going to 
use and how much will it cost to do the job you envisage ? 

ener al Besric. I cannot remember the specific figures, sir. that 
have been prese mted to the DOD committee, but I can obtain them and 
put them in the record. It has been totaled out as to what the costs 
are, how many people would be required, how much capital cost, how 
much lease money. 

Mr. Forp. That is not in the fiscal 1961 budget ? 

General Brstic. No, sir. This would come under research and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Fioop. It would appear in a supplemental soon ¢ 
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General Brsric. I believe it was the hope of the Air Force that we 
could convince the Department of Defense of the urgency of this so 
that they might provide some research and deve ‘lopment funds. 

Mr. Forp. From the emergency fund ? 

General Bresric. Yes, sir. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. I have one question on BMEWS. I am prompted by 
this sentence in General Bradley’s statement, which reads as follows, 
speaking of BMEWS: “This system will provide warning of mass 
attack by hostile ballistic missiles.” Mass attack. What do you mean 
by mass attack ? 

General Brapiey. If they were to shoot one or two, a small number, 
the research and deve ‘lopment type of shooting or testing or whatnot, 
that might very well not trigger these things off. What we would 
really say would be these things will give us a sure indication of a big 
attack but not necessarily one or two. 

Mr. Manon. Not necessarily a small attack? 

General Braptey. Not necessarily shooting stars or meteors. 

Mr. Forp. The assumption it has to be a mass attack to be of any 
consequence / 

General Brap.iey. To really worry us. 

General Brstric. BMEWS is being designed to be able to do even 
better on strays and singles. 

Mr. Forp. The prince cipal reason is to warn against a mass attack! 

General Bestic. Yes, sir; the principal reason is to warn against a 
massive attack. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen: we are pleased to have had 
you before us. 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 1960. 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 
WITNESSES 


HON. PERKINS McGUIRE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 

G. C. BANNERMAN, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT POLICY 

P. H. RILEY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT POLICY 

R, C. MOOT, STAFF DIRECTOR, MATERIEL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 

R. M. KENNEY, STAFF DIRECTOR, AIR TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 

R. B. WHITING, ECONOMIC ADVISER 

PAUL E. FEUCHT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(LOGISTICS) 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK J. McMORROW, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. WALTER KRUEGER, CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

HON. CECIL P. MILNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(MATERIAL) 

VICE ADM. EDW. W. CLEXTON, CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

REAR ADM. JAMES W. BOUNDY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS 

HON. PHILIP D. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (MATERIEL) 

AARON RACUSIN, DEPUTY FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 

DONALD JACKSON, DEPUTY FOR MATERIEL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. This morning we propose to begin a hearing and gen- 
eral discussion of the questions of procurement, problems of supply 
and logistics, how to get more for the defense dollar in the field of 
procurement, what has been done, and what is in prospect. 

The pay of the military and civilian personnel is more or less fixed 
by law. We cannot achieve any savings or economies in this area very 
well unless we reduce the size of the establishment. That is not being 
proposed at this time. One of the very large dollar areas in defense 
is that. of procurement. I have thought for years, and still think, 
that if we are to achieve any substantial economies and savings, we 
would have to achieve them in this general area. 

We have had many hearings through the years on these subjects, 
have talked to all the three services, including officials in the Depart- 
ment of Defense itself, from the Secretary on down the line. We 
have had the various reports prepared for us as a result of studies 
by investigators who have been selected to work for the committee 
in this field. 

Mr. Secretary, we have been in touch with you, as you know, for 
quite some time. 

I would like for you to proceed as you think best, in order to give 
us your best. assistance in this problem. 

Mr. McGume. Would you like me to read my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Manon. That is the best way to begin. 
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Are you and are others in the Pentagon familiar with this booklet 
entitled, “A Report to the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House 
of Representatives, on a Supplemental Inquiry Into Procurement, 
Supply, and Surplus Policies and Practices of the U.S. Department 
of Defense, Surveys and Investigations Staff, February 19607? 

Mr. McGuire. We are. As you know, a copy of this report was 
made available to us. I would like to have had more time to give a 
more comprehensive analysis of it to the committee. If the committee 
will allow me, I would like, when we have had the time, to submit an 
analysis of this report in detail. 

As to the report itself, we think there are many good points brought 
out in the report. There are some parts of it that we do not agree 
with necessarily. That, I am sure, the committee wants to know, 
However, we can answer to the extent that we have been able to get 
our hands on the specific questions raised in the report, in the short 
time available. 

Mr. Manon. We do not ask you to agree with the report. We 
invite you to take it apart, disagree with it in any way you like but 
be constructive. This is more or less a basis for consideration. 

Mr. McGuire. I think the report is, overall, constructive and help- 
ful. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(Suppiy AND LoagisTIcs ) 


Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I 
appreciate this committee’s continued interest in the supply and serv- 
ice programs which are under the policy guidance of the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

We who are associated with defense logistics believe that signfiicant 
advances have been made in defense policies and management tech- 
niques. 

This committee has provided apprec iable assistance to us through 
encouraging prompt impleme ntation of plans and programs which we 
have presented from time to time—parenthetically, I might add that 
some of our progress has also resulted from pointed and constructive 
criticism. 

Appearing with me today is the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Logistics), Assistant Secretary of the N: Wy (Matertal), and 
Assistant Secret: ary of the Air Force (Materiel). Mhey are also pre- 
pared to present a statement regarding the activities of their respec- 
tive organizations, 

Last year, rather than having them read their statements, you asked 
if they would insert their statements into the record so we ‘could get 
on to the basic business of the committee. That is agreeable with 
us if you so desire. 

Mr. Manon. That would be well to do that. 

(The statements referred to appear on pages 820 et seq.) 





CONTRACT 





COST PRINCIPLES 


Mr. McGuire. This committee is well aware of our intensive efforts 
over the past few years to complete the major project of promulgat- 
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ing a comprehensive set of contract cost principles. I am pleased to 
report the completion of this task. On November 2, 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Defense issued revision 50 of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation which contained the first major revision of our cost prin- 
¢ iples since they were originally issued in 1948. 

The new regulation provides a single comprehensive set of cost 
principles which will give more detailed and precise policy guidance 
in treating cost elements. It applies to all types of contracting or con- 
tract settlement situations. 

The revised principles will serve as the contractual basis for the 
payment of costs under cost-reimbursement type contracts. In all 
other contracting or contract settlement situations, they will serve as 
a guide in the negotiation of prices or settlements, to the extent that 
the ev: aluation of costs is necessary for the setting of fair and reason- 
able prices. Provision is made for specific agreement on the handling 
of costs in advance of the signing of contracts when particular areas 
present difficult problems of administration. 

A new feature of the regulation is its use in connection with nego- 
tiated fixed-price type contracts. While cost information has always 
been considered when appropriate in the pricing of these contracts, 
no uniform ground rules have been in use throughout the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The new rules will provide common guidelines for 
both Government and industry and will facilitate the selection of the 
proper ty i of contract for spec ific situations since costs will be treated 
similarly for all types of contracts. Further, the new rules will assist 
Government auditors in preparing advisory audit re ports. 

The promulgation of cost principles applicable to all types of nego- 
tiated contracts is designed to foster an atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding between contractors and contracting officers. It should 
ultimately lead to more efficient negotiation and administration of 
Government contracts. 

The new regulation prescribes that when costs are considered in 
pricing defense contracts, they shall be subjected to the test of “rea- 
sonableness.” A cost is reasonable if, in its nature or amount, it does 
not exceed that which would be incurred by an ordinarily prudent 
person in the conduct of competitive business. Numerous individual 
elements of cost have traditionally not been allowed in prior cost prin- 
ciples. These include such things as most advertising costs, bad debts, 
entertainment, contributions and donations, interest on borrowings, 
and certain selling costs. These individual items will continue to be 
treated as unallowable costs, 

Other individual cost elements, such as cost of material, salaries and 
wages, depreciation, insurance, maintenance, production engineering, 
and independent research and development are allowable. In this 
connection, certain administrative controls and limitations are pro- 
vided to insure that costs charged to the Government are reasonable 
in amount. 

These new cost principles are now in use on a permissive basis. 
They will be mandatory after July 1, 1960, with accommodations for 
contractors’ year-end closing. 

We do not claim that our finished product is perfect in every re- 
spect. However, we do believe that a substantial contribution in the 
field of contracting policy has been made that will materially assist in 
our efforts to buy the most for every tax dollar. These new cost 
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principles will be watched closely in actual operation and we will be 
ready to make any changes which seem appropriate as we go along. 






















PRICING POLICIES 






Also, during the year, reevaluation of the Department of Defense 
pricing procedures and practices was undertaken with a view to im- 
provement of pricing of prime and subcontracts. The results of this 
reevaluation were published as a revision to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation on October 1, 1959. 

One of the more significant changes is to require that contracting 
officers, prime contractors, and subcontractors obtain and utilize the 
most current, accurate and complete cost data which is available. As 
evidence that this has been done, on our important contracts, prime 
contractors must present a certificate to this effect and must secure 
a similar certificate from their subcontractors. 

This certificate has a penal factor in it if there is a false statement 
made on it. 

SUBCONTRACTING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


In connection with the reevaluation made of our pricing policies, 
a thorough study of subcontracting policies and procedures was made. 
This included the problem of contractors “make or buy” (i.e., man- 
ufacture or subcontract) responsibilities and the DOD’s participa- 
tion in those decisions. The results were published in an entirely new 
section in ASPR, entitled, “Subcontracting Policies and Procedures,” 
on October 1, 1959. 

The document provides that the Department of Defense will con- 
cern itself with “make or buy” plans and with subcontracting when 
the “best interests of the Government” suggest this action. Such re- 
view will be made when necessary to assure— 

(1) Reasonable pricing results. 

(ii) The requisite quality and technical performance. 

(iii) Suitable limitations upon the furnishing of Government 
industrial facilities. 

(iv) The achievement of proper small business and labor sur- 
plus programs. 

































USE OF GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 





Employment of Government assets by furnishing industrial facili- 
ties to private contractors for use in the performance of military con- 
tracts creates problems of competitive advantage so complex and varia- 
ble among different commodity areas that no one solution is appro- 
priate for general application. 

Recently, we clarified and restated in the Armed Service Procure- 
ment Regulation basic policy to insure that a concern possessing Gov- 
ernment facilities is not thereby placed in a favored position in com- 
peting for Government or commercial business with firms which have 
their own facilities. To eliminate competitive pricing advantage, we 
have provided in the alternative for— 

(1) Charging a cash rental for the use of the facilities; 

(ii) Application of an equalization factor, consisting of an 
amount estimated to equal the rental charge, to the price quoted 
by the concern which has the facilities without charge; or 
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(iii) Other available methods to give effect to the policy in- 
volving the use . a contractor of Government facilities without 
having conferred upon him an advantage in pricing. In such 
cases, the contract file is documented to show the method 
employed. 

I would like now to turn to a few of our activities in the supply 
management field. 


TRANSFER OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLY SYSTEM INVENTORIES 


Just prior to my appearance before this committee last year, a policy 
directive was issued which provided a completely revised basis for 
the transfer within the DOD of supply system inventories. This 
directive substantially altered our policies regarding reimbursement 
requirements for materiel transfers within the DOD and was specifi- 
cally designated to increase the utilization of available inventories 
among and between the military departments. 

Since that time, implementing procedures have been developed and 
promulgated by all of the military departments and we have further 
refined this program by requiring the use of available data processing 
equipment to exchange information on inventories between inventory 
managers on a mechanized basis. These procedures will become 
progressively more effective and will further contribute to increasing 
our utilization of available assets in lieu of new procurement, 


UTILIZATION PROGRAMS 


Reduction of DOD supply system inventories is continuing at a 
very favorable rate, in my opinion. Supply system inventories on 
hand as of June 30, 1957, totaled $54.1 billion. This was reduced to 

$50.4 billion as of ‘June 30, 1958, and further, to $46.8 billion as of 
June 30,1959. Thisisa reduction of $7.3 billion in on-hand inventory 
during this 2-year period. This reduction has been accomplished 
during a period i in which we have introduced much more complicated 
and expensive major combat equipments for operating use. We are 
supporting a substantially greater value of major in-use equipments 
with significantly less supply-system inventory value. In part, this is 
brought about by refinements in inventory management techniques 
and buying practices which have been introduced over the past few 
years as well as the improvements in our utilization procedures. 

With respect to our inventory utilization program, we have recently 
revised our excess screening procedures to provide for more econ- 
omical screening and improved utilization. ‘This improved program 
will become effective on March 1, 1960. 

Under this new program, items of excess property having a fine 
item value of less than $3,000 at acquisition cost will be reported by 
the holding activity directly to the regional office of the General 
Services Administration in which the property is located. This prop- 
erty will then be screened simultaneously by all military and civil 
activities concerned. Only that excess property having a line item 
value of $3,000 or more will continue to be screened centr ally within 
the DOD and then with the GSA. Transfer actions for property 
of less than $8,000 at acquisition cost will be accomplished on a non- 
reimbursable basis throughout the Federal Government. 
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The revisions which we have made in this screening process will 
reduce the overall cost of screening property, will reduce the period 
of time we hold property in storage while awaiting disposal determina- 
tion and should increase the amount of utilization both within the 
DOD and between the DOD and other Federal agencies. Our con- 
stant efforts over the past 3 years to improve our policies and pro- 
cedures for inventory utilization have resulted in a rate of utilization 
which has more than doubled to a current annual value of $1.3 bil- 
lion. I think this is the real test of our screening, when this increases, 

















SURPLUS DISPOSAL 





In each of the past 2 years, 


h the Congress has enacted improved 
appropriation legislation covering our surplus disposal program. 
With the aid of this unproved legislation we have continued to add 
emphasis to this area. 

In the fiseal year 1959 we processed for utilization, donation, or 
Nisposal the largest volume of materiel in the history of the DOD. 
We disnosed of $4.9 billion of serap and salvage property. $24 
billion of usable property in varving condition, and $0.3 billion of 
property to authorized donees under Public Law 152 for a total dis- 
posal volume of $7.6 billion. 

With the addition of the utilization program the grand total value 
at acquisition cost of property utilized, 


ing fiscal vear 1959 was 88.9 billion. 












donated or disposed of dur- 






T won | d like -toem pha size a Dp olnt I mae le | ast vear to the 5 effect that 
the use of : requistion costs in the di sposa] program creates a mislead- 
iInf2@ impression in the mind of the nublic 






The Federal (Government 
does not depreciate the vale of property on its books despite the 
leneth of time it is used or its condition. All property is carried at 
acquisition cost, To illustrate, I stated that S4.9 billion of the total 
$7.6 billion disposal volume was the acquisition 








cost. of property 
sold as serap or salvage. This represents property which has served 
its nseful purpose and has no residual v: sale excent as scrap or salv: age, 
The true v: alue of syech property 






is not its acquisition 1 cost but rather 
its market value which approximates 2 percent or $91 million. Laike- 
wise, property that is sold as usable has, in 






general, been subjected 
to extensive use and is no loneer economical of repair. Such property 
does not have a value equal to acquisition cost but rather its true 
value is the going market price. Some months ago T had a fact sheet 
on the disposal program prepared for use in corresponding with the 
public, in order that we mieht have a better understanding of this 
problem. I think this fact sheet will help in correcting the generally 
held misleading impression in the mind of the public and with your 
permission I will insert 2 copy in the record. 
Mr Manon. That will be fine. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 



















DISPOSAL OF MATERIAL AND TERMINATION OF SPECIFIC DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 









DISPOSAL AND WASTE NOT SYNONYMOUS 

Disposal does not mean waste. Every business and every citizen engages from 
time to time in disposal, whether it be the periodic trade-in, or sale, of an un- 
economical automobile by an individual or a well defined and complex program 
of replacing generators in a public utility system after they reach the point of 
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uneconomical return. The thing that distinguishes the problem in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the vastness and scope of the Department’s holdings. IF unda- 
mentally, the process is the same, and in the Defense Department, disposal and 
termination programs have reached a high point in the art of commercial man- 
agement. 

Two parallels to the Defense Department program exist which are familiar 
to most citizens. One is the replacement of telephone instruments by telephone 
companies. After advances in system design, individual instruments had to be 
replaced with more modern models which, unlike the old ones, were compatible 
with the more efficient equipment which the company was installing in its ex- 
changes. 

The other illustration is the car owner’s problem of replacing his automobile. 
After operating it for 6 years, repairs or replacement of parts may be required. 
He then evaluates the cost of the required repairs and replacements, and may, 
because of the overall state of disrepair, determine that repair or replacement is 
uneconomical. If so, he replaces the car with a hewer one. 

In neither of these instances was disposal wasteful. The purpose in each 
instance was to obtain more efficiency and whatever economies stemmed from 
this greater efficiency. The same purposes underlie the Defense Department's 
disposal and termination programs. 


SIZE OF THE PROGRAM 


The Department of Defense, like the average American citizen, invesis in 
things. At the present time, its investment totals about $120 billion in equip- 
ment, materiel, and spare parts. Of this, over 90 percent is invested in military 
equipment such as aircraft, ships, tanks and supporting spares, with less than 
10 percent invested in fuel, food, clothing, automobiles, office equipment, and other 
equipment in supplies of a nontechnical nature. Of the total investment, over 
70 percent is in use. It is even more important in the Defense Department than 
in private industry to keep operating equipment, in this case military combat 
equipment, modern and ready. Moreover, equipment which is being replaced 
must be disposed of in an orderly and profitable manner. This relates to the 
process which the private citizen employs in everyday life. If he buys a new car 
he does not keep his old car and then build a new garage to house both the old 
and the new ; nor, with respect to everyday accumulation, does he move to a new 
house with more closets, a bigger cellar, and a bigger attic. 

During calendar year 1958, the Department of Defense disposed of surplus 
property for which it had initially invested $7.5 billion. More than 60 percent 
of this property, representing an acquisition cost of $4.7 billion, was disposed as 
scrap and salvage because the property had reached the end of its useful eco- 
nomic or military life. 

The program, notwithstanding its dimensions, has its origin in the basic neces- 
sity of replacing wornout or obsolescent equipment. This replacement is made 
ata relatively low rate—about 6 percent per year. Many industries, in follow- 
ing the same practice of periodic replacement, do so more frequently. 


KINDS OF PROPERTY DISPOSED 


What the Department disposes is primarily military equipment which has 
heen consumed through use, as is the car owner's automobile, or it is military 
equipment that is no longer capable of providing the basic protection and defense 
Which the American taxpayer is buying. It is primarily composed of obsolete 
airplanes, ships, and tanks, together with their supporting equipment and parts. 
For the most part, all of the effective useful economical life has been exhausted 
from these items through use. They have served the basie function for which 
they were bought in the first place. 

A tank originally procured as basic equipment for an Army division very clearly 
illustrates this point. The Army is now disposing of tanks which were procured 
during, and shortly after World War II. Many of these tanks saw service dur- 
ing the Korean operation. Development and production of newer type tanks has 
kept pace with technological improvements and military concepts. As a result, 
the earlier models of tanks no longer can provide the required defensive or of- 
fensive power necessary for today’s military operations. Every effort is made 
to find reutilization for the tank which has been replaced, either with respect to 
secondary kinds of utilization within our own military forces, or within the mili- 
tery assistance programs. The principal point to be made with respect to equip- 
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ment of this sort is that it is peculiarly military. For those tanks which can- 
not be utilized in programs such as the foregoing, it must be realized that any 
value they may have is more accurately reflected by their basic material content, 
As a consequence, materiel of this character is generally sold for scrap purposes, 

An additional significant element of the disposal effort is the sale as surplus 
of spare parts for basic military equipment which is no longer in use. The bulk 
of this disposal effort is made up of assemblies and components which had been 
used, overhauled, reused, and finally reclaimed. 

Only one-third of the property which was sold by the Department of Defense 
in calendar year 1958 was sold as usable property. For the most part, this prop- 
erty was well worn and no longer economical to maintain in operation. It has 
been sold with the identity of usable property because that method is simple to 
administer. The Department of Defense sells many worn out vehicles and other 
items of equipment as usable property, while recognizing that the property, once 
bought, is almost directly sent to steel mills as scrap. 

Property of this sort is sold at which amounts to scrap prices, but the Defense 
Department does not have to spend time and money identifying and segregating 
major items of equipment on the basis of their basic material content. 

In any event, property finally disposed through sale by the Department of 
Defense has been thoroughly scrutinized for other possible uses. Exhaustive 
procedures are used by the Department of Defense to determine if property no 
longer required by one activity can be used by another. These procedures extend 
to the civil agencies of Government and then to the support of the various edu- 
eational, research, civil defense, and hospital programs which have been au- 
thorized by Congress to receive surplus property. For that property which finally 
does reach the surplus sales state, these procedures provide, as nearly as pos 
sible, the certainty that there are no other possible uses for this property in 
support of any authorized Government programs. The foregoing should not be 
construed as representative of blindness on the part of the Department of De 
fense to the existence of problems in the disposal program. There are problems, 
and not all of them have been resolved. Additionally, because of the size and 
complexity of the program, mistakes can and do occur. The Department of 
Defense is constantly subjecting its procedures and operations to critical scrutiny 
to insure that they are refined to the highest possible degree, and to insure that 
the latest management techniques are employed. 


ACTUAL VALUE 


Government accounting methods tend to confuse, rather than clarify, the value 
of materiel disposed. Specifically, the Government does not provide for depre- 
ciation accounting, as does private industry. Thus, the dollar values making 
up the 87.5 billion program represent the original value of the materiel when 
it was first acquired. It is not a reflection of the true value of the materiel at 
the time of its disposal. For example, through depreciation accrual, a business 
organization charges off its plant and equipment as its life expectancy diminishes. 
A corporation may buy a piece of equipment for $3,000 and use it for several years, 
during which it is finally reduced in book value to zero. In contrast, since the 
Government carries its investments at original cost, as long as it owns them, this 
same $3,000 item, after the end of its economic life, is still carried on the Gov- 
ernment books and sold as an item valued at $3,000. The proceeds from sale are 
deposited to the Treasury and are not returned to working capital of the dispos- 
ing agency as in industry. 

A private citizen has an automobile which he bought for $3,000 10 years ago 
and has decided that replacement of that automobile is both necessary and eco 
nomical. The market value of the automobile has, perhaps, been reduced to $300. 
Throughout the 10 years which the car owner had the automobile, he observed 
this descending value in used car advertisements in the newspapers, in the adjust- 
ments of his insurance premiums, and adjustments of the personal property tax 
assessment on the car. This same descending value applies to property bought 
by the Department of Defense for the use of the military forces of this country. 

In the case of the Department of Defense, over 70 percent of its property in 
vestment is in a used condition. Much of it has been used in one or more wals 
and is still in continuous use, either as basic organic equipment assigned to 4 
unit, or for training operations. Obviously, property bought and used does not 
have the same value as was associated with it the day it was delivered. The 
Government does not maintain depreciation accounting for the same reasons that 
the private citizen does not; neither the Government nor the private citizen need 
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it. Its purposes are its association with the tax laws of the country and to pro- 
vide stockholders with a true reflection of equity. Since the Government does 
not pay taxes to itself, nor do private citizens hold marketable shares of the 
country’s net worth, depreciation accounting would yield only a statement of 
the value of property disposed by the Department of Defense under this program. 
The result would not economically justify the effort. 


ABANDONED PROGRAMS 


Abandoned programs involve the actual fighting equipments of the Department 
of Defense. The Department of Defense makes decisions in the missile program 
area only after very careful evaluation. As long as a project gives promise of 
satisfying a military requirement, it is in the national interest that it be con- 
tinued. When it is determined, however, that the project cannot satisfy that 
requirement, it is terminated. 

One instance of this process involved disposal of flight helmets by the Air 
Force. The flight helmets represented the first attempt to provide pilot pro- 
tection in the fringes of space. At the time these helmets were developed, the 
state of the art in development and design of high altitude protective clothing 
was primitive. The helmet proved to have less than satisfactory characteristics. 
Certain components became obsolete before production was completed. This 
prompted the Air Force to terminate the production contract in favor of a more 
suitable design. The helmets were sold by the producer under the terms of the 
termination act. 

Research and development by definition involve trial and error, and time and 
effort. In this area, judgment should not be in terms of abandoning or dis- 
continuing programs but rather in assuring that investments made are promptly 
abandoned and discontinued once the point of no beneficial return has been 
reached. The technical advantages and knowledge gained from even abandoned 
programs are worth incalculable time and money in the development of newer, 
and more appropriate equipment or material. 

Private industry and the Defense Department meet the same problem in this 
field. Competition forces industry into research and development to preserve 
its markets. Not all ideas result in quantity production, yet industry cannot 
afford to stop research or development in new areas. The business of defense 
and the science of making war is just as highly competitive. There is this dif- 
ference, however. In industry, the goal is one of broader markets with penalties 
expressed in reduced sales and profits. In defense, it is the freedom of this 
Nation which is at stake. We cannot accept a second best commodity for this 
purpose. 

WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


There is a reason behind the Department of Defense disposal and develop- 


mental termination programs. 
The Department of Defense has used this materiel and, in addition, has 


passed it on for further use or has sold it through surplus sale. The dollar 
proceeds are returned to the Treasury. 

The Department of Defense is doing no more and no less than private industry 
and the general public in getting rid of materiel which is of no further use to it. 

Mr. McGuire. A large volume of disposal will continue into the 
foreseeable future. The very magnitude of our materiel moderniza- 
tion programs is such that disposal of obsolete and wornout property 
will continue at a significant rate as you have recognized. Without an 
active disposal program, the military supply systems would soon be- 
come impossibly clogged, and storage costs would become unbearably 
expensive. 

With the completion of an intensive review of our system for sell- 
ing surplus property, two significant actions for improvement were 
undertaken in January 1960. We are consolidating the current 315 
surplus sales offices of the separate military services into 35 inter- 
service sales offices. These offices will sell all DOD surplus property 
within their prescribed geographical regions. 
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There are many advantages in this revised system : 


Multiple, 


eliminated. 
Uniform and improved sales techniques will be used. 
Personnel and facilities will be consolidated. 


The opportunity 
creased, 


and receive information on the surplus disposal program. 


unsynchronized 


sales 


within 


wy 


area 


will be 


for much wider buyer participation will be in- 
A single sales information office is being established to which 
prospective buyers of DOD surplus property 


can address inquiries 


This office 


will maintain a national bidders’ list and will prepare and distribute 
sales catalogs for all selling activities in the United States. 
Force had been operating a central office on a limited scale for several 


years: 


therefore, 


These changes will 


The Air 


the assignment of these functions on a DOD-wide 
scale has been made to that service. 


result in 


reduced cost as well as improved sales relations with the buying 


public. 


DEFENSE 


MATERIEL 


MANAGEMENT 


PROGRAM 


Working cooperatively with the Military Departments we have de- 
veloped and published a comprehensive defense materiel management 
program to improve further the operation of our materiel logistics 


systems. 
nificant 


progress 


economy. 


I might 


Action to be taken under 
toward 


our 


this program will result in sig- 
dual objective of effectiveness and 


say in respect to this program, I believe this is the first 


program of this magnitude and detail that has ever been accom- 
plished in we Department of Defense, where the cards were laid on 


the table 1 


made. 


and the procedures under 
ment are being supplied for your examination. 


regard to areas where we think improvements can be 


This ooukd never have been accomplished without the specific 
cooperation of the milits ary departments in recognizing these areas. 

This program has as its basic objective the integration of material 
management within the Department of Defense and is oriented speci- 
fically on the supply distribution systems of the military departments 
Copies of this docu- 


which they operate. 


I am certain that 


your review of this program ‘will assure you that we are aware of 
our problems and that we do have a positive and forward-thinking 


approach to their resolution. 


As you know, 


COMMODITY SINGLE MANAGER 


medical supplies, clothing and textiles, and petroleum. 

A comprehensive analysis of the single manager concept was com- 
This review was undertaken to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions concerning the efficiency of this concept for sustained 
performance during times of peace and war. 

The analysis revealed that significant economies have been achieved. 
These economies arise from: 
The elimination of concurrent buying and selling: 


pleted in June 1959. 


distribution operations: 





Payroll reductions; 


we have single manager assignments for subsistence, 





Reduction of cross-hauls and back-hauls through integré ated 
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More economical procurement operations; and 
The stimulation of item reduction and standardization pro- 
grams. 

It was also determined that the systems are providing effective sup- 
ply support and that the customers approved of the system and the 
support provided through the systems. 

I inally, it was confir med that the ¢ oncept would be workable during 
peac e or War. 

Our estimates indicate savings as of June 30, 1959, in the area of four 
mS single managers amounted to: 

An estimated one-time savings of $239 million resulting pri- 
mar ily from reduced inventory, and 

An annual savings in personnel, storage, transportation, 
standardization and inspection at the rate of about $13 million 
each year. 

I wish to stress that these are only the positively identifiable sav- 
ings. We feel that the nonidentifiable savings, such as decreased 
backhaul, elimination of competition among several military agencies 
in procurement, and bulk-lot procurement prices, would far exceed 
those we have been able to identify and document. 

Two new single managers have been designated. These are 

Military General Supply Agency (Army). 
Military Industrial Supply Agency (Navy). 
They will become progressively operational and in complete operation 

no later than July 1, 1961. 

In addition, we have established a requirement on the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center and the military departments to review and 
submit recommendations on single managership for general use items 
in the categories of construction supplies and automotive supplies. 
Special attention is being given to expedite accomplishment of the 
review which will permit a decision with respect to the future man- 

agement of these categor ies of supply items. The review will be 
completed by early spring of this year. 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING 


Last year I referred to an agreement for the cross servicing of stor- 
age space between the Department of Defense and Federal civilian 
agencies. These civilian agencies are presently using some 4 million 
square feet of Department of Defense storage space, under this agree- 
ment. 

Our continuing analysis of the use of storage space by the military 
departments has resulted in the e activation of 4.2 million square feet 
of storage space in this past year. And, by June 1962, we will have 
inactivated an additional 19 million square feet of space. This is by 
no means a completed job. We are continually reviewing depot op- 
erations for the purpose of identifying additional storage space that 
may be inactivated. It is anticipated that further reductions will be 
made, 

MAINTENANCE POLICY 


Since my appearance before this committee last March, I have un- 
dertaken an additional responsibility, that of setting forth policy gov- 
erning the maintenance of military materiel. I have established an 
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Office of Maintenance Policy to carry out these responsibilities. Whikf + 
this office is relatively new, it has made certain progress whic} al 
should interest you. p 
Last year, your investigations staff pointed out that there was, 
lack of Department of Defense-wide policy with respect to the useotf a 
muamancid contractors for the depot level maintenance of military air} p 
craft. We are now nearing completion of such a policy which wE ¢ 
expect to release later this spring. zz. 
I would like to make a special point of the fact that this policy unde 
development goes beyond the aircraft maintenance area. It willestab— { 





lish for all defense materiel the basic rules as to when we will per. 
form maintenance within the military departments and when it willk 
contracted out. 

The basis for this policy will rest on the principle that we will utiliz 
private industry to the maximum degree practicable while recognizing 
that maintenance in support of vital military missions is an essential 
part of military capability which must not be compromised. Each 
military department must have a capability—but not necessarily the 
full capacity—to perform the full range of maintenance support of 
materiel essential to its military missions. 

The findings of your investigations staff have made an important § 
contribution in our development of this policy. 

Other maintenance policy work is being done toward improvements f 
in such areas as: Initial provisioning; technical manuals; manage. 
ment of Government-owned plants; economical limits of repair and] 
life expectancy criteria for equipments; control of maintenance pro- 
graming; and maintenance training. I am sure you will hear mor 
about these efforts as our plans and programs progress, 






















SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Military procurement is an important source of income to many 
thousands of small business firms. From available statistics, we esti- 
mate that small business firms receive something more than $7 billion 
per year in military prime contract and subcontract business. 

So far as prime contracts are concerned, the principal small business 
opportunities are in the procurement of commercial types of items, 
and construction. In fiscal year 1959, $2.8 billion, or 75 percent of 
the small business total was in contracts for subsistence, textiles, cloth- 
ing, equipage, petroleum products, other fuels, miscellaneous hard- 
ware, construction, and small purchases. Small business received 
52.3 percent of the value of all military awards in these categories. 

In the aircraft, missiles, ships, ordnance, and electronics programs, 
small firms received $700 million, or nearly one-fifth of all small busi- 
ness awards. In percentage terms, the small business share of total 
prime contracts in these categories of course is small, averaging 44 
percent in 1959. Some of the larger and costlier elements of major 
complex weapons such as airframes, propulsion units, and guidance 
systems require greater resources in terms of both manpower and 
productive capacity than are within the physical limitations of small 
business. 

The problem of increasing small business participation in defense 
work is complicated by the increasing complexity of weapons and the 
increasing share of the procurement dollar that must be used for 
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these weapons. Procurement in the major weapons categories was 
about 68 percent of the total in fiscal year 1959. Aircraft and missile 
rocurement alone represented 51 percent of the total. 

We are all aware of the importance of small business ingenuity 
and enterprise to the American economic system and to the defense 
program, and we have an organization of small business specialists, 
charged with promoting small business opportunity in defense pro- 
curement. 

Examples of our recent small business program activities include the 
following: 

1. Participation in the Department of Defense small business 
subcontracting program by major prime and subcontractors has 
been made mandatory in contracts over $1 million. 

2. Emphasis has been placed on small business in the review 
of make or buy plans and in the review of subcontracting plans. 

3. Drawings or parts lists submitted to the military depart- 
ments in the future must identify the vendor of the parts. 

A further tangible indication of the efforts being made by the De- 
partment of Defense in the interest of small business is the fact that 
set-asides of pending procurements for participation exclusively by 
small business, jointly agreed to by the Department of Defense and 
the Small Business Administration, have increased from $247.6 mil- 
lion in fiseal 1954 to $1,057.38 million in fiscal 1959. It is further sig- 
nificant that while the set-asides themselves have increased by only 
$46 million from fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1959, the actual awards made to 
small business under agreed-to set-asides increased from $633.7 million 
in fiscal 1958 to $797.3 million in fiscal 1959, an increase of $163.6 
million. 

These activities are among our continuing efforts to assure that the 
Defense smal] business programs offer the small business commun- 
ity an equitable opportunity to participate in military procurements. 


RELIABILITY AND QUALITY CONTROL 


In this committee’s report on the appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1960, attention was focused on the need for increased emphasis to im- 
prove specifications with respect to reliability. One of the major 
component problem areas is in the field of electronics. 

Since the publication of your report, prototype specifications for 
testing to assure the reliability of electronic components have been 
developed. These specifications reflect the best engineering and sta- 
tistical techniques now available. They will be used as technical 
guides in revising existing specifications and in developing new 
specifications for electronic components. 

At the same time, I recognize that the reliability of equipments de- 
pends, to a major degree, on effective control of quality during pro- 
duction. To strengthen our efforts in this field, a new quality control 
specification was published during April 1959. This specification is 
mandatory for use by the military departments and establishes the 
controls that must be maintained during production to assure the 
reliability of missiles, aircraft, and similar complex materiel. 

_As you know, the implementation of sound policies and specifica- 
tions depends on qualified personnel. This is particularly true when 

































we are dealing with more intricate and highly technical equipments, 
To satisfy the needs for more competent personnel in quality control 





and reliability, new personnel standards have been issued. These \s 
standards provide for the need of higher levels of personnel capability dy 
to cope with the more sophisticated weapons and related materiel now | +) 
being procured by the Department of Defense. De 
St 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS iy 
Belt , Bre cebite ds" a ia pe 
As a result of our continuing review of package plants an addition- J 
al 68 plants were discontinued during calendar year 1959. These a 
plants contained 5,793 items of production equipment. This brought yy, 
the total of package pli nts discontinued since the start of the program fj; 
to 278 containing 23,425 tools. This reduction in plants is largely } 4; 
attributable to the material for which they were being held having ly 
been superseded by more modern types of weapons. 
Most of the production equipment which was contained in these > 
plants went into the general industrial equipment reserves from which s 
it isavailable for use in fulfilling current needs. \ 


During calendar year 1959 over 6,400 items of production equip- 
ment valued at close to $80 million were placed into use from this pool 
of idle, but not excess, equipment. This represents an even greater 
saving of procurement funds than the figures would indicate sinee 
the $80 million figure is based on the acquisition cost rather than the 
cost of similarnew equipment at today’s higher prices. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





Considerable emphasis has been placed on our examination of com- 
munication program requirements to obtain maximum use of existing 
facilities. In this effort, and in accordance with this committee's re- 
port on the fiscal year 1960 Defense appropriations bill, a DOD policy 
directive was issued and the Joint Chiefs of Staff developed a concept 
for the management and control of communications to assure maxi- 
mum integration of existing facilities which will lead toward the 
establishment of a common DOD worldwide communications sys- 
tem. Several plans for implementing this concept have been sub- 
mitted and are under review. Our review of the plans will be com- 
pleted in the near future. Tt is my view that you will find the result- 
ing plan will take into account this committee’s recommendations. 



















TRANSPORTATION 






Before discussing the specific transportation management programs, 
I would like to digress for a moment to discuss the assignment of 
single manager responsibiliti ies. The question has been raised recent: 
ly as to the propriety of making single manager assignments to @ 
military department. The question then leads into whether the as- 
signment is made on a logical basis, whether the assignments truly 
provide for integrated management of the service or commodity. and 
whether there is a civilian element in the man: igement of the single 
manager operations. 

In an effort to clear up these questions, I believe that the Military 
Traffic Management Agency operation is symbolic and a brief dis- 
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cussion of its organization and operations will answer the questions I 
have just enumerated. 

As you know, responsibility for the Military Traffic Management 
Agency was assigned to the Secretary of the Army. Single manager- 
ship for traffic management within the United States was assigned to 
the Army because it had the major interest within the Department _ 
Defense and a professional corps devoted to this specialized are 
Statistics used by the Hoover Commission Transportation T ate 
Force revealed that the Army tonnage at that time represented 49 
percent of the freight tonnage moved and almost 60 percent of dollars 
spent for line-haul material movements within the United States. In 
addition to freight movement the total number of Army passengers 
moved far outnumbered the other military department moves. I be- 
lieve you will agree that to neglect to use an established organiza- 
tion having been accustomed to managing the predominant Defense 
business in this field, would be subject to question. 

Even though the Military Traffic Management Agency is the as- 
signed responsibi lity of the Secretary of the Army, the headquarters 
staff of the Agency is manned by members of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Foree and career civil service personnel, The sti affing pattern for 
he five regional offices follows that of the headquarters office. Officers 
of the three military departments and civilian personnel are inter- 
spersed throughout the entire organization without regard to their 
designation but r: ather on the basis of their ability. 

The 1959 Military Traflic Management Agency’s budget was $6,105,- 
O00, I is note worthy that the ratio of administration costs continues 
to be only 1 percent of the funds administered by this Agency. You 

ill no doubt recall that the Hoover Commission in 1949 considered 
a2 percent ratio as an efficient measurement. 

There have been significant developments in the transportation area 
during the past year. 

A study on the “Role of Military Air Transport Service in Peace 
and War”? was completed. The report, along with a listing of ap- 
proved courses of action, was released only recently. We have copies 
of thus report if any of the committee niembers would like to have 
one 





1 ie report sets forth the present airlift situation as it relates to 
A'S and commercial carriers. The courses of action, approved 
the President, will facilitate a proper balance between the mili- 
wry and commercial airlift ¢ apability required to support the defense 
eds of the United States. Timely implementation of these courses 
of action will not only benefically serve our security interests, but they 
will also stimulate mode ‘nization and expansion of the commercial 
aircargo industry. It is our objective that full implementation of the 
‘ourses of action will be completed by the end of fiscal year 1963, ex- 
cept that relating to the complete modernization of MATS. By the 
end of that period, however, we do hope to be well into a sound pro- 
gram of modernization of MATS aircraft. 

Other actions taken within the past several months also have an 
important bearing on the overall airlift situation. The size of the 
Military Air Tr: ansport Service was frozen at its April 1959 level of 
capability. The MATS peacetime flying hour objective was reduced 
from 6 to 5 hours per day. Also three squadrons of C-97 type air- 
craft are being eliminated from the MATS inventory. Some of these 
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aircraft have already gone to Air National Guard units and the re- 
mainder will be out of MATS by the end of this fiscal year. The ac. 
tions taken within the past year and those which will be taken in the 


ments and the national interests. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, your statement has been very compre- 
hensive, interesting, and helpful. 





ACTION TAKEN ON COMMITTEE REPORT 





We will insert in the record a statement showing action taken on 
each of the committee recommendations concerning procurement in the 
report on the fiscal year 1960 bill. I believe you have that ready 
for us. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 
(The statement to be supplied follows :) 


RESPONSE TO HovusE REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 





House Report No. 408 (86th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 55 and 56) states the action 
that the committee believes should be taken by the Department of Defense to 
improve procurement and supply management. The following is the Depart 
ment of Defense view on each of the subjects concerned : 

1. Lack of specifications to procure by formal advertising.—The committee 
urges that vigorous effort be made “to eliminate the repeated negotiation of 
contracts with sole sources of supply for articles for which plans and specifica- 
tions suitable for formal advertising should be available.” Constant effort is 
being devoted to this problem. The defense standardization program currently 
has established operations underway in 450 of the total of 548 Federal supply 
classes of material. The program for fiscal year 1960 encompasses approxi- 


ensuing months will improve our airlift readiness position materially | 1 
and eliminate much of the contention relating to the routine opera- | s? 
tions of MATS. ™ 
In the ocean transportation, field, the Military Sea Transportation | 
Service during 1959 paid over $42.6 million for the use of commercial } con 
steamship services. This is a $24.8 million increase over fiscal year § sut 
1958 expenditures for these services. During the same period MSTS$ § 
total expenses decreased by $20 million from $434 million to $414 mil. § "’ 
lion. Further, a notable area of decrease was in cost-plus operation § ini 
of Government-owned ships which dropped by $19.7 million. ab 
gr’ 

CONCLUSION be 

mé 

In the short span of this statement it has been possible to cover only * 

a few of the numerous activities and accomplishments in the field de 
of defense logistics. The progress we have made and the plans in § » 
progress for further improvement are directed to three major con- — % 
siderations: . 
To take full advantage of benefits to be derived through con- § jt. 
solidation and integration of defense logistics systems and improve § 
existing practices which have proved to be effective. ni 
2. To provide a responsive supply and logistics operation which , 
meets the needs of all elements of the defense organization under its 4 
raried and changing operational activities. a 
3. To provide policy guidance which will produce the most effective § » 
coordinated working relations between the Department of Defense ) 
and all facets of the civilian economy, consistent with military require- ; 
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mately 5,700 individual projects, a vast majority of which are for the develop- 
ment or revision of military specifications for procurement purposes. In fiscal 
year 1959, over 2,000 military specifications were developed or revised and 
reissued to support procurement. 

The Department of Defense has in use today approximately 20,000 military 
specifications which have been developed under the standardization program. 
These are formal specifications which contain technical requirements, inspection 
requirements, performance requirements, packaging, shipping, etc. In addition, 
one of the highest forms of a specification is an engineering drawing. In. this 
connection, several million items in the military supply systems which are 
subject to procurement are covered by engineering drawings. A vast majority 
of these are for spare parts. In many cases, these drawings are not proprietary 
and, accordingly, can be used for multiple source procurement. 

The standardization program for fiscal year 1961 will require that work be 
initiated on the development of new specifications or revisions as necessary in 
about 4,000 project areas. The basic policy supporting the specifications pro- 
gram is to develop performance type specifications which inherently permit the 
broadest possible degree of competition. In addition, the military procurement, 
maintenance and operational people determine the priority of specifications 
development based upon anticipated procurement requirements. 

This problem has also been given attention in contracting for research and 
development. The Armed Services Procurement Regulation, section IX, part 2, 
prescribes the DOD policy on the acquisition of data; it was promulgated on 
October 15, 1958. ASPR provisions are normally effective 90 days after issuance, 
thus it has been in effect for approximately a year. 

The principal significance of this policy is that where a contract has as one of 
its principal purposes experimental, developmental, or research work, and calls 
for models of equipment or practical processes, the contractor is required to fur- 
nish for the price of the work all data resulting directly from the performance 
of the contract whether or not it would otherwise be “proprietary data.” He is 
also required to furnish all data necessary for reproduction or manufacture of 
the equipment or performance of the process which is developed. This provides 
a continuous input of engineering drawings which, of course, can be used to 
broaden the competitive base. 

2. Inefficiencies in letter contracts.—Both the misuse of letter contracts and 
the failure to promptly definitize them are pointed out in the report as “sloppy 
procurement practices.” 

In October of last year the attention of the military departments was again 
called to the displeasure of the committee with the record of outstanding letter 
contracts. We have since been advised that, despite the personal surveillance 
maintained by the Materiel Secretaries of the military departments over the 
execution of letter contracts, there has been a substantial increase in the number 
of such instruments outstanding on December 13, 1959, over the December 1958 
figures. The Air Force had 156, the Navy 1, and the Army 3 more than last year. 
(Tabulation attached.) However, considering the limitations placed on the use 
of letter contracts by our procurement regulations, we are convinced that suffi- 
cient controls exist and that the increase in the yearend statistics represents a 
valid use of this type contract. 

The letter contract is a vital procurement tool. It enables the military de- 
partments to buy time. When used properly, letter contracts permit defense 
programs to go forward without delay. With their use the Government avoids 
the untenable position of having to agree immediately on price, fees, profits, or 
other specific contract terms for the purchase of complex weapons systems, the 
characteristics of which may be in part or in whole unknown when the contract 
is signed. 

Our regulations still require that a written determination be made by a high 
level of authority before a letter contract is executed. Such determinations re- 
quire that (i) no other type of contract is suitable, (ii) negotiation of a definitive 
contract in sufficient time to meet the procurement need is not possible, and 
(iii) the interests of national defense demand that the contractor be given a 
binding commitment so that work can be commenced immediately. 

Sound judgment is being exercised in the use of letter contracts and their con- 
tinued use does not, in our opinion, warrant the criticism that they represent a 
poor procurement practice. 
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Letter contracts 


——— 
Number of letter Over 180 days Percentage Over 180 days 
contracts 

Dec. 31,, June | Dee. 31,) Dee. 31,| June | Dec. 31, Dee. 31,) June | Dee, 31, 

1959 | 30,1959] 1958 1959 | 30,1959) 1958 1959 | 30,1959) 1958 

Army 17 7 t 2 1 1 12 14 7 
Nav} 91 116 x 7 37 55 82 32 6] 
Air Force 386 253 230 124 37 68 32 15 x 
Overall DOD total 494 376 334 201 75 124 4] 20 a 


» 


3. Utilization of assets regardless of service ownership.—The committee wag 
of the opinion that the military services either cannot or will not see beyond 
the boundaries of their own supply inventories, therefore the Office of the Secre 
tary of Defense was urged to require the services to utilize each other's assets, 

The DOD has taken aggressive action not only to emphasize the utilization 
program but also to identify and remove obstacles impeding its effectiveness, 
This is borne out by the sharp increase in the utilization rate that has occurred: 
in fiscal year 1959 $1.2 billion, at acquisition cost, was so utilized compared to 
$0.6 million in fiscal year 1958. Major policies and exhaustive procedures have 
been developed and adopted by the DOD to continue and improve upon this 
progress by insuring that material excess to one military department will be 
made available for further utilization by another military department in lieu of 
new procurement. Last year, January 1959, the DOD issued Directive 4140.38 
relating to the transfer of DOD supply system inventories. Since then, this di- 
rective has become operational, and has contributed immeasurably to facilitating 
maximum utilization of DOD assets among and between the military depart- 
ments. Among other things, this directive provides the necessary fiscal proce 
dures required by the services to utilize aggressively all available assets before 
initiating new procurement actions. 

Also, on January 11, 1960, the DOD revised DOD Directive 4160.9 pertaining 
to the utilization screening of excess personal property. The revision embodies 
an improved program for expediting the screening and utilization of excess 
stocks and revises reimbursement procedures. Effective implementation of this 
program has been established at March 1, 1960. 

4. Inadequate use of formally advertised contracts.—The report implies that 
too many contracts have been negotiated due to “inadequate use of formally 
advertised contracts.” 

Formal advertising procedures in fiscal vear 1959 resulted in the award of 
283,000 contracts with a value of approximately $3.25 million. These contracts 
represented 13.5 percent of the total value of all military procurement awards. 

It is believed only fair to point out that statistics and percentages reflecting 
advertised versus negotiated procurement do not take into consideration the 
many areas where there is no alternative but to negotiate the procurement 
This was recognized in the enactment of the permissive exceptions in the Armed 
Services Procurement Act. Some of the exceptions relate to: 

(a) Small purchases (we negotiated 4.8 million individual transactions 
under $2,500 during fiscal vear 1959) : 

(b) Purchase of perishable subsistence supplies : 

(c) Maintaining planned producers under the industrial mobilization pro 
gram: 

(d) Contracts for research and development work: 

(ec) Purchase of complex weapons systems requiring a substantial initial 
investment in facilities ; 

(f) Purchase of modification kits and spare parts to equipment involving 
patented processes. 

Procurement by negotiation is not the execution of a contrect with one sup 
plier to the exclusion of other capable manufacturers. DOD policies require 
that the contracting officer secure price quotations from all such qualified sources 
of supplies or services as are deemed necessary to assure full and free con 
petition consistent with the procurement of the required military supplies 
services. 
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An exact measure of the extent to which there has been competition in all 
negotiated procurements is not currently available. However, representatives 
of the three services are actively pursuing a revision of procurement report- 
ing methods and are seeking some method by which we will be able to show 
the extent to which there is competition in negotiation. 

5. Use of inadequate cost information.—It is stated in the report that too 
frequently negotiations for fixed-price contracts are based on outdated and inade- 
quate cost information. The importance of making an intensive analysis and 
evaluation of price proposals and the methods and data used in their prepara- 
tion is emphasized, 

Negotiated pricing policy, contained in part 8, section III of ASPR was 
considerably revised on October 1, 1959. In addition, a new part 9, section 
lil, “Subcontracting Policies and Procedures” was added. Throughout these 
documents, the requirement is repeatedly stressed that contracting officers, prime 
contractors, and subcontractors utilize all current cost or pricing data; that 
contractors and subcontractors must disclose all such data to the Government 
contracting officer; and contractors must provide a certificate to the effect that 
this has been accomplished. Prime contractors must secure assurance, in turn, 
from their subcontractors that they, too, have considered all cost or pricing 
data and that such data is current, and must secure an appropriate certificate 
that this has been accomplished. The DOD standardized price redetermination 
clauses specifically require contractors to furnish statements of costs incurred 
ona current basis. 

6. Utilization of smaller industries and subcontracting by formal advertis- 
ing—The committee believes that action must be taken to see that proper utiliza- 
tion is made of smaller industries and that they are not absorbed or destroyed 
by the larger contractors. The committee also believes defense agencies must 
take positive steps promptly to insure the maximum use of unrestricted, formal 
advertised bidding and competition at all levels of the subcontracting tiers 

We can monitor Department of Defense contracts in the hands of our prime 
contractors to achieve maximum competition, and particularly maximum com- 
petition with small business firms, but we cannot force our contractors to pro- 
cure by formal advertising bidding. 

Specifically, negotiated pricing policy, contained in part 8, section III of ASPR 
Was considerably revised on October 1, 1959. In addition, a new part 9, section 
HI, “Subcontracting Policies and Procedures” was added. These changes and 
additions provide for greater guidance in the following respects : 

(a) “Make or buy” (written plan of the contractor of what he intends 
to manufacture and what he intends to buy by subcontract) has been 
considerably amplified to provide for the monitoring of contractor's “make 
or buy” decisions to assure that such programs are consistent with the 
best interests of the Government. The best interests of the Government 
include (1) reasonable pricing results, (2) assurance of quality and the 
achievement of the requisite technical performance, (3) suitable limitations 
upon the furnishing of Government industrial facilities, and (4) the achieve- 
ment of a proper small business and labor surplus program. 

Thus, our make or buy policy is designed to assure that large prime contractors 
do not unduly concentrate our work in their plants, affiliate plants or their 
favored subcontractors. 

(b) Review of subcontracting has been considerably amplified to provide 
for the monitoring of subcontracting to accomplish the same objective 
described above, in the following manner : 

(1) To the extent possible, the monitoring is to be accomplished in 
the pricing of the end item ; 

(2) If not possible to accomplish these ends in the pricing, it may 
be accomplished by the approval of the purchasing system of the con- 
tractor; or 

(3) It may be accomplished by requiring the contractor to secure 
the consent of the Government to the placement of individual sub- 
contracts under certain types of prime contracts. Under fixed-price 
incentive and redeterminable contracts, advance notification and Gov- 
ernment consent is generally required of every cost-type subcontract 
estimated to exceed $10,000 and of every other subcontract in excess 
of $100,0000; and, under cost-reimbursement type prime contracts, such 
notification and consent are required for all cost-type, time and material 
and labor-hour subcontracts and for all other subcontracts exceeding 
$25,000 or 5 percent of the estimated cost of the prime contract. 




































































































































































(c) The role of small business in subcontracting has been reemphasized 
and prime contractors and their subcontractors having contracts and sub. 
contracts over $1 million are now required to establish small business 
programs. Included within the tatter is the requirement to permit smaller 
businesses to compete for subcontracts. 

While we believe that the action taken complies with the spirit of the recom. 
mendations, we have adopted the following additional direction : 

“3-807.5(b). In the review of subcontracting there should be assurance 
that the contractors obtain competition, if available, from qualified sources 
in their award of subcontracts to the extent consistent with the procure. 
ment of the required. services or supplies. Contractors shall be required 
to undertake appropriate price analysis (see ASPR 3-807.3) in all significant 
subcontract transactions, and to undertake cost analysis (see ASPR 3-807.4) 
if competition is not available or does not yield reasonable subcontract 
prices. Where the contracting officer’s consent to subcontracts is required 
(see ASPR 3-903), price or cost analysis shall be required as a condition 
to such consent.” 

This is being codified into the ASPR at the present time. 

Reliability and quality control programs.—A triservice effort has resulted 
in a specific proposal to improve reliability by the expeditious interchange of 
component test data. Service approval of the proposal has been gained and im- 
plementing directions are being prepared. 

Increased number of letter contracts net definitized.—Despite the personal sur- 
veillance maintained by the Materiel Secretaries of the military departments 
over the execution of letter contracts, there was a substantial increase in the 
number of such instruments outstanding on June 30, 1959, over the June 1958 
tigures. The Air Force had 92, the Navy 44, and the Army 1 more than last year. 
However, considering the limitations placed on the use of letter contracts by 
our procurement regulations, we are convinced that sufficient controls exist and 
that the increase in the yearend statistics should not be cause for alarm. The 
yearend (fiscal year 1959) statistics do reflect commendable progress definitizing 
outstanding letter contracts. The percentage of those outstanding for more than 
180 days has dropped from 44 percent in 1957 to 20 percent in 1959. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts to definitize letter contracts promptly. However, even these 
actions may occasionally be delayed when it is determined to be in the interest of 
the Government. 

Utilization of existing assets—The Office of the Secretary of Defense has 
taken several policy steps which will improve utilization within the Department 
and within the Federal Government substantially in the next few years. On 
January 27, 1959, the Secretary of Defense issued DOD Directive 4140.13, “Poli- 
cies for the Transfer of DOD Supply Systems Inventories.” This directive, 
among other things, establishes criteria as to reimbursement requirements for 
inventories. As a matter of interest, all inventories in long supply are eligible 
for transfer between inventory managers on a nonreimbursable basis, irrespec- 
tive of the financing employed to acquire and hold the inventory involved. This 
one change has removed several of the complications which have existed in the 
past with respect to utilization. This policy has been implemented as of 
July 1, 1959. Procedures are now being developed to place this program on 4 
mechanized basis. 

Validity of cost information in contract negotiation—Negotiated pricing 
policy, contained in part 8, section III of ASPR was considerably revised on 
October 1, 1959. In addition, a new part 9, section III, “Subcontracting Policies 
and Procedures” was added. Throughout these documents, the requirement is 
repeatedly stressed that contracting officers, prime contractors, and subcontrac- 
tors utilize all cost or pricing data; that contractors and subcontractors must 
disclose all such data to the Government contracting officer; and contractors 
must.provide a certificate to the effect that this has been accomplished. 

Weapons system concept, utilization of smaller indiustries—While procurement 
officers can monitor Department of Defense contracts in the hands of prime 
contractors to achieve maximum competition, and particularly maximum com- 
petition with small business firms, they cannot assure by the procurement process 
that smaller industries “are not absorbed or destroyed,” nor can they force con- 
tractors to procure by ‘‘formal advertised bidding.” 

Weapons system concept, marimum use of competitive bid.—Specifically, nego 
tiated pricing, contained in part 8, section III of ASPR was considerably revised 
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on October 1, 1957. In addition, a new part 9, section III, “Subcontracting 
Policies and Procedures,” was added. These changes and additions provide for 


vreater guidance to procurement officers. 


Additional funds for Nike-Zeus—The Department of Defense is prepared 
to provide the committee with information regarding the utilization of Nike-Zeus 
funds. 

Timelag between idea and delivery.—Under an Army directive issued on 
March 23, 1959, certain weapons and equipment systems have been designated 
for special attention. These now include missiles, communication systems, sur- 
veillance drones, and certain Army aircraft. A system manager has been ap- 
pointed for each such system to integrate all the activities of the responsible 
technical services with respect to its timely design, development, procurement, 
and production. 

Procurement of small numbers of many types of naval aircraft—The numbers 
of models of aircraft procured by the Navy have been reduced substantially. For 
instance, there were 19 models procured in fiscal year 1959; 16 models in fiscal 
year 1960; and 12 models are requested in fiscal year 1961. 

Varimum utilization of shipyard inventories.—The Bureau of Ships has is- 
sued specific instructions to the shipyards covering the practice of reserving ma- 
terial and the improvement of the validity of inventories. Through special re- 
ports and on-site reviews, it has been determined that reservations of planned 
materials are being considerably reduced and that procedures for assuring the 
validity of inventories are being improved. 

MATS firm price contracts—The Department of the Air Force is currently 
using fixed price contracts to the extent possible for procuring MATS commer- 
cial augmentation airlift. At this time, fiscal year 1960 expenditures for MATS 
commercial angmentation can only be estimated. However, it is expected that 
fixed price contracts for this fiscal year will exceed those of fiscal year 1959 by 
approximately $10 million. 


PROFITS ON DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Last year we discussed in some detail the percentage 
of profits on defense contracts. What has been the trend in this 
respect since you were before us in 1960? 

Mr. McGuire. I think the trend on profits, per se, Mr. Chairman 
has been on about the same basis. I think we have made substantial 
progress, however, in getting into the area of more reliable costs, 
thereby taking away from the« contractor the opportunity to have what 
isin fact.a contingent profit, if you will, until somebody takes it away 
from him. 

This was an area that got a lot of attention from the committee 
last year. The certification I mentioned earlier in my statement, that 
his costs are up to date and reliable, is one element of this. There 
were several cases, as you know, brought out in GAO reports, where 
in pricing, and particularly subcontract pricing, the basis upon which 
the final prices were arrived at was not in retrospect as sound as it 
should have been. 

Mr. Manon. If you could insert any specific facts with respect to 
this question at this point, I wish you w ould. 

Mr. McGuire. I will be glad to, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

A marked decrease in contractors’ reported rate of profit before taxes and re- 


hegotiation has - evidenced in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 by a progressive 
reduction from 5.7 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 4 percent in fiscal year 1959. 
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This decrease is shown in the records of the Renegotiation Board from which 
the information presented below has been obtained : 


1959 


7. 500, 000, 000 $27, 100, 000, 000 


4.0 


Contractors are required to report to the Renegotiation Board their entire 
fiscal year ren votinble contract receipts or accruals over $1 million, prior to 
taxes and renegotiation. The renegotiable sales figures shown include totals of 
reports from prime contractors and subcontractors, so that, $1 of reportable 
prime contract business could result in $2 of reportable subcontract sales, 


EFFECT OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET BULLETIN ON COMMERCIiAL-INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITIES CF GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Manon. | would like to eall the attention of the committee 
and our witnesses to Bulletin No. 60—2 of September 21.1959. This 
bulletin is addressed by the Bureau of the Budget to heads of the 
Executive Department and esturblishments. Without obje ‘tion, it 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


VE OPFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 21, 1959. 


Rulletin No. 60 


To: The heads of executives departments and establishments. 
Subject: Commercial-industrial activities of the Government providing prod- 
ucts or services for governmental use. 

1. Purpose.—The purpose of this bulletin is (a) to clarify the application 
of existing policy regarding ccimpetition between the Government and private 
enterprise in the light of executive branch experience under Bureau of the 
Budget Bulletins Nos. 55-4 of January 15, 1955, and 57-7 of February 5, 
1957, and (b) to provide for the evaluation of all commercial-type enterprises 
not previously reviewed. To make this program more manageable, procedures 
have been designed to simplify reporting and to permit agencies to direct their 
major attention to those activities of greatest significance and budgetary im- 
pact. 

2. Policy.—It is the general policy of the administration that the Federal 
Government will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if such product or service can be pro- 
cured from private enterprise through ordinary business channels.’ 

3. Exrceptions.—Because the private enterprise system is basic to the American 
economy, the general policy establishes a presumption in favor of Government 
procurement from commercial sources. This has the twofold benefit of further- 
ing the free enterprise system and permitting agencies to concentrate their efforts 
on their primary objectives. However, in specific situations certain factors may 
make it necessary or advisable for a Government agency to produce goods or 
services for its own use. In these situations the burden of proof lies on the 


1“Commercial-industrial activitv * * * for its own use” ineludes the provision of 
services or products primarily for the use of a Government agency (whether the providing 
agency or other agencies), but excludes, for the purpose of this bulletin, activities pro- 
ducing a service or product primarily for the publie or agency employees. Also excluded 
are functions which are a part of the normal management responsibilities of a Government 
agency or a private firm of comparable size (such as accounting, personnel work, and the 
like). In determining whether an activity is “commercial-industrial”’ in nature and “can 
be procured from private enterprise through ordinary business channels,” reference may 
be made to the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office) Additional information about 
both source and ability of private enterprise to provide a product or service may be secured 
from the Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of Commerce. 
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agency Which determines that an exception to the general policy is required. A 
finding must be made that there are compelling reasons for Government pro- 
vision of a product or service before an exception is authorized. All relevant 
factors must be taken into account, including pertinent economic and social as- 
pects of public policy, even though they may not be the immediate concern of 
the agency or official directly responsible for the particular activity. 

Compelling reasons for exceptions to the general policy include national se- 
curity: relatively large and disproportionately higher costs; and clear un- 
feasibility. Each of these is discussed below. 

(a) National security: “National security” as a compelling reason for con- 
tinued Government ownership and operation of an activity is not meant to be 
all inclusive of all products or services with restricted classifications. Com- 
mercial contractors operating under proper security clearances and safeguards 
have been, and should continue to be, essential to the national defense effort. 
There are instances, however, when. for reasons of national security, an activity 
cannot be turned over to private industry. These activities may include, but 
are not necessarily limited to, functions which must be performed by Govern- 
ment personnel in order to provide them with vital training and experience 
for naintaining combat units in readiness. 

(b) Costs: Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procure- 
ment through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified 
only if the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found 
to be substantial and disproportionately large. In such cases, the costs of both 
Government operation and private procurement must be fairly computed and 
complete. The costs assigned to Government operation must cover all direct 
and indirect outlays, such as pay and other allowances for personal services and 
leave: contributions for retirement and disability: supplies; materials: trans- 
portation: warehousing; utilities; maintenance; repairs, and similar factors. 
Appraisal of elements not usually chargeable to current appropriations, such as 
depreciation, interest on the Government’s investment,’ the cost of self-insurance 
even though it is unfunded), and exempt from Federal, State, and local taxes * 
must also be made to the extent necessary to put the costs on a comparable basis. 
On the other hand, costs attributed to procurement from private sources must be 
computed on an equally fair and complete basis. They should be truly representa- 
tive of the lowest price the Government would pay for the quantity and quality 
needed, taking into account all applicable costs of the Government for such pro- 
curement, and costs of handling and delivery. 

The admissibility of relatively large and disproportionately higher costs as a 
possible Compelling reason for continued Government operation does not alter 
the general policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Government pro- 
curement from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement from more 
costly conumercial sources. For instance, it may be found to be in the publie in- 
terest to purchase the product or service, regardless of cost factors, in order to 
foster or maintain the development or growth of commercial production capa- 
bilities to meet ultimate governmental and nongovernmental needs at potentially 
lower costs. 

The existence of Government-owned Capital assets is not in itself an adequate 
justification for the Government to provide its own goods or services. The 
need for continued Government ownership or operation must be fully substan- 
tiated. In many instances, evaluation may show that excessive operating costs, 
obsolescence, replacement costs, or low rates of utilization make continued 
Government operation unwarranted and liquidation of the asset preferable. 
Similar examination should be made of any reasons that tend to substantiate a 
compelling need for continued Government ownership and operation. Even the 
operation of a Government-owned facility by a private organization through 
contractual arrangement does not automatically assure that the Government is 
not competing with private enterprise. This type of arrangement could act as a 





“Initial costs may be used for determining the value of the Government's investment. 
However, if the initial costs are no longer valid for purposes of a cost analysis, the esti- 
mated current fair market value may be used instead. 
_ After having determined the value of the Government’s investment in the activity, the 
interest cost should be computed by using the current average market yield of outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States having maturities comparable to the useful 
life of the item. 

* Benchmarks for estimating taxes may be obtained from tables 1 and 3, Statistics of 
Income 1956-57, Corporation Income Tax Returns, Publication No. 16, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Internal Revenue Service. 
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barrier to the development and growth of competitive commercial sources and 
procurement through ordinary business channels. 

(c) Clear unfeasibility: Certain products or services may be found to be 
clearly unfeasible to procure from private enterprise through ordinary businegs 
channels due to the fact that the product or service is: 

(1) Anintegrl function of the basic mission of the agency, or 

(2) Not available in the particular instance, nor likely to become avail. 
able commercially in the foreseeable future because of the Government's 
unique or highly specialized requirements or geographic isolation of the 
installation, or 

(3) Administratively impractical to contract for commercially. 

4. Scope of evaluation.—Each agency shall: 

(a) Make an evaluation and report of all its commercial-industrial activities 
not evaluated under Bureau of the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. This 
should include activities which are Government-owned, contractor-operated an 
those which were established after December 1956. 

(U) Report the current status of those activities which were evaluated pre. 
viously under Bulletin No, 55-4 or 57-7, including new starts established prior 
to December 31, 1956. 

To permit speedy evaluation of commercial-industrial activities warranting 
detailed review and analysis, agencies may indicate their intention to eliminate 
from all extensive evaluation those activities which must be continued, in whole 
or in part, because it is clearly unfeasible to procure the products or services 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels as defined in para- 
graph 3(c). 

When continued Government operation of an activity is determined to be 
mandatory in the public interest because of one of the compelling reasons 
enumerated in paragraph 38, such operation should be at a reasonable level of 
efficiency and economy. 

5. Prompt and orderly action in termination or curtailment.—<Activities which 
are not authorized as an exception to the general policy because of a compelling 
reason should be discontinued as soon as reasonably possible. Similarly, actiy- 
ities which are to be curtailed should have their operations reduced as speedily 
as possible. 

Each agency should exercise diligence in carrying out such actions in an 
orderly way and should proceed on a reasonable time schedule. Adequate notice 
should be given to the community and employees in advance of discontinuance 
or curtailment, and each agency should assist employees as necessary in finding 
other employment. Where statutory changes would be necessary to permit 
discontinuance or curtailment, the agency head should seek such changes 
promptly, submitting drafts of legislation or appropriation language, as may be 
required, to the Bureau of the Budget in the usual manner. 

6. Steps to be taken before establishing new activitics—No new commercial- 
industrial activity shall be started until the responsible official has made 4 
formal finding for the record that, due to one of the compelling reasons stated 
in paragraph 3, Government provision of the product or service is in the public 
interest. Proposed starts should be subjected to the same review outlined in this 
bulletin for the evaluation of existing activities.‘ 

7. Reports—The forms are designed for the evaluation of existing and newly 
established activities not evaluated previously, and to serve as a basis for re 
view of the current status of activities evaluated previously under Bulletins No. 
55-4 or 57-7. Instructions for subsequent progress reports will be issued ata 
later date. It is intended that future reporting will be limited generally t 
activities: (a) whose status has changed since their previous evaluation; (b) 
for which substantiating data on agency determinations have been requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget; or (c) which have been newly established since 
July 31, 1959. 

Three types of reports are to be submitted. Paragraphs 7A and 7B apply t 
commercial-industrial activities established prior to December 31, 1956. The 
total number of installations and activities in these summary and individual re 
ports should equal the total number of installations and activities listed in the 
Inventory of Certain Commercial-Industrial Activities of the Government,’ plu 


4 Establishment of new activities includes the establishment, acquisition, or reactivation 
of any commercial-industrial activity, regardless of the annual estimated cost or value ° 
the product or service. 

5 Issued by the Bureau of the Budget in May 1956. 
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those new starts previously reported to the Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with Bulletin No. 57-7. Any differences should be explained. 

Those commercial-industrial activities established during the period of Janu- 
ary 1957 through July 1959 are discussed in paragraph 7(c). 

(a) Summary evaluation reports of actions and decisions to discontinue, 
curtail, or continue commercial-industrial activities will be made according 
to exhibit GO-2A (copy attached), if the annual estimated cost or value of the 
product or service is less than $250,000. 

Part I applies to activities previously evaluated in accordance with Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. Part II applies to activities newly 
evaluated in accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2. 

(b) Individual evaluation reports of actions and decisions to discontinue, 
curtail, or continue comimercial-industrial activities will be made according to 
exhibit 60-2B (copy attached), if the annual estimated cost or value of the 
product or service is $250,000 or more. 

Part I applies to activities previously evaluated in accordance with Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletins No. 55-4 or 57-7. Part I] applies to activities newly 
evaluated in accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60—2. 

(c) Individual reports of commercial-industrial activities established from 
January 1957 through July 1959, regardless of the annual estimated cost or 
value of the product or service, will be made according to exhibit 60-2C (copy 
attached ). 

Two copies of each report shall be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
on or before December 31, 1959. Negative reports should be submitted if ap- 
propriate. Detailed substantiating data need not be submitted, but the agency 
should be prepared to justify its findings. 

No reports need be submitted for activities, other than transportation, con- 
ducted outside the States of the Union and the District of Columbia. 

Up to 50 copies of these report forms may be obtained from the Bureau of 
the Budget publications unit, code 113, extension 2333; if more copies are 
needed, the agencies should have them reproduced. 

(8) Delegation.—The agency head may delegate to officials within his agency 
his responsibility for decisions and findings on activities with an annual esti- 
mated cost or value of product or service of $1 million or less. In such Cases, 
the one to whom such authority has been delegated must sign the report. No 
delegation may be made to the official immediately responsible for producing 
the product or service. 

(9) Dissemination of policy —The agency head should take appropriate steps 
to insure that responsible officials in his agency are familiar with this bulletin 
and with the need for continuing review and evaluation. When neded, agency 
heads shall develop and issue specific instructions and criteria to supplement 
this bulletin. 

(10) Agency responsibility for continuing review.—Although this bulletin 
does not deal with products or services provided primarily to the public or 
agency employees, each agency shall keep such activities under continuing re- 
view and evaluation to determine if such products or services can be procured 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels. 

Similarly, although this bulletin calls only for action and reports on certain 
commercial-industrial activities conducted by the Government for its own use, 
agencies are expected to review all commercial-industrial activities on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

By direction of the President : 

MAURICE H. Stans, Director. 


Mr. Manon. Apparently one of the primary objects of this bulletin 
is to encourage the utilization of private enterprise in lieu of Govern- 
ment production efforts. What is your general understanding? 

Mr. McGuire. I think this is the basic objective. I might add fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion one of the other purposes of 
this bulletin is to make people face up to the facts: Do we need this 
facility or do we have the capability in industry? If we have the ca- 
pability in industry, be sure and use it first. 

This is a secondary phase of the bulletin. The first one, as you point 
out, is the attempt to establish a yardstick which will measure whether 
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or not the Government will in fact compete with the people who sup. 
port the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Some time ago representatives of various labor or- 
ganizations—American Federation of Labor and the CIO, I believe, 
among others probably—sent some material to the committee and re. 
quested that we give consideration to the effect of this directive. It 
seems to be the feeling of at least some of the labor organizations that 
this directive will be harsh and hurtful to employees who work in 
Government plants, that it will be expensive to the taxpayer, and that 
this is an attempt to project an idea which may sound good on the 
surface but which is not always practical. Are you aware of the views 
of Jabor organizations on this issue / 

Mr. McGuire. In general: I have heard about them, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manion. Have any of them discussed these matters with you? 

Mr. McGuire. No; they have not, with me personally. 

Mr. Manon. Is anyone in the room familiar with any presentation 
which may have been made to the Department of Defense with respect 
to this issue ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I will check this out to see if such a thing happened, 

(The information requested follows :) 

To the best of our knowledge, no complaints against the transfer of work from 
the Government to private industry have been received at headquarters of the 
military departments or the Office of the Secretary of Defense from national 
officials of the AFL-CIO. 

We have found that on this problem the constituent unions of the AFL-CIO 
and their locals take varying positions dependent upon their interests. 

For instance, the American Federation of Government Employees Union, 
which consists of Federal Government workers, have generally objected to the 
withdrawal of work from Government activities. Likewise, for example, those 
locals of the Machinists Union representing Federal Government workers 
will also object. 

Yet, on the other hand, national unions or locals representing workers in the 
industrial field will be found to be equally active in protesting against govern- 
mental competition with private enterprise. 

Mr. McGuire. May I volunteer this comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McGuire. This committee is vitally interested in the basic 
obiective of this bulletin, and whether we take off the Government 
rolls some of these facilities which may be marginal to our needs, 
particularly where we have in industry the same capability. 

The only way we are ever going to get the national debt down is to 
reduce some of the demands for Government money. Otherwise we 
are going to continue to pay interest on these things. 

As I see it as a taxpayer, the interest factor is one of the things that 
is swallowing us up, and I think it gives this committee a great prob- 
lem, too. 

Mr. Manon. Where did Bulletin 60-2 originate ? 

Mr. McGuire. 60-2 came out of a Cabinet discussion. It is not 
new. 60-2 is a reemphasis on a program that goes back, I believe, 
to 1955. It is not new. The emphasis is new because over a period 
of time there was too much attention being paid for example to dry 
cleaning establishments when the big costs in this program were It 
some of the very big industrial establishments. This should be 
analyzed and looked at squarely. It is an updating of the past direc- 
tives, with greater emphasis put on the larger facilities. 
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Mr. Manon. This must be regarded as very important and very 
sensitive, else it would not have been discussed at a Cabinet meet- 
ing. 

Mr. McGutre. Mr. Chairman, I was not at the Cabinet meeting so 
I cannot discuss this with you with any degree of accuracy, but “the 
history of this program is one which has h: ad Presidential ‘attention. 
The people responsible for the issuance of the document are the people 
in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this idea was not generated, insofar 
as you know, in the Department of Defense itself primarily ? 

Mr. McGuire. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon, I think we are all interested in free enterprise and we 
are opposed to socialism in business, so to speak, but it seems to me 
that this sort of directive would have to be applied with great care. 
We already have placed it in the record, but 1 would like to read a 
few portions of it. 

2. Policy: It is the general policy of the administration that Federal Gov- 
ernment will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial activity to provide 
a service or product for its own use if such product or service can be procured 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels. 

It would be hard to find much wrong with that. 

3. Exceptions: Because the private enterprise system is basic to the American 
economy, the general policy establishes a presumption in favor of Government 
procurement from commercial sources. This has the twofold benefit of further- 
ing the free enterprise system and permitting agencies to concentrate their ef- 
forts on their primary objectives. 

Over under section 3, if you want to call it that, paragraph B, with 
respect to costs, I read the following to which I wish to call your § spe- 
cial attention : 

Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement 
through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified only if 
the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to 
be substantial and disproportionately large. 

Then reading further: 


Appraisal of elements not usually chargeable to current appropriations, such 
as depreciation, interest on the Government’s investment, the cost of self- 
insurance, and so forth. 

Now, on page 3 I note a brief excerpt which I will quote somewhat 
out of context: 

Even the operation of a Government-owned facility by a private organization 
through contractual arrangement does not automatically assure that the Govern- 
ment is not competing with private enterprise. 

I turn now to the penultimate page of this bulletin and read a 
paragraph labeled No. 6: 

_ The compelling reason(s) that Government provision of the product or service 
is in the public interest should be stated in the following terms: national se- 
curity; increased costs (increased costs must be relatively large and dispro- 
portionately high in accordance with paragraph 3B of Bulletin No. 60-2), or 
clearly unfeasible. The specific reason the product or service is clearly unfea- 


sible to procure from private enterprise through ordinary business channels 
should be cited from paragraph 3C of Bulletin No. 60-2 * * *, 


It seems to me this is a rather far-reaching bulletin, and a rather 
far-reaching policy statement. What is your opinion as to the effect 
of this circular on Defense procurement costs ? 


52246—60—pt. 5——41 
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Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, I actually do not think that in the 
aggregate this will be a material factor in Defense procurement costs, 
I must admit that if we do not take into consideration the cost of 
maintaining a Government-owned building and equipment and a lot 
of the other costs that indirectly must be supplied by the Govern- 
ment, the defense dollars will have to increase in that field. 

However, from the point of view of the Treasury, I do not really 
believe that this will increase our costs in the long run. This is not 
a new program; it has been around here as long as I have been around 
here. I personally think that if this program is carried out, the 
aggregate costs to the Treasury, to the taxpayer, will be less because 
I think we will not get into these areas or try to maintain facilities 
already in these areas that in fact we should not be in from an effi- 
ciency point of view. 

We might be trying to maintain a whole operation when, in fact, at 
any one time we might only need 15 or 20 percent of the output, and 
commercial industry could take care of that for us. 

Mr. Manon. What is your opinion with respect to the effect of this circular 
on defense procurement costs? If one of the services goes out to buy some 
thing, will this tend to increase what they pay for it or not? 

Mr. McGutrre. I think in certain cases this can be true, that it will 
cost more in current dollars. Obviously, if we do not charge to the 
defense budget full costs of doing the operation internally and we have 
a commercial price that, after we put our overhead and depreciation in, 
would then be equal, we will have to pay that much more out of the 
current defense dollars. 

Mr. Manon. I think we all agree weshould not build defense plants 
to do business that can reasonably be done by private enterprise. I 
am thinking now of installations that are already in existence and are 
already in operation. Do you think we ought to close them down just 
in the name of principle when it will cost us more money to close them 
down and do the business elsewhere ? 

Mr. McGuire. Asa general principle, I do not think we should, with 
that as the only reason. 

On the other hand, where we have an installation that is, for exam- 
ple, being operated at a very low rate of efficiency and there is a capa- 
bility to do this operation in commercial industry, it seems to me there 
is prima facie evidence that the real economy is to get out of this busi- 
ness and utilize what industry has which can take care of our minimum 
needs, rather than try to maintain a plant that has a potential for the 
maximum needs. 

Mr. Manon. What effect is this directive going to have on the use 
of Government facilities ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I think it should sharpen up our approach to the use 
of Government facilities. Right now where there is any new start, 
we give it a very careful appraisal. My opinion is that it is the only 
way we have of keeping the use of Government-owned facilities under 
control and at a minimum. What I am trying to say is it will get us 
out of the marginal areas. It is the only way I know that this com- 
mittee can be assured that if somebody has a bright idea that he wants 
to promote, he won’t necessarily be in this business. 

Mr. Manon. You think, then, it would slow down any venture and 
that is what it would do to present operations / 
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Mr. McGuire. It is going to make us take a very hard look at the 
present ventures as to whether or not they are essential and whether 
in reality they are saving money by doing it in their own plant. 

Mr. Marron. What is your opinion as to the effect of this circular 
on the extent of work in Government plants prior and subsequent to 
this circular and the effect on employment in Government installa- 
tions ? 

Mr. McGuire. It is obvious that if as a result of this circular we 
decide to close down a plant, there will be less Government employ- 
ment asa result. However, I would point out to you that the circular 
itself, while it has pointed out the emphasis in this field, is simply a 
yardstick of how you do this. 

" There will be a lot of plants closed anyhow, because we do not 
have a further need for them. 

Mr. Forpn. Does this program or policy mean that a Government- 
owned plant which is unsuccessful under this yardstick, it being a 
marginal operation, could be disposed of as a Government facility at 
some future time and wiped off the books as an asset sold to private 
enterprise ? 

Mr. McGuire. That would be the end result. 

You are familiar, Iam sure, Mr. Ford, with the procedure for doing 
this. It is put into the hands of GSA which has the legal respon- 
sibility for disposing of these properties, and other Government agen- 
cies, if they have a need for this facility, would pick it up. They have 
tojustify it to Mr. Floete. 

Candidly, this saves the expenditure of other funds for new build- 
ings for those people, but if there is not a valid Government need, the 
plant would be sold and we would then have that amount of money 
go back to the Treasury. 

As I look at it as a businessman, this is one way you retire your 
debt; get rid of the unnecessary things that were necessary when we 
built them, but when the need no longer exists, do not hold them but 
get rid of them. 

Mr, Forp. Does this policy or program take in all Government- 
owned facilities, such as industrial plants, and military installations 
that have some industrial] facilities? 

The point I am trying to get clear in my own mind is, does it 
take in a plant that was built in world War IT or during Korea, as 
well as a facility that is an adjunct to an existing military facility ? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes: I think it will take in both. 

Of necessity, this would not involve the closing down of the basic 
military establishment. There might be other needs for the physical 
property itself, but we might get out of this business. 

I would point out to you gentlemen that in many of our Govern- 
ment operations, we do not have a system such as industry has of 
allowing for depreciation on tools and plant as a replenishment factor 
to keep these facilities up to date. 

Mr. Manon. We have here representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and they have heard this discussion. I think we are en- 
titled to have the views of the three services on this issue, the pros 
and cons, and as to how they feel personally, or their services feel, 
with respect to Bulletin No. 60-2. 

Mr. McGuire. I think Mr. Feucht could speak to that. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to have any further pros and cons on this 
issue you might have. 

Mr. Feucur. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 60-2 has been a matter 
we have discussed at quite some length. The implementation of it 
has not been proceeded with as yet, as we have not arrived at any 
firm conclusion on its contents. 

I think that about covers our position in the matter at the present 
time. 

Mr. Manon. This directive or bulletin was promulgated several 
months ago and if this were such a good idea, it would seem that the 
Army would have already moved into this picture in order to accom. 
plish these worthy objectives. 

Mr. McGuire. They did not receive the directive until the 30th of 
November, I understand. 

Mr. Manon. You actually knew of it, of course, I assume, long prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Feucut. To the best of my knowledge, I did not know of it 
personally. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that this would have been common 
knowledge among the top echelons of the Pentagon long before it was 
made official. 

What about that, Mr. McGuire ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, as I stated to you, this bulletin isa 
reiteration, reemphasis and clarification, if you will, of past bulletins 
relating to this subject that go back to 1955. I do not have at hand 
the date of the new bulletin. 

Mr. Manon. September 20. 

Mr. McGuire. Gr thereabouts. 

We have, in Defense, a little different problem than some of the 
other executive agencies in Government. We asked if we could work 
out with the Bureau of the Budget the mechanism for carrying on 
this whole project. 

The Materiel Assistant Secretaries, as soon as we got the revised 
status of this bulletin, were told about it and the implementing mech- 
anism, as soon as it was worked out, was given to them. I think that 
was in October or thereabouts. 

Mr. Feucut. The 30th of November. 

Mr. McGuire. In the interim, there were discussions about the 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. They knew about this shortly after the 21st of Sep- 
tember, I would assume. 

Mr. McGuire. I would, too. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to hear any comments you might have, 
General. 

General McMorrow. I think the problem here, Mr. Chairman, was 
that in transmitting Bureau of the Budget 60-2 to the Department of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget acknowledged that there were cer- 
tain special problems within the Department of Defense and the im- 
plementation of this bulletin, within the Department of Defense, 
would depend on instructions to be given by the Department of 
Defense. , 

Mr. McGuire has indicated that in attempting to arrive at a posi: 
tion relating to the implementation of this bulletin, during the period 
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after receipt of the bulletin and prior to the 30th of November, dis- 
cussions were held with the materiel secretaries of the three services 
and when a position was reached in the Department of Defense, the 
bulletin was then transmitted with certain implementing instructions 
on the 80th of November. 

Very obviously, however, all of the questions that might arise under 
this bulletin as to its specific application to a particular procurement 
could not be covered in these general instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Consequently, we have found it necessary to ob- 
tain additional guidance in certain cases from Mr. McGuire’s office. 

Mr. Maron. You have many industrial operations in the Army, 
do you not ? 

General McMorrow. Yes, sir; we have found particularly in— 
what I might call the specialty munitions area—that there are many 
items which are not commonly supplied by commercial enterprises. 
I might mention, as extreme examples, bacteriological warfare agents, 
high explosives which are not used in commercial mining operations, 
and this type of product. 

We have found it necessary in the past to maintain manufacturing 
installations so that we could quickly build up a production output 
of this type of item in time of emergency. 

Mr. Manon. You have used extreme examples. 

Do you have some examples that are not quite so extreme ? 

General McMorrow. Yes, sir; I think that in certain types of ve- 
hicles that industry does not commonly produce them and we have 
also found it necessary to furnish extensive facilities for the produc- 
tion of that type item. 

Mr. Manon. Is there some apprehension in the Army that the 
full implementation of this bulletin might have serious reprecussions 
on Army programs. 

General McMorrow. I believe that Mr. McGuire has already ac- 
knowledged that application of this bulletin might possibly increase 
the costs of a specific program for the Defense budget. 

As Mr. McGuire pointed out, in his opinion there are other bene- 
fits accruing which might make more money available in the De- 
fense budget. I think in this area we will have to rely on guidance 
from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it would be wise to close down quite the 
number of the ordnance operations you have and let this work out to 
private enterprise? Do you think you can live with that kind of 
asituation ? 

What is the general thinking in the Army on that issue ? 

General McMorrow. In this particular area, sir, I do not believe 
that decisions have been reached. 

Mr. Manon. That is not my question. 

General McMorrow. Sir, I am leading up to an answer to the 
question. 

The bulletin allows a great deal of latitude in the determination of 
the type of activity which may be continued. We have certain ac- 
tivities, such as arsenal activities, that we regard as being within the 
mission of the Army and a specific exemption which has been per- 
mitted under this bulletin is an activity which is specifically within 
the mission of the agency, and may be continued. 
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We would be apprehensive if this type of activity were discon- 
tinued. 

However, we have no reason to believe at this time that there would 
be any arbitrary or unreasonable decisions made. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that there will be meaningful and sub- 
stantial results insofar as the Army is concerned ? 

General McMorrow. Yes, we feel that it will be applied to our 
current procurements and that these may bring about substantial 
results. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of results ? 

General McMorrow. It may raise our prices, for example. Hovw- 
ever, this is all in the conjectural area at the moment because we have 
no experience, as yet, in operating under this bulletin. We are pres- 
ently proceding with some procurements under which we will obtain 
some data, but at the moment we cannot say that the procurement will 
be substantially more costly under one method of procurement than 
under another. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Clexton, you are an old hand at this business, 
And you, no doubt, are quite familiar with this bulletin. Will you 
give us the benefit of your judgment, pro and con ? 

I am now talking to you as a uniformed man as opposed to a civilian 
leader in the Navy. 

Admiral Crexton. Mr. Chairman, in 1955, we started on this pro- 
gram to look into the various commercial-industrial actvities which 
we had in our Naval Shore Establishment. We looked over about 
900 activities. They were of the variety of paint shops, rope walk, 
dry cleaning, laundry type, and many of these were eliminated. 

We are now getting the commercial work done in the towns where 
our stations are located. 

Mr. Manon. Has that been, on the whole, a rather helpful thing! 

Admiral Crexron. Yes, I believe the program was in accordance 
with the feelings of the Members of the Congress and our own feel- 
ings. Certainly Defense policy was indicated that way. When we 
received this No, 60-2 bulletin we first went to the Department of 
Defense and they cleared up the policy on it. In order to know 
the scope of the program, the first thing we had to do was to take an 
inventory of the commercial-industrial facilities in the Navy. 

On the ist of January 1960 the Navy started to take an inventory 
of the items we thought might be indicated in Bulletin No. 60-2. This 
will take us quite some time. In order to get the information neces- 
sary, you have to obtain a very comprehensive report on each activity. 
I do not believe that any of the items that are closely associated 
with the military operation of the Navy will be affected by this bul- 
letin. If they were, I certainly would be dead against them and I 
am sure the whole Navy would, too. 

Let me tell you what I mean: I am talking about the tidewater ship- 
yards and the overhaul and repair departments. In my estimation, 
without these 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt? 

When you say “items,” you mean facilities? 

Admiral Ciexton. Facilities. 

Without these industrial facilities available to the Navy at all times, 
we could not mount out a fast operational movement of any sort. We 
could not have gone to Lebanon and completed a first-class job. 
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We could not have gone to the Pacific, to Taiwan, without the use 
of these facilities just prior to our movement. 

They are essential to the military operation of the Navy. 

I do not believe this bulletin, No. 60-2, is intended to eliminate those 
particular facilities. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to ask you specifically about ship- 
yards, aviation repair and overhaul facilities, ordnance plants, and 
Marine Corps clothing plants. 

Will you lay it on the line as to whether or not you want to do 
that work by contract or whether you think it is feasible to do it by 
contract? What effect do you think this directive should have on it, 
not what it will have, but what effect would it have if it is applied 
to these areas ? 

Admiral Crexton. I think that Mr. McGuire’s statement covered 
my thoughts on this. If we had a plant that was manufacturing an 
item which we did not need any more, the Navy actually would, in 
surveying that plant, finally come up and say, “We do not need this 
any more, and do not want it.” 

Mr. Manon. Can you be a little more specific? Do you think you 
ought to close down this Marine clothing plant and let this out to 
private industry? They could do it under certain circumstances. 
What do you say ? 

It is run by the Government ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

General McMorrow. Perhaps I can answer that for the Army. 

The installation we are discussing is the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Clothing Plant, an Army installation, Mr. Mahon. We would 
not want to close the Philadelphia Quartermaster Clothing Plant, 
nor do we regard the primary mission of the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Clothing Plant as being the production of clothing per se. 
We have traditionally placed by far the greatest percentage of all 
clothing procurement, at least 90 percent annually, with industry. 
However, in order to prepare specifications and other data required by 
industrial concerns in order to compete for contracts to furnish 
clothing to the Government, we find it necessary to have personnel 
who are familiar with the actual making of clothing. This is the 
primary mission of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Clothing Plant. 

Mr. Manon. Tf you are going to keep these plants open, you have 
to put work in them even though you could contract it out to private 
enterprise ; is that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Ciexton. You are now speaking of the shipyards and 
the overhaul shops? 

_ Mr. Manon. I am speaking of any of them. I want to get a serv- 
lee Viewpoint on that matter. 

Admiral Ciexton. You certainly should operate them if they are 
eflicient, and you should operate them to an efficient limit. If there 
is need for more than your plant can manufacture, then you put out 
the remainder to commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

— McGuire. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could help you on 
that ? 

One of the things we worked out with the Bureau of the Budget 
was the necessity of keeping the establishments at. an efficient level 
of operation. The Bureau of the Budget has recognized in the 
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case of Defense that if we keep the establishments, we will run them 
on an efficient basis, I think this was never quite spelled out and 
recognized before. ‘This is a very positive and good businesslike 
approach. 

As you know, Mr. McNeil was very insistent that this consideration 
be given. 

Mr. Suepparp. Might I interject at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you applying the same psychology of determina- 
tion to the Naval Weapons Plant ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think the other point that has not been brought out 
here, Mr. Sheppard, is that the determination basically as to whether 
you are going to keep these things is in the services. We have dele- 
gated this responsibilty, I believe, to the Secretaries. 

The “new sts mt determinations are made by the Secretary of De 
fense, but the Navy Weapon Plant question is in the hands of the 
Navy. 

I have, frankly, tried to stay out of it. 

Mr. SHerparp. I am not quarreling with the Navy, but with the 
time element involved and the outside group of civilians for the pur- 
pose of telling you how to run your own business. 

That was publicly announced in the press and my question is, why 
was it necessary to go to that extent to decide something that should 
have been decided by vou? 

Mr. McGuire. I think the Navy will have to answer that. 

Mr. Minne. Mr. Sheppard, the reason for that was that we started 
this review of our seven ordnance plants before this budget came out. 
We are also reviewing the 11 shipyards and we developed a great deal 
of data, but before we took a position that would involve the liveli- 
hood of a great many people, if we decided on closing down some of 
these 7 plants, we felt that our decision should be fortified by some 
outside people. 

This group is serving without compensation. One of them is Ad- 
miral Noble who isa former Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. Their 
report is due probably next week and we will then sit down and 
decide regardless of the Bureau of the Budget circular whether we 
need and can afford seven ordnance plants. 

Unquestionably, we need some. I visited five of the seven myself 
and we get situations where one of the laboratories develops something 
and they vant 5 prototypes made, or 10 prototypes made. All of the 
stuff is made by hand and if you tried to put that out in commercial 
sources, the prices you would pay would be fantastic. 

There is no question but what there is some residual need for some 
of these plants but whether it is all seven, I cannot say until we get 
this additional information. 

Mr. Suepparn. In this instance, there would not be any political 
heat? Would that be a factor in your consideration ? 

Mr. Mitnz. No, Mr. Sheppard. I think our decision will be made 
entirely on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the feeling that probably you can reduce 
your number of ordnance plants, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Mrunr. I think, Mr. Mahon, yes. We closed one in Pocatello, 
Tdaho, and I anticipate that we will, yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this program aimed primarily at industrial facilities 
which are owned, but which are not a part of, or an adjunct to, a 
military installation, or is the program broader ? 

The reason I ask that is that we all know that the Government owns, 
having built them in World War II or Korean war, a number of 
purely industrial facilities which have been maintained by having 
certain contractors use them for the production of items of. one sort 
or another. 

Is this going to have a greater effect in that area than it will in 
the broad area ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I think that it will have a greater effect in this area 
than in the broad area. I think the program encompasses the whole 
broad area. 

Let me put it this way: It is easier to evaluate a single, contractor- 
operated industrial plant which is in competition, we will say, with 
John Smith & Co. that makes the same product. There is no really 
great problem there, but when you get into some of the fringe areas, 
there you have the difficulty. Some of these fringe items are tied in 
with the military mission that has been spoken of here. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have an inventory dollarwise, or otherwise, of 
these industrial facilities that would fall into this category ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think that is one of the basic benefits that will come 
out of this. We will have such an inventory that is up to date, an 
analysis of it. 

Mr. Forp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OstertaG. May I ask one question at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is this program confined strictly to industrial plants 
or does it apply to all real property ? 

Mr. McGutre. I do not want to mislead you in my answer, Mr. 
QOstertag; I would say it applies to all real property that is in the 
manufacturing kind of a business, and utilized for that purpose. 

Mr. Osrertac. Not just land ? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think the land per se is the target here. The 
criterion is, are we providing something that is available and can be 
obtained in commercial business? For instance, in the MATS study, 
that was a consideration, obviously, of the commercial capabilities of 
the airlines 

Mr. Manon. You are principally interested here, Mr. Secretary, in 
commercial operations ? 

Mr. McGume. I think that is it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you think that you will reduce your 
overhaul and repair within the Navy and contract out more of that 
work? You have closed your shop at the Corpus Christi Naval Base. 
Are you going to conduct more of that program or use Government 
plants? 

Mr. Miune. We are reviewing each of them just as we are the ship- 
yards. Weare going beyond that and reviewing all of our technical 
laboratories. 

Weare re-surveying all of our technical laboratories. 

Mr. Manon. You think you will probably make some reductions in 
those areas ? 
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Mr. Mitne. Our study has not gone far enough to really give you 
an answer. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any feeling about that ? 

Mr. Mune. I think there is a likelihood we will: or will do some 
consolidating at least. 

Mr, Manon. Admiral Clexton, do you have any comment on that? 

Admiral Ciexton. I think we will retain as many of these establish- 
ments I mentioned before, such as the shipyards, overhaul plants, ete, 
as we need for the size of the Navy as being essential to our military 
operations. 

Mr. Manon. The key words being “for the size of the Navy”? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Many Members of Congress have discussed with me 
some of these issues, and included in that group is Mr. O’Hara from 
Michigan. They raised such questions with me as, what is the 
statutory basis for this action ? 

Mr. McGutre. Mr. Mahon, I never had that question put to me and 
I do not know. I do not believe, as far as I have heard the matter dis- 
cussed, there is any question of the statutory authority on this. I do 
not know of any, at any rate. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. I think there is such a statute, but I cannot cite 
it to you. I would be glad to get it for the record. 

That statute covers the question of both acquisition and disposition 
of Government facilities, including real estate. I assume that statute 
would be the basic authority on which these decisions would hinge. 

Mr. Manon. If you wish, you can expand on that for the record and 
check very carefully the accuracy of your statement with respect to 
this matter. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution vests in Congress the power 
over the disposal of Government property, and, accordingly, in connection with 
any disposal of such property, there must be a statute authorizing it. The 
basic statutory authority today for the disposition of Federal property which is 
surplus to the needs of Federal agencies is the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended (Public Law 152, 81st Cong.). As 
a result, if it is determined under Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2 and the 
DOD commercial and industrial activities review program that a facility need 
no longer be retained by the Government, it would normally be disposed of 
under that authority following utilization screening with other agencies. To 
be distinguished from this situation, however, is one where, in connection with 
the management of the operations of a department, an activity at a particular 
installation or facility is determined to be no longer necessary but the installa- 
tion or facility (the real and personal property) may be retained for other ac- 
tivities. Such a determination might result under the review program pre 
scribed by Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2. In this case, there would be 
no disposal of property and utilization of the Federal Property Act for that pur- 
pose would not be necessary. 

Mr. Manon. What is the justification for adding to the proposal 
of a contractor bidding for the use of Government- owned facilities, 
fictional costs, such as depreciation, interest on Government operation, 
and so forth, as well as exemption from Federal-State taxes, and all 
of those things ? 

Does that make sense to you? 

Mr. McGorre. It does to me. 
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Otherwise, there is no way to get down to the true basis of what 
this is costing us. 1 admit we do not pay depreciation out of current 
cash, so eventually we have to go out and buy new equipment to keep 
the plant up, in “Maintenance and operations” accounts. 

This question as to whether we can do it cheaper in fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, will never be answered until we analyze these cost factors. 

In my opinion, there are many facets to this and every case is dif- 
ferent, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Manon. I have asked Army representatives, both civilian 
and military, questions and also the Navy. The Air Force is not 
as heavily anaied in this matter, I believe, Mr. Taylor, as the other 
two services. 

Mr. Tayxor. No, sir; we do not have any ordnance plants or ship- 
yards or anything of that sort. 

All of our production plants are contractor-operated. We do not 
operate any of our own and we are therefore not involved in it as 
such. 

We do have maintenance facilities and depots and we try to keep an 
ability to respond to our requirements in those areas and split the 
work between ourselves and the contractors. 

We do that on the basis of national security. We feel that we must 
be responsive to our critical problems in our depots. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM ON ECONOMY OF THE COUNTRY 


Mr. Chairman, I hate to request this but as you now I have a con- 
flict of two committees meeting at once this afternoon, 

For what it is worth, if anything, I would like to point out for the 
record that I hope the services will stand firm, certainly in every 
area Where there is a need for the service to retain these activities or 
carry out these programs for its own interests. 

While this announcement of this administration policy is correct, if 
that is the policy, the Congress also has authority, certainly in the 
area of making these determinations. 

It has been said that one of the biggest problems throughout history 
has been the fact that we could not take profit out of war. It is my 
opinion that the administration, with some tacit approval by Congress, 
has let those people who formerly, or normally, would be helping 
Congress hold down costs, get cut in on the operation of the military 
and make money out of military spending. 

The military has never produced for sale to the public so these 
private enterprises with which they say they do not want you compet- 
Ing, you never did compete with. What they mean is that they want 
you to let them have the business. It has gotten so that just about 
every area of the country is getting cut in where they normally would 
be helping you, and they are no longer interested in that, but in- 
terested in getting contracts. 

As evidence of the ability of our citizens to get cut in and take over 
and sell, you are declaring, according to our investigators’ report, $8 
to $10 billion worth of supplies surplus to your needs each year. 

Taking that into consideration, all of this is not gravy for industry 
because, as you sell that surplus at greatly reduced prices, it, in turn, 
affects private enterprise by having this surplus thrown on the market. 
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I think we have reached some ridiculous proportions when the Gov- 
ernment furnishes everything in the world and builds up big profits 
for some of these corporations organized for the purpose of cutting 
in on our business. I think it has reached ridiculous proportions in 
some areas. 

I will not take further time on this, but we have been told in 
times past that no longer can the services bake bread. This has now 
gone to where we wonder if you can fight a war if you get beyond 
the delivery point of the local bakery. 

The Bolling Field Air Force is served by a caterer. Of course, 
nobody wants to do kitchen duty, but what are they going to do when 
they get beyond the Washington area? 

My statement is that this may be administration policy, but in the 
prosecution of it you are contributing greatly to this 4 to 7 percent 
inflation which you are feeling. Your own folks have testified to 
this committee that if you got the same amount of money each year, 
it would go 4 to 7 percent less distance because of the constant in- 
creasing costs. 

I appreciate the chairman giving me an opportunity to express these 
views here, and I could document them with many, many statements 
made before this committee. 

I make this statement here just to keep my own position clear in 
the hope that it might strengthen the services in fighting hard to hold 
onto those things you ought to hold onto, and can do better. 

Again, this private enterprise is not trying to keep you from com- 
peting. You never did sell to civilians. What they are doing very 
effectively is getting cut in on it at tremendously increased costs to the 
Government, and could well lessen your sufficiency in time of emer- 
gency. However, I think some of them are being affected in the long 
run when you throw all of this surplus back on the market. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. To some extent, I agree with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. However, I think the record should also be clear that, in cer- 
tain areas where there are Government installations, local interests 
seem to have the same interest in maintaining the existence of those 
Government-owned facilities and the production of military equip- 
ment from them, regardless of whether or not they are needed or 
essential. 

They have the same attitude, it seems to me, as the gentleman al- 
leges that industry has. 

Mr. Wurrren. I appreciate the gentleman’s statement and that 
could be. The services throughout the history of the country have 
usually been looked toward as being as self-sufficient as time of emer- 
gency might require. I do not condemn the services for trying to hold 
onto these things that you have done for yourselves very effectively, 
because when you get dependent on outside contractors and then have 
to ride through the type of regulations that we, in effect, write around 
your operations, properly, it is quite natural that the services would 
want to do that directly and which circumstances might require they 
do ina hurry. 

I do not condemn the services for the attitude that my friend from 
Michigan indicates they have. 
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Mr. Forp. I do not condemn the services as much as I do the local 
people in the area where the local facility is that the Government 
owns. 

They seem in some cases to be proponents of continued production 
regardless of need. 

fr. Wuitten. I would think that is true. That is one of the 
dangers we face. 

As I said, many times just about every district and every State and 
every labor union and every stockowner is getting a cut out of pres- 
ent expenditures, in the name of “Defense,” and it makes it extremely 
difficult for the Congress or the services to hold these things in line 
with what is really needed. 

I do recognize the situation which the gentleman points out, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Whitten has raised some very im- 
portant questions here. 

As you know, there was a time when the military budget was in- 
finitesimal compared to the overall economy. Now the Department 
of Defense is receiving an appropriation for more than $40 billion 
a year and there is no doubt but what this has a terrific implication 
economically and probably politically and otherwise. There was a 
time when much discussion was given to the question of taking profits 
out of war. Congress once investigated the so-called munition bloc. 

I would like to have your comments with respect to the economic 
impact on the country of the military programs. 

Are we coming to a time when defense activity will more or less 
dominate the political and economic scene in this country $ 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think I can answer that, Mr. Mahon, on the 
political scene. To me it is obvious with the amount of money we are 
spending, what it means in the communities around the country. I 
personally am concerned, and have so told a number of people, that 
it is the wrong way to look to your future, to be dependent on mak- 
ing an item that is needed only for war. 

I think this is sound advice to give to unions when they come in 
and say that they have to continue a plant. In the first place, due 
to the very nature of the animal we are working with, this military 
defense problem, we are going to have obsolescence in military items. 
We just cannot continue to keep on making old type shells if they are 
outdated, just to keep that plant going. 

We start out on these things, in my opinion, on the basis of a neces- 
sity, but the population in that area comes around to the point of 
view of thinking that this is something that they are entitled to. I 
know everybody wants a job. I am not talking about that, but the 
fact still remains that you have an awful lot of people telling you 
why you ought to continue all of these things. 

I think Iam trying to answer your question. 

The impact of our expenditures, overall has been as high as 9 per- 
cent in recent years, but will be about 8 percent of the gross national 
product this year. This isa pretty high figure. 

Mr. Osterrac. How could it be that high ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is the figure I have been given, Mr. Ostertag, 
by the economists. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Defense spending in the economy of the country gen- 
erally would amount to only how much of your annual budget ? 
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Mr. McGuire. If we talk about procurement, $25 billion. 

Mr, Osrertaa. $25 billion as compared with a gross national prod- 
uct of what ? 

Mr. McGuire. Maybe I have overstated it, but it is a substantial 
factor. 

Mr. Osrertac. About $500 billion a year is our gross national pred- 
uct, so $25 billion, as compared with the $500 billion, would be what 
percent ! 2 

Mr. Manon. You talk about the whole military program, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and so forth? If 
you do, you run up beyond $40 billion, and you get into the area of 
10 percent. 

Mr. McGuire. | think my figure, Mr. Ostertag, the overall Defense 
budget, is about right on that. 

Military procurement is about half that, roughly speaking. How- 
ever, it is still a very substantial figure and you cannot deny that our 
procurement is a very substantial factor in our economy, I think. 


DEFENSE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. The Secretary of Defense recently directed the devel- 
opment of a Departmentw ide communication sy stem. 


I will insert at this point in the record the press release pertaining 
to this matter. 


(The material referred to follows :) 
FEBRUARY 10, 1960. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY ORDERS PLAN FOR COMMON COMMUNICATIONS NET 


The Secretary of Defense has directed that a plan be developed for a de- 
partmentwide communications system capable of providing all point-to-point 
requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the unified and specified commands 
and the military departments. 

An ad hoe committee, chaired by a representative of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (S. & L.) is studying the problem. The committee includes represen- 
tation from the Office of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the military departments. 

It is intended that the communications system will provide facilities for 
eommand and control functions, intelligence, weather, logistics and administra- 
tion, as well as ship-to-shore, ground-air-ground and certain weapons systems 
requirements. 

The plan also will provide for a communications agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to manage and operate the system. The agency would com- 
mence operations on a phased basis so as not to disrupt essential communica- 
tions during the transition period. 

The need for a common communications system capable of handling large 
volumes of traffic with maximum speed and reliability is a result of the ever 
increasing demand for communications required to support new weapons SyYs- 
tems coming into the military inventory. 


Mr. Manon. What is contemplated under this plan? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gates had submitted to him 
several proposed plans, none of which he thought satisfactory, for the 
integration of the long lines communications system. In the past when 
this “subject has come up, and it is a very broad field, no one has ever 
been able to reach complete agreement as to how this will be done, 
and in essence we really have three systems. Our objective is a single 
defense system operated and managed as an entity, fully responsive 
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to the needs of the unified and specified commands and the depart- 
ments. 

We are talking here about the long lines, point-to-point communica- 
tions. We are not talking about communications with ships or com- 
munications from air to round, lane to plane. These plans, all of 
them, have recognized the cenuaetdl benefits to be derived ion having 
a system that is integrated in fact, and that has a commonalty of use 
or capability of commonalty of use. How you accomplish that is 
where the plans have been different. 

Mr. Manon. You have really not finalized them ? 

Mr. McGuire. No, we have not. 

In my discussions with communicators, both in the field and outside 
the field, they all agree that that is an objective we should try to reach. 

I would point out to you there have eee some discussions by the 
committee here that industry—Mr. Whitten raised the point—is inter- 
ested in certain positions. If you have three different companies de- 
veloping three different communication systems for three different 
services, they have quite a stake in this thing, too. 

I think we can face that one head on. 

Mr. Manion. What consideration has been given to this proposal in 
the formulation of the fiscal year 1961 budget, especially as regards 
extension of the various services’ basic communications systems ? 

Mr. McGutre. I do not believe any has been given to the proposal as 
it will finally be consummated. However, expansions of the existing 
systems were held at a minimum in the 1961 bade I would point 
out to you in this respect that this is not only a long range thing, but 

it will take time to do this. I would also point out to you that it will 
not necessarily save money. 

What we need is an effective, very efficient system that will provide 
positive management control. In some of our areas when we get a 
large, unexpec sted traflic load, we have problems in communications. 
This has historically been the case. 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell me what the reactions have been of the 
services with respect to this problem ? 

Mr. McGutre. I do not think we have any of the communications 
people here, but I think all of the services recognize that we have got 
to have commonalty and an interchangeability factor in all of this 
communications equipment. How you get to doing it is where the 
difference of opinion occurs. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taylor, is the Air Force pleased with this trend ? 

Mr. Taytor. I think I could say the Air Force wants to be sure that 
the communications are responsive to the command elements of the 
Air Force and that they work fast enough to do what we have to do 
because our whole theory is an immediate response. So, we are con- 
cerned with that element. We are very glad to work the organization 
out as long as the response feature is prominent and preeminent in the 
Operation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is possible to make an improvement 
within the framework of the proposal ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I think there is the possibility of the services 
working together in an organized way rather than working together 
ina disor ganized way. 


‘ — What is the Navy’s reaction to this proposal, Mr. 
Milne? 

Mr. Mine. It is pretty much the same as Mr. Taylor expressed it 
Mr. Chairman. 

Our communicators have been working closely with Mr. McGuire 
and the group that is trying to pull this thing together. We think that 
is basically a good thing and it should be done. 

Mr. Manon. What is the Army reaction ? 

Mr. Feucur. The Army reaction is that this is a good thing and the 
details have not been developed at this time. 


? 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


Mr. Manon. Will you list for the record at this point the contract 
awards in fiscal year 1959 to the largest defense contractors ? 

Mr. McGuire. We have that for the1 record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Net value and percentage of military prime contract awards to 100 companies and 129 
subsidiaries in fiscal year 1959 } 


Amount Percent of 
(millions) U.S. total 


$5, 
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1 Awards of $10,000 or more. 


Mr. Manon. Do you have anything off the cuff now as an approxi- 
mate answer to this ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

In fiscal year 1959 on the basis of awards of $10,000 or over, the 
first 5 companies and their subsidiaries received 25 percent of the 
total. The first 10 companies, received 37 percent. The first 15, 45 
percent; the first 20, 50.6; the first 25, 54.6; the first 50, 65.3; the first 
100, which is issued semiannually in our Hundred Company reports, 
73.8 percent. 

This includes all of their subsidiaries, also. 

Mr. Manon. You get a very large percentage in the first 25 or 
50 contractors ? 

Mr. McGutre. That is correct. I think the very nature of what 
we are doing brings this about; these companies are large contractors 
because they have the facilities to handle the larger individual con- 
tracts which give them so much of this total. 

Mr. Manon. W ould you compare the facts for fiscal 1959 with 
what the facts were in some previous period, such as fiscal years 
1950-51 ? 7 

Mr. McGuire. I have several tabulations here on this, Mr. Chatr- 
man. 

We could not take the current 100 largest companies and go back 
and get the data for the same companies. ~M: iybe they were not in the 
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100 in earlier periods. What we did was to recapitulate this for the 
first 100 companies at each time period, and show what their percent- 
age was then. 

In 1951, the first five were 19.2 percent and it is 19.3 now. It is 
practically a consistent trend. That is, in 1959, and in the first 10, 
it was 28.6 and then it goes to 32.2. 

The first 25 was 44.1 and then it goes to 47.6. 

The first 50, was 53.8, and then it goes on from there. 

Mr. Manon. Put in the record at this point a statement which 
will be clear as to what the trend has been. 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, what has the trend been ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think that the trend has been pretty much at con- 
stant level on a cumulative basis. There are not always the same 
companies in this list and they change when the contracts change. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. McGutre. It shows a very modest percentage increase. 

Mr. Manon. A modest percentage increase in what direction ? 

Mr. McGutre. It is upward, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You mean more concentration in the hands of a few 
companies; is that correct ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Present that for the record, please. 

Mr. McGuire. All right. 

(The information follows :) 


Cumulative percentage of military prime contracts awarded to 100 companies and 
subsidiaries, by rank ! 


[Percent] 





Cumulative from July 1950 to— 


—— —— - —_- ee 











Rank 
June 1951/June 1952)/June 1953} June |June 195&/June 195f]/June 1957 
(1 year) | (2 years) | (3 years) 1954 2 (5 years) | (6 years) | (7 years) 
Ist 5 companies and subsidi- 
aries cia ech aig 19, 2 19. 5 TO hesececiine 19.9 19.6 19.3 
Ist 10 companies and subsidi- 
a a a 28. 6 28.7 BP ccupeenna 31.3 31.5 31.1 
Ist 25 companies and subsidi- 
| TE Rpmcaet pores en aah 44.1 44.2 GO Ei ncoccecen 46.1 45.9 45.6 
Ist 50 companies and subsidi- 
aries_____- ak aoe 4 53. 8 54.1 SEO Gein ess 55.5 55. 5 55.3 
Ist 75 companies and subsidi- 
| ey Se es ii 58. 6 59. 3 Oe a2 en 60. 1 60. 5 60. 4 
100 companies and subsidiaries 61.2 62.4 On @ t...0.1..6 62. 6 63. 0 63. 1 
All U.S. companies. - - .-.----- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 [n=s-eesees} 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 





1 Awards of $10,000 or more. For other descriptive notes, see DOD annual reports on “100 Companies 
and Subsidiaries Listed According to Net Value of Military Prime Contract Awards.” 
? Data are not available because company totals were not compiled for this period. 
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Net value of military prime contract awards to the 100 companies and 2265 subsidiaries 
which received the largest volume of awards in the 7-year period from July 1950 
through June 1957 ! 

{Amounts in millions} 


| | | 
July 1950-June 1957 | July 1950-June 1958 | July 1950-June 1959 











(7 years) | (8 years) (9 years) 
Rank en Ne Se pe FR Me Oe ae —| 
j | | | 
| Amount Per- Amount | Per- Amount Per- 
} cent | cent cent 
oa ae 7 ow | | a it 
Ist 5 companies and subsidiaries - - -- $30, 920. 4 19.3 | $36, 160.0 19.9 $40, 605. 8 19.9 
lst 10 companies and subsidiaries_........|  49,987.1 | 31.1 |  57,963.4j} 32.0 65, 726. 3 32.2 
Ist 25 companies and subsidiaries 72, 799. 5 45.6 84, 898. 0 46.8 96, 974. 0 47.6 
lst 50 companies and subsidiaries 87,879.4 | 55.6 101, 797.9 56. 1 115, 742. 7 56.8 
lst 75 companies and subsidiaries - - --- | 95, 647.2 60.4 | 110,424.4 60.9 125, 594. 3 | 61.6 
100 companies and subsidiaries_______- 100, 630.4 | 63.1 | 115,828.0 | 63.9] 131,408.9 | 644 
All U.S. eompanies----.-_-- batoducsckencn} | Mp | IDG | 181,325. 4 100.0 203, 917.2 100.0 
| 


1 Awards of $10,000,or more. These data differ from the published Department of Defense reports on 
“100 Companies and Subsidiaries Listed According to Net Value of Military Prime Contract Awards,” 
in that the data cover identical companies, rather than the 100 largest in each period after June 1957. 


PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS TO 100 COMPANIES AND THEIR SUBSIDIARIES 


Data on military prime contract awards of $10,000 or more to 100 companies 
and their subsidiaries grouped according to their rank in the first 5, the first 10, 
the first 25, 50, and 100 companies are available on a cumulative basis from 
July 1950 through the end of each fiscal year, except 1954, up to fiscal year 1957. 

The cumulative tabulations were discontinued after June 30, 1957. The sec- 
ond table therefore shows cumulative awards in the 8 years from July 1950 
through June 1958, and the 9 years through June 1959, to the 100 companies 
which had received the largest volume in the 7 years through June 1957. In 
other words, the second table shows awards to identical companies which were 
not necessarily the 100 largest contractors in these periods, because data are 
not available which identify the 100 largest with certainty on a cumulative basis. 

On a cumulative basis, the trend has been slightly upward, in all groups, with 
the total perecntage for the 100 companies increasing from 61.2 percent on June 
30, 1951, to an estimated 64.4 percent on June 30, 1959. 

In terms of the 100 laregst in individual fiscal years, the increase since 1951 
has been substantially greater, from 61.2 to 73.8 percent, principally because of 
the great increase in the share of the procurement dollar going into large con- 
tracts for expensive modern weapons. Data are available for 3 fiscal years, 
as follows: 


100-company 


percentage 
Fiscal year: of U.8. total 
I pach wcll cl a wi in ri ss malig ela tal 61.2 
NG oe ek ii etn ei erccieetninen a et anigeniseenieenininbas ence nien einai dimmasataeiandibiatiaih 68, 4 
NI cae Baa i vc: eel enlace gee enna 74.2 
acl ett cl Iie 73.8 


Mr. Manon. Will you please insert in the record a tabulation show- 
ing the increase in the value of stocks of defense contractors within 
this framework ? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. What portion of the contract amounts awarded to the 
100 top defense contractors in fiscal 1959 were based on letter contracts, 
cost-reimbursement, cost-plus-fixed-fee, and cost-plus-incentive-fee? 

Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whiting, will you comment on that ? 

Mr. Wuitine. We made a study of awards to the 25 largest out of 
the 100 largest contractors in fiscal year 1959. Because of the number 
of transactions involved, we limited it to actions of $500,000 or more, 
which accounted for 90 percent of the total, roughly. 

The 25 companies had a total of about $12 billion in awards of 
$10,000 or more, and about $11 billion in the contracts we analyzed. 
Of those, about 41 percent were fixed-price contracts, and 58.6 percent 
were cost-reimbursement contracts; and within the cost-reimburse- 
ment contracts, 51 percent were in fixed-fee contracts. 

We ran those fixed-fee contracts down further and found that about 
90 percent, a little over 90 percent of those contracts, were in three 
categories: Research and development, 60 percent; aircraft produc- 
tion, 19 percent; and missile production, 14 percent. 

So, practically all of the fixed fee contracts are in those three types 
of procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert a brief statement in the record at this 
point defining your interpretation of these terms, such as letter con- 
tracts, cost-reimbursement, cost-plus-fixed-fee, and so forth ? 

Mr. Wuittne. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


A letter contract is a written preliminary contractual instrument which au- 
thorizes commencement of manufacture of supplies or performance of services, 
when preparation of definitive requirements, specifications, or cost data and 
negotiation of a definitive contract in sufficient time to meet the procurement 
need is not possible. 

The firm fixed-price contract is an agreement by the contractor to furnish 
designated supplies or services at a specified price which is not subject to ad- 
justment in the light of performance costs. Examples of items for which we 
use this contract are standard commercial items, modified commercial items, or 
military items for which adequate information on production and cost is avail- 
able. 

The fixed-price contract with escalation provisions has been developed to pro- 
vide for the upward and downward revision of the stated contract price upon 
the occurrence of certain specified contingencies, such as wage rate or material 
price increases. The purpose is for the Government to assume the risk of these 
contingencies happening, rather than to include an allowance for such con- 
tingencies, which might be excessive, and which the contractor would retain 
whether or not the contingency materialized. Thus, we pay within specified 
limits, only for what does happen, not what may happen. 

In the case of a comparatively new item, where the uncertainties of produe 
tion costs may be such that neither the Government nor the contractor can be 
assured that an initially negotiated price would remain valid through the life 
of the contract, we use a fixed-price redeterminable type contract. In this type 
of contract, the parties negotiate an initial fixed price based upon the best cost 
data or cost estimates they can develop. They then agree that at some specified 
point in performance under the contract—usually expressed either in terms of 
time or in percentage of performance—they will adjust the initially negotiated 
price based upon the experience gained in performance up to that point. Such 
price adjustments may be made upward with a ceiling or downward, or down- 
ward only. 

The fixed-price-incentive contract provides for the initial negotiation of a tar- 
get cost, a target profit, a ceiling price, and a final profit formula which allows 
the contractor to participate (usually in the range of 10 to 20 percent) 
in any savings resulting from his bettering of the target cost. Its objective is 
to give the contractor a built-in incentive to reduce his cost of performance 
since his profit is increased thereby. 

The fixed-price-incentive contract permits the contractor to make more dollars 
of profit if the actual cost of contract performance is less than the negotiated 
cost designated as the target. Conversely, it provides that the contractor will 
make fewer dollars of profit if actual costs are greater than the target. To 
this extent, such incentive contracts are similar in effect to the firm fixed-price 
eontract. The difference, however, is that by the terms negotiated and written 
into the incentive contract, the Government and the contractor share in the dif- 
ference between the target and actual costs, whereas, in the firm fixed-price 
contract the Government does not share in any savings the contractor may effect. 

The use of cost-reimbursement type contracts has been increasing because of 
the rapid technological evolution which is taking place in advanced aircraft, 
missiles, and electronics. This originates in science and results from ever-in- 
creasing emphasis upon research and development. These types of contracts 
are used when the cost of performance cannot be estimated with reasonable ac- 
euracy. 

The cost contract is a cost-reimbursement type contract under which the con- 
tractor receives no fee. Under this type of contract, the Government agrees to 
reimburse the contractor for allowable costs of performance as governed by 
ASPR section XV and specific terms of the contract. It is used principally for 
research and development work with educational institutions and other non- 
profit institutions. 

The cost-sharing contract is one under which the contractor receives no fee 
and is reimbursed only for an agreed portion of his allowable costs, as governed 
by ASPR, section XV. The cost-sharing type of contract recognizes that the con- 
tractor sometimes benefits substantially (apart from profit) by the performance 
of a Government contract. This is particularly true in the field of develop- 
ment work where the results of the work performed under a Government con- 
tract may have profitable commercial application. 
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The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract is a cost reimbursement type of contract 
which provides for the payment of a fixed fee to the contractor. In addition, 
the contractor is reimbursed for the allowable cost of performing the contract as 
governed by ASPR section XV and the terms of the contract. 

The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract avoids the problem of the cost-plus-a-per- 
centage-of-cost contract in that the contractor does not benefit by an increase in 
the costs of performing the contract. Irrespective of whether his actual costs 
are greater or less than the estimated cost, the contractor receives the predeter- 
mined fixed fee. 

The cost-plus-incentive-fee contract is similar in principle to the fixed-price- 
incentive contract. It assures the contractor a minimum fixed fee but permits 
the fee to be increased within specified limits if the contractor performs the 
contract for less than the estimated cost. 

Under this type of contract, the Government and the contractor agree at the 
time of negotiation of the contract upon the target cost of performance. The 
target fee is then determined, as in the case of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, 
in relation to the target cost. Also established are minimum and maximum fees 
and finally, a fee adjustment formula similar to what is done in a fixed-price- 
incentive contract. 

After performance of a contract, the fee payable to the contractor is deter- 
mined in accordance with the formula. The formula provides, within limits, 
for an increase in fee above target fee when the total allowable costs are less 
than target costs. Conversely, it provides for decreases in the fee below the 
target fee when the total allowable costs exceed the target costs. Thus, we 
build in an incentive to the contractor to increase the efficiency of performance. 

We use the incentive-fee contract where a cost-reimbursement type contract is 
necessary and where there is a probability that its use will result in lower costs 
to the Government than other forms of cost-reimbursement type contracts through 
cost reduction incentive to the contractor. 

The time and materials type of contract provides for the procurement of sup- 
plies or services on the basis of payment for direct labor hours at specified 
fixed hourly rates (which rates include direct and indirect labor, overhead, and 
profit) and materials at cost. Material handling costs may be included in the 
charge for “material at cost,” provided they are clearly excluded from any fac- 
tor of the charge computed against direct labor hours. Under this type of con- 
tract a price ceiling is established which the contratcor may not exceed, except 
at his own risk. 

The purposes and use of the various types of contracts are discussed in 
detail at pages 79-92 of the hearings before the Procurement Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, held on February 8 and 9, 1960. 


Mr. Marron. Do you have information on letter contracts and ad- 
vertised competitive bids? I do not believe you gave us anything 
on that. 

Mr. Wuittnc. For these companies, just about one-fourth of the 
total was in the form of letter contracts, or letter contract amend- 
ments, during the year. 

That does not mean there was that much outstanding necessarily, 
but the awards under those types of transactions were about. one- 
fourth. 

Mr. McGuire. 26.4 percent was the exact figure. 

Mr. Wnuirtine. I do not have the information on how much was 
formally advertised. 

Mr. Manton. It was very small ? 

Mr. Wuittna. It would obviously be limited to things like com- 
mercial vehicles, from Chrysler or some of the automobile companies, 
spare parts, and petroleum products, which would be a small part of 
the total. 

Mr. Manon. See if you cannot give us a little more definitive an- 
swer for the record. 

Mr. Wuittnc. Yes, sir. 
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(The information follows :) 


Net value of formally advertised military prime contract awards of $500,000 or more 
to the 25 largest contractors and their subsidiaries, fiscal year 1959 


[Amounts in thousands] 





Awards of $500,000 or more 




















Contractors Formally advertised 
Total ee 
Amount Percent of 

total 
ey Wee Seed re ia ee re A id: Sie 258 $5, 143, 687 $5, 121 0.1 
I Nn kr ee 7, 496, 437 5, 121 el 
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SUBCONTRACTING 


Mr. Manon. Since the Department of Defense’s position appears 
to be that the nature of the weapons or equipment involved prohibit 
advertised procurement, what have you done to insist that subcon- 
tracting the handled on an advertised basis ? 

Mr. McGume. I do not think we have taken a specific position that 
subcontracting must be done on an advertised basis. We have madea 
number of changes in our regulations as I mentioned in my statement, 
on the matter of awarding subcontracts. 

For example, in the initial large contracts that are negotiated, the 
contractors must come in with a statement of what they propose to do 
in their own plants and what they propose to subcontract, and the 
reasons why. 

They must follow this plan, and if they want to deviate from it, 
they have to get permission of the contracting officer to do this. We 
have required that there be a price analysis of the subcontracts where 
they are substantial in amounts. 

We have also required that the prime contractor have a small busi- 
ness program, as we pointed out. 

There were some other points on that, I believe. 

Mr. Bannerman. I would like to supplement that, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. BannerMan. One of the changes we have made, as Mr. Me- 
Guire spoke of in his statement, was the change requiring the review 
of the subcontracting program of the prime contractor. 

In the course of that review, we are requir ing our prime contractors 
on significant prime contracts to get the maximum competition that 
is available to them in the placing of their subcontracts. 

Without this as their regular practice, their system will not be ap- 
proved and where competition for any reason cannot be obtained, as 
where they are buying a product that has been developed exclusively 
by one source, we require that they engage in the same kind of price or 
cost analysis that we use in our pricing of prime contracts. 

These changes have been brought about by a variety of things. 
In part they stem from some of the comments that this committee 
made in earlier reports, and in part, from some of the GAO opinions 
with which I think the committee is familiar. 
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Mr. Manon. Compare for the record the inhouse work done by 
prime contractors and their subsidiary companies with that subcon- 
tracted on a competitive basis for the past 5 years. 

Mr. McGuire. I am not sure that we can get that information. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some information on that. 

Mr. Wuitine. What we have on that is 

Mr. McGutre. I want to be sure to be responsive. 

Mr. Wurttne. What we have is a report from the large prime con- 
tractors who have been taking part in the organized defense small 
business subcontracting program for the past 3 years. 

Their reports to us have shown that out of the total receipts they 
get from prime contracts, and also in subcontract payments from other 
companies, they pay out just about half in the form of subcontracts. 

These particular companies represent about 80 percent of all of our 
awards to contractors who are defined as large business; that is, other 
than small business. So we feel that this is a fairly representative 
picture. 

Mr. Manon. See if you cannot give us a comparison more accurately 
over a period of years with respect to this. 

Mr. Wuirtna. As tothe amount they buy out? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirttne. Yes, sir. We can do that for 3 years for these par- 
ticular companies. 

Mr. Manon. That will be acceptable. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Forp. Either Mr. McGuire or Mr. Bannerman indicated that, 
before a prime contractor could substitute his own facilities or his 
ability for an initially proposed subcontractor, the prime contractor 
had to get the authority of the contracting officer ? 

Mr. McGuire. This is new, Mr. Ford, and was brought about last 
year as a result of a discussion you had in "this field. 

I recall you served notice that something had to be done and specif- 
ically in thisfield. We think we have done that. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a good program provided the contracting 
officer is pretty tough, but if he is going to fall over and play dead 
every time some prime contractor wants to make this change, it would 
not be worth much. 

Have you had any practical experience with how effective the con- 
tracting officer is in these kinds of instances ? 

Mr. McGuire. First of all, I think the Air Force has had more ex- 
perience than the other two services. 

Our policy was made mandatory on the Ist of October 1959, but 
I think the Air Force can speak specifically to this point. 

Mr. Taytor. I know some very large contracts that had to do with 
the B-70. The situation has changed since this happened but just as 
an illustration, the matter was brought up that the prime contractor 
would like to take all of the subs back because he lost the F-108 
contract. 

We then went into this very carefully and we refused to allow it. 
We refused to allow him to take the subs back. 

He showed some savings but it got into an estimating contest and 
I personally got into it and said we will not move contracts on the 
basis of an estimating contest. You have to have something more 
substantial than that. 

We refused to let the contracts move. 

The whole situation changed later which put a new complexion on 
it. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record, for each service, how 
many requests have been made and how many rejections or ap- 
provals have resulted ? 

Mr. Taytor. I will try. 

Mr. Forp. Show the trend, whether the contracting officers have 
played dead in some of these instances. 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think we keep that normally, but we can 
solicit that. 

(The information follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF AIR ForcE ACTIONS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MAKE OB BUY 
PROGRAM 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP., CONVAIR DIVISION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


1, F-106 components (aft fuselage, missile bay doors, radar compartment, and 
miscellaneous wing components) 

(a) During the last half of 1956, Convair, under contract AF-33 (600) -—33808, 
had the development and first quantity production of the above components 
under subcontract to the Convair, Fort Worth division. The Air Force insisted 
that Convair, San Diego, go out on competition for these components. After 
considerable discussion, the contractor did go out on competition and Beech 
Aircraft submitted the low bid. Notwithstanding this fact, the contractor in- 
sisted that Beech did not have the experience or capability necessary to pro- 
duce the required components. By Air Force direction, the contractor did final- 
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ly award a contract to Beech Aircraft, and it is estimated that a savings of ap. 
proximately $2 million accrued to the Air Force from this action (savings is 
an estimate only since Convair, Fort Worth, prices were cost estimates only 
verses the Beech Aircraft fixed-price bid). 

(b) In July 1958, Convair, San Diego, under contracts AF-33(600) -34814 
and —36546, had $44 million subcontracted to Beech Aircraft for F-106 com- 
ponents. It was the contractor’s desire to bring this work inplant since man- 
hours were falling off and it was the contractor’s desire to increase the direct 
labor base in the plant. The contractor claimed that a savings of $900,000 
would result from this transaction. However, the justification for the savings 
was rejected as being inadequate and the contractor was requested by the Air 
Force to submit additional justification to prove that an actual savings would 
result. At this time, the contractor had already started to make the preliminary 
move and it was necessary for the Air Force to advise the contractor to stop 
further action until Air Force approval had been obtained. After considerable 
study, Convair determined that the claim could not be substantiated and decided 
not to make the change in the subcontract structure. The Air Force benefited, 
since Beech Aircraft, in an effort to hold on to the subcontract, lowered its 
quotation on the remaining portion of its work by 15 percent on a straight-fixed- 
price contract. 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


1. IM-99B BOMARC program 


(a) The electron klystron tube was initially produced under a Boeing sub- 
contract to Federal Division, I.T. & T., at a cost of $14,570.88 each. By reason 
of Air Force direction in July 1959, the subcontract was switched to Eitel 
McCullough at a cost of $8,250 each because of the lower price offered. The 
total number of tubes involved was 25. 

(b) On the “A” program, the slip ring assembly was produced by the U.S. 
Science Co. Because of a high rate of rejects, Boeing has requested that this 
item be manufactured in plant. The plant representative has approved this 
request and it is now in the hands of the WSPO for approval. The price of the 
assembly on the “A” program was $1,672.10 each. On the “B” program the 
price is $3,597 each. Prices on the “A” and “B” programs cannot be compared 
since the assembly is considerably different and prices of any manufacturer 
would be considerably higher for the “B” assembly. 

(c) The coordinate converters were originally produced by Lear, Inc., at 
a cost of $81,009 per system. At Boeing’s request, and with Air Force approval, 
this subcontract was switched in August 1958, to Kearfott Co., at a price of 
$67,003 per system. The total number of converters involved is 22. Approval 
for this change was given by reason of the lower price available. 

2. KC-135 program 

(a) Originally Ryan Aeronautical Co. was making the section 48, aft body, 
and the section 81, stabilizer torque box. In June 1957, Boeing requested per- 
mission. to move this subcontract from Ryan to Northrop. The reason for the 
request was the inability of Ryan to perform the work because of the high 
volume of work in the plant. This move was made with Air Force approval. 
Ryan’s price was $99,429 per ship set. It is estimated that this price has been 
successively lowered through March 1, 1960, including all changes, as follows: 
$49,776 ; $42,923 ; $40,884. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


1. B-70 program 


(a) With the cancellation of the F-108 program, North American pulled back 
all work on the B-70 to the Los Angeles plant. Later, North American wanted 
to return between $1.1 and $3 million. in work to the North American Columbus 
plant to hold an inhouse capability at Columbus. North American claimed that 
the plant had furnace capacity idle and that the tooling could be more economi- 
cally designed and built there. The Air Force refused this request in February 
1960 on the basis of adequate capacity at the Los Angeles plant and on the 
fact that the savings which North American anticipated was both negligible 
and questionable. 

(b) When the B-70 program was full blown, North American had three air- 
frame first tier subcontractors (Boeing 215 million; Lockheed, Georgia, 9.6 
million: and Chance Vought 45 million). In September 1959, following the 
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termination of the F-108, North American requested that this effort be brought 
back inplant because of idle engineering and production capacity due to the 
termination. The Air Force felt that the amount of savings was questionable 
and that the broader base of this new type structure was more important than 
the savings which would accrue. The Air Force also felt that the savings could 
be offset by the new techniques which would be developed by the other com- 
panies. North American’s request, therefore, was refused in October 1959. 

In December 1959, when the B-70 program was cut back, North American 
again made the above request. Because of austere funding and the reduction of 
the B-70 to a single prototype, the Air Force considered the request economical, 
and gave its approval in December 1959. However, it directed North American 
to utilize to the fullest extent the three major second tier subcontractors 
(Aeronca, Rohr Aircraft and Avco) on airframe parts. 

In January 1960, North American again requested that all of the effort be 
retained inhouse. Again the Air Force refused the request. ‘Through subse- 
quent talks with the contractor, it was arranged to keep the three second tier 
subcontractors in the program as first tier subcontractors for tooling and manu- 
facturing only. The engineering was to be retained by North American. The 
reason for the Air Force refusal of North American’s request was that these 
companies are specialists in this line and have the capacity in existence. Also 
much of the development had been done with their own corporate funds. The 
amount of savings was considered negligible when the engineering was elimi- 
nated. These subcotnracts amount to $6.2 million for the one airplane. 

(c) During subcontract selection processes on the B—70 and the F-108, North 
American twice recommended one contractor and the Air Force directed another. 

Negotiations were conducted during the period December 1958 to September 
1959 for the B—70 mission and traffic control subsystems. The total budget 
planning estimate was $64 million. North American recommended Collins Radio 
Co. solely on technical superiority as evaluated by North American engineers. 
The Air Force engineering people disagreed on the grounds that Collins and 
Motorola were essentially equal. Motorola was slightly cheaper in its cost esti- 
mates and had proposed using technical developments on components which the 
Air Force had paid for. North American was directed to take advantage of 
this fact, thereby not wasting effort in developing new components which the 
Air Force had already developed and sponsored. 

On the same components for the F—108, the budget planning estimate was $181 
million and negotiations were conducted during the period May 1958 to Novem- 
ber 1958. North American preferred Collins Radio as being technically superior. 
The Air Force refused its approval for the same reasons as stated above and 
directed that award be made to Federal Division, I.T. & T. 


ARMY EXAMPLES 


The Army has not accumulated statistics concerning the number of requests 
by contractors for authority to change make-or-buy programs. The following 
are some examples of cases in which, during contract negotiation or perform- 
ance, the Government agreed or disagreed with the contractor in a proposed 
change of program : 

Prior to 1955, a subcontractor had produced electronic equipment for 
CORPORAL type I. In 1955 the prime contractor wanted to pull these items 
back inhouse for CORPORAL type II. The dollar value of this program was 
about $7 or $8 million. This request by the prime contractor was disapproved 
because of the technical competence and experience that was built up by the 
subeontractor and the prime contractor was directed to continue to subcontract. 
Facilities were not a major consideration. 

The prime contractor had subcontracted for all ground and airborne guidance 
comnonents for LACROSSE I and the research and development program of 
LACROSSE improved. The prime contractor requested a change and asked to 
produce these components for LACROSSE improved inhouse. This request 
was approved because of demonstrated poor performance, poor engineering and 
slippage of schedules, by the original subcontractor. Facilities and cost were 
not a material consideration. 

Originally the JUPITER ground support equipment was subcontracted prior 
to 1958. The prime contractor evaluated the cost of production by the subcon- 
tractor and proved that it could produce it cheaper inhouse. The cost of facil- 
ities was weighed and the Army Ballistic Missiles Agency approved this change 
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of make and buy decision; and the ground support equipment was produced by 
the prime contractor after 1958 inhouse. , 

On the fiscal year 1960 buy of the M-60 tank, M-88 recovery vehicles, and the 
M-113, we require the submission of detailed make and buy plans for examina- 
tion, review, and evaluation. In the case of the tank this will involve a review 
of approximately 150 to 200 items. If we object in our evaluation we will nego- 
tiate whatever changes we feel necessary and are confident that we can negoti- 
ate any change which are advisable. + 

(A statement by the Navy appears in the Appendix on page 927) 
_ Mr. McGutre. Mr. Ford, we are also issuing on April 1, and it is 
in the printing operation now, the following which, in effect, ties to- 
gether a lot of these things we have done in the last 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Manon. Insert that in the record. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


COMPETITION AND Cost ANALYSIS IN SUBCONTRACTING 
ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION 


3-807.5(b). In the review of subcontracting there should be assurance that 
the contractors obtain competition, if available, from qualified sources in their 
award of subcontracts to the extent consistent with the procurement of the re- 
quired services or supplies. Contractors shall be required to undertake appro- 
priate price analysis (see ASPR 3-807.3) in all significant subcontract trans- 
actions, and to undertake cost analysis (see ASPR 3-807.4) if competition is 
not available or does not yield reasonable subcontract prices. Where the con- 
tracting officer’s consent to subcontracts is required (see ASPR 3-903), price 
or cost analysis shall be required as a condition to such consent. 


Mr. Manon. Westand recessed until 2 o’clock. 
EXPANSION OF ARMY BREAKOUT PROCEDURE IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, to what extent are you expanding the 
breakout procedure of the Army in procurement matters? Are you 
familiar with that terminology ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am not familiar with that terminology. 

Mr. Manon. Are you familiar with that. Mr. Feucht / 

Mr. Fevcur. No. sir. I am not prepared to discuss the details of 
that program, but I shall submit a statement for the record. 

(The statement appears on page 8) 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Bannerman has some details on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BannerMAN. The “breakout” procedure of the Army is a term 
they use to describe the system of identifying components of major 
Weapons such as missiles that. once the missile is standardized, can be 
separately procured and frequently competitivelv. I think each mili- 
tary department is doing something along these lines as their weapons 
become fully developed and standardized. The Army has perhaps 
done more so far than the others. 

Mr. Manon. The Army in its testimonv before this committee inti- 
mated that it thought this was a wonderful idea and that progress is 
being made. Now top people here talking about procurement seem 
a little rusty on this subject. 

Mr. BAXNERMAN. There is no question but what once a weapon be- 
comes fully standardized so that you are no longer going through a 
series of changes, it sometimes is advantageous to buy components of 
that weapon through competitive procedure. I think all services are 
doing that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. McGuire. I was a little bit at a loss on the use of the terminol- 
ogy. i think you will find in the case of the Navy in some of their 
weapon systems they have effectively done that. Admiral Clexton 
can give you the details on that. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to hear from Admiral Clexton or from 
Mr. Milne on this. 

Mr. Mine. I would like to say that illustrative of the application 
of the breakout principle are recent competitive procurements of tele- 
metering equipment used in the TERRIER missile and the wing and 
rolleron assembly of the SIDEWINDER. To insure that small ‘firms 
are afforded an equitable opportunity to compete, we are also currently 
giving careful consideration to increasing the number of procurements 
publicized using the machinery of the Department of Commerce 
synopsis. 

To give specific examples, on the disposable wing tank we were 
buying through the prime contractor at $2,200, We ‘broke it out and 
bought it through small business at $900, The instrumentation on the 
POLA RIS missile, we are breaking that out and this is a very active 
policy on the part of the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. You have given an example that points up something 
that is universally felt by the general public. My point is that people 
instinctively feel that you could get vastly more for the defense dol- 
lar than we get. They cannot prove it, they just know it in their 
hones, so to speak. You have given a shining example of what people 
feel instinctively. 

Mr. Minne. We agree with that, Mr. Chairman, and we put out in- 
structions on July of last year reemphasizing this. We put it out 
again in October and I am confident that the bureaus are following 
this actively. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of ineffective contracting arrangement did 
we have that would make it possible for the prime contractor to get 
any such price for the wing tank that he was getting prior to “break- 
out application” ? 

Mr. Mune. Very often the prime, when he is given a contract for 
something like a POLARIS, in order to get going will make it him- 
self while he is finding someone capable of m: aking it on the outside. 
Sometimes that takes time. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to your own chosen example of the wing 
tank, had he been making or subcontracting the tank ? 

Mr. Minne. He had been making it, I believe, but I will verify it. 

Admiral Ciexron. He had been making it. The manufacturer 
designed it and developed it in coordination with the airplane. It 
has to be done that way originally. Then after we find that we can 
manufacture it through our small business program, we get the draw- 
ings and other data and we get bids from small business people, and 
have them make it in competition. This small business program is 
going on in every W eapon. You can do it as soon as you get an item 
in the program that is going to stay about the same. 

Mr. Manon. Do you call it the breakout system or do you use other 
terminology ? 

Mr. Minne. We call it the breakout system, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have to subsidize small business at all in this 
operation ? 
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Mr. Mine. Weare not permitted to subsidize small business. 

Mr. Manon. I meant through some indirect procedure. I know di- 
rectly you could not. 

Mr. Minne. No. 

Mr. Mauon. Doesthe Air Force have a breakout procedure ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know it by that name. I think we specialize 
in putting emphasis on the make or buy policy in the original proposal 
where we try to get the sub units out to other companies and to small 
business. There are many instances where you cannot take things 
away from the prime and turn them out to competition. 

Mr. Manon. Do you do some of that in the ATLAS missile? I so, 
give an pane, 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think ATLAS has gotten far enough along. 
We have make or buy in the ATLAS, very much so. The “ATLAS 
has a very large number of subs and sub-subs that go to make the thing 
a missile. We have not gotten to the point which I think you are refer. 
ring to in wing tanks w here the ATLAS is sufficiently standardized to 
say that particular unit of ATLAS will be put out for additional com- 
petition at this time. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with your reaction, Secretary Taylor, 
will you check the latest procedures and give us an up-to-date response 
to any new developments with which you are not presently familiar. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir, I will. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The three military departments, operating under the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation, follow the same principles in their procurements. They vary 
their practices and nomenclature somewhat to meet the needs of their organiza- 
tions and the peculiarities of the items they are procuring. Essentially they all 
have similar methods of controlling contractors’ development and production 
of major materiel items and of increasing competitive bidding. For the Air 
Force, the following procurement circular, dated February 19, 1960, sets forth 
our implementation of the “make-or-buy” policy. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 19, 1960. 


Arm ForcE PROCUREMENT CIRCULAR No. 11 
Paragraph 
1 


1. Effective date.—The provisions of this circular are effective immediately. 
Rescission of AFPI 53-101. Pending a printed page revision, AFPI 53-101 

dene h 53-101.6, make-or-buy policy, are hereby rescinded. 

3. Rescission of AFPC 16, June 3, 1959. AKFPC 16, June 3, 1959, is hereby 
rescinded. 

4. Addition of AFPI section III, part 9. (AFPI revision 29 relocates present 
sec. III, p. 9 as sec. III, p. 21.) Pending a printed page revision, AFPI section 
III, part 9, is added as follows: 


ParT 9—SUBCONTRACTING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


3-900 Scope of part. See ASPR. 

3-901 General. 

(a) “Make or buy” programs will be negotiated by the contractor and the 
procuring activity at the earliest practicable time. If possible, “make or buy” 
decisions will be made during performance of research and development or pre- 
production contracts which precede the request for a cost proposal on the end 
item. If the design status of the end item being procured is not sufficiently ad- 
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yanced to permit accurate precontract identification of all items that may be 
subject to “make or buy” decisions, the contractor will be notified that such items 
will be submitted, when identifiable, under the terms of the contract clause en- 
titled “Changes to Make or Buy Program”’, 

(b) Where a cost reimbursement, price redetermination, or incentive type 
contract is to be used, a review of the “make or buy” program should be made 
if there is a significant requirement for additional facilities to be furnished by 
contractor or the Government. 

3-902 Review of “make or buy” program. 

(a) See ASPR. 

(b) See ASPR. 

(1) Procuring activities will require prospective contractors to submit a 
“make or buy” program only on central procurements where cost reimbursement, 
price redetermination, or incentive type contracts are to be used. 

(2) Submission of a ‘“‘make or buy” program may be waived by the procuring 
activity if the proposed contract (except research and development contracts) 
has an estimated dollar value of less than $1 million. 

(3) Research and development contracts are exempt from the provisions of 
this part except when it can reasonably be anticipated that follow-on quantities 
of the product will be procured. 

(4) On all applicable procurements, the contractor will submit, with its pro- 
posal, a “make or buy” program as described in ASPR 3-902(a), including, in 
addition to information required by ASPR 3-902 (b) and (c); (7) a description 
by which each item can be readily identified, (ii) a recommendation to make or 
buy the item or defer the decision, (iii) the names of proposed subcontractors 
when feasible, and (iv) items to be made by the contractor, a designation of the 
corporate entity where it is proposed the work will be performed. The con- 
tractor should be informed that the program he submits should be confined to 
important items which, because of their complexity, quantity, cost, or require- 
meut for additional Government facilities, normally would require company 
management review of the make-or-buy decision. Unimportant “detail parts” 
or “off-the-shelf” items that are listed should be deleted during negotiations. 

(5) Either prior to or during negotiation of a “make or buy” program, the 
cognizant AF PRO or APD will assist the procuring activity by reviewing the pro- 
gram and substantiating data to assure that it is adequate to permit intelligent 
evaluation of the applicable factors in ASPR 3—902(c). 

(6) Prior to follow-on procurement, the procuring activity and the contractor 
will review the existing ‘make or buy” program to determine whether it should 
be revised. 

(c) When a “make or buy” program is negotiated with a contractor, or there 
are changes or additions to a “make or buy” program, the consideration given 
each item on the “make or buy” program (ASPR 3-902(c)) will be documented 
in the contract file. 

(i) through (viii). See ASPR. 

(ix) Consideration will also be given to whether the item or work has 
been subcontracted on this or previous contracts, and the contractor proposes 
to withdraw the item or work into his own plant. 

(d) See ASPR. 

(1) The contract clause entitled “Changes to Make or Buy Program” (ASPR 
3-902(d)) will be incorporated in all contracts for which a “make or buy” 
program is required. 

(2) On applicable contracts, the cognizant AFPRO or APD will establish a 
procedure with the contractor to insure timely compliance with the terms of the 
contract clause. This procedure will include provisions for processing changes 
to the established “make or buy” program and for obtaining “make or buy” 
decisions for items reserved for deferred decision or unidentified at the time of 
contract negotiation. The administrative contracting officer will receive requests 
from the contractor for changes or additions to the established “make or buy” 
structure. The ACO will evaluate the contractor’s proposal and forward it, 
with his recommendations, to the appropriate procuring contracting officer. 

(e) See ASPR. 

3-902.1 through 3-902.49 (Reserved) 

3-902.50 Implementation. 

(a) A “make” item on a “make or buy” program is defined as any item that 
is produced, or work that is performed, in or with facilities owned or operated 
by the corporation whose affiliate, subsidiary, division, etc., has management 
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responsibility for delivery of the end item. Change in the location of production 


or work on “make” items is subject to the change notification clause prescribed 
in ASPR 3-902(d). 

(b) In all considerations relative to a “make or buy” program the procuring 
activity will obtain the advice and assistance of resources and pricing personnel, 
the field production office, AF small business specialists, and any other AF 
personnel whose knowledge would contribute to adequate consideration of the 
factors established in ASPR 3-902(c). 

(c) If a contract (including supplemental agreements for new procurement) 
does not include the clause entitled “Changes to Make or Buy Program” (ASPR 
3—902(d)), the contracting officer will document the contract file with a written 
statement of facts to sustain and make clear the appropriateness of the deter- 
mination not to include the clause. Such determination will be based on one 
of the following: (i) the contract is exempt under the provisions of paragraph 
3-902(b) (1), (2), or (3), (ii) the contract is not exempt but there are no items 
which can be identified as constituting a “make or buy” program as defined 


in ASPR 3-902(a), or (iii) a deviation has been approved pursuant to AFP] 
1-109. 


3-902.51 Reports. The reporting requirements of paragraphs 3-901 and 3-902 
have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget according to the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942 and have been assigned BOB No. 21—-R161 (which expires December 


31, 1960). 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 

THOMAS D. WHITE, 
Chief of Staff. 

OFFICIAL : 

S. E. ANDERSON, 

General, USAF, 

Commander, Air Materiel Command. 


SPARES FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Isn’t the ATLAS pretty well standardized by now! 

Mr. Taytor. I think there are a lot of changes going into ATLAS 
all the time. 

Mr. Froop. If the chairman will yield, ATLAS is operational with 
troops. We spent 2 days here with the procurement people for Air 
Force missiles. They just left here. We have gone into the guts of 
the ATLAS from the skin on the outside right “down to the last 25- 
cent valve which messed up this last operation a couple days ago. 

We have been led to believe there are not going to be too many 
developments in the next generation of the war missile. I am not 
speaking of the R. & D. missile, which is full of all kinds of ginger- 
bread and Christmas tree engineering, but the war missile is a com- 
paratively trimmed down operation compared to the one that was 
down in Florida that we saw. The P. & P. boys tell us there is not 
much change in the AT LAS missile, at least for your purposes. If 
that is true, I wonder why you could not reply to Mr. Mahon’s 
quest ion. 

Mr. Taytor. The first generation buy of spares for the ATLA 
missile undoubtedly was bought with the original ATLAS aa 
We have not gotten to the second generation spares for ATLAS at 
this point. 

Mr. Froop. Did you follow or was there any chance of following 
the practice we are discussing ? 

Mr. Tayrtor. We would not do that on first generation spares. First 
generation spares come from the original source, 
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Mr. Fioop, That is something we were developing with the procure- 
ment people the other day. ‘Do you restrict yourselves to a first 
generation source in a complicated mnissile or missile system ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not mean the prime, I mean the first generation 
of subs and sub-subs and sub-sub-subs that make the ATLAS in the 
first place. 

Mr. Fioop. They were telling us the other day they do not buy a 
whole package of first generation spares for missiles the way they 
did for aire raft. 

Mr. Taytor. They do not. 

Mr. Fuoop. Then, what were you talking about? You just said they 
did. 

Mr. Taytor. I say what spares they do buy are first generation. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the spares they do not buy 

Mr. Taytor. The spares they do not buy they have not bought yet 
because the missile has not been operational long enough. 

Mr. Fioop. What about THOR? You have THOR operational 
with the British in the British Isles. We were advised they had been 
buying, they had been stockpiling spare parts for the THOR missile 
with the British and had had some experience with it and were very 
proud about it and spent some time telling us about how good they 
were. Thisis just2daysago. This is the THOR. 

Mr. Tayxor. It may have gotten further along with the spare 
procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not know ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think it has gone beyond the first generation 
spares in the THOR either. The original spare covers a short period 
of time. 

Mr. Fioop. You just told me all the THOR or all of any original 
missile is not bought all at one time, only a very small percentage is, 
and the rest is outright stockpiled spare part procurement. For 
THOR they are doing it and have done it for the British. If that 
is true, my only inquiry is: Has this system been applied to spares 
for missiles ? 

Mr. Taytor. You are asking if the breakout procedure has been 
applied in spares for missiles 4 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. I will have to investigate that and furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information to be supplied will be found in the appendix, 
on p. 927.) 

Mr. Manon. If there are other techniques of kindred nature which 


you have worked out, I wish you would give us that information at 
this point. 


Mr. McGuire. We will. 


(The information to be supplied follows :) 


In this connection, there are two additional policies and procedures to which 
reference should be made, namely, review of proposed subcontracts and the 
mandatory defense subcontracting small business program. 

(a) Review of proposed subcontracts.—Review by contracting officers of pro- 
posed subeontracts is essential in the control of subcontract costs during per- 
formance of certain types of contracts. For this reason, under fixed-price in- 
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centive and redeterminable contracts, advance notification and Government con- 
sent is generally required of every cost-type subcontract estimated to exceed 
$10,000 and of every other subcontract in excess of $100,000; and, under cost- 
reimbursement type prime contracts, such notification and consent are required 
for all cost type, time and material, and labor-hour subcontracts and for all 
other subcontracts exceeding $25,000 or 5 percent of the estimated cost of the 
prime contract. 

The contracting officers’ purpose in reviewing proposed subcontracts is the 
same as in considering prime contract proposals. In passing on the reasonable. 
ness of costs and prices on proposed subcontracts, a number of factors are evalu. 
ated such as: The extent of competition obtained for the subcontract work; 
whether consideration has been given to our small business subcontracting pro- 
gram: if not competitive, whether cost breakdowns were obtained and analyzed: 
whether current, complete and accurate cost and pricing data were obtained; 
und the type of contract proposed to be used. 

(b) Mandatory defense subcontracting small business program.—It is the 
policy of the Department of Defense that small business concerns be afforded 
an equitable opportunity to compete for defense subcontracts within their capa. 
bilities. In furtherance of this policy, we require each prime contractor re 
eeiving an award in excess of $1 million which offers substantial small business 
subcontracting opportunities to establish and maintain a defense subcontracting 
small business program. This is accomplished by the inclusion of a clause in 
the contract, which requires the contractor to establish and conduct a program 
to include the following: 

(i) Designate a small business liaison officer who will (A) maintain 
liaison with the purchasing activity and SBA in small business matters; 
(B) supervise compliance with the “Utilization of Small Business Concerns” 
clause; and (C) administer contractors’ “Defense Subcontracting Small 
Business Program” ; 

(ii) assure that small business concerns will have an equitable opportu- 
nity to compete for subcontracts ; 

(iii) maintain records showing whether each prospective subcontractor 
is a small business concern : 

(iv) require subcontractors having subcontracts in excess of $1 million 
to establish and conduct a defense subcontracting small business program; 
and 

(v) submit information on subcontracting to small business. 


PROCUREMENT OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. In fiscal 1959, 86.4 percent of military procurement 
was done by negotiated contract. Cost reimbursement-type contracts 
amounted to 40.9 percent of the total military procurement. What 
have the services done specifically to implement the Department of 
Defense directives concerning procurement of specifications for all 
contracts resulting in production or R. & D. designs to be released for 
production? That is Navy, Air Force, and Army. Who can respond 
to that ? 

Mr. Bannerman. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense has 
issued, actually a little over a year ago, part 2 of section 9 of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation, which establishes the polli- 
cies for all three military departments in the acquisition of technical 
data, including manufacturing drawings. This policy requires that 
we get full manufacturing data as an end product with all research 
and development contracts. 

Hence, starting as of the effective date of that policy, we should 
be building up a complete file of manufacturing drawings for those 
weapons and other items that have been developed for us since that 
time. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me read from the report, page II: 

Implementation of OSD policies: OSD Revised Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations 9-202 and approved military specifications as policy and the ground 
rules for essential procurement of drawings and specifications. Navy imple- 
mentation of this policy has been concentrated in small dollar area. Many 
service representatives are of the opinion ASPA will not get data in sufficient 
detail for use in reprocurement and competitive bidding. A recent request for 
proposals issued by the Army Ordnance Tank Automotive Command contained 
excellent provisions designed to insure the receipt of drawings and specifications 
adequate for future manufacture of the subject item. 

What is each service doing specifically to implement the Depart- 
ment of Defense directives concerning procurement about which I 
have just read ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman, I think the proper way to get the 
answer to your question is to have each service answer it. 

Mr. Manon. Lagree. 

Mr. McGurre. I would like to make this one observation, if I might. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McGurre. I am familiar with the staff’s report on this subject 
and I think it starts on page 6 of the basic report. You were reading 
from the index phase of it. 

I think there is a basic misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
policy we have issued and that there is a misunderstanding also of 
the position that the so-called MIL spec takes. First of all, we believe 
that we are entitled to drawings on those items of equipment where 
we pay for the research and development costs. We do not believe, 
and we do not think you do either, sir, from previous hearings, that 
we have an arbitrary right because we are the U.S. Government to go 
into a man’s plant and take his privately developed know-how, or his 
product at no charge and give it to somebody else to copy and make. 

That is our basic premise on the policy guidance we have issued here. 
I think the staff who made this inv estigation have concluded that 
everything we buy we should have the right to get these drawings so 
that we could get somebody else to do it. 

As to the implementation of this procedure of ASPR, we believe, 
in talking with industry—and there are disagreements on this on 
both sides—that we have faced up to this problem and where it is pos- 
sible to get specifications for an item because we paid for the develop- 
ment of it, we then have drawings which we can put out to others for 
competition when we rebuy. 

Mr. Bannerman. I think that is substantially it, Mr. Chairman. 
It is our policy in all cases to get full manufacturing data with respect 
to all of our research, dev elopmental, and experimental contracts. I 
think all the military departments are following that uniformly. 

I think what the staff of the committee found were a few cases where 
these drawings had not been obtained with respect to supply contracts 
as distinguished from research contracts and development contracts. 
As to those cases, it is not our normal policy to seek proprietary data 
simply as an adjunct of buying an automobile or a pair of shoes. It is 
that type of case where we might be in some disagreement with the 
staff of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have the Army response to the question 
as to what the Army has done specifically to implement the Tuowt- 
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ment of Defense directive concerning procurement of specifications for 
all contracts resulting in production or research and development de- 
sign to be released for production. 

“Mr. Fevcnt. With respect to the Army question, DCSLOG has di- 
rected the attention of the Chiefs of Technical Services to (1) the lack 
of specifications and drawings as a basis for negotiation, (2) the man- 
datory use of Federal and milit: ary specifications, and (3) the applica- 
tion of military standards to design and procurement. 

The DCSLOG inspector general has been requested to inquire into 
the use of specifications and standards during IG inspections in fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. 

The Chiefs of Technical Services have been directed to: 

(1) Establish procedures to make available specifications, drawings, 
and other procurement data adequate to permit advertised procure- 
ment and to insure that when ASPR 3-210.2(xiii) is cited as authority 
for negotiation, it is actually the primary reason for purchase by 
negotiation. 

(2) Develop procedures to insure the use of specifications and 
standards and the proper use of deviations and waivers thereto. 

(5) Establish a coordinated review to insure the purchase of items 

listed on applicable military standards. 

(4) Direct the Technical Service inspectors general to inquire into 
the above actions. 

Mr. Manion. What is the Navy’s reaction to the problem ? 

Mr. Mine. Admiral Clexton has a short statement on this. 

Admiral Criexron. I would like to say first, Mr. Chairman, that 
the military specification MIL—D-70327, approved April 9, 1959, in- 
dicates what we were to obtain in drawings and data was a 2. -year job 
which the Department of Defense completed, and until we received 
that specification and put it into effect last March, we really had not 
progressed very far, This specification really defines what we want 
in the way of military drawings, data, and specifications. 

Last November, when we received this word on the military draw- 
ings and specifications, I started a study of the problem, by my own 
people, because it is a very complicated problem, We do not want 
a lot of drawings and data that we cannot use. You must be very 
selective in this business. Today we estimate that what we buy is 75 
times as complicated as similar items were in World War IT. 

The study indicated there were four areas where we have trouble. 
First, the people do not understand what they need to get. You must 
get drawings, you must get detailed processes, you must even try to get 
the know-how from the originator if you are going to have somebody 
else make the item. This we do not all understand yet, and we are 
trying to get that straightened out. That is one item. 

‘Second, you must study these items using people who understand 
them and then only acquire those which will fit into the program which 
we can then readvertise and obtain competition. 

Third, you must get the drawings and data quickly so that you can 
use this breakout procedure. Certainly, they must be items which 
have a repetitive cycle. If you are only going to buy a few, there is 
no use spending your money on drawings. 

I have now given this report to all the bureaus. I have a task 
force that is going through every bureau and with their assistance, 
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make determinations as to what we require in the way of drawings 
and data in order to make this program work. 

Mr. Manon. Still, you have not actually done anything more than 
to look into the possibilities; is that the point ? 

Admiral Ciexton. We have outlined all the problems involved. 
We have recommendations which we are now going to carry out. 

Mr. Manon. But you have not done it yet ? 

Admiral Ciexton. There is nothing new about this Mr. Chairman, 
except it is coming into better focus. This has always been done 
ina less expert manner. It is being brought in line with our compli- 
cated materiel. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, let me direct your attention to the 
bottom paragraph of page 8, the first sentence thereof, which reads 
as follows: 

An example of what one agency has done to make certain that adequate draw- 
ings are obtained is the action taken by the Army Ordnance Tank Automotive 
Command, O/TAC, with issuance in October 1959 of requests for proposal 
(RFP), et cetera, which was in circulation to bidders at the time of the staff 
visit to the installation. This proposal requested bids on 718 medium wrecker 
crane bodies together with a complete set of reducible drawings in accordance 
with exhibit C. The exhibit required the contractor to furnish notes, drawings, 
and other data concerning the procurement, with full right in the Government 
to use those materials for reprocurement. 

That is about what you you mean in a paragraph, is it not ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; and the question is: What efforts are being made 
to support attempts to improve in this area such as the example which 
has been read into the record by Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Mitne. I think, Mr. Chairman, Admiral Clexton has been tell- 
ing what we are doing to improve what we are doing. We have been 
doing this for many years. I was at Louisville 10 days ago, and we 
have a complete system in all our Ordnance procurements where we 
get these drawings, and it is because we have them—it is not perfect, 
Admiral Clexton says that, we are improving it—but that is why we 
can break out things like the ailerons on the SIDEWINDER, things 
like this drop tank I mentioned. 

We have been doing a great deal of it. As Admiral Clexton says, 
it is a tremendously complicated thing because just getting the draw- 
ings is not enough, they have to be kept up to date with all the en- 
gineering changes that are being generated by the design boys and 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. Manon. I have a feeling this takes so much time to get under- 
way that time passes you by before you get ready to do the breakout 
procurement. 

Admiral Ciexron. This was simple when we were buying 3-inch 
50 shells. With the 3-inch 50 shell we got all the drawings and data, 
and put them out to all competitors who wished to bid. The parts 
were made according to the drawings and we fitted them together. 
We are not buying that type of item any more. We are buying much 
more sophisticated items which makes it much more difficult to use 
this procedure. But we are obtaining the information, just as the 
Army is doing, on our research and development programs. 

Mr. Marron. Who makes the specifications for these weapons, the 
Navy or the industry ? 

Mr. Mitnz. The Navy makes the specifications for the weapons 
that it is buying. 
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Mr. Froop. May I add this. That is all undoubtedly true. This 
is not a new idea. As to this investigators’ report, I presume these 
staff investigators contacted all of the services and are probably pretty 
conversant with all testimony we have had about drawings. Hence, 
their concern about them. 

I have the feeling that we have heard nothing today which is not 
known to the investigators pretty generally. Yet, in spite of that, or 
faced with that, they point out and are impressed—tremendously, it 
seems—here is a shining example of something that the Army has 
done in this tank contract because the exhibit to the bidder required 
the contractor furnish notes, drawings, and so on, with a full right 
to the Government to use these materials for reproc urement. That 
is spelled out as clause X in this Army tank contract. Is that ex- 
traordinary? Is that unsual? Has it been done before? ‘Why is it 
made such a point of here if all you other fellows are doing it? 

Mr. Bannerman. Mr. Flood, the practice of vetting complete manu- 
facturing drawings with full rights to use them for reprocurement 
is standard pri \ctice with respect to all of our developmental con- 
tracts at the present time. It is the stated policy and, to the best of 
my knowledge, all departments are doing it. 

“Mr. Manon, Are they actually getting these ? 

Mr. Bannerman. They are actu: ally getting them. 

Mr. Foon. They made such a to- do of it here. I thought this was 
nothing unusual. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. It is not obvious in the staff report, but the staff 
is urging that that practice be followed with respect to all procure- 
ment, including when we buy a pair of shoes. This we do not agree 
with. But with respect to research and development, it is the practice, 
and it is being followed. There are problems in assuring that the 
drawings you get are exactly the right drawings, that they have all 
the data you want on them, and that you can manage them once you 
get them, and that they are available and are kept up to date. 

These are the problems Admiral Clexton was talking about, but 
the policy of getting them is the standard policy and is one all three 
departments are followi ing. 

Mr. Manon. If you get these drawings and specifications in the 
period of research and “development to which you made reference, 
why would you not have this sort of information for the ATLAS pro- 
curement for example. 

Mr. McGuire. I think in the case of ATLAS we will have drawings. 
On the other hand, I think you must also realize that in the case of 
ATLAS—I am speaking a little bit in the Air Force area here—we 
are talking about a missile which has not been put out for competitive 
bidding. It is still retained at the discretion of the department pur- 
chasing this, and it should still be retained there for the time being. 

I think I got two things out of reading the committee’s report. 
One, they praised us for putting out this ouidance, and it was specific 
for the first time. In that area we told what we expected to get in 
the way of specifications and we wanted to see that we got them. 
Weare doing that now. 

No, 2, we “have a little misunderstanding, at least I do, with the 
committee staff on their concept that we should get this kind of 
specification and drawings on everything we buy. I personally.do not 
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believe that the U.S. Government, if it wants to go out and buy a 
Ford truck at the market price should get complete and full detailed 
drawings of the Ford truck. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Why not? 

Mr. McGuire. This is Ford’s stock in trade and some of it is 
patented. 

Mr. SuepparD. Unless you make a major revision in the already 
accomplished mechanism—to wit, the Ford truck that you are using 
as an example in your answer. If you make major revisions to that, 
obviously you step away from the so-called established factor, and to 
that degree it becomes different. Does the Government, by its own 
investigation and it own specifications, add to that truck certain revi- 
sions, hypothetically, and purely hypothetically, an abnormal or ex- 
ceptional transmission, for example? ‘There is a line of demarcation 
between the two factors. 

Mr. McGuire. I am saying this to you, Mr. Sheppard: If you make, 
for instance, a hydraulic winch and you are making this commercially 
and it is on the market, if I as the U.S. Government representative 
come in and buy two of them 

Mr. Suepparp. That is shelf procurement. 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think I have a right to demand from you 
your plans and know-how in detail so I can turn around and go to the 
chairman and have him copy it. If it isa deal where I go to you and 
say I want you to develop this winch for me, it is a peculiar type, 
it is my idea, and I buy 500, I would want drawings on that so we 
would be in position to go and put this in competition at the right 
time. It is the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very true. In other words, you have a right to 
what you pay for. You have no rights beyond that. 

Mr. McGurre. That is right; that is all I am trying to say. 

Mr. Suervrarp. Nobody who knows anything about patent law 
would give you an argument on that. The only exception to that is 
the so-called bench operation. This is another interjection, but that 
is a minor one comparatively speaking, to what Mr. Mahon is address- 
ing himself. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. The second point we clarified was 
the matter of the kind of drawings they were going to submit to 
us. The drawings in the past have been pretty vague, and had a lot 
of special numbers that the fellow who was buying this item from 
somebody else put on there. Under our new specificaations for draw- 
ings, these are standardized in types. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You mean the parts numbers are standardized. 

Mr. McGuire. And the subpart numbers they buy outside are stand- 
ardized, so when we look at Boeing drawings of, say, a generator 
made by Delco Remy, we can go to Delco Remy in buying that spare 
part and do not have to go back to Boeing and pay an add-on cost to 
Boeing. 

I want to. be candid with you on this whole business. With the mass 
of drawings that come in on a thing like this, the people who review 
the drawings and file them, and so on, have to have a special capabil- 
ity in order to make use of them. I do not believe we have a system, 
candidly, that is big enough to control that and make maximum use 
of these drawings, just manpowerwise. Some of them will be put 
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away so when a new procurement comes out, they will be available 
to bri ing back out and see what the facts of life are. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If the Chairman will yield, I can fully anticipate 
your problem in specifications in the missile field. It is an innovation, 
many of its ramifications have not been spelled out by procurement 
officers. 

But here is another section of your procurement, which is the stand- 
ard, unknown factor. The gentleman referred to shoes. I say you 

can write your own spec for shoes and should write it because you 
‘war been in the business long enough to know what kind of shoes 
you want. 

Mr. McGutre. We do write our own spec for shoes, but we do not 
ask the manufacturer to give us a set of drawings on shoes; we do 
not need them. I do not think we should become crazy on gettmg 
drawings. We have to store these things and make use of them, 
That was my last point. 

On this illustration that was discussed, I do not know anythin 
about this particular procurement, but we are trying to find out the 
details of it. I would only point out to you that this is a medium 
wrecker crane body, apparently. Presumably this is an OTAC- 
designed vehicle. Therefore, they are entitled to drawings on it. 

On the other hand, I am trying to find out if in this crane, simply 
to illustrate this point, there is a patented hydraulic lifting device 
that. the company buys from Spicer, for instance. I do not. care 
what kind of drawings this fellow m: iking the body gives to us, they 
will not be Spicer’s drawings from the point of view of reproducing 
his item, in my opinion. The inclusion of that item in a special 
military vehicle does not make it something that is built to military 
specifications. We say we want a lift on there that will lift 50 
pounds. This is a commercial, off-the-shelf item, incorporated in the 
wrecker. We will not get the drawings unless it is specially designed 
to our needs. That is al] I am trying to say, so that the committee 
will not misunderstand what we have been trying to do in this field. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a statement involving 
specifications. I am not sure this paragraph refers to the problem 
you have been discussing but perhaps it does. The title is: 






MAY CHANGE MILITARY SPECIFICATION POLICY 


A major Defense Department decision which will turn the development of 
some military specifications away from the military services to Defense con- 
tractors may be in the offing. The results of two recent surveys of military 
specifications and standards, one conducted by industry and the other by the 
Defense Department, called for the writing of specifications for weapon sys- 
tem components by their manufacturer while the weapons and their components 
are still in the development stage. This will speed up systems development by 
14 to 18 months and provide component specifications which can be used by 
all three services in a variety of weapon systems, officials believe. The present 
practice is to assign development of specifications to the service most interested 
and who on a certain component are most capable in the field. This often re- 
quires a time-consuming process of writing specifications before development 
or production contracts can be awarded. 


This is the same problem. 
Mr. McGuire. I do not think so. TI am not sure I quite recognize 
it, Mr. Ford. I am not aware of this thing you read from. I think 
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the problem is that in a number of our complicated weapon systems 
where the service has the responsibility for the specification, and re- 
search and development contracts are written, one purpose of the con- 
tracts is to also develop specifications simultaneously, and I think this 
is what is meant here. Where industry has this assignment and has 
the capability to do it under our direction and euidance and review, 
it does this simultaneously with the development of the weapon, so we 
have this finished product along with a research article that is coming 
through. 

Mr. Forp. One other question in reference to the questions of the 
chairman and Mr. Sheppard. By requiring the submission of these 
drawings and specifications in the type of contract that has been dis- 
cussed, are you placing a burden on, we will say, ten prospective bid- 
ders with only one getting it, so that you will lose a number of bidders 
who just will not undertake that burden since their chance of getting 
the contract is one in ten ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. At the risk of both talking about something dif- 
ferent, I do not think we are in that situation, Mr. Ford. I think the 
kind of thing you are talking about is where somebody asks a group 
of bidders to come up with a performance spec or detailed spec, and 
then they will award a contract. In this case, obviously some of those 
people are going to lose the money they put into the development of 
this bid. 

The kind of thing I was talking about is where, along with the de- 

velopment and research, we expect to have at the end of the contract a 
complete set of plans and have it up to date so we can move on com- 
petitively, the very thing this committee has been talking about. 

Mr. Bannerman. We would never ask for detailed manufacturing 


data as part of a proposal that was coming in from a number of bid- 
ders, which I understood was the type of situation you were describ- 
ing, Mr. Ford. The most we would ask for was enough of a technical 
description of what was being offered so that we could evaluate pro- 
posals. This would not place anywhere near the burden you have 
described, I think, Mr. Ford, on the bidder. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell has a question. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Norre.y. Mr. Secretary, I notice in your statement this morn- 
ing, page 19, the last paragraph, you said that you had sold $80 
million worth of property not excess. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McGuire. I think probably the use of this word was a little bit 
misleading. What we are talking about here is that we have these 
pools of machine tools. These pools are necessary in the overall 
mobilization reserve. We have freed up these tools at the moment to 
be put to a useful purpose. They are not tools that we would sell and 
dispose of arbitrarily. They are tools we would retain, but rather 
than retain them in storage we are putting them to active use. 

Mr. Norrett. Who evaluates this kind of property and determines 
whether or not it should be sold? 

Mr. McGutrr. The services do this individually, Mr. Norrell, but 
in doing this they report the transactions on this type of property, 
machine tools, to my office. We keep a central list. If it is to be 
disposed of, it goes through Government screening; if the other serv- 
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ices want some of it they claim it, or the other agencies of Govern- 
ment may claim it. In addition to that, before we : purchase new ma- 
chine tools, we screen the requirement against this file of inactive tools 
to see if we can pic k up tools curt rently in inventory. 

Mr. Norrevy. That is the reason you qualified by saying not in 
excess ¢ 

Mr. McGutre. These are the ones we picked out, through knowledge 
of our inventory, and decided that we could put them to a good use 
right now. 

Mr. Norrets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


ADVANCES IN DEFENSE MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Forp. On page 1 of your prepared text, Mr. Secretary, you make 
the statement that, “Significant advances have been made in defense 
policies and management techniques.” 

Do you have any illustrations or examples that will back up or sub- 
stantiate that? If you do, could you supply them for the record ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, I could, Mr. Ford. We think we have made a 
lot of progress in this field. I might also add—I want this in the 
record, if I may, Mr. Chairman—I think the decision this committee 
made last year on the so-called 6-11 clause opened the field to get 
into these inventories and move in and clean them up. 

I also believe we have demonstrated to you our forecasts have 
pretty nearly hit on the nose on this thing. The utilization rate is 
increased. This is from the screening we get. It is almost doubled. 
The use by other agencies has increased also. I think this is a great 
forward step this committee assisted us in achieving. 

I will supply these items for the record, Mr. For d. 

(The material to be supplied follows :) 


ILLUSTRATIVE MAJoR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND SAVINGS FROM ADVANCES IN 
DEFENSE POLICIES AND MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


PROCUREMENT 


Issuance of uniform, comprehensive cost principles—November 2, 1959. 

A. The most significant new feature of the regulation is its use with fixed 
price contracts. We have not had cost principles for this purpose in the 
past. 

B. In the fixed price area, we expect that the new principles will ulti- 
mately result in more eflicient procurement and, hence, savings will accrue. 

C. Cost disallowances include most advertising costs, bad debts, enter- 
tainment, contributions and donations, and interest on borrowings. 

Use of current, accurate, and complete cost data in prime contract pricing. 
Part 8, section III completely revised October 1, 1959. Redeterminable pricing 
clause, ASPR-7-—109, revised April 20, 1959. 

(a) Requires cost analysis in all significant, noncompetitive contracts and 
others where prices may be excessive. 

(b) Requires contractor to provide and certify all costs, current to time of 
negotiation. 

(c) Covers use of Government audit to evaluate proposals. 

(d) Provides contractually for current data in pricing redeterminations. 

Review and control of contractor’s “make or buy” plans. ASPR-3-902 added 
October 1, 1959. 

(a) On significant contracts prime contractor must furnish contracting 
officer his “make or buy” plan for review and approval to assure— 

Adequate competition and lowest cost. 
2. Chance for small business. 
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3. Control Over new facilities. 
That contractor performs in his own plant or those of affiliates only 
that which he is fully equipped and normally qualified to perform. 
(b) Any changes in plan must be approved. 
Review and approval of subcontract pricing. ASPR-3-900 added October 1, 
1959. 
(a) Review of subcontracting or purchasing systems of major contractors 
to assure: 
1. Adequate competition used where possible. 
2. Adequate cost and price analysis. 
3. Adequate organization. 
4. Compliance with our small business and other procurement policies. 
(b) Review and consent to individual subcontracts of significant size. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
Reduction in inventory 


1. In the past 2 fiscal years, the supply system inventories of the Department 
of Defense have been reduced by $7.3 billion dollars, 

The inventory reduction has been significantly aided by the sharp increase 
in ‘ths utilization of assets instead of using new procurement funds. In fiscal 
year 1958, utilization of long-supply materiel within the DOD totaled $587 million. 
In fiscal year 1959 it was $1.2 billion, and for the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1960 the annual rate is approximating $2 billion. 

3. Other programs have contributed to this inventory reduction. Stock levels 
have been reduced because of our increasing use of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, from $365 million to $482 million in fiscal year 1959, and also because 
we are using economic stockage rules on an expanding basis. Further, we are 
aggressively cleaning out of our inventories those stocks for which there is no 
current or foreseeable need. This action is reflected in the magnitude of the 
disposal program which has more than doubled in 3 years, from $4 billion in fiseal 
year 1957 to $8.9 billion in fiscal year 1959. 


Supply system costs 

Inventory reductions through better supply management result in less storage 
and holding costs. The depot supply system costs in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
the committee is reviewing are almost $100 million less than in fiscal year 1959. 
This is an annual and continuing saving. 


Storage and warehousing 

1, An agreement was executed which provides for cross-servicing of all storage 
space between and among all Federal civilian and military agencies. This, in 
effect, establishes a common Federal pool of warehouses. The civilian agencies 
are presently using some 4 million square feet of DOD storage space under this 
agreement. This is exclusive of the strategic and critical materials being stored 
at military facilities for the GSA, which occupy 10 million square feet of ware- 
house space. 

2. During the past year we have inactivated 4.2 million square feet of storage 
space, and by June 1962 we will have inactivated an additional 19 million square 
feet of space. 

Commodity single manager 

1, Research indicates current single manager annual savings amount to $13.2 
million a year, with one-time savings now identifiable at $239 million. 

Two additional single managers were established, one for general supplies 
(Army) and another for industrial supplies (Navy). Two additional single 
manager assignments, one for automotive supplies and one for constructive sup- 
plies, are now being considered. 


COST PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your statement you talk about the test of 
reasonableness. That is a fairly vague term with lots of room for 
interpretation by anybody and éverybody. How does the use of that 
term help in this problem ? 

Mr. McGuire. First of all, we are addressing ourselves here to a 
Subject, cost principles, that 1 is applied to all industry. What might 
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be reasonable in one area might be unreasonable in another. I will 
try to use an example of this. 

‘Let us take help wanted advertising. The total amount of advertis- 
ing that we use is really the basic test here as to whether or not it 
is reasonable and in keeping with what is necessary to be done in order 
to get the help. We tried to set up a percentage figure. This will not 
work. We tried to control the size of ads. This will not work. One 
fellow might say, “The way I can get my people is a half-page ad in 
the New York Times once a month.” The other fellow says, “No, I 
want a four-inch box, one column, in a hundred different papers.” 
The total cost of both systems is the same. The real test is: Is this 
total advertising cost for help wanted reasonable as an element in a 
normal business practice that you would use in order to get help, and 
as to overall recruiting cost? That isthe objective. 

Mr. Forp. My only point is it does leave considerable leeway for 
personal interpretation by an individual who will be the final judge, 
more or less. 

Mr. McGuire. It certainly does, Mr. Ford, but I would point out to 
you that in the negotiation of these contracts, in the review of these 
costs, it is not an individual alone who reviews them. There are audi- 
tors, there are the contracting officers and other people who review the 
cost before it finally gets accepted. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly hope those who are writing this term as a test 
will be on the tight side rather than the loose side. 

Mr. McGutre. There is another statement in here you have not 
referred to that I think is very important in these cost principles. 


For years we have been plagued with the problem that certain things 
did not seem to be quite clear and when the auditors went in, there 
were items in dispute. Our present position is, on that kind of item, 
we settle them before we enter into the contract. This is the time to 
negotiate, not after you have the contract. I cannot negotiate with 
you when you are sitting in the driver’s seat, is my point. 


ADVERTISING COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Later in the same paragraph you state that costs which 
are not allowed fall into certain categories such as, “most advertising 
costs.” I have been very concerned for several years, and others on 
the committee as well, with this institutional advertising or promo- 
tional advertising that a number of defense contractors participate in. 

For example, the »y advertise in a multitude of these so-called service 
publications or trade magazines. I do not have a copy here, but they 
are sent to every Member’s office repeatedly. These ads brag about 
their product, that it is going to keep us out of war or win the next 
one for us. 

In the same magazine you will find normally some editorial berat- 
ing the President, the Secretary of Defense, and everybody else be- 

“ause we are not spending enough on this service or that service or 
this part of one service or that part of another. 

What bothers me is that these contractors are supporting magazines 
which, in turn, are supporting more spending for military purposes. 
They have the right to promote t that, but I do not think they ought 
to do it with taxpayers’ money. What is the Defense Department 
doing so that it is not paying for the berating that it is getting? 
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Mr. McGuire. Your question covers several aspects of this. I will 
answer it in two ways. I will tell you first what kind of advertising 
costs these,principles will allow. First, we defined what an advertis- 
ing cost means. We covered the waterfront, including direct mail, 
trade papers, outdoor advertising, to nail that one down. That had 
never been done before. 

Second, what kind of advertising will be allowed? That is very 
limited. Advertising in trade or technical journals, providing such 
advertising does not offer a specific product or service for sale. Help 
wanted advertising, for example, which has to be allowed. Cost of 
participation in exhibits. This comes under the category of advertis- 
ing. This would be a Defense seminar or a subcontract seminar, that 
type of thing. Advertising for the exclusive purpose of obtaining 
scarce materials, or plants, or disposal of items of scrap or that type 
of thing. This is to our advantage. Those are the ae areas where 
we allow avertising to be reimbursable by the Government. 

As to the area you are talking about, the so-called institutional ad- 
vertisement, the one that says that my weapon is better than your 
weapon, this has given us a lot of concern. In the instances that were 
checked we found that these ads were paid for out of the company’s 
profits. ‘They were not charged to the Government. 

Our position—we are developing this issue with industry—is this: 
Where a contractor is selling a product to the Defense Department, 
a military product, he can do all the advertising of this that he wants 
out of his own money, but from an ethical point of view before he 
starts comparing the merits of our products, or starts that type of 
advertising that we have seen in the past, he will have to get this ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. I want to be certain, positive, without any qualification, 
that you are not letting Defense contracts pay for this kind of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. McGutre. I am going further than what you are talking about. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to pursue a 
second phase of what Mr. Ford was talking about, although not ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Fioop. First comment about the same kind of approach to ex- 
pense accounts, although I do not want to hear that now. Put that 
on the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


There is no specific item in the ASPR covering “expense accounts.” When 
a particular item is not covered, ASPR 15-204 provides that such item should 
“receive the treatment of similar or selected items.” 

The usual expense account covers travel costs (ASPR 15-205.46). Such costs, 
including costs of necessary transportation, lodging, subsistence, and inciental 
expenses incurred while on a travel status on official company business, are 
allowable either upon an actual cost or a per diem basis, or a combination, “pro- 
vided the method used does not result in an unreasonable charge.” Incidental 
expenses would include car rental, telephone expense, and the like. 

Expense accounts are sometimes used as a means of reimbursing for enter- 
tainment expenses. Entertainment expenses, however, are not allowable pur- 
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suant to ASPR 15-205.11. They would likewise not be allowable under expense 
accounts. 

In sum, reasonable costs of necessary travel and miscellaneous expenses related 
to the travel are allowable. Other items, covered by expense accounts, are 
viewed in accordance with the provisions of the contract cost principles and are 
allowed or disallowed in keeping with these provisions. 


INDUCEMENTS TO EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fioop. What I want to talk to you about is this business. of 
these great Defense contractors, this first 10, and all of these display 
ads in the metropolitan papers. I have the New York Times here, 
especially the Sunday sections, page after page after page for a 
decade, holding out all kinds of inducements such as invitations, coun- 
try clubs, little theaters, ice skating, symphoniettas, “we can get it 
for you wholesale, * “come and join our company at Wagx,” or wher- 
ever this place is. All of these inducements are held out and all this 
pirating is going on. When they get them there, they are in a con- 
centration camp, they do ev erything but put police dogs and charged 
wire fences around them and corral them and hold them in, trap them 
and chain them to the trees until the next contract is let so they 
cannot get away to the other company on the other side of the State. 

We understand this generates fantastic cost problems, and there is 
no doubt on this committee who pays for them. It is in that price. 
This is one of the things that has Mr. Mahon’s viscera so much upset. 
What about this weird story, these concentration camps, this piracy 
of these long-haired people? These big companies are forced to do 
this prac tically by this fierce competition for a limited supply of these 
long-haired characters who are not running around loose any more. 
Who pays for this ? 

Mr. McGuire. First of all, Mr. Flood, the cost of these side benefits 
you are talking about, unless they are legitimate costs and reasonable, 
are not included in the contracts under these new cost principles. 

Mr. Fioop. How could any of these things be reasonable ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am not saying they are. 

Mr. Fioop. How, under any circumstances, could any of these fan- 
tastic extras be reasonable ? 

Mr. McGuire. In general, they are not reasonable and we have 
moved in on some of these things and said specifically no. 

We had a case recently brought to our attention at Cape Canaveral 
which was supposed to be a hardship station. I had the privilege of 
going there once and we decided it was not. 

Maybe some time ago it was, when it was Banana River. 

Mr. Fioop. Up until 5 years ago, W ashington, D.C., was a hardship, 
tropical post to the British Embassy people and in the summertime 
they have something. 

Mr. McGuire. We stopped that at Canaveral. 

Now as to the matter of the size and preponderance of these ads—— 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about the ads. Mr. Ford was talking 
about the ads. That is his show. 

Mine is, what about this business? 

Mr. McGurre. We are not offering or paying, or allowing costs, Mr. 
Flood, that will give these kinds of “benefits to people, where they are 
not proper. 
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Mr. Frioop. “If they are not proper.” 


tion. You have not answered it. 

If they are not proper, what is proper? What is improper? What 
by any “intheh of the imagination are these overburdened taxpayers 
supposed to do to permit these contractors to crank in all of this fri inge 
business in order to hold a staff of technicians; in order to let this 
contractor bid for your next big contract; in order to stand the 
competition / 

It goes on like Tennyson’s brook. 

Mr. McGuier. I am trying to answer your question, Mr. Flood. 

We cannot control, for example, the fact that Florida has sun- 
shine and it is a nice place to live and you can go fishing and that type 
of thing. 

As to having a private country club, yes, we can contro] that. We 
are not reimbursing companies for their private country clubs. They 
are going to have to do this out of their own funds, not ours. 

I use those two extremes but they tend 

Mr. Fioop. Would you put in the record a good two-fisted statement 
so that he who runs may read, because a lot of fellows up here on the 
Hill are crying about this day and night. 

Mr. Manon, I think when you do sit down to put together a good 
two-fisted statement on the record, Mr. McGuire, you should bear in 
mind that nobody on or off this committee is going to be naive enough 
to think that somebody is not paying the costs. 

Mr. McGuire. Somebody is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. It is probably thet taxpayer. 

I think that most people are going to feel that the taxpayer does 
yay for this personnel through defense contracts. I wish you would 
all all of these considerations in mind when you provide that answer. 

Mr. McGutre. We have been struggling with this thing and trying 
to nail it down. 

Let us take the case of an ad that came up last year and caused so 
much trouble. We checked this out—and I forget whether it was 
Douglas or Boeing—but this ad came out of what they call a special 
account number and was not charged under our contract. Some 
people argued that what a man does with his own money, his own 
profits, is ‘his own privilege. I argue that this is not necessarily right. 
The reason he has this business and this profit in the case of Boeing i is 
because we have given him some fairly major big contracts. He 
really, in effect, acts as our agent. 

We are now going to approach this thing on a businesslike basis 
and if you are going to advertise about competing weapons or strat- 
egy, you have ‘to submit what you are going to say about this to 
us. When it gets in the field of promoting the item as being better, 
or that we need more of these items, that type of business, that is 
the only way I know how to stop it. 

A lot of people will say legally I have no right to do it. 

(The information follows: ) 


You have stated the ques- 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


The DOD policy seeks to reimburse or allow compensation expense which is 
reasonable in light of the services performed by the employee. At the same time, 
we recognize that military pricing cannot control wage rates which are deter- 
mined by negotiation between labor and management. These, as well as salaries 
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for certain management, scientific and engineering skills, must be determined 


in the market, making sure that the contract prices are reasonable in terms of 
the market levels. 


Certain of the fringe benefits mentioned are simply geographical advantages 
which a contractor promotes to his advantage. Illustrative are skating and 
snow activities in New England and swimming and water sports availability 
in the South. Location in or near a city which offers musical or other esthetic 
advantages is likewise a byproduct of the location of the plant. These are, of 
course, furnished without cost to the Government. Similarly, in the matter 
of product discounts, the employees pay for the merchandise and thus the bene 
fit to the employees is without cost to the Government. 

Membership in swimming clubs, country clubs, skating clubs, music clubs, or 


any other special benefits beyond standard industry practice are not allow- 
able as a cost under defense contracts. 

The new cost principles treat training expense very completely. The oppor- 
tunity for further professional training is a strong incentive for scientific and 
engineering personnel to accept and to continue in the employment of firms 
offering these educational advantages. ASVR 15-205.44 provides for the allow- 
ability of certain educational or training expense. 


In summary, compensation expenses (including fringe benefits) should be held 
to reasonable levels. Special benefits beyond standard industry practice are un- 
allowable. 

Mr. Froop. Let me point this out to you: There are attacks being 
made day and night, and I get letters from righteous and indignant 
members of boards of corporations, two of them who belong to your 
first ten, letters in here protesting vehemently about featherbedding 
practices by labor unions for railroads, musicians’ unions, and stage- 
hand unions, to have people standing by doing nothing. They are up 
to their ears in technicians and engineers, and I do not say they do not 
have to have them, but the fact is if this is not featherbedding, I am 
the Prince of Wales with or without the mustache. 

There it is. Who is paying for it? Who am I going to get mad 
at? Ihave to get mad at somebody. Who am I going to kill? 

Mr. McGuire. I thought you were mad at me. 

Mr. Fioop. No, er 

Mr. McGutre. I do not want to mislead this committee, but the 
facts are that there is a hoarding in any business. There is some 
hoarding in these areas and we are trying to attack it and get it to 
a minimum. Part of this involves discipline in industry and this 
will be done by getting rough. 

You mentioned the item of entertainment. If they do not charge 
the entertainment to our contracts, and they do not as far as we can 
determine, one can argue that this is their privilege. I say no, it is 
not. I do not say that some of it does not get in there in the massive- 
ness of this procurement program, but I am assured by our auditors 
that they examine it. 

This is a matter of basic ethics. 

It is a question of putting pressure on people and I do not know 
how we are going to describe in specific detail what you can accept. 
Certainly, I think that if I know Joe Smith, I ought to be able to go 
to lunch with Joe Smith, and it should not be a crime. On the other 
hand, if Joe Smith wants to take me on a trip to Europe, I think it 
gets beyond the realm of reasonableness. 

Mr. Manion. Would you include the Caribbean area ? 

Mr. McGuire. I have a home there, as you know. 

Yes, I think that this trip, as I look at it, was not in best judg- 
ment, let us say, although I personally do not believe actually any 
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pressures were brought on business contracting. I believe the Air 
Force took the right position when they said that no more people 
will go on these junkets. They stopped it and that is the only way to 
get industr y to recognize that. 

Mr. Manion. I do not think these things can al] be explained away. 
I do not think increased costs can be explained away and I do not 
think anybody is going to be convinced that an adequate job has been 
done. 

I am sure that there is much room for improvement. 

If you have any further suggestions, you can place them at this 

oint in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER BY DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


Although utilization of manpower by defense contractors is, generally, the 
management responsibility of the contractor, we seek to utilize procurement 
practices and techniques which require, or provide incentives for, a sound 
utilization of contractors’ manpower. We do this by the selection of contract 
types and pricing levels which require contractors to manage their contracts well. 
In other words, poor contractor management means less profit. For example, 
the firm fixed price contract carries the greatest risk and offers the greatest pos- 
sibility of profit or loss of any type contract. For this reason, we prefer it 
over all others. Under this type of contract, hoarding of manpower would in- 
crease costs and, hence, decrease profits. In the use of incentive type contracts, 
we seek to establish pricing targets against which the incentive formula will be 
measured which will provide the best possible utilization of the contractor’s 
manpower resources. In _ price-redetermination contracts, our policy is to 
negotiate firm prices at the earliest possible time and thus promote efficient 
performance by placing a reasonable degree of risk upon the contractor. Even 
in the case of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, which must be widely utilized in 
today’s research-related procurement program, the wasteful use of manpower 
has the net effect of reducing the contractor’s rate of profit. Additionally, in the 
cost reimbursement type of agreement, we seek to assure reasonableness of this 
element by Government monitorship and audit of the contractor’s costs, including 
those flowing out of its use of manpower Unnecessary or unreasonable expenses 
of this or any other nature, would be disallowed under our cost reimbursement 
contracts. 


PROGRAMING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manion. The programing of requirements to procurement offi- 
clals is a controlling factor in any procurement program. 

What has each service and the Dep: urtment of Defense done to see 
that the timely and adequate programing of requirements is an actual- 
ity and not amyth? I would like to get some comments with reference 
to that question. 

I am trying to make a little time here so I would like to get the com- 
ments at this time with respect to this question : 

What kind of system do you have which would allow the same com- 
pany make the same product for the same ye uw at an advertised unit 
cost of $18,949 and a negotiated cost of $28,850 4 

I think you are familiar with the oat ‘of that question. 

In the case just referred to, did the Air Force allow negotiations 
for the nonadvertised portion to be considered in the pricing discus- 
sion with the manufacturer on the negotiated item 4 

Will you please take up that three- pronged interrogation / 

Mr. McGume. I believe someone from the Air Force could take 
that last one. 
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Mr. Racusin. I assume that you are referring, Mr. Chairman, 
to this procurement of the OA-1163 referred to m your report. 

In my review of the facis of the case, I was able to determine that 
the first procurement was in fiscal year 1956 which was on a negotiated 
basis after competition. 

It went to the Lewyt Corp. In fiscal 1957, because of the deter- 
mination of -~ length of leadtime required to produce these items 
on a timely basis, again they went to Lewyt on a negotiated basis, 
The final price was negotiated down somewhat significantly from an 
original proposed price that I have. 

I have the price here, if you would like. 

Then we get. into fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. We then 
find our people being faced with a similar dilemma of a programed 
requirement and an ‘inability to satisfy the requirement by anybody 
apparently than Lewyt, the original manufacturer. 

Our people took a good hard look at this programed requirement 
and were able to split the procurement almost in half in both fiscal 
years. 

With respect to fiscal 1958, the negotiations with Lewyt, for part 
of the requirement, was at a point in time completed before they 
went out on an advertised basis for the balance. The amount pro- 
cured by negotiation was not, therefore, considered in connection with 
the formally advertised procurement. The former had been com- 
pleted even to the point of issuing a contract. 

When we get to fiscal year 1959, however, there was a definite over- 
lap between the time they were negotiating and the formal advertising. 

The negotiations took into consideration the formal advertised pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Manon. You do not defend this procedure ? 

Mr. Racusrn. No, sir; we do not. We strongly urge a programing 
of our requirements to give us a realistic delivery schedule, 

Mr. Manon. Why should it have happened ? 

Mr. Racustn. I hazard this guess: This was a piece of electronic 
equipment used for the SAGE system. The SAGE system was ina 
state of flux of development and the consequential requirements for 
this particular piece of equipment in turn were fluctuating. 

Mr. Manon. Why did they allow the contractor to consider the ad- 
vertised items in the negotiation ? 

Mr. Racustn. Why did they ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Racustn. As a matter of fact, from what I have been able to 
glean, in my review of this, the Government was getting the benefit in 
effecting a reduction. You are talking now about fiscal 1959, at the 
time when they could have handled both at the same time? They were 
able to effect then a reduction in price from an original proposal of 
$37,186.29 down eventually to $28,850. 

ie. Manon. The point is, the bid price was $18,000. 

Mr. Racustn. That is meri It seems somewhat indefensible to 
permit a negotiated price of $28,850. Nevertheless, the contractor in 
the course of negotiations insisted that we take into consideration the 
total quantity of 62 units being bought here. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me this is an indefensible bungle. I do not 
see how it could be defended at all. 
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Mr. Racustn. We are not attempting to defend this. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you have much of that going on ? 

Mr. Racustn. I do not believe so. This one in 1959 was referred 
by Rome air materiel area to headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
for consideration. They saw that that was going to lead to some 
trouble and as a matter of fact, I do not believe we tah had any rep- 
etition of this, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any such experiences as this in the 
Army or the Navy? 

General McMorrow. I think that I can answer for the Army, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We have no known cases where we had to take a procurement of 
a spare part and split it between a negotiated and an invitation for 
a bid, because the procurement was started so late we were not able 
to afford the leadtime to procure the whole thing under invitation 
for bid. 

As a matter of fact, the procedure we are utilizing at the present 
time, in order to avoid such a situation, is to appoint commodity man- 
agers who handle a small number of spare parts. When a situation 
such as the one under discussion might arise, as for example under 
quarterly funding for operation and maintenance procurement, the 
commodity managers are directed to report the situation to the head 
of the procuring activity at that station. 

The head of the procuring activity may then go back to the requisi- 
tioning agency and defer supplying that requirement. 

We have no known cases such as were cited. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask what the Navy has done to see 
that you have timely and adequate programing of requirements. 

As a matter of fact, and not just as a matter of theory, can you 
tell me? 

Admiral CLexton. The program is set up by the budget, generally, 
and then the program is fed out to the procurement people in an or- 
derly fashion, priority items first, so that the procurement is done 
during the entire fiscal year. In that way, we obtain the items in the 
program and our procurement is done in an orderly way. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any further comment on this? 

If not, I yield for questions. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES WITH PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I am addressing this question to Secretary Taylor. 
I am somewhat concerned about the construction of industrial type 
facilities with procurement funds. What is Air Force policy with 
reference to the use of Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks for this work ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. There was one word I missed in the first part of your 
question. 

Mr. Suepparp. I said that I am concerned about the construction 
of industrial type facilities with procurement funds. 

What is the Air Force policy with reference to the use of the Corps 
of Engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks for this work ? 

They are well qualified in the field and they have been in existence 
over a long period of years. In fact, as I understand the situation 
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at the moment, both the Army and the Navy are using them but the 
Air Force for some reason, best known to itself, is not. My question 
is, if this is so why not ¢ 

"Mr. Jackson. Mr. Sheppard, our policy with respect to industrial 
facilities is to use the contractor, who is going to manufacture the 
particular product, to let the construction contract t, A. & E. work, and 
so forth. As you know, we use the Corps of Engineers for construc, 
tion of our Air F orce installations. I do not know what the Army 
and the Navy policy is with respect to industrial facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. I just gave it to you. 

They are using the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the Army 
Engineers. 

Let me ask you this question: By using prime contractors in the 
eonstruction field do you incur any additional costs for the construe. 
tion work ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; they do not get a fee on facility contracts 

Mr. Suepparp. No fee at all? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. No instance of that ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. W hy are you using unqualified people to fulfill this 
construction? Why? They are not qualified and I think you will ad- 
mit that yourself. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, if 1 may, I do not agree with that. They ar 
qualified. 

Let me say this, first of all, in the last 2 or 3 years, we have con- 
structed very few manufacturing facilities and almost all of our facili- 
ties funds have gone to the procurement of machine tools and produc: | 
tion equipment. For those facilities we have constructed, we feel that | 
the contractor, because of his familiarity with his particular product, 
is in a better position to supervise the design and construction of that 
facility as opposed to the engineers. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to test facilities. 

They go through the same process as the engineers. In other words, 
they let bids under our plant representative’s supervision. Every- 
thing is comparable in that sense and they do not have organizations 
of their own to do this work; but we feel that it is to our advantage 
to have our contractors construct those facilities and they are, in most 
instances, peculiarly suited to the product they are going to make. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Assuming that that is correc ‘t—and I am not going 
to belabor that at the moment—you still concede, or did you concede 
in your statement, that they are not in the construction business! 
They have the construction done by somebody else so it would seem 
rather obvious to me, upon the basis of the plants I have visited in the 
last year. I think it is obvious to anybody else who gets on the job 
and sees what is going on, that they thmslvs cannot go into brick 
and mortar construction until they have fabricated, at least to an un- 
derstandable degree, what they themselves are going to house—would 
you agree with that or disagree ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am sorry. I do not understand the question. 

Would you restate it? 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Reporter, please read the question to the gentle: 
man. 
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(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. SHerparb. Is the question still unclear to you? 

Mr. Jackson. Let me state it as I understand it to make sure you 

ta proper answer. 

What you are asking is that until they show exactly what they are 
going to make, in quantity and so forth, they are not in a position 

Mr. Suepparp. Not necessarily quantity, no; that does not apply 
at the moment. 

What you are looking for is to house a certain instrument or in- 
struments, whatever is necessary to create the condition dimension- 
wise, power factors, and everything else that goes into it. Until such 
time as their specifications are completed and they themselves have 
created the condition, either on paper or mechanically, they do not 
know what they are ‘going to produce in the brick and mortar re- 
quirement ; is my st atement correct or incorrect ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I understand you. 

The size of their facilities—I am trying to speak first of general 
production facilities as opposed to the special type fi wility—in terms 
of the square footage, power, and so forth, is based upon the programs 
as given to them by the Air Force. If it is a particular facility to 
house a special piece of test equipment or something of that nature, 
that is another category. 

What we have been speaking about is the general purpose type 
industrial facility. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is what I referred to, industrial type facility. 
The others I know about and there is a need for a question involved, 
but let us get the answer to this first, please. 

Mr. Jackson. I would agree with you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. 

Then if we have arrived at the point of a definitive knowledge of 
what we are going to need insofar as the production is concerned, 
plus the volume of the contract which is also a factor in considera- 
tion, if they know at that point, then why do you consider that they 
are more adaptable and more adequate in pe: rforming the functions 
of construction when, in reality, you have the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and the Corps of Army Engineers who are conceded to be 
well qualified people in this particular kind of operation ? 

I do not see, very frankly, where the procurement aspect of the 
Air Force is too much different than that of the Army and of the 
Navy, because both of these people are in the missile field, which is 
considered to be the unknown factor. 

I am not talking about everyday, run-of-the-mill situations. I am 
not concerned with that aspect of it. 

Mr. Jackson. Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Sheppard. 

I am not saying that the Corps of Engineers is not completely 
qualified to do this. They are, obviously, but in our particular situa- 
tion in accord with our best judgment, we have preferred to have 
the contractors put up an industrial facility. 

Tam not implying that the Corps of Engineers is completely un- 
qualified to do the job. They have done a lot of very complicated 
work for us, as you know, and have done it pretty well. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The thing that I would say to you from a policy 
level is, I do not understand. It is perhaps like a lot of things I do 
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not understand because I do not have the ability, but here you find 
the other two branches of procurement in the field I am addressing 
myself to, and they are using these established organizations that we 
have as a part of our Government operations. They have been with 
us a long period of time. The others tell me that they have been highly 
satisfied and have found it less expensive to operate that way than 
by doing it through the prime contractor. 

He may not get a fee, but if you can show me who is supervising 
this thing without getting paid for it, I would like to know who 
and where. 

I think you will find that in the same general category of the so- 
called expense account which my friend from Pennsylvania was 
discussing. There is a certain amount chargeable to overhead and we 
all know that. 

I do not blame the firms. We have to give them a profit and 
I do not blame them a bit for that, but my question is directed to 
this: Why do you people find it necessary to do it when the other 
branches do not, in a situation of a like character? Why? 

Mr. Jackson. My answer to your last statement, again reiterating 
that there is no fee connected with these facility contracts 

Mr. Sueprarp. Nobody makes any money on these but the con- 
tractor? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct; absolutely. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How do you know that? Who does your inspection 
for you to assure you of that? How do you know what is going on 
in this field of construction? How do you know? 

Mr. Jackson. The Air Materiel Command performs the construc- 
tion surveillance. The facility contract is let to the weapon contractor 
and he, in turn, lets an A. & E. contract and ultimately a construction 
contract. Actual inspection is done by the A. & E. contractor. 

I would like to reiterate, Mr. Sheppard, that in the last 3 years 
we have not put up very many manufacturing facilities, and the 
problem you are talking about is somewhat academic 

Mr. Suepparp. You only have a $60 million MINUTEMAN pro- 
ject in your lap, and on this side of the table that is not a bale of hay. 

Mr. Jackson. The only production facilities that have come up 
recently are for the MINUTEMAN, and these are the first ones we 
have built in several years. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are you going to handle that particular situa- 
tion with your contractors? What is the procedure you are following 
in that instance? 

Mr. Jackson. We are following a little bit different procedure, 
Mr. Sheppard. In this case, there are two plants involved and one 
is for Thiokol and one is at Ogden Depot. The review of the designs 
is being conducted within the Air Force by General Minton. I believe 
you know him. 

Mr. Suepparp. I not only know him, but he is a very capable 
engineer. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir: he is personally conducting the review of 
the A. & E. work for the assembly and repair facilities at the Ogden 
i and also for the first stage production plant at Brigham City, 

Ttah. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Who does the A. & E. work, by the way ? 
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Mr. Jackson. I do not know. The contract for the A. & R. plant 
was let by Boeing but I do not know who got the contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who checks over the A. & E. work prior to the ex- 
penditure involved for the construction requirement 4 

Mr. Jackson. In this case, General Minton, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All of them? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. He is checking this very closely, as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did he check this case to your personal knowledge. 

Mr. Jackson. To my personal knowledge, he has checked it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you say he has checked all others ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many outside of this one ? 

Mr. Jackson. I prefaced my statement by saying in this case we 
have changed our normal procedure. This is the first time we have 
done it in this manner. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who is going to do your inspection work for you 
in this instance ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. It will be supervised by General Minton’s Office. He 
will ride this whole facility program right until the final completion, 
A. & E. work until construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. That includes field inspection as well? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. He will use his BMD counterpart in the 
BMD, Colonel Leonhard, who has charge of all military construc- 
tion work at the Ballistic Missiles Division. He will work through 
him. 

Mr. Suepparp. Wait a minute. I must be terrifically confused and 
my clerical staff is equally confused. 

‘Where do you have this? Where do they appear in your require- 
ments in the budget? I have never heard that they did inspection 
work, 

Where do you get them ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have used a general term “inspectors.” I am say- 
ing that we are going to the Ballistic Missiles Division installation 
people headed up by Colonel Leonhard. General Minton will use 
them as his agents to inspect the facilities as they are constructed. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you sure that in this instance that instead of 
having a force of inspectors under the jurisdiction of Colonel Leon- 
hs and, by the way, another good man and a top operator, but 
Tdo not think he has the staff to do this—in r ality if you shake this 
down you find you are going right back to the A. & E. people and 
employing them to do your inspection work ? 

Mr. Jackson. Let me check this point. We are a long way from 
this point. The installation has not even broken ground yet. I agree 
that Colonel Leonhard does not have a vast staff out there and I 
would like to check that point. He will depend upon Colonel Leon- 
hard for the inspection but whether he will do it with his own people 
or not, or work through Boeing, I am not sure. I would like to 
check that point for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the record ought to show—and by the way I 
would like to have this answered tomorrow and I do not want to 

wait until this record comes back, because if you wait until that, it 
seems you wait about 6 weeks before we get it back. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The MINUTEMAN production facilities to date consist of an assembly and | 


repair site located adjacent to the Ogden Depot and the first-stage production 
facility to be located at the Thiokol plant at Brigham City, Utah. In this jp. 
stance, however, the Director of Civil Engineering, Department of Air Force, 
has been assigned the responsibility during the design phase of these facilities 
for reviewing all construction criteria, design, materials, etc. The facilities 
contracts will be with the Boeing Co. and the Thiokol Co. for assembly and re 
pair and the first-stage production respectively. In accordance with norma] 
practice, the facilities contracts will be administered by these companies at no 
fee. Inspection (phase II) will be performed by the A. & E. contractors selected 
by these companies. Air Force surveillance is accomplished by periodic reports 
received from the contractor as well as periodic onsite reviews. Final accept- 
ance is effected through onsite inspection by Air Force personnel in conjunction 
with the contractor. 

Insofar as ballistic missile military construction is concerned, all inspection is 
normally performed by the Corps of Engineers. The Air Force does not employ 
inspectors, as such; however, it does have six or seven Air Force employees 
located at each squadron for the purpose of construction surveillance. 


(Further information may be found on page 784.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. I want to know how many inspectors he has and if 
you are going to employ inspectors, if you do not have any, and if so, 
how many ? 

What is the present intention, to farm this inspection job out to 
the A. & E. people or to the prime contractor for him to select whom- 
ever he sees fit to do the inspection ? 


Very frankly, on this side of the table we do not want to see that | 


procedure one bit. 

Constructionwise, I think it is lousy in its total application. 

Secretary McGuire, what are your comments and thinking on this 
procedure? ‘Tell me why the three services cannot conform with the 
same pattern of procedure, one with the other? Why can they not 
conform as long as you are getting good results from two of them! 
Why not the other? 

Mr. McGume. We do not have any procurement policy on this 
point. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You do not? 

Mr. McGutre. No. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you think it might be well if you did have? 

Mr. McGuire. I think it might be well to look into this and see 
if there is any need. 

Mr. Snerrarp. That is a kind of promissory note which has no 
due date. 

Mr. McGutrr. I assure you that it will have. I think part of this 
problem you are addressing yourself to is whether you do it through 
the subcontract method. I do not think you Ww ould object if the Air 
Force were doing this directly with the construction firm. 

You are talking about the use of another layer in addition to the 
question, why did you not use the Army Engineers? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, your gastritis has not made you frank 
enough, as rough as you were. 

You know what the problem is. The Air Force for years has been 
trying to give birth to and develop its own Corps of Engineers. That 
is an old story around here. They try to hide it under the table, or 
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have tried since they were born. They want a Corps of Engineers 
ly ang) inthe Air Force. Youknow it. | 
duction) You and I have sat on the Military Construction Committee for 
this in} years and you are the chairman of the Militar y Construction Com- 
Fores} inittee and the Air Force, when the Army gave birth to JUPITER, 


ciliti 

7 stiles they came up with THOR. 

Cilities : 

indre} They want to run commercial airlines with MATS. They want a 


normal} Corps of Engineers. 
inte What are you surprised about? You know that. 
ote Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 


‘eports , ° ° > 

recept-| (Discussion off the record.) _ 

nection Mr. Suerrarp. Frankly, Mr. Secretary, I feel there is no reason in 

icin the world why a proc edure of this character cannot be uniform as it 
On Ig | 


mploy | applies to all services. 
loyees| . Mr. McGuire. One of the people I would like to talk to about 


it, who knows more about the details of the problem, is Mr. Bryant. 

You are addressing yourself to the policy that applies to procure- 

nd if | ment, I believe. I agree with you that it does not seem that under 
normal circumstances we should buy this kind of facility in effect 


S 
7 through a second layer. 
it to Mr. Suerparp. I may be in error about this and this may not be 
1om- | Within your jurisdiction; is that right ? : 
' Mr. McGume. Iam talking about the approval of construction proj- 
that | ects. that phase of screening. 

I did tell you that the procurement policy facet of this problem 

certainly is in our area and we will get into this thing and look at it. 

this Mr. Suepparp. Does Mr. Bryant’s office have the authority to ap- 

the | Prove or disapprove contracts that are presently being issued within 
sn the category that I have inquired into? 

eer Mr. McGutre. I do not think he would get them called to his atten- 
' | tion if they were buried in a supply procurement contract. 

thie Mr, Sueprarp. I am assuming they were not and you brought them 
to his attention. IT ask you the question again on that premise. 

Mr. McGutre. I would say that if it were brought to his attention, 

he would certainly be cut in on it. 

Mr. Sheppard, it is a question I have not had posed to me before and 
od Tam not quite sure of how this is being handled. We will go into it 
~ | and look at it though. 
~ | Mr. Srepparp. When you respond to that, I would like you to show 

and clarify the authority aspect of it. In other words, if Mr. Bryant’s 
his office does have the authority, say So. 
ols Mr. McGumer. Somebody is going to have to have the authority. 
a | Obviously, our position would not be one of tossing the ball. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was told definitely by the Secretary of Defense, 
his and meaning by that the present oc cupant, that that authority was 

vested in each one of the Secretaries: to wit, yourself, Mr. Bryant and 
the Division concept whic h issues instructions in that area 

Mr. McGutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreprarp. If there were disagreement by and between that 
k level and the Secretary level, the Army, Air Force, and the Navy, then 

they would have the privilege to go to the Secretary of Defense and 
i appeal the case and have a decision made ? 
t Mr. McGutre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That takes care of that for the moment and now 
referring to page 18 of your statement 

Mr. McGume. I have just been passed a note here, Mr. Sheppard, 
that might be helpful to you. As to these plants that go into the listing 
of construction projects which Floyd would handle, I do not normally 
see that list. I still think your question from a procurement point of 
view, regardless of that, if that be the case, and I do not know, it is 
still a good, valid question, and I had better get together with Floyd 
on this. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This particular operation to which I am addressing 
myself at the moment does not fall within the jurisdiction of the con- 
struction program. It is in the procurement program. 

Mr. McGuire. I understand that. You made that very clear. All 
Iam trying to say is- 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not trying to do anything about your jurisdic. 
tion over more work. 

Mr. McGutre. It looks as though we had something here in the con- 
struction program that could fall between the chairs. That is your 

(Information on the review procedure appears on page 928.) 








RELIABILITY AND QUALITY CONTROL 


Mr. Suerparp. Looking at page 18, under the caption “Reliability 
and Quality Control,” am I right in assuming that under that title 
head that that also applies literally to your “reliability programs? 
You are talking about the same general pr inciple, because what I am 
inquiring into at the moment is, if your answer is applicable or if not, 
the missile reliability in which our staff reported there were wide 

yariations in methods used by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as com- 
pared to last year’s methods. 

From that explanation, am I to interpret your comments incor- 
porated under that title apply to the same thing ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to amplify that, if I may. 

Your committee quite properly commented on this area last year 
on the basis of the reliability efforts in the ballistic missiles pro- 
gram. 

In July 1958, Dr. York, what is now Dr. York’s shop, and ours, had 
been working in this field. The problem here is to get reliability in the 
components within the missiles and to establish a standard on them. 

Working with the services in this field, we have used for illustrative 
purposes model specifications for these various components—these are 
things such as capacitors, relays, resistors, and that type of item. Then 
we have issued a new quality control specification in this field known 
as Q-9858, and it is entitled “Quality ( vontrol System Requirements.” 

Mr. Suevparn. How long is ths at, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Sheppard, I do not have it with me. I cannot 
answer that question for you, but I will get a copy and bring it over 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you will, please. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on page 928.) 

Mr. McGourre. This is applicable to Army, Navy, and Air Force 
contracts, particularly in the field of aircraft, missiles, and other com- 
plex equipment. It applies to all production contracts and to most 
of the research and development contracts where it is applicable. In 
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addition to this, we have attempted, and I think we have strength- 
ened, the qualific ations of the personnel in the testing, inspection, ‘and 
quality control area, particularly as it applies to this particular field. 

This is upgrading of personnel. 

You can have standards and specifications but if you do not have 
the intelligent manpower to put them into use, it would all be mean- 
ingless. 

I will bring that over with me tomorrow morning and give that 
to you. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

Is this being applied to special efforts in this field to get actual re- 
liability out of it? 

Mr. McGurre. I think in the Air Force my answer would be “Yes.” 
I think it is, but I would rather have Mr, Taylor answer that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Maybe he can answer that. 

Mr. Taytor. I have no personal knowledge of the thing just as 
you have stated it, and I would rather check - it before I answer you. 

[ am assured that MINUTEMAN money is being spent on re- 
liability ; and, as a specific example, the propulsion system is being 
pursued on that basis. 

I can get you more detailed information for the record or furnish 
you further information tomorrow. 

(The information may be found on pages 711 and 935.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is the committee’s information, gentlemen, that 
substantial sums are being spent on the component parts at the manu- 
facturer level for the facilities contracts; to w it, North American 
Aviation under Air Force direction to improve the reliability of elec- 
tronic parts, such as ¢ apacitators , transistors, and resistors, which 
will be used only in the key ele .etronic portions of the MINUTE- 
MAN system. Is that a correct assumption ? 

Mr. ‘Taynor. That is correct, 

Mr. Suerparp. In response to that, I ask you the following ques- 
tion: I wish you would tell the committee why it is necessary to spend 
this money to improve the parts of the MINUTEMAN inertial guid- 
ance system while similar programs are not needed in the POL ARIS 
missile, the ATLAS missile, and the TITAN. They use the same 
thing under essentially similar operating conditions. 

Mr. Taytor. Iam sure that the reliability of the parts of all of those 
missiles is very essential. I am sure that any advances made in MIN- 
UTEMAN would be available to others where they apply, and vice 
versa. 

We work together on this reliability business because it is something 
that nobody knows all the answers to and working together we still 
do not do as well as we wish we did. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is it considered within the Department, for example, 
that the Lockheed, Convair, and Martin people make unreliable parts 
work more reliably than North American Aviation? Is it a fact that 
the MINUTEMAN would be a much more reliable missile than the 
other three? What is the attitude that creates the condition we are 
living with? 

Mr. Tayrtor. Of course, the reliability of all of the parts of one of 
these missiles has to be tremendously good because one single part can 
make a missile malfunction and then you do not have any missile. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That is the information they gave us when we vis- 
ited Canaveral. They said every time that we have these difficulties 
down here, it is very expensive. 

Mr. Taytor. It might be one part that did it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It might be one minor part that is unreliable. There 
is no checkout system when we get these parts they have available here 
to manifest reliability. It must be done before it reaches you; is that 
a correct assuiition on their part, or incorrect ? 

Mr. Taytor. I believe they check all the circuits at Canaveral, but 
they do not check the individual parts. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That goes right back again to the reliability of those 
specifications and what you get for them ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And what they are costing you today ? 

Mr. Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Malfunctioning of some of those minor parts within 
these missiles, if my information is corr and I did not put these 
figures together—is presently costing around $1 billion ? 

Mr. Taytor. I think your information is correct. Of course, we 
are going way beyond the present state of the art in all of this. This 
is not something you can say is improper. We are going way beyond 
where anybody ever was before; and in a normal kind of an instru- 
ment, if you have an unreliable part you find that it is unreliable and 
throw it out and then put in another one and go ahead and do your 
work. In this kind of an instrument, it is gone. 

You have given it away if you have an unreliable part. We have 
gone way beyond the state of the art. 

Mr. Suxrparp. Mr. Secretary, it appears that there is a weakness 
in the specifications or a weakness in the production of the specifica- 
tion requirements. 

It just happens to be that, mechanically speaking; and if it did not 
happen in that way, obviously you would not have malfunctioning? 

Mr. Taytor. We have not caught up with the state of the art yet 
to make a 100 percent article out of every one of them. The specifica- 
tions are trying to put that together and there is a tremendous amount 
of test effort being put into checking these things out. That is one 
reason these things are so expensive—because you have to build in 
almost 100 percent reliability. 

We would make it 100 percent if we knew how. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, instead of having individual inspec- 
tion of the items that appear to be lacking. 

Mr. Taytor. No; I think we have plenty of inspection of the in- 
dividual items, and then they get put together in the system and we 
have an additional inspection of the system. 

In other words, there is a tremendous amount of inspection and 
repetitive inspection all the way through. 

But, we just do not at this moment “know how to make all of these 
parts 100 percent reliable. You multiply the reliability quotient of 
the parts together to get the final reliability of the missile. 

If it is not pretty close to 100 percent all the way through, you do 
not have a missile. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what we are afraid of. 

Mr. Taytor. That is what makes it so difficult. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Were you supplied with the recommendations that 
were made by the annual National Symposium that had to do with 
reliability? “Were you supplied with the data that emanated from 
that group w hich met here in Washington the last time 2 

Mr. Taytor. I believe I did see that. Yes, we have that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What evaluations have been made of those rec- 
ommendations? It is my information, which may be erroneous at 
the moment—but if it is I am always subject to correction—that there 
were many of those suggestions made that would obviate the problems 
we have here. 

If that is a fact, what has been done to evaluate those suggestions 
and put them into your operational requirements ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to make a study of that. I do not have it 
allin my head, sir. I would like to make a study of that and submit 
itto you. Iam sure we can show very diligent performance on that. 

Believe me, we are very, very much concerned with the question of 
reliability because it is our bread and butter in the missile business. 

(The information to be supplied may be found in the appendix on 
page 935.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Whatever happened to the June report of the 
AGREE Committee ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was supposed to have been sponsored by the De- 
partment of Defense under date of June 1957. 

Has that report ever been produced for evaluation purposes to the 
committee that was charged with that responsibility ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Sheppard, that report was submitted in Dr. 
York’s shop. 

Mr. Bridges had charge of that and if you would like, I will try to 
get the status of that for you. It is the scientific aspect of this, I be- 
lieve. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Assuming that you reach a point in the reliability 
procedure where you have it definitized or the functional aspect suc- 
cessfully completed, there is a degree where it will take the industry 
approximately 2 years to catch up with the requirement ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I have never heard that statement made, Mr. 
Sheppard. We are not talking about a simple problem here, as you 
are well aware. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is a complicated one. There is no question 
about: it. 

Mr. McGuire. It is going to take some time to achieve these objec- 
tives. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Suerparp. Let us take your fiscal year 1961 budget. It calls 
for a large increase in expe nditures for the long range missiles which, 
in my opinion, would create a most urgent need for reliable parts 
In very Jar ge quantities. 

If that is true, then I think it is rather obvious there should be 
a very, very definite and concerted effort made to strengthen this 
reli: ability as rapidly as we can, particularly in view of the fact that 
everybody tells us, who has been before us, that we are all operating 
under a tight budget. Many of them are not happy about it and the 
tighter the budget, the more we anticipate the need for accuracy of 
firing. It is just that much more of a budget problem. 

Mr. McGuire. There is no question about it. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I think the reliability aspect of this actually 

amounts to a situation which merits very serious consideration and 
rapid conclusion, based upon the recommendations you have, because 
of your own ability to collect information, and based upon reports 
that have come from industries and from other sources you have 
access to. 

I am inclined to feel at the moment, very frankly, we are kind 
of dragging our feet on this issue. 

Mr. Taytor. May I say, sir, that you do not get reliability by 
specifying it. You get reliability by spending money to develop it. 

In other words, these instruments are subject to all kinds of heat, 
cold, vibration, and radiation, and every kind of thing that you can 
think of. They have to work through all of these conditions and we 
have to put them through all of these conditions and make sure that 
they do work that way, and that is the essence of the reliability 
program. 

To do what we have to do, to put them through these test conditions, 
we have to make them fail and then make another one and finally 
you get one that will stand up. You get reliability by spending 
money to get it, and not by any other means. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. | partially agree with you and I partially will not 
agree W ith you. It is the same thing if you are running meti allurgical 
surveys or whatnot. You know what you need that w ill stand certain 
pressures and cert: un things of that char: acter. They may be pres: 
sures or other things, but sometimes you have to do it the hard way, 
and that is by rule of exper ience. I understand that. 

I do believe that in the total program there are many aspects of 
reliability that have to be left to the conclusions of someone else. 
This is not worked out to the degree it — be worked out and 
speaking from the standpoint of reliability, I do not think your efforts 
in the production field are what they should be. 

When you talk to the people in checkout, as to what causes these 
problems, what do they tell you ? 

Mr. McGuire. May I try to be helpful here ? 

Our principal activity in the reliability program is in the so-called 
production type field you just mentioned. I think we are creating 
a bad impression here with you and this committee because, in fact, 
there are some very active programs in this reliability field in the 


research and development area. This is Dr, York’s area. This is | 


why Mr. Bridges has that committee. 

I know what you are trying todo. You are trying to bring out this 
very important scientific research aspect and emphasize it. I am 
just trying to answer you so you do not get misled on it. 

1 would like to have Dr. York explain it to you, or submit for 
the record what a)! are really doing in this program. 

Mr. Surpparp. I donot think that will be necessary. 

Mr. McGumre. I do not want to confuse you or lead you to think 
we do not know all of the answers to the questions you are posing. 

Mr. Sreprparp. What your problem is, as I see it, is a brandnew 
field ? 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. 

Mr. Snuepparp. That goes back to when you first started and you 
had to have certain tensile strength and so forth, set up for testing 
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operations and you proved that out. You did your own testing in 
those days. 

Today, in this thing, they are breathing down your necks so rapidly, 
as compared with the past tense, that you have not caught up with 
yourself in a lot of these things. 

If you did, I would be very surprised. 

Mr. McGuire. I would rather let Dr. York make that statement, 
but he told me the other day of an experience he had in one of our 
major missiles in the firing program. 

He related this to the number of shots they made before they got 
what is a pretty acceptable indication that they are on the thai 
track, To my way of thinking this showed that we had made a “jot 
of progress in this field because reliability is what they have to have 
in order to get this missile off. 

You know the missile [ am talking about, this relatively new 
number of tests which begins to show that they are on the track. 

it did not do so well in the first few tries. 

In addition to that, there is a very extensive reliability exchange. 

Mr. Fioop. Not BOMARC ? 

Mr. McGuire. No; 1am not in that exercise. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McGuire. In addition to that, there is a very extensive pro- 
gram and Mr. Milne has a copy of the agreement here between the 
Vaurlous people 1 in this research business involving POLARIS, MIN- 
UTEMAN, THOR, and the exchange of this information. 

(‘The information requested follows: ) 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE INTERSERVICE EXCHANGE OF BALLISTIC MISSILE COMPONENT 
Tesr Data, Juty 1959 


FOREWORD 


This proposal for the interchange of ballistic missile ——— test data 
among contractors and certain elements of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, Was prepared by representatives of the three services functioning as a 
coordination group with the objective of reducing to a minimum the number 
of duplicative tests being conducted on ballistic missile components, thereby 
obtaining better utilization of the time, money, and technical skills available. 
‘The recommendations have been brought to the beginning of this proposal in 
the interest of emphasis and convenience. 


SERVICE APPROVAL 


The recomemndations made by the Coordination Group for the Interservice 
Exchange of Ballistic Missile Component Test Data have been examined and 
appear to be reasonable, desirable, and to the best interests of the Government. 

Approval of the recommendations and authority to implement in my Command 
is eviuenced by signature affixed hereto. 

O. J. RITLAND, 

Major General, USAF, Commander, AFBMD. 
BEN I. FUNK, 

Major General, USA’, Commander, BMC. 

W. F. RaBorn, Jr., 

RADM, USN, Director, Special Projects Office, BUORD. 
J. A. BARCLAY, 

Brigadier General, USA, Commander, ABM A, 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the commanders concerned approve in principle the interservice ex- 
i se Of ballistic missile component test data among the three services and 
their contractors as described in this proposal. 


52246—60—pt. 5———45 
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2. That the concept stated above be implemented by the following actions: 

(a) Establishment of data collection and distribution centers, including 
the necessary personnel, equipment, and funds, at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Corona, Calif., the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, 
Ala., and the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(b) Taking necessary contractual action to assure submission of contrac- 
tors’ tests reports to the data centers. 

(c) Providing a system for the interchange of contractors 
all three centers. 

(d) Designate the “Interservice Coordination Group for the Interchange 
of Ballistic Missile Component Test Data” as the coordination and proce- 
dural group for directing the data centers in the activities recommended 
herein. 

3. That each commander recognize the need for effort to implement the fol- 
lowing programs to the extent he deems necessary : 

(a) Collect and make available to ballistic missile designers available 
reliability qualification and usage data and history from previous missile, 
aircraft and fire control programs. 

(b) Develop new and improved statistical and analytical techniques to 
make possible meaningful reliability prediction methods from small amounts 
of data. 

(c) Formulate, develop, and adopt a consistent set of reliability terms, 
definitions, and procedures with other military and space agencies. 


, 


data among 


B. BACKGROUND 


1. Several informal meetings of representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have been held to discuss mutual problems in the field of ballistic 
missile reliability and quality control. The first of these meetings was hosted 
by the Air Force at AFBMD, Los Angeles, Calif., in April 1958. 

2. In May 1958 the three services were advised that the House Appropriations 
Committee had appointed a study group referred to as the “Reliability Study 
Group” to evaluate the reliability of our increasingly complex modern weapons, 
specifically in relation to the following questions: 

(a) Has industry produce sufficiently durable and reliable components 
for these weapons, particularly the costly ballistic missiles? 

(b) Is there adequate testing of components in advance of assembly, par- 
ticularly in advance of assembly for the test firing of ballistic missiles? 

The committee also was to determine the effectiveness and/or adequacy of 
the efforts of the military services in the field of quality control in weapon pro- 
curement. The specific question under study was: “Have the respective inspec- 
tion service organizations and techniques kept pace with the advancing 
complexities of modern weapons?” 

3. In December 1958 the Reliability Study Group concluded that “while we 
have achieved some success in the actual development and testing and production 
of modern weapon systems, there are certain areas of weapons procurement 
which require immediate attention.” Significant in the summary prepared by 
the Reliability Study Group was the following conclusion : 

“With the many and varied companies and institutions working in research 
relating to missile programs, the interchange of data about parts, components, 
suppliers, and other pertinent information between the Services and between 
the various programs is absolutely essential if maximum utilization is to be 
made of the dollars and technical skills available. The committee feels that 
this interchange at the present time is quite inadequate, and insists that the 
Department of Defense develop active program in this area which will call for 
extensive and reliable interchange of information.” 


C. ACTION TAKEN 


1. At one of the informal meetings referred to in paragraph B above, held in 
December 1958, and hosted by the inspector of naval ordnance, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
it was mutually agreed to establish a group to study the feasibility of developing 
a system for the interchange among ballistic missile contractors of users’ com- 
ponent and part test data. Accordingly, an Interservice Coordination Group 
was formed consisting of the following personnel: 
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TCIDEe Oh, RIOT, AI iceman InsOrd, Member. 
Bs ee eR RISB en bo wecnnen --- AFBMD, Member. 
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2. The group convened March 16-17 1959, at the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, Los Angeles, Calif., for the purpose of evaluating the data interchange 
proposals prepared by each service. In addition to the members listed above, 
the following personnel participated in an advisory capacity: 


ek: erie SEES ON AN ee er a ABMA Liaison Office, AFBMD. 
SGIE os RCL OD ION cs csi presences lessee AMC/BMC. 

A Cee en cee cea Scart en ieee ae ene ABMA. 

fs as, Sea ae Sis cue see ee eee eae ABMA. 

PR A: ey ee oe ee ee oe eee A wera ee SL veer ABMA. 

fe eg a ssi as ae apa ea ar ear AMC/BMC. 

S, Pollock... rs cleo ska solo pa ta ss co Ca ease cd etd NOL Corona. 

7. oe. Oise J ent Dane Sa Ne ie cl les AMC/BMC. 

Be Bes oe es STL. 


The group divided the overall objectives into two specific tasks, as follows: 


Task No. 1 

The immediate establishment of a system to provide for the free and automatic 
interchange between ballistic missile major contractors, subcontractors, and 
Government agencies of nonproprietary reliability data in the following two 
categories : 

1, Laboratory reports of users’ tests of nonreparable components and parts, 
e.g., resistors, capacitors, relays, valves, timers, etc. 

2. Contractor-prepared special engineering studies of component and part 
troubles experienced during in-plant, field, and flight tests. 


Gask No. 2 

Lach service will provide a means to accomplish the following: 

1. Collect and make available to ballistic missile designers available reliability 
qualifications and usage data and history from previous missile, aircraft, and 
fire-control programs, 

2. Develop new and improved statistical techniques to make possible mean- 
ingful reliability prediction methods from small amounts of data. 

3. Formulate, develop, and adopt a consistent set of reliability terms, defini 
tions, and procedures with other military and space agencies. 

!. The Interservice Coordination Group hosted by the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency convened in Detroit, Mich. on July 2-3, 1959. The purpose of this 
meeting was to complete the study for developing a system for the interchange 
(among ballistic missile contractors) of users’ Component and part test data. 
It was mutually agreed that the Air Force, Army, and Navy should— 

(a) Establish their own data collection and distribution center. 

(b) Collect component test reports and reliability data from their own 
contractors, reproduce this data on IBM microfilm aperture cards, or other 
reproduction methods mutually agreed upon, and disseminate these cards 
to all participating contractors, data centers, and other specified agencies. 

(c) Fund their own data center and monitor their own contractors. 

(d) Participate in preparing a set of implementing procedures to 
include 

(1) Instructions for contractors and engineering personnel who will 
use the system. 
(2) Instructions and basic ground rules for the data centers. 
(3) Identification of contractors, including the individual or depart- 
ment to which the reports will be mailed. 
(4) The type of data to be furnished by and to each of the 
contractors. 
(5) The number of IBM aperture cards to be furnished each 
contractor. 
BE. J. LANCASTER, 
AMC/BMC, Secretary. 
VINCENT J. BRACHA, 
Major, USAF, AFBMD. 
R. W. SMILEY, 
Lt Comdr., U.S. Navy, INSORD, Sunnvale. 
J. H. DRAUGHON, 
ORDAB, ABMA, Chairman. 
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DOD CoMMENTS ON RELIABILITY PROGRESS IN THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


INTRODUCTION 


To achieve satisfactory reliability in weapon systems it is essential that 
attention be focused on reliability and quality throughout design, development, 
procurement, production, storage, and maintenance. It is the responsibility 
of OASD (S. & L.) to establish policies and procedures to assure that reliability 
levels established in design are maintained throughout the production, storage, 
and maintenance processes. In fulfilling this responsibility, actions have been 
taken in four areas to establish a firm policy basis for improving reliability. 
These areas are procurement, production, storage, and maintenance. As men- 
tioned below, theoretical and applied research has been intensified to develop 
improved statistical techniques for reliability and life testing. To stimulate 
greater progress in reliability, OASD (S. & L.) has participated actively in 
technical meetings and symposia, and has published numerous papers in techical 
and scientific journals. 

PROCUREMENT 
Contractual incentives 

It has been recognized that adequate economic incentive is of central impor- 
tance in improving weapon systems reliability. Accordingly, provisions have 
been incorporated into the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) 
(1)* to augment existing incentive features. These additional incentive provi- 
sions pertain to the preparation of performance incentive contracts. The 
ASPR now provides that performance “* * * which is the minimum which the 
Government will accept shall be mandatory under the terms of the contract 
and shall receive the minimum profit or fee. Performance which meets the 
stated targets will warrant the ‘target’ profit or fee. Performance which 
surpasses these targets will be rewarded by additional profit or fee.” It is 
emphasized that this provision pertains to performance targets rather than to 
performance requirements. 

QGuality control and reliability assurance 

Three actions have been taken to make quality control and reliability assur- 
ance more effective instruments for improvement of weapon systems reliability: 

(1) Policy has been published in DOD Instruction 4155.8(2) to the effect that 
contractors are responsible for the performance of all inspections and tests 
required by specifications, prior to submittal of products to the Government. 
It is the function of the Department of Defense to verify that the contractor 
has fulfilled his obligation. This has the effect of achieving the most effective 
use of total quality control resources, i.e., contractor and Government inspection. 

(2) Policy has also been published in DOD Instruction 4155.10(3) requiring 
that producers of complex equipment (e.g., missiles and weapon systems) 
maintain a quality control system satisfactory to the Department of Defense. 
The details of this required system are defined in a specification applicable to 
all Army, Navy, and Air Force contracts. This specification, MIL—Q-9858 (4) 
is identified as “Quality control system requirements).” The overall effect of 
this policy and of the related specification is to upgrade reliability by contractu- 
ally mandatory controls over the total manufacturing operations. 

(3) Responsibility for all technical aspects of quality and reliability assurance 
policies and planning within the area of supply and logistics has been assigned 
to a single office of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics). Operationally, this responsibility is assigned to the Staff Director 
for Inspection and Quality Control who reports directly to the Director for Pro- 
duction Policy. These policies pertain to materiel in various stages of the supply 
and logistics chain beginning with procurement and continuing through produc- 
tion, acceptance, inspection and testing, maintenance and storage. 

Value engineering 

Value engineering is the intensive appraisal of all the elements of the design, 
manufacture, procurement, inspection, installations and maintenance of an 
item and its components in order to achieve the necessary performance, main- 
tainability, and reliability at minimum cost. To encourage value engineering 





*Nore.—Numbers refer to publications listed in app. I. 
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the DOD has provided contractual profit incentives for suppliers. A change to 
the Armed Forces Procurement Regulation issued April 20, 1959, subparagraph 
3466.3, “Contracts with Value Engineering,” estabished rules permitting use 
of the value engineering incentive when approved by the head of a procuring 
agency. 

PRODUCTION 


Action in this area has been concentrated on (1) specification improvement 
and (2) development of statistical techniques for evaluation of product quality, 
including reliability. 

Specifications 

Inasmuch as weapon systems are made up of thousands of units of hardware, 
the contents of related specifications are of critical importance to weapon sys- 
tems reliability. Accordingly, a twofold effort is being exerted to (1) develop 
better techniques for specification preparation and (2) incorporate into speci- 
fications quality and reliability assurance procedures that are more discriminat- 
ing than those used in the past. A detailed procedure has been prepared for 
revising specifications. This includes an explanation of the mathematical com- 
putations related to the life test sampling techniques. 

Of major importance is a report now under preparation by the Ad Hoc 
Group on Parts Specification Management for Reliability. This group was 
jointly established on July 14, 1958, by the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) and the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, formerly the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Engineering). The report of this group is scheduled 
for publication in mid-1960 and will serve to implement the recommendation 
of the Advisory Group on Reliability of Electronic Equipment (AGREE). Pro- 
totype specifications have been prepared for inclusion in the report. These 
specifications will be used by the Department of Defense as guides for the 
preparation of specifications incorporating definitive reliability requirements 
as recommended by AGREE. 

Statistical methods for assuring quality and reliability 

Action in this area has been focused on the development and publication 
of statistical sampling techniques that make possible rational and objective 
procedures for determining conformance to established quality and reliability 
requirements. The sampling techniques that have been developed and published 
to date are applicable to a wide variety of situations and include variables, 
attributes, lot by lot, and continuous sampling. In addition, a comprehensive 
DOD handbook has been developed which provides sampling procedures and 
tables for life and reliability testing based on the exponential distribution. 
References (5) through (11) provide the details of these statistical sampling 
procedures, 

While considerable theoretical work has been completed on the assumption 
that times to failure follow the exponential distribution function, basic research 
for other distribution functions appropriate for life and reliability testing (e.g., 
Weibull, gamma, and normal) must still be accomplished. Once this theoretical 
work is completed, it will be possible to develop statistical sampling handbooks 
for life testing similar to the DOD handbook (11) based on the exponential 
distribution. 

Personnel and training 

Action has been taken to upgrade requirements for inspection and quality 
control personnel and to include within the personnel structure professionally 
trained engineers and mathematicians. Within the past few months the Civil 
Service Commission has published a new set of personnel standards (12) to 
reflect the modern concepts of quality control that have been utilized in both 
Government and industry on an increasing scale. Likewise, unified training, 
with increased emphasis on reliability assurance, is being instituted. 


STORAGE 


Quality evaluation of stored materiel 

Experience has demonstrated that components, assemblies and military 
Weapons generally must be kept under continuous surveillance in order to 
detect trends toward deterioration. During the past year general guidelines 
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have been published for conducting systematic quality evaluation of equipment 
and weapons in storage. These guidelines have been incorporated into the 
Joint Storage and Materials Handling Manual (18) which is mandatory for 
use throughout the Department of Defense. These guidelines reflect recent 
developments in statistical engineering methodology. 


MAINTENANCE 


Quality control and reliability in maintenance 

Responsibility for effective maintenance operations was assigned during the 
past year to OASD (S. & L.). Intensive effort is now being exerted to develop 
improved maintenance policies and techniques. With respect to reliability and 
quality control, a basic program has been developed to provide uniform pro- 
cedures for all Army, Navy, and Air Force maintenance quality control activ- 
ities. These policies and related techniques focus attention on meticulous 
quality control, testing, and inspection, using modern statistical and engineering 
concepts. It is well recognized that exacting requirements and techniques in 
maintenance are no less essential than in original production. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Statistical quality control and reliability research 

For many years OASD (S. & L.) has sponsored a joint Army, Navy, and Air 
Force program in statistical quality control and reliability research. This 
research is conducted at Stanford University and at other educational institu- 
tions. The results of this program have been incorporated into technical stand- 
ards and handbooks used by both Government and industry for quality control 
and reliability testing. Additionally, the staff of OASD (S. & L.) has contributed 
numerous papers to technical journals suggesting new techniques and concepts 
for improving reliability. Of these papers two were presented to the National 
Symposium on Reliability and Quality Control sponsored by the Electronic 
Industries Association, the Institute of Radio Engineers, the American Institute 
of Elecirical Engineers, and the American Society for Quality Control. 


APPENDIX I 
REFERENCES 


(1) Armed Services Procurement Regulation, section 38-406, “Additional In- 
centives,” revised April 20, 1959. 

(2) DOD Instruction 4155.8, “Department of Defense Procurement Inspection 
Policies and Procedures for Items Covered by Military and Federal Specifi- 
cations,” May 7, 1957. 

(3) DOD Instruction 4155.10, “DOD Policies and Procedures for Assuring 
the Quality of Production of Complex Supplies and Equipment,” February 190, 
1959. 

(4) MIL-Q-9858, “Quality Control System Requirements,” April 9, 1959. 

(5) MIL-STD-105B, “Sampling Procedures and Tables for Inspection by 
Attributes,” December 31, 1958. 

(6) MIL-STD-414, “Sampling Procedures and Tables for Inspection by Vari- 
ables for Percent Defective,” June 11, 1957. 

(7) DOD Handbook H105, ‘Administration of Sampling Procedures for Ac- 
ceptance Inspection,” April 27, 1954. 

(8) DOD Handbook H106, “Multilevel Continuous Sampling Procedures and 
Tables for Inspection by Attributes,” October 31, 1958. 

(9) DOD Handbook H107, *“Single-Leyel Continuous Sampling Procedures and 
Tables for Inspection by Attributes,” April 30, 1959. 

(10) DOD Technical Report, “Mathematical and Statistical Principles Under- 
lying Military Standard 414,” October 15, 1958. 

(11) DOD Handbook, “Sampling Procedures and Tables for Life and Relia- 
bility Testing” (in coordination). 

(12) Civil Service Commission Classification Standards for the Commodity 
Quality Control, Inspection and Grading Group GS-1900, December 1959. 

(13) Joint Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Manual, “Storage and Materials 
Handling,” March 17, 1959. 
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NAVY WEAPONS SYSTEM RELIABILITY AND QUALITY CONTROL 


1. Experience has shown that achievement of optimum operational reliability 
in paval Weapons systems is dependent upon implementation of the following: 

(a) Insuring that full consideration is given to reliability in design, manu- 
facture, and test of equipment, and that to this end adequate reliability efforts 
are established and conducted by the bureaus, their contractors and subcon- 
tractors and their field establishments involved in weapons programs. 

(b) Establishment of realistic numerical reliability requirements and including 
them in the equipment specifications. 

(c) Allocation of adequate funds for the reliability program. 

(d) Allotment of adequate time to permit testing of parts utilized in the 
system design, and to permit measurement of the inherent reliability achieved 
during the design phase. 

(e) Availability of guidelines, procedures, and techniques to aid the designer 
in achieving the specified reliability in the weapon system design. 

(f) Adequate flow of information between agencies responsible for weapon 
system design. 

(g) Continuing effort to achieve the highest possible degree of competence 
in the military inspection organization. 

2. The following are reported as being significant actions toward implementa- 
tion of the foregoing : 

(a) The establishment of a Reliability Section and a Quality Control Engineer- 
ing Office in the Bureau of Ships is an important recent organizational move 
at the departmental level. In the past, the reliability effort has centered in the 
Technical Standards Branch of the Electronics Division. These newly estab- 
lished offices will provide for a more systematic approach within the Bureau and 
its field activities to the problems of reliability and quality control. Similar 
organizations existed in the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance 
and have been incorporated in the structure of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

(b) All specifications for air-launched missile systems include numerical 
reliability requirements or (in the case of EAGLE, a system in early develop- 
ment) numerical reliability goals. POLARIS, TARTAR, ASTOR and SUBROC 
have similar specified goals. Contractual documents for these weapons require 
the contractors to establish reliability groups in their organizations. Among 
recent contracts, the following are considered significant. 

(1) In the requests for quotation for design and development of radar set 
AN/SPG-—56, contractors were required to describe in their proposals their organ- 
ization and procedures for insuring that reliability was engineered into their 
design. The selected contractor’s proposal calls for stressing reliability in the 
equipment design to the same degree as performance and other important 
parameters. In addition to recommending design techniques to enhance equip- 
ment reliability, the proposal committee the contractor to establish a reliability 
review board, composed of senior engineering personnel, to examine the entire 
radar design from that standpoint. Reliability prediction techniques applied 
to the design and development of the radar set indicate that it will be many 
times more reliable than its predecessor, the AN/SPG—49. 

(2) Early negotiations with the prime contractor for the EAGLE weapon 
system emphasized the requirement for a stringent reliability program. A direc- 
tor for EAGLE program reliability and manufacturing assurance has been 
appointed, reporting directly to the EAGLE program manager. He has prepared 
contractor, subcontractor, and vendor reliability and quality assurance docu- 
ments which will give the program manager very tight control on all portions 
of the system. The reliability program is based on the DOD-approved document 
“Proposed Reliability Monitoring Program for Use in the Design, Development, 
and Production of Guided Missile Weapon Systems,” of April 1958. Top man- 
agement is giving full support to the reliability program which has been docu- 
mented and submitted to the Bureau of Weapons for final approval. 

(¢) In the area of improving the interchange of data pertaining to all phases 
of design, development, procurement, and production, a component reliability 
history survey program has been established and assigned to Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Corona, Calif., for implementation. Results and data from com- 
ponent qualification and reliability tests, conducted under Government funding 
by many missile systems contractors, will be made available to other weapon 
System contractors with similar design problems. This program was further 
extended by an agreement between Army, Navy, and Air Force ballistic missile 
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program directors, now implemented and known as the interservice data ex- 
change program. NOL, Corona is the Navy distribution center. 

(d) Several actions have been taken to provide improved reliability guide. 
lines, techniques, and procedures to those responsible for weapons system design: 

(1) MIL-R-22256 (AER), “Reliability Requirements for Design of Electronic 
Equipment of Systems” was issued on November 20, 1959. 

(2) The Bureau of Weapons has approved the script for the film “Reliability— 
The Fundamental Concepts” and production will occur shortly. Two other 
related films will follow soon. 

(3) A reliability prediction technique has been developed to aid the designer 
in predicting reliability during the initial stages of design and in subsequent 
phases of development. This procedure will be applied to naval weapon sys- 
tems aboard the U.S.S. Forrestal to determine the accuracy of the prediction 
techniques. 

(4) In the interests of improving military equipment specifications, courses 
of study are being conducted in specification writing for engineers and equip- 
ment specialists which emphasize reliability and the importance of properly 
specifying exactly what is required to produce the desired end results. 

(5) A military standard on “Definitions—Reliability Engineering” will be 
promulgated at an early date. An additional military standard, ‘“Mathematical 
Formulas—Reliability Engineering,” is in the planning stage. 

(7d) Several steps have been taken to strengthen the Navy’s inspection 
organization: 

(1) To determine problem areas in quality assurance and to decide on actions 
required, two seminars were held by the Office of Naval Material with field 
quality control administrators. In addition, two similar seminars are sched- 
uled. These seminars also serve as an excellent means of disseminating current 
information. 

(2) Buweps quality assurance training course has been revised to provide 40 
hours of training in quality assurance principles and management for complex 
items such as missiles and their component systems. About 60 percent of the 
students are middle supervisors from the general inspection offices, 30 percent 
from Buweps field offices, and 10 percent Reserve officers. Forty hours of train- 
ing in statistical quality control is also given to all field levels needing this 
training. For fiscal year 1960, course sessions have been increase from 4 to 5, 
providing 400 hours of training by ONM and Buweps personnel. 

(2) Action has been taken to develop the use of feedback information as a 
management tool to be used by field inspection offices to improve quality assur- 
ance performance and the quality of sources inspected items. This action was 
initiated by ONMINST 48355.17B of December 14, 1959, which emphasized the 
following areas: 

(a) Quality assurance to prevent manufacture and shipment of defective 
material}. 

(hb) Prevention, detection, and correction of supplier deficiencies. 

(c) Improvement and correction of deficient technical procurement documents. 

(7) Complaint investigation. 

(4) Special quality control requirements for the fleet ballistic missile weapons 
system have been developed for both contractors and Navy inspection personnel. 
Some increase in delegation of technical authority to the field level offices is 
contemplated with the increased technical competence placed in the field. 

(5) ONM representatives have cooperated with the DOD in developing new 
civil service classification and qualification standards for the quality control 
area. The standards, now at the printers, reflect advanced quality assurance 
methods for control of quality of materials and should result in the gradual 
employment of higher caliber personnel. 

3. It is apparent from the foregoing that the attainment of more reliable 
weapons is a continuing task beset with problems and involving numerous com- 
promises. Reliability organizations and methods must be developed compatible 
with existing organizations and circumstances, and must be constantly improved 
upon. What fits in one instance cannot be assumed to fit in all others. Funds 
and time must be allocated to assure adequate attention to all elements of a 
program; a fruitless search for near perfect reliability must not be carried out 
at the expense of performance, timely availability and overall cost. Reliability 
techniques are a new and rapidly developing science: to stay in the forefront 
of this development, ready to accept new ideas and methods and yet conservative 
enough to stick to nroven principles where they are known to give results, is 
the Navy’s major reliability task. 
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AIR Force BALLISTIC MISSILE RELIABILITY 


From the inception of these missile programs we planned and organized to 
achieve high reliability. Our programs are supervised by Ballistic Missile 
Division/Ballistic Missile Center with strong technical supervision by Space 
Technology Laboratory. They are implemented in detail by our contractors. 

As we have progressed, we have been convinced that system reliability can 
be specified and demonstrated. The culmination of this effort was the publica- 
tion of Air Force Ballistic Missiles Division exhibit 58-10, which was approved 
for implementation by the Bureau of the Budget on October 31, 1959. This 
exhibit is a standard governing the establishment of optimum reliability pro- 
grams on all new ballistic missile and space vehicle contracts and is a basis 
for review and revision of existing contracts. 

The MINUTEMAN program has incorporated all portions of 58-10. This is 
possible since the program is in the early stages of development. 

Negotiations are in progress with the TITAN contractors. Hence, again, 
the major portion of exhibit 58-10 will be incorporated into these contracts. 
The first step in the negotiations have been carried out. Contractors have been 
directed to submit their reliability program plan in accordance with 58-10 which 
requires them to define their program and procedures. 

The ATLAS system is much farther down the road than either the TITAN or 
MINUTEMAN. Consequently, not all portions of the exhibit will be incorporated 
into the ATLAS contracts since to apply them all would impose a substantial 
extra cost which is not justified. 

A Space Technology Laboratory Group is assigned to each missile-program 
office and subsystem office to provide technical direction and guidance to our 
contractors while continuously monitoring their activities. These reliability 
groups impose, as required, additional contractual obligations on our contractors 
in the form of contract change notices and technical directives, guides, design 
criteria, ete. 

Our quality assurance program has been adjusted to provide maximum sup- 
port to reliability efforts. Air Force quality control specialists are assigned to 
the ballistic missile program early in the development phase of these systems. 
They are an integral part of the Air Force engineering team, performing such 
functions as controlling workmanship, witnessing tests, analyzing contractors’ 
test procedures and test equipment, as well as participating in Air Force accept- 
ance of development items. 

To provide effective quality control support to the engineering phases of the 
programs, we have professionally trained Air Force quality control engineers 
assigned to our contractors’ plants and test sites. These quality control engi- 
neers are capable of analyzing the intent of the design to assure that suitable in- 
spection tests are established and the necessary controls are instituted in the 
proper places. These engineers also bridge the gap between the design engineer 
and the floor inspector during the early stages of development while the specifi- 
cations are being developed concurrently with the hardware. 

Our overall reliability program is based on sound engineering and statistical 
principles. We are continually evaluating our reliability and quality control 
methodology to establish the most suitable techniques to meet our specific re- 
quirements. We do expect and insist that our contractors carry out extensive 
and effective reliability programs and demonstrate quantitatively the attainment 
of reliability objectives to their maximum capabilities. 

The cost of the entire ATLAS and TITAN programs specifically attributed to 
reliability cannot be accurately estimated. There have been and are a vast num- 
ber of contractor actions and activities which have gone into reliability programs 
but which, because of their nature, could not be broken out and priced separately, 
such as tests, test items, test facilities, engineering activities, etc. Contractors 
have not been required to cost this separately in the past. Consequenly the 
scope of reliability programs cannot be judged specifically by cost since various 
contractors break out these costs in a different manner. For example, there have 
been over 9,000 THOR and ATLAS engine tests. Many of these tests were run 
for reliability improvement and/or reliability demonstration. However, the 
cost of this effort was not priced separately. In support of the ATLAS guidance- 
reliability program, there have been over 50 million transistor hours, 100 million 
diode hours, and 500 million resistor hours of testing in the computer alone. 

(Additional information may be found in the appendix on page 935.) 
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AGREE REPORT 


On July 14, 1958, the Director for Production Policy, OASD (Supply and Lo- 
gistics), and the Director of Electronics, ODDR&E, established an ad hoc group 
on parts specification management for reliability to develop policies and pro- 
cedures to implement the recommendations of the advisory group on reliability 
of electronics equipment (AGREE). The report of the ad hoc group will be 
published in mid-1960. It includes prototype specifications which will be used 
by the Department of Defense in developing specifications with definitive re- 
liability requirements are recommended by AGREE. 

The point that is important here, and we can put this in the record 
if you like, is that if we can find a way to get reliability in valve A, and 
that is a component similar in function to some different valve in 
another missile we can put it to work. 

We have to get this across to the services quick, so we can put it to 
work. Wecannot wait for everybody to have his own reliability tests 
in this kind of a situation. 

I think this is a job we are doing pretty good work on, and I feel 
that a more satisfactory answer in the area you are talking about, re- 
search and development, will be given to you by Dr. York when he is 
here. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all the time I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will adjourn at this time until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay,. Marcu 9, 1960. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Flood ? 
M-—60 TANK CONTRACT 


Mr. Froop. I am concerned with two or three problems, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on this part of the presentation. 

I just dictated on the telephone a list of questions which is not yet 
here, but I hope they arrive before we adjourn. If not, I will send 
them down to you to be answered. They deal almost entirely with the 
tank contract. You and I have discussed that anyhow, but I think 
it should be on the record because when we finished with the procure- 
ment people here last week, I placed on the record a statement at the 
end of the hearing. I asked them to get in touch with you and, know- 
ing you were coming up, I might say that T was under the impression 
that certain conversations I had had with Army Ordnance people on 
the proposed invitation to bid for Army tanks, the M-60’s, that the 
720 M-60’s would, generally speaking, deal with certain provisions 
only. 

Then I left on a mission for this committee to go to Japan and the 
Far East and I indicated that I was barely outside of the Golden 
Gate until the rules were changed in the middle of the game. 

I jumped the Army people about it 2 weeks ago here and they 
said they had nothing to do with that change, that it was done by the 
Bureau of the Budget and not by the Army at all. It was a regulation 
issued by the Bureau of the Budget. It had to do with a situation 
where, after the invitation for bids had been issued and several bid- 
ders were in the picture, then the Bureau of the Budget is supposed— 
according to the Army people—to have issued a bulletin to all bidders 
in which they said that $55,000 worth of floor space, plus $22,000 
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worth of floor space at Lima, Ohio, a standby facility of the Army, 
is going to be evaluated when they consider the bids. 

I thought that was dirty pool. I do not know what happened. I 
have not had any reaction from anybody since then but maybe I was 
the only one annoyed by it. 

Maybe the bidders are not upset at all. I do not know and I do 
not care, but if that emanated from the Bureau of the Budget and 
there is not much you can do about it, are you aware of that det: ail 4 

Mr. McGurrr. I am. 

Mr. Froop. What do you think about it? Do you think that is con- 
stitutional, proper ¢ 

I am not surprised by anything that the Bureau of the Budget does 
about anything, but what is your reaction / 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Flood, in the matter you are referring to, in the 
original proposal, the Army’s position was that the bidders would 
submit bids based on doing the work either in their own plants, or 
in several alternative Government-owned plants. We are talking 
about the tank contracts at the facility in Delaware which is cur- 
rently producing 180 of the new M-160’s. This is a new tank they 
have just started and this has been extended to 180 more vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the Delaware plant in New Jersey, or what? 
There is something going on in names here. 

Mr. McGuimr. It is the name of the plant in Newark, Del.—Lenape. 

Mr. Fioop. I was getting Newark, N.J., mixed up in this thing. 
There is a plant ¢ alled the Newark plant in Delaware ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. It is enough to have Delaware without New- 
ark, N.J., mentioned in this. 

General McMorrow. This is a plant named the Lenape Ordnance 
Plant which is located in Newar k, Del. 

Mr. Froop. A question of semantics. What about it? 

Mr. McGuire. This proposal sia ‘also that they could bid on the 
utilization of the Lima and Detroit facilities. The facilities at Newark 
are partially Chrysler-owned and partially Government-owned, the 
majority of it being Government, with certain power facilities and 
so forth being on C hr ysler property. In the proposal it was stated that 
they could get together with the Chrysler people and make arrange- 
ments in their bids for the costs of the services that would be provided 
by Chrysler. 

All we said to the Army in this case was that they would have to 
comply with the regulations as issued in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation in the evaluation of these bids, Initially, the Army 
had not complied with ASPR, in our opinion. I think in this respect 
the Army agreed with us and that it was an oversight on their part. 

I want to be clear on this, General McMorrow. Was there not also an 
issue here as to whether the Army was right, when the commercial 
bids were based on the use of their own fac’ ilities, in adding on what 
the cost of maintaining the idle Detroit and Lima facilities would be, 
in evaluating the outside contractor’s bid ? 

General McMorrow. Y es, sir. 

Mr. McGutre. We said that this was a new one we had never heard 
of before. 

Mr. FLoop. You know my concern. I told you on the telephone what 
my problem is. 
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The Scranton Chamber of Commerce, which is not in my district, 
is concerned about a plant in a village called Eynon, a suburb of 
Scranton. There was a building that was built tinder these loeally 
raised funds and, as you know, this is a distressed economic area and 
my area is in the same condition. They raised the necessary moneys 
by the chamber of commerce and industrial fund dri ives and they built 
this plant. Somehow or other the Chrysler people are in there under a 
lease, or whatever they do. It isa regul: ar procedure. 

There are three subcontractors at the upper end of my district, 
adjacent and contiguous to the Scranton area, who have sub- sub- 
contracts. Then there are some few of my people who have jobs 
there—not many. Anyway, the Scranton people came to me, I am sure 
because I am on this subcommittee and I am presumed to know some- 
thing about it. Anyway, that is the way these things go. 

I got hold of the Army and I got all upset about it and then later 
on a lot of other people got. into the act, Senators and Congressmen 
from New Jersey, and Delaware, and IT lost track of it until IT came 
back in January and found out that the Bureau of the Budget had 
cranked into these bid requirements, after they had been out for 
months, this business of evaluating so many square feet at so many 
dollars per square foot, with the result that if you do not include 
that—this is what I objected to because IT have been assured by the 
Army that this would not happen—if anybody was going to bid on 
these things, they would bid on this Eynon facility at Scranton. 

This is shutout poker. 

Mr. McGrire. I do not think so. We think under the present 
guidelines that any contractor’s bid on this procurement will be put 
on an equalized basis, whether it is a Government facility he is going 
to use or his own facilitv. We also believe that under the new guide- 
lines, the Eynon plant, for example, which is a subcontractor machin- 
ing turret hulls, would have an equally fair onportunity to bid before 
somebody decided they were going to take that work and put it in 
the Detroit or Lima Ordnance Plant. 

He is going to bid now against the basic competition that is exist- 
ing in the field. 

Mr. Froop. The Army people were fair about this because smbse- 
quent to the time TI am talking about, this question arose of additional 
tanks to prevent these plants from shutting down. This Eynon plant 

was a beneficiary of that because they have 3 months’ production now 
because these Army people extended 160 extra of the M-60’s and 
permitted these lines to run and keep these men working and keep 
this plant open. 

There cannot be any complaint about what the Army people did. 
They went further than anybody would have the right to expect 
them to do, but these jokers at Budget, these glorified clerks down 
there, came up with this thing, this gimmick of cranking this in half- 
wav throuch the ball game. a new set of rules. 

Mr. McGuire. I think, Mr. Flood 

Mr. Frioop. It isa dirty trick. Is it that or is it not? 

Mr. McGotre. I think it is good, sincerely. 

Mr. Froop. Tell me. 

Mr. McGurrr. I think that the way it will work is this: Tf we start 
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or Lima facility versus some other facility, in order to open up the 
Detroit or Lima plants, which are not currently operating, the cost of 
operation, maintenance, depreciation, and taxes of the Detroit and 
Lima facilities will have to be considered in determining the low bid 
before we can elect to move the production out to that area and put it 
in that Government plant. 

Mr. Foon. I will take your word for anything. I will not take the 
Bureau of the Budget’s word for anything. 

Do I know what I am talking about? Do I have a right to be mad 
at anybody or not ? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think you have. 

Mr. Froop. Allright; then Iam not mad. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there / 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think it was a wise decision to extend the existing con- 
tract for 160 extra M-60’s to prevent this. 

Mr. Froop. I just said that. 

Mr. Forp. To prevent this stopping of production before you start 
up again. 

I understand that, because of delays in evaluation of the bids which 
now have been submitted, there is the likelihood and, in fact, almost 
the certainty that there will be another 3-month lag after this one, 
the net result being that you will shut down the existing facilities 
before the others get into production. We will have stopped the pro- 
duction of the M—60 tank for issue to the troops. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt to point out that it is 180 tanks, not 
160. One hundred and eighty of a continued line of the M-60’s. 

Mr. Forp. The Army, when they were up here, said that that was 
not bad because it gave them the opportunity to crank in certain 
improvements in the new production line. 

I wish you would take a look at that. I wonder whether that is just 
a superficial justification or whether it is the real McCoy. 

Mr. McGuire. We will take a look at that, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Froop. I had a call this morning—I was not there—but I had 
a call from the Scranton people asking me about this. I talked to 
my secretary and the conversation was along the line that Mr. Ford 
is talking about. They got that rumor very lately. I had not heard 
that before at all. 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to spell this out quickly and then we 
will get the details for you. 

No. 1, the company had before this exercise started what, in effect, 
is a 3-month contract for a new product. It is not an entirely new 
product but it is a change-over from the M-48 and I think it is a 
somewhat different tank but there are some things fundamentally 
the same. The Army has issued an extension of this for another 3 
months, 

Mr. Forn. Just one, or is this the second ? 

Mr. McGutre. They had the first one in there before the exercise 
started. The plan was that after 3 months production on a new prod- 
uct, we would then have open bids to get competition—that is the 
contention—and depending on how the bids fell, if the contract 
stayed there, I would assume we would have no interruption. If 
the contract did not stay there, the operation would be moved to some 
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other place. I am not a technical expert but it seems to me that we 
are going to have some interruptions if we are going to move a 
line out. 

I appreciate that maybe this can be minimized and it is the Army’s 
problem. They are the people who have the urgent requirements 
for the delivery of their vehicles. They have now extended pro- 
duction for another 3 months by adding 180 tanks at Lenape, so I 
cannot see, why there is going to be another extension required be- 
cause of the evaluation of the bids which are now in. 

Am [right / 

General McMorrow. That is correct. 

Mr. McGuire. Whoever has planted that rumor may be anticipat- 
ing something that is coming that I do not know about, but I would 
not think it would require another extension. 

Mr. Forp. May I say that either General Colglazier, General Lin- 
coln, or others with Ordnance seemed to confirm that there would be, 
after this 3 months’ extension, a delay, but they discounted the prob- 
lem because they said this stopping of production and the resumption 
of it a few months later would give them the ability to crank in certain 
benefits 

Tdoul t that that is a real justification. 

Mr. McGumrr. I have just given vou an opinion and I think that I 
agree with you. On the other h: and, 1 in f urness to the Army, it seems 
to me that we had better get this going. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you, as far as my direct examination fol- 
lowing up this line, will you, at this place in the record and before 
this segment of our record is published, place in there your best, con- 
sidered judgment on this question now raised by Mr. Ford as to the 
possibility of another break in this chain ? 

Mr. McGuire. We certainly will. 

(The information follows:) 

Chrysler was awarded a contract for the first 180 M-60 tanks on July 1, 
1959 to be produced at the Lenape Modification Center, Newark, Del. (utilizing 
the Eynon, Pa., plant as a subcontractor) at the rate of 60 per month, starting 
in April 1960. The M4S8A2 tank was scheduled to be phasedout at this facility 
in the first quarter of 1960. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget included funds for 720 additional M-60’s and 212 
M-88’s. 

On November 30, 1959, the implementing letters from Secretary of Defense 
and ASD (S. & L.), covering Bureau of the Budget 60-2, were issued to the 
military departments. As part of this policy any “new he irt” of a Government- 
owned facility must be approved in advance by ASD (S. & L.). 

On December 10, 1959, the Army issued requests he proposals on 660 or 720 
M-60 tanks and 212 or 272 M-88 recovery vehicles, separately or in combina- 
tion, the proposals including a choice of producing the vehicles in a privately- 
owned plant or any combination of Lima, Detroit, Lenape, and Scranton 
facilities. Bid opening date was indicated as March 1, 1960. 

On January 20, 1960, after OSD (S. & L.) staff had reviewed the Army’s 
request for proposal (OTAC-RFP No. 60-83) it was agreed that the Army’s 
proposal was contrary to ASPR, which requires that the use of Government 
facilities be so managed as not to confer any competitive advantage on the 
user, and under 60-2 would, if to be performed in idle Government facilities, 
be considered a “new start” subject to ASD (S. & L.) approval. 

On January 28, 1960, Assistant Secretary of the Army wrote ASD (S. & L.) 
that Army would conform to Bureau of the Budget 60-2 and ASPR, and would 
amend the requests for proposals on the M—60 and M-88 dated December 10, 1959, 
accordingly. 
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On February 2, 1960, OTAC issued amendment No. 2 to OTAC—RFP No. 60-3: 
to bring the RF > into line with ASPR and 60-2. It also changed the quantities 
to 720 M-60’s and 212 M-88’s but retained the “choice of facilities.” 

The amendment to the request for proposal incorporates a complete new 
section under the heading of “Negotiation and Evaluation of Proposals” to 
include the provisions of ASPR. It also includes a special provision with 
respect to compliance with Bureau of the Budget 60-2. 

The opening bid date was March 1 and it will probably require the usual 
time to properly evaluate the proposals before the Army can make a determina- 
tion. We have assurance from the Army that all evaluation factors will be 
carefully considered before final determination of the award. 

In the meantime the Army has placed another order with Chrysler for pro- 
duction of a second lot of 180 M-60 tanks at Lenape-Scranton, which will fill 
the gap (starting July 1960) until the 720 M-60 procurement comes into being. 

The request for proposal specifies a production rate of not to exceed 60 tanks 
per month, beginning as soon as practicable provided no premium costs are in- 
cluded for acceleration of production. Proposals are to include offerer’s planned 
delivery schedule. The request for proposal also includes a statement by the 
Army as to the availability of Government-furnished equipment, such as engines, 
guns, ete., which would also be a factor in the establishment of the production 
schedule. There are also other factors in the request for proposal which might 
have a bearing on the delivery schedule. However, all of these factors are a 
part of the evaluation process and until the Army has made their determination 
it is impossible to say whether there will be any delay in production. We would 
also like to point out that the dates in the original request for proposal have not 
changed—the request went out December 10, 1959, and the due date was March 
1, 1960. The proposals have been received and are now being evaluated by the 
Department of the Army. If the Department of the Army determines on a bid 
that proposes to use privately owned facilities they will proceed to make an 
award. If the Department of the Army determines on a bid that proposes to use 
idle Government-owned facilities, it must be submitted to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (S. & L.) for review and approval or disapproval in accordance 
with Department of Defense implementation of the Bureau of the Budget Bulle- 
tin 60-2 policy. No delay is possible in the first example. Ifa “new start” is sub- 
mitted for approval by the Department of the Army, there is no likelihood that 
the review of ASD (S. & L.) will be so time consuming as to cause a delay in the 
production schedules as alluded to in the testimony. 


Mr. Fuoop. Here are the ather two questions. 

We have disposed of one of them. 

Mr. Secretary, would you be good enough to elaborate a little on the 
$55,000 monthly credit and the $91, 000 monthly credit to be evaluated 
in the bids of those contractors using the Detroit tank arsenal and the 
Lima facility, and tell the committee the similar figure for the use of 
the Government facility at Newark, Del. ? 

You can answer that for the record later because you have already 
answered three-quarters of it now. 

Mr. McGuire. I think I have. 

(The information follows :) 

The request for proposal will charge a successful bidder who proposes to use 
a Government-owned facility a rental based upon the amount of floor space to 
be used. The successful bidder will maintain the entire facility. If it is deter- 
mined that such a facility is essential in support of approved joint mobilization 
plans, a credit will be granted the bidder in the evaluation for that portion of the 
facility which is not used, but is maintained. In the case of Detroit, the amount 
of the credit would be the pro rata portion based upon the present maintenance 
cost to the Department of the Army, which is $55,000 per month. At Lima it is 
the pro rata portion of $21,000 per month. It is assumed that any proposal to use 
Lenape will be based on the present arrangement with Chrysler, which is ex- 
pected to furnish to other manufacturers any information required in submitting 
a proposal to use these facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. Going back and picking up everything, would you put it 
in at this — in the way of a complete answer to that first question ? 


Mr. McGuire. <All right. 
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Mr. Froop. Including the figure on the Newark business. 

Mr. McGuire. Allright. 

Mr. F oop. Secondly, I understand that your office directed the 
Department of the Army to incorporate the so-called 60-2 policy into 
this procurement. That is the bulletin number. 

Is it the intention of the Department of Defense, regardless of all 
of these extraneous factors, to be used in these evaluating proposals, 
finally to buy these vehicles from the lowest qualified bidder at the 
cheapest ultimate cost to the Army ? 

Mr. McGuire. We will supply that answer. 

Mr. Fioop. You see what I am concerned about. Since I first ye 
about this thing from the Scranton Chamber of Commerce a year ago, 
apparently there have been five or six gimmicks cranked into this thing 
by the Army, by your office, by the Bureau of the Budget. Apparently 
everybody has gotten into this act, for some reason, except the Depart- 
ment of Agric ‘ulture. I want to be assured that this is such an 
important contract. Is there so much involved? How many big 
shots are going to get into this? 

Mr. McGutre. In the first place, Mr. Flood, in the tank procure- 
ment we are talking about using Government facilities. If we are 
going to move that business across the country to some other plant, 
we ought to know what the real costs are overall to the Government. 

We have to use these evaluation factors. 

In the Chrysler plant at Lenape there are also Government facilities, 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt? 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Flood, in view of your interest in this thing, I 
will also send you a copy of what we submit for the record. 

Mr. Frioop. All right, with the understanding that I will mail that 
copy to the Scranton Chamber of Commerce. 

(The information follows :) 


The optional use of private facilities and various Government-owned facilities 
in the original Army request for proposals has remained unchanged. The BOB 
Bulletin dated September 21, 1959, which was implemented on November 30, 
1959 by the present Secretary of Defense and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) has been discussed with officials of the military depart- 
ments. The provision for review of “new starts” by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) has been in effect since March 1956, but 
was re-emphasized during the issuance of the new instruction. 

The major modification that has been made in the request for proposals as 
a consequence of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
review was essential to achieve compliance with the ASPR and BOB Bulletin 
60-2, in order that proper and thorough evaluation would be accomplished in 
accordance with those directives. 

The Lenape-Scranton facility, the Detroit-Lima complex as well as any pri- 
vate facilities will be evaluated in accordance with existing policy. 

The system of evaluation which will be required will take into account such 
factors as depreciation on Government-owned facilities, taxes, whether or not 
actually paid, cost of Government personnel used in preparing or maintaining 
the facility, and other factors necessary to equalize competitive advantage. 
Some of these items of expense would not be immediate out-of-pocket items 
chargeable to the Army on this procurement and, hence, an award to a com- 
pany not using these facilities might appear to be at a higher out-of-pocket 
expense. Nevertheless, in the long run the Government will be required to 
pay these items, although possibly from different expenditure accounts. In 
the overall, then, there is no reason for assuming that this system of evaluation 
will cost the Government any more money. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Froop. I will not have enough time for these questions to be 
answered this morning, but I do have information that a lot of our 
tools are obsolete in the Air Force, Army, and especially in the Air 
Force and Army, for the men who are working on the line. They 
pick up a machine tool or a hand tool and it is obsolete. We are work- 
ing with a lot of long-haired modern machinery and we get testimony 
about how complicated all of this Defense Department hardware is 
in all branches. However, the hardware we are working with is 
fancy and new and the tools the people have to work with, hand tools, 
machine tools, are World War II, wrong war, wrong tools. 

Tell us something about that. 

Mr. McGurre. I think that is one of the points that recently came 
out in the Johns Hopkins report, which has been referred to in the 
papers. 

Mr. Fioop. I heard about that. 

Mr. McGutre. I never have seen the report. It is the best-leaked 
report I ever heard about. 

The Army has it and General McMorrow. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us have that in the record. 

Mr. McGuire. All right. 

(The information follows :) 

The Department of the Army received the John Hopkins study entitled “The 
Army Production Base” on February 5, 1960 and is currently reviewing it. A 
copy will be furnished to the committee in a week or 10 days. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Mr. Froop. Then I havea problem, and this is a tremendous problem. 
I wish you would place at one place in the record, without sending the 
panphicts and brochures and documents, which I am sure are pub- 
lished by the Government only to confuse me and people who ask for 
them, but will vou in 3,000 well-chosen words, I say cautiously, from 
the beginning, at this point in the record pick that up and take me bac e 
to the beginning of disposal of surplus materials? Do not write 
book, but just the barest intelligent outline under your new, cuskralie! 
35-cities process, instead of the old one? 

Mr. McGutrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. After you have finished with that, explain the difference 
between excess property and surplus property. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a simple one but it is a murder case. Tell me 
how excess property is generated. How is surplus property gener- 
ated? How does excess property become surplus property ? Why 
does it become that? What happens to it ? 

Then explain to me why is it that more excess property, after it 
becomes excess property, is not utilized by other branches of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Why do they ignore it ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am over 3,000 words now. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the percentage of excess property that is actu- 
ally subsequently utilized by other branches of the Department of 
Defense and/or why is it not higher, regardless of what it is? 
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I know it is very low. 
Mr. McGuire. All right. 
(The information follows:) 


UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL SYSTEM 
DISPOSAL—W HY? 


The Department of Defense is engaged in a disposal program because it is 
faced with the same problems which face any private enterprise or individual, 
The single distinction between the disposal program of the Department and that 
of private enterprise is one of size. This derives from the tremendous holdings 
of the Department of Defense, currently approximating $117 billion. 

Disposable property comes from three basic sources within the Department of 
Defense. First, in our day-to-day operations, we generate certain waste by- 
products such as garbage, machine turnings, waste paper, and other forms of 
scrap ; second, we generate Wornout equipment and parts through replacement in 
use (related to this process is the replacement of major items of material such 
as aircraft, tanks, self-propelled guns, ships and ete.) ; third, the supply system 
generates certain disposable property, primarily in spare parts related to the end 
items discussed above. Program changes in terms of the troop base related to 
the equipment in the hands of that troop base also produce an effect on the size 
of the inventories required to be maintained in the supply system. As a conse 
quence, downward adjustments in the troop base would require disposal action 
for that property which could not be applied to current or foreseeable programs, 

It should be made clear that disposal is not synonymous with waste. In the 
same manner as the corporation replaces plant and equipment, selling off the 
used equipment, the DOD sells off its wornout and obsolete equipment. The 
disposal program is ridding the Department of Defense of holdings it does not 
need, cannot use, and which otherwise would cost tremendous sums of money to 
retain in store. 

The above brief explanation is intended to explain why the Department of 
Defense has a disposal program. 


WHAT IS “EXCESS”? 


Now to understand what happens to this flow of material which is no longer 
needed or useful for defense purposes, it is essential to know the meaning of a 
few simple terms. The first of these is the term “excess property.’’ When a 
particular activity or a military service or any Government agency has material 
which is no longer required to fulfill its needs and responsibilities, it has “excess 
property.” This term applies equally to garbage from the messhall, a wornout 
or wrecked vehicle, an airplane, waste paper or rags, and to millions of other 
commodities, simple or complex, military or commercial, regardless of applica- 
tion, present condition or market value. 


WHAT IS “SURPLUS”? 


The next term which is pertinent to designating the status of property which 
is to be disposed of is the term “surplus property.” This term means that prop 
erty which is excess to the needs of the DOD or another Federal agency has by 
one authorized means or another been determined to be no longer required to 
fulfill the obligations and responsibilities of all Federal agencies. Such “surplus 
property” is then eligible, (1) for donation for educational, public health, and 
research purposes and for civil defense, (2) for sale to the general public, and 
(3) abandonment or destruction if the items have no commercial value or if the 
estimated cost of care and handling would exceed the estimated proceeds for sale. 
The use of the term “surplus property” is not confined to DOD property. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO “EXCESS” ? 


Depending upon the nature of the items involved, different measures are taken 
to obtain further utilization of the property by other military or Federal activi- 
ties before being used in the donation programs or sold as surplus at a public 
sale. Thus, excess property may be generally classified as follows: 
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J. Property which has little or no potential economical utilization by other 
military or civil agencies 
Such items include garbage, waste paper, scrap, items which are beyond eco- 
nomical repair, weapons which are used in only one service, and small lots of 
property which are uneconomical to process through formal utilization screening 
procedures. 


lI. Property which has utilization potential solely within the DOD 


Such items include military type aircraft, military pontoons and floating docks, 
cryptologiec equipment, underwater sound equipment, ete. Property of this kind 
is selected and designated by the various Federal supply classifications which 
apply. 


J. The third category of property is that which has further utilization poten- 
tial both within Defense activities and by other agencies of Government 

This category includes such items or various passenger and truck vehicles, 
various tracked and wheeled tractors, office or household furniture and machines, 
office supplies, ete. These categories of property are also selected and designated 
ona Federal supply classification basis. 

In addition to designation of excess property into one of the above categories 
depending upon its utilization potential, small-lot criteria based on dollar value 
and condition are prescribed. Thus, an item which has some utilization potential 
but the total amount available at one time does not exceed $100, $300, or $500 
(varies depending upon the nature of the item) or the condition of the item is 
such that it is uneconomical to repair would fall into category I above. If, how- 
ever, the dollar amount exceeded the $100, $300, and $500 minimum criteria and 
the condition permitted further use or economical repair, the items concerned 
would fall into categories II or III as having either Defense utilization potential 
or defense and civil agency utilization potential. 

Through careful consideration of the type, quantity, and condition of items in- 
volved, the procedures can be tailored to each of the three categories based on the 
characteristics and utilization potential of the items. 

Screening requirements require further elaboration with respect to who is in- 
volved, how screening is accomplished and the time required to do this screening 
job. 

The first category—i.e., excess property which has very little or no known 
utilization potential—is subjected to this type of procedure: 

(a) The activity responsible for the disposal of excess property retains it for 
15 days, during which any other military or civil agency in the area which re- 
quires such property may inspect and arrange for its transfer if required. 

(b) Within the same period of time, various activities which are authorized 
donation of surplus property are afforded the opportunity to inspect this prop- 
erty and arrange for its donation. Such donations are effected only if no other 
Federal requirement is established for the property. 

(c) After expiration of this 15-day period, excess property not requested for 
Federal use becomes surplus property and donation can then be effected. If no 
donation is contemplated, the property becomes eligible for public sale. 

It is to the Government’s advantage to promptly dispose of this category of 
property without incurring unusual delays or additional expense. Expeditious 
handling is provided for this category. 

The second category—i.e., excess personal property which has some reason- 
able prospect of utilization potential within the DOD is subjected to this 
procedure. 

This procedure is limited to excess property having a line item value of $3,000 
or more (or less than $3,000, see p. 722): 

(a) The activity responsible for this excess property reports it to the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center in Washington, D.C. (AFSSC). 

(b) The AFSSC prepares a consolidated list of excess property containing 
pertinent information such as: item identification and description, quantity, 
location, cost, ete. This phase of processing usually takes up to 15 days. 

(c) The AFSSC then disseminates this information on excess property to some 
1800 addressees, which includes Defense Department activities and various 
representatives of foreign countries eligible to purchase excess property. 

_(d) During the 30 days which is allowed for this utilization screening, activi- 
ties notify the AFSSC that they want specific items and provide appropriate 
information which permits completion of the transaction. During the same time, 
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the AFSSC reviews information on military procurements which are in process 
If excess property is available as indicated by this matching process, the AFS§s¢ 
issues appropriate notices of availability to the agencies involved. 

(e) As requests for excess property are received by the AFSSC, instruction; 
are issued to the activity which has the property to ship it to the req 
activity. Transfers are effected first to another military establishment, then tp 
another civilian agency, and finally, certain donation requests are honored after 
approval by the GSA. 

(f) During the utilization screening time period, the activity which has the 
property holds it until receipt of transfer instructions from the AF'SSC or expira. 
tion of a certain date which the AF'SSC establishes. This date is known as the 
automatic release date and is established at 30 days after the issuance of ap 
excess listing by the AFSSC. This date indicates that the property is surplus 
property provided no transfer order is received . 

(g) After the 30-day utilization screening period has expired, each holding 
activity must retain all surplus property for an additional 15 days donation 
screening period. During this time it may be selected for educational, public 


health, or civil defense purposes. Such screening is accomplished by eligible | 
activities either by actually inspecting the property or through the review of the | 
listings issued by the AFSSC. When items are selected for donation, appropriate | 


requests are submitted through the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and then approved by the General Services Administration before the sgur- 
plus property is actually shipped or released by the holding activity. 

(h) After expiration of the utilization screening and the donation screening 
described above, any remaining surplus property is then processed for disposal 
by surplus sale. 

The third category of excess property, i.e., that which has some reasonable 
prospect of utilization within the DOD and other Government agencies, is sub- 
jected to one of the following procedures depending on whether the value of the 
quantity involved is more or less than $3,000 per line item (quantity times unit 
cost of a particular item) : 

A. Excess property with a value of $3,000 or more 

1. The activity which has this excess property reports it to the AFSSC and it 
is processed in the same manner as is (a), (0), (c), and (d) above. 

2. At the end of the utilization screening conducted by the AFSSC with DOD 
activities, the AFSSC reports the remaining items to the GSA regional office 
where the property is located. The AFSSC establishes the automatic release date 
to provide for this screening by civil agencies. A military priority date is 
established within the ARD to indicate when the property becomes available 
for civil agency screening. 

8. The GSA then conducts utilization screening with the various Federal 
agencies. As requests are received by the GSA, they are honored and instructions 
are issued to the activity which has the property to ship or release to the requiring 
agency. This GSA screening is completed within 60 days, or before the expiration 
of the automatic release date which the AFSSC has previously established as 
being the date when the property would become “surplus property.” 

4. For 15 days following the expiration of the automatic release date the 
various activities eligible to receive donations actually inspect the property or 
screen the excess reports. If certain items are usable and necessary for edu- 
cational, public health, or civil defense purposes, action is taken to obtain the 
items through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with GSA 
approval. 

5. After property has been processed in this manner, and remaining surplus 
property is then processed for disposal by sale. 

B. Excess property with a value of less than $3,000 

1. The activity which has the excess property reports it directly to the GSA 
regional office in the region in which the property is located. This applies 
both categories II and III. In this area GSA is providing a service to DOD. 

2. The GSA regional office conducts utilization screening with the military 
activities as well as the civilian agencies in that region. This simultaneous 
screening is completed within 60 days. During the first 15 days of the utilization 
screening, after necessary administrative processing, requests for items from 
military activities are given preference over civil agencies. This utilization 
screening is terminated by the expiration of the automate release date which 
occurs 60 days after issue of the excess report. At the end of the 60 days, any 
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“excess” property remaining becomes “surplus property” since it is not needed 
within the Federal Government. 

8. For 15 days following the utilization screening period described above, 
eligible donation activities may sereen excess reports or inspect the surplus 
property at the installations concerned. If usable and necessary for education, 
public health, or civil defense purposes, action is taken to obtain the items 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the approval 
of GSA. 

4, After property has been processed in this manner, any remaining surplus 
property is then processed for disposal by surplus sale. 

The above description of the various screening techniques incorporates the 
procedural changes which became effective on March 1, 1960. Prior to that date 
all property meeting reportability criteria was handled on a national basis by 
AFSSC and then, if appropriate, by the GSA on the consecutive basis described 
for category III items over $3,000. The principal effect of the changes is to 
provide for faster and more economical screening and to promote greater utiliza- 
tion of excess property. 

WHAT ITAPPENS TO “SURPLUS” ? 

Surplus property may be disposed of only by methods authorized by law. 
These methods include donation and sale, and abandonment or destruction for 
that surplus property which has no commercial value or of which the estimated 
cost of continued care and handling would exceed the esimated proceeds from 
its sale. The Department of Defense also is responsible for the care and 
handling of its surplus property pending final disposition. The term includes, 
among things, destroying or rendering innocuous such surplus property which 
is dangerous to public health, safety, or security. Therefore, the Department 
of Defense requires that these types of surplus property be rendered innocuous 
through demilitarization. Examples are overage and unserviceable bombs and 
other types of ammunition, machineguns, tanks, certain combat-type aircraft, 
classified material, ete. In some cases, demilitarization must be performed by 
the Department of Defense while in others it may be performed either by the 
Department of Defense or by the purchaser as a condition of sale. Surplus 
property in its demilitarized state still has value and is disposed of for use as 
scrap materials. 

Donation of surplus property for educational, public health, and civil defense 
purposes is afforded a priority over disposition of such property by sale. This is 
the means through which the property is made available for further use by 
the nonprofit or tax-supported medical institutions, hospitals, clinies, health 
centers, school systems, schools, colleges, universities, or local civil defense 
organizations. The law authorizing such donations make it the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to determine which items of 
surplus property are usable and necessary for purposes of education or public 
health and to allocate such property on the basis of need and utilization. The 
transfer of such property is effected by the Administrator of General Services 
to the respective State agencies for distribution to the schools, hospitals, ete. 
Similar responsibility for civil defense is vested in the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator. 

The Department of Defense has no authority to donate its surplus property 
directly to these schools, hospitals, ete. However, the Department of Defense 
must allow a period of time between the date any of its property becomes surplus 
and the date it may be offered for public sale to allow donation requests to be 
satisfied. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has regional offices 
Which operate very closely with the State agencies for surplus property. These 
offices are furnished listings of excess property, while it is being screened, for 
review and availability when screening is completed and the items become 
surplus. For other types of surplus property, these offices and agencies have 
representatives who periodically visit military installations and select items 
for donation. The items so selected are frozen for a period of time to permit 
the preparation of applications and obtaining a General Service Administration 
approval for donation. Upon receipt of the approved application, the surplus 
property is donated to the designated States for distribution to eligible recipients 
within the States. This function is performed by the respective State agents 
for surplus property established by the States for this purpose. 

While the greater volume of donated property is disposed of through the fore- 
s0ing channels, the Department of Defense also may directly donate its surplus 
property determined to be usable and necessary for educational activities which 
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are of special interest to the armed services. In addition, miscellaneous statute 
authorize the donation of captured, condemned, or obsolete combat material 
works of art, trophies, etc., to donees such as municipal corporations, museums 
and posts of recognized war veterans associations. 


HOW IS “SURPLUS” SOLD? 


Surplus property not requested for donation becomes available for public gale 
The bulk of such property is offered competitively, utilizing the auction, seal 
bid or spot bid methods of sale. While it is the general policy of the Department 
of Defense to sell surplus property competitively, negotiated sales can be made 
but only under certain prescribed conditions as set forth in the law. Thes 
include instances where bid prices after advertising are not reasonable or hay 
not been independently arrived at in open competition; the estimated fair marke 
value of the property does not exceed $1,000; the property is of a nature ané 
quantity which, if disposed of competitively, would cause such an impact on ap 
industry so as to adversely affect the national economy; or the disposal will be 
to a State, Territory, possession, political subdivision thereof, or tax-supporte 
agencies therein. With the exception of negotiated sales under $1,000, notice of 
the proposed sale must be submitted to the appropriate committees of Congres 
30 days in advance of the sale. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN SALES ORGANIZATION 


Currently, there are approximately 350 military installations in the Unite 
States which have been delegated authority by the military services to conduct 
sales of surplus property. However, there are many more installations whid 
may generate surplus property over the course of time. In general, this property 
is referred for sale to the nearest military selling installation. In most all cases 
this is done on an intraservice basis. Only in unusual cases is the property physi 
cally removed to the selling installation. It is sold from its location. In many 
instances, this results in the referral of property many hundreds of miles to be 
sold when there may be an installation of another service nearby also engaged 
in the business of conducting sales. There is a limited degree of consolidation 
of sales under the present system, mainly on an intraservice basis. Similarly, 
there are many areas where activities of more than one service are closely located 
and engaged in selling surplus property generally of the same types and to the 
same buyers, with each of the installations operating independently and often 
competing with each other. In most instances, the detailed requirements for 
the particular sales also differ in matters such as bid deposits, removal require 
ments, time required for payment, default action, and other special terms and 
conditions of sale imposed on the buyers. 

Under the present system the amount of property being generated as excess 
and ultimately becoming available for sale varies with each and every instal- 
ation. In many cases it requires a disposal organization devoting full time 
and attention to merchandising while in other cases it is considered a part 
time function, particularly where an installation might be conducted only two 
or three sales a month. For example, during fiscal year 1958, out of a total of f 
350 installations, 21 of the larger selling installations sold over 57 percent of 
all of the usable property. Similarly, 29 of the larger installations administered 
in excess of 53 percent of all disposal contracts. 

Buyers differ in many respects. Some are interested in obtaining only one 
particular item after which they are no longer interested. Others are interested 
in one or more items periodically while still others buy various types of surplus 
property on a continuing basis. There also are those who are only interested 
in buying locally, others will buy from greater distances, and still others will 
buy property anywhere it may be located in the United States so long as they 
are aware of its sale. Under the present system practically all of the 30 
installations maintain their own bidders’ list. While various means of adver 
tising are utilized, in most all cases proposed sales are announced by mailing 
invitations to bid to those buyers on the bidders’ list. Therefore, in order #0 
be assured of full coverage, potential buyers must express their interest to each 
and every one of the many installations and continue to write these installations 
in order to be retained on their lists, This discourages any new buyers from 
participating in the sales program. These bidders’ lists contain many dupl- 
cations of names and in most cases are not maintained on a refined commodity 
breakdown basis. This results in prospective buyers receiving numerous sale 
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announcements on many types of property in which they are not interested. The 
Air Force maintains a centralized bidders’ list at Kelly Air Force Base, Te. 
which is utilized for its large national sales. However, each Air Force selling 
installation also maintains individual bidders’ lists for smaller type sales. 
Over 100,000 man-hours were expended during fiscal year 1958 to maintain 
these many lists, which not only inconvenienced potential buyers but did not 
provide assurance that the most competition was being obtained. 

As a result of a study conducted during 1959 by the Department of Defense 
two major changes in the sales program were made in January 1960 which will 
be phased into operation during calendar year 1960. One involves a consolida- 
tion of bidders’ lists and the other a consolidation of the selling and contracting 
functions. An Armed Forces Bidders Registration and Sales Information Office 
is being established at San Antonio, Tex., under the administrative control of 
the Department of the Air Force. That Office will merge all bidders’ lists cur- 
rently in use with the Air Force consolidated list, and maintain one master 
bidders’ list which will be utilized for all sales of surplus property by any 
installation or military service. The list will be maintained on a refined com- 
modity basis and will meet the needs of all potential buyers whether on a local, 
regional, or national basis. New buyers will need contact only this one Sales 
Information Office to determine what items are being sold at any one time or 
location, and to be assured of receiving catalogs on any future sales by the 
Department of Defense of any items in which they may be interested. This 
will not only result in a decided convenience to the public but will assure a wider 
degree of competition and should result in a substantial savings in manpower 
currently utilized for this purpose. 

The other major change involves a consolidation of the selling and contracting 
function. The number of installations which will be involved in the selling and 
contracting function is being reduced from approximately 350 to a total of 35. 
Twenty-five geographical areas are being designated for this purpose. Each 
military service will have jurisdiction over a manageable number of sales points. 
Each of the sales points will be responsible for the sales of surplus property from 
a reasonable number of installations within its assigned area. Twenty-one 
of the 35 sales areas will operate completely on an interservice sales support 
basis. Due to heavy workload, at the present time there will be partial inter- 
service sales support in the other four areas. Three additional but specialized 
sales points will be concerned only with the sale of surplus aircraft and vessels 
regardless of their location at the time of sale. As an example, the State of 
Oklahoma is being designated as a sales area. Of the number of military instal- 
lations located in that State, seven installations are currently engaged in selling 
surplus property. Under the new system only Tinker Air Force Base at Okla- 
homa City will be authorized to sell and it will sell all surplus property of all 
military installations located in Oklahoma, completely on an interservice basis. 
Another sales area will comprise the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York south of the 42d parallel. Currently, approximately 36 installations 
in this area are authorized to sell surplus property. Under the new system. 
sales will be conducted by four installations—by Olmsted Air Force Base for 
all Air Force installations; by the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard for all Navy 
and Marine Corps installations; by Fort Dix for all Army installations except 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot and New Cumberland General Depot: and by 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot for all surplus property located at that depot and 
at the New Cumberland General Depot. Sales in this area, while being con- 
Solidated, will be on a partial interservice basis. 

Currently, surplus property is being sold by installations in these and other 
areas independently and with very little coordination with other selling installa- 
tions. One installation may announce the sale of certain types of property. 
It may not be in sufficient quantity to interest a buyer to expend time and effort 
to inspect the property ; or he may spend the time and effort to visit the location, 
spect the property, and submit a bid. Shortly thereafter, another installation 
in the same area may announce sale of the same type of property. Knowledge 
of these two sales may have generated enough interest to warrant an inspection 
or would have enabled the buyers to inspect both lots during one trip. Under 
the new system, the consolidated sales office will limit each individual sale to 
a single or a minimum number of commodities but will include all such items 
at all installations in the same sale. The new system also will assure more uni- 
formity in the method of lotting and display, type of sale conducted, bid deposit 
requirements, and inspection period. While the Department of Defense has 
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commodity specialists assigned to our present selling installations, the number 
is limited in relation to the number selling. Assignment of these specialists to the 
consolidated sales offices will provide technical assistance for the benefit of al] 
installations. 


OTHER UTILIZATION PROGRAMS 


In addition to that property transferred as a result of the screening procedures 
discussed above, other property is transferred between the military services, 
Frequently one military service is in a deficit position regarding an item for 
which another military service may be in long supply. Inquiry-response type 
arrangements are established to provide for the exchange of data and subsequent 
arrangement for transfer when appropriate. This program operates, generally 
without reimbursement requirements, under the interservice supply support pro 
gram administered by the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. 

Under this program commodity coordination, groups have been established to 
provide for the depot for wholesale level of operation, area coordination groups 
provide for the post, camp, and station or retail level, and organizations have 
been established on a similar basis to provide for the overseas unified commands, 
Procedures have been developed to provide for a mechanized exchange of data 
between supply organizations to permit this program to operate more effectively 
at the inventory control point level. The effect of this program is reflected in 
the statistical table below: 


Department of Defense utilization and disposal program 


[Billions of dollars of acquisition cost} 


Fiscal vear | Fiscal vear 


1958 1959 
1. Excess screening | 
Within Department of Defense $0.117 | $0. 232 
Other Government agencies 134 | AW 
2. Interservice sunpnlv: Support program 302 4/8 
3. Transfers to MAP: National stockpile. . 168 582 
Total 721 | 1, 289 
4. Donations . 221 302 
Total utilization and donation . . 952 1. 59 
Surplus sold as 
Usable : 2.1 2.4 
Scrap and salvage - 3.5 4.9 
Total dispositions veedakon 6. 542 8.891 | 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS METHOD OF MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


Mr. Froop. Will you give me some explanation as to what is the 
responsibility and how is it performed? What are the chief problems 

you find with the so-called weapon systems manager? That is the 
official who handles weapon system A, or weapon system B. There's 
some official now who is known as a weapon systems manager. 

What does that poor fellow have to do and how well has he been 
doing it? What has he been doing bad ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


WEAPON SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


There is nothing new about weapon systems except the term itself. A weapol 
system—as contrasted with the weapon itself—is simply an entity consisting of 
an instrument of combat, such as an aircraft or missile, together with all related 
equipment and supporting facilities. 

Design, development, production, and operation of a weapon system involve 
several functions normally managed by separate elements of the military depart 
ments. For example, funding is a comptroller function; research and develop 
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ment is the responsibility of research and engineering divisions; procurement is 
accomplished by purchasing offices ; training of personnel is a command function ; 
storage, distribution, and maintenance are separate functions. Thus, the prob- 
lem of coordinating all these responsibilities requires a new management ap- 
proach. This we call the weapon system management concept. 

There is no single method or formula for Government management which fits 
all weapon systems. Thus, internal management may vary from a specially 
devised manager of all functions and commodities, as in a complex system like 
POLARIS, to retention of normal managers from many of the functions or com- 
modities involved for a relatively simple system. Whichever technique of in- 
ternal management is decided upon, however, the responsibility for exercising 
total management of the weapon system remains with the military department. 

The particular management arrangement to be selected depends on such factors 
as the nature of the item, the state of the art, the degree of urgency, and inhouse 
and industrial capability. Once the particular weapon system management is 
determined, what must be done? 

Right at the inception of the program, the entire package must be planned and 
programed. The problem here has two elements, coordination and time phasing. 
First, a weapon system manager must plan or program how to control the in- 
dividual efforts of all participants to ensure a compatible whole. Secondly, and 
at the same time, all these same efforts must also be appropriately time phased so 
that each and every item is in place in the required quantity where and when 
needed. 

As an indication of the scope of the problem, the NIKE-HERCULES pro- 
gram has 10,000 subcontractors and suppliers, whose efforts must be controlled 
and time phased. Our Government weapon system managers accomplish this 
by what they call milestones. These are significant events which must occur 
by certain points in time, whether their accomplishment is by contractors or 
by the Government. The Air Force has identified 146 major milestone actions 
which must be accomplished to deliver a weapon system on time. In the case 
of a contractor, for example these are points in time when production engi- 
neering must be completed, when tools must be ordered and on hand, when 
manufacturing space must be available, when subsystems checkout must be 
finished, when each stage of the test program must be accomplished and when 
delivery is required. There are equally important milestones on the Govern- 
ment’s side. Examples might be the times when the operational plan must be 
spelled out, when mockup inspection must take place, when ground support 
equipment requirements must be known, when the number of test vehicles 
required must be determined, and when operations and technical personnel 
must be trained. All these milestone actions, both contractors’ and the Govern- 
ment’s, must be fused in time so that when the weapon is delivered, it will be 
operational and we will, in fact, have a complete weapon system. 

In short, effective planning and programing is required of the weapon system 
manager with respect to management of all the equipments and facilities which 
compose the weapon system, in order that its timely delivery into inventory 
may be accomplished. 

Air Force comments 

Under the weapon system concept of management, responsibility for each 
weapon system is assigned to a project office which is referred to as the weapon 
System manager. While the services of a contractor or contractors may be 
used to develop, technically integrate, and procure the hardware and certain 
facilities that make up the system, the Air Force project office is responsible 
for the total management of the system. The weapon system concept permits 
the flexibility required to determine the extent of contractors’ participation in 
the development and production program. 

The project office is jointly manned by the Air Research and Development 
Command (ARDC) and the Air Materiel Command (AMC). One of the two 
commands has the primary responsibility for the direction of the project office, 
depending on whetier the system is in the development or production phase. 

The project office is the focal point within the Air Force and the contact point 
With industry for managing the weapon system program. 

The project office is specifically responsible for— 

(a) Managing the contract. 

(b) Correlating the various programs and planning documents pertaining 
to its weapon system to insure compatibility. 

(c) Preparing a development plan to insure that a complete, operable 
weapon system is produced when required. 
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(7d) Coordinating the development plan with every functional element 
of the Air Force. 

(e) Evaluating progress toward the accomplishment of established 
objectives and insuring that necessary actions are taken to resolve 
deficiencies. 

(f) Organizing and supervising special phasing groups when required to 
integrate all aspects of the weapon system. These groups act as advisors 
to and are under the direction of the project office. The weapon system 
phasing group membership includes, but is not limited to, representatives 
from Headquarters USAF, ARDC, AMC, the Air Training Command, and 
using commands. Other commands, services, or agencies, as necessary, may 
also be represented by membership in these phasing groups. 

(g) Organizing and supervising committees or work groups of specialists 
from any Air Force activity, as required, to conduct studies and formulate 
recommendations. 

(h) Monitoring the progress of test programs. The WSPO participates 
in establishing test programs and objectives to the maximum extent possible. 
The WSPO evaluates the results of test programs and forwards reports of 
actions and recommendations through its command channels. 

Evaluation of effectiveness of weapon system management. 

The weapon system concept of management was developed to keep pace with 
the rapid technological advances and the continuing increase in complexity of 
weapons and supporting equipment which followed World War IT. 

The weapon system concept was adopted to focus the responsibility for each 
weapon system in one office, to cut across the functional organization of the Air 
Foree, and to insure that each weapon system with all of its support equipment, 
facilities, and personnel requirements would be considered as an entity. 

The success of the concept can best be measured in terms of its accomplish- 
ments: the ATLAS, the B—52, the F-102, the F—100, ete. It has met the test 
and has produced the weapons required to support a modern Air Force. It isa 
certainty that the World War II concept of organization could not have met the 
present day requirements. 

The Air Force has continually improved weapon system management by 
strengthening the project offices organizationally and by improving the quality 
of personnel assigned to these functions. 


GOVERNMENT FURNISHED MATERIAL 


Mr. Froop. I get a series of complaints, and have over many years. 
We talk about this every year on the record, ora lack of reports, I 
should say, for the inventory we turn over to the contractors. We turn 
over our Government raw materials to contractor A. 

Mr. McGuire. You are talking about Government furnished ma- 
terial ? 

Mr. Froop. That is right: Government furnished materials to con- 
tractor A, and the inventories are supposed to be bad. They never 
were good and have not improved much. 

Mr. McGuire. We can submit a statement for the record on that. 

(The information follows :) 

The value of Government furnished materials in possession of contractors 
reported by the military services in the Real and Personal Property Report of 
the Department of Defense as of June 30, 1959, is as follows: 


Military service Stock fund | Appropria- Total 
financed | tion financed 
| —_ 
| 
a te _.-..--------| $26,773,000 | $44,365, 000 $71, 138, 000 
Navy pee ae Jc : : _..| 5,145,000 | 45, 373, 000 60, 518, 000 
Marine Corps.__.__-------- 2 " s 4 1, 436, 000 (1) (1) 
CS Peauic erga hte et. Ale BO he Sore ee (1) | (1) (‘) 
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; 
lement The Army and Navy have installed financial accounting for such Government 
: furnished materials in the hands of contractors. The Marine Corps initiated 
lished accounting for such materials financed by their stock fund in fiscal year 1959 
‘esolve F ond is now developing refined accounting procedures for all Government fur- 
nished materials to be effective in fiscal year 1961. The Air Force currently 
red to has under development AF Manual 177-122, in consonance with their approved 
visors time-phased program for the development and implementation of the Office 
system — of the Secretary of Defense financial management improvement program, which 
atives FP will provide complete financial data on Government furnished materials. 
1, and The Office of the Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics and Comptroller) 
?, May f is currently engaged in a project to provide further guidance and requirements 
: to the military departments to assure adequate and complete property control, 
ialists accounting, and reporting for Government furnished materials and industrial 
uulate | facilities in possession of contractors. One important step in this direction has 
been taken in publication of DOD Instruction 4110.1, “Requirements for Con- 
ipates | tractors to Price Deliveries of Military Supply Items,” which require contractors 
sible. to report the value of all Government furnished materials incorporated into end- 
rts of | items they deliver to the supply systems of the military services. 


FEDERAL CATALOG SYSTEM 


oul Mr. Fuoop. When this was a subcommittee, Mr. Ford and I used 
i tokick this around in the old Army panel days before Gen. Jim Gavin's 

each — time on the cataloging system and the use of the Federal stock num- 

e Air | bers system. We take great pride in giving birth 10, 12 years ago to 
ment | the cataloging system. We kept pounding and pounding to get 
plish- it done. 

> test What use is being made now of this Federal stock numerical system 

isa | that we think we had a whole lot to do with and the whole cataloging 

se process across the board, not just the Army 4 

it by We are very proud of what the Army did, but what about these 


very good management tool to do a lot of things which I do not think 
vou realized that it could do. 

The Federal catalog system identifies identical items with the same 
name, in the same supply classification and with the same stock num- 
ber regardless of the service in which the item is used. 

Before the Federal catalog system, there were several different 
systems of item classification and identification in use within and 
among the military departments. 

The uniform language of the Federal catalog system has produced 
the following principal benefits : 

1. Increased the exchange of assets among the services. 
2. Reduced concurrent buying and selling. 
3. Facilitated studies of item management practices on a DOD- 
wide basis. Such studies have led to the establishment of single 
‘tors managers and programs to eliminate duplication in logistics re- 
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MACHINE TOOL INVENTORY 


Mr. Froop. I am going to follow on and to submit to you a news- 
paper article from the New York Times and ask you to comment. I 
already showed this to you personally and you said you were going 





to get something on it. It has a Washington dateline of March under 
the byline of Mr. Richard E. Mooney. He must be a good man. The 
‘aption is, “Army Finds Stock of Tools Too Low.’ 

This is a shocking story. I am sorry we do not have time to go into 
this for the full subcommittee. but this is a disgrace if it is true, wher 
as much as 80, 90 percent of the inventory of our machine tools i 
obsolescent and/or obsolete. The leadtime is given over a period of 
years to indicate, and I quote from the article: 

Full modernization of U.S. metalworking industry would cost $1.5 billion to 
$2 billion a year over a 6-year period and today the operation averages about 


$350 million a year which guarantees in a few years complete obsolescence 
at that rate. 

Will you comment upon that ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At considerable length. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 719.) 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


I am very, very unhappy about that. That is bad. I do not have 
the time to warn you that if you think for 5 minutes the MATS people 
in the Air Force are going to pay any attention to a directive whieh 
is issued only by the President of the United States, you have another 
guess coming. 

They are going to use every means in the world to avoid and evade 
that Presidential directive on MATS just issued. 

I was very happy and very pleased to see you comment at some 
length at page 22 of your very good statement. 

I am giving you my opinion on this. They have already raised 
this with us and in this morning’s paper there is a statement by Mr. 
Sharp which he gave yesterday before the Armed Services Committee, 
the legislative committee of the House. He was before us in executive 
session witha new CO of MATS last week. 

They have raised a series of almost insurmount: ible « ‘onditions pre: 
cedent to the execution of the President's directive. They insist that 
the airlines present to them executed, ironclad union contracts whieh 
will guarantee and assure the following 11 things: 

They want legislative action on certain things. 

They want assurances of certain types and kinds of aircraft, of 
certain specifications and modifications. They have set up in there, 
in their very best manner, a whole series of conditions which assure 
me that MATS in its best tradition is going to try and sidestep this 
directive. They die hard. 

This committee has been fighting with them for 10 years. It took 
us 10 years to get MATS to create an industrial funding operation. 
They fought us to the last inch. They were against it. They are 
against it now. 

Now, that we have forced them into it and they have avoided us fot 
2 years after we passed the law, they come in with a weird yardstick 
as to what they think goes into industrial funding. 

Mr. McGuire, the MATS concept of industrial funding and your 
concept of industrial funding and the business world’s ‘concept of 
industrial funding are horses of five different breeds. T hey are in n0 
way related. T hey are not related to the Navy’s industrial funding. 
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Out of an abundance of caution, let me warn you, do not be so happy 
with what you said about MATS complying with the Executive 
directive. This President will only be here another year and MATS 
figures that they will gamble on that and half of this committee will 
be defeated. They gamble that we will just forget this thing and it 
will all go away like a little gas on the stomach. This is a tough 
crowd; it took us 10 years to put a glove on them, so do not be so happy 
about it. 

Mr. McGuire. I am happy about the report but I am not unaware 
of the problems, Mr. Flood. After all, we did write the report and 
we were supposed— 

Mr. Foon. It isa beautiful report. 

Mr. McGuire. I want to say that Secretary Taylor sitting here with 
me worked very closely on this matter with us. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, Mr. McGuire, these civilians, Secretaries of 
Defense, even Assistant Secretaries of Defense, Secretaries of the Air 
Force, they all come and go here like Greyhound buses. We see hun- 
dreds of them going back and forth on the other side of this table. 
That is not the point but these pros, you do not touch them. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INVENTORY OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Siiepparp. Let me ask you one question relative to the point 
that was developed by Mr. Flood and referred to in a newspaper. 

When has the military checked its surplus tools for obsolescence and 
dis ribu‘ion purposes because of obsolescence 4 When 4 

Mr. McGuire. I think we have been doing this, Mr. Sheppard, in 
the last 2 years. I will not say they were not doing it before then, but 
it is now on an accentuated basis. For example, I think Mr. Milne has 
avery good story of what the Navy has been doing in this respect and 
so has the Air Force. 

We worked a lot with Mr. McNeil in this area to clear this point 
up. Sometimes the expenditure of $10,000 for a machine tool can 
mean savings over the years. You will recover the entire cost and 
have more efficient production over a period of years. 

It is anew philosophy that Mr. McNeil bought 100 percent, and he 
was very much interested in this. We do not have reserves for depre- 
cation, but we are attempting to analyze our tool inventory in our 
plants to find out, when you replace a machine, how much can you 
save in the cost of operations, plus the important aspect of a greater 
production efficiency, which gets into some of the areas we are talking 
about , ; 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would not obviously mean obsolescence. 

Mr. McGuire. We are not talking obsolescence alone. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As I use the term, it is where you surveyed your 
property in the true element and said, “Wait a minute. This is no 
longer a usable article.” 

You may have some rather old, but still usable items. I know that 
takes place, but what I was getting at and trying to develop was the 
fact that somebody is wrong here. 

We have been at it over 2 years. Under the results of our operation, 
the 90 percent figure quoted in the press cannot be accurate. 

Mr. McGume. I have not seen this report, Mr. Sheppard. However, 
can make an observation and I would like to make it off the record if 

may. 


Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. There can only be one answer to this situation 
Somebody is right or wrong. 

Mr. McGuire. I will have to get the report. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let me ask you this: As I recall it, in the repor 
we had from your predecessor on this item, there was a very rapii 
elimination of wnusable tools from those inventories. 

Mr. Minne. May I read a paragraph from my statement ? 

This is from the statement I put in the record yesterday unde 
production equipment : 

The Navy is continuing its program of maximum utilization of machin 
tools. Our current total inventory in machine tools amounts to slightly unde 
$1 billion of which approximately 83 percent is in active use and 17 percent i 
in the idle reserves. During calendar year 1959 in lieu of procurement we 
issued 1,309 reserve tools valued at $11.5 million for use at both Government 
and contractor operated facilities. We also transferred 2350 reserve tools value 
at $3.4 million to other services. In addition, disposal action was initiated @ 
some 3,200 machine tools that were worn out, obsolete, or otherwise excess t 
Navy requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a brief statement covering some of my 
own observations regarding the machine tools used on our programs, 
and also a description of some aspects of the Navy’s machine tool situa- 
tion. With your permission, I will provide a copy for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

I have spent most of my life in manufacturing farm machinery, and 
during World War II and Korea heavy armored equipment for Arm) 
Ordnance. 

Since I came to the Navy, I have made a determined effort to se 
what was going on. I have visited 8 of our 11 shipyards, 5 of our 
ordnance plants, and 5 out of 8 overhaul and repair shops, I have als 
visited a number of contractors’ plants making aircraft, ships, and 
missiles. 

To my great delight and satisfaction, I have found that, in most 
cases, we are using the most modern labor-saving equipment available. 

‘To give just a few examples: 

In both naval and commercial shipyards, I have found the most up- 
to-date equipment for welding, which is one of the greatest consumers 
of shipyard labor. I have found the very latest mechanical suppressed 
are-welding being used in applications which I would not have thought 
possib le. 

In our Navy plants and in contractors’ plants I have also found the 
very latest in preprogrammed machine oka which economically per- 
form repetitive operations and eliminate the need for terr ‘ifically 
expensive tooling. 

In aircraft plants I have found incredibly ingenious machines which, 
with one operator, will do all the riveting for a whole section of the 
fuselage of a plane like the Electra, or for a complete wing section. 
They dr ill the hole, insert the rivet, close the rivet, and flush grind or 
countersink almost as fast as spot welding. These machines are 90 
modern that they use closed-circuit television to give the operator 
complete control. 

Asa production man, I can assure you that production methods used 
on most major Navy items are modern, efficient, and economical. 

I append a brief discussion of machine tool obsolescence. 
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MACHINE TOOL OBSOLESCENCE 


The age of metalworking equipment in the Navy parallels the average age of 
such tools on a nationwide basis; i.e., 60 percent are over 10 years old. We are 
not complacent about this state of obsolescence and we are doing something 
about it. 

(a) Since fiscal year 1958, the Navy has had a modest machine tool replace- 
ment program. Designed to utilize limited funds to insure the greatest return 
on our investment, this program guides us in buying modern tools. In some 
cases One modern tool replaces three of its World War II counterparts. 

(b) Missiles and other new weapons have made obsolete many of the pro- 
duction plants equipped to make conventional types of weapons. Not all the 
equipment in these plants was obsolete, however. As we dispose of these plants, 
we select those tools that most nearly meet modern production standards and 
transfer them to active facilities to replace older models of the same tool. In 
this way we up-date the tools in the activities that continue in operation. 

(c) As production equipment is required for new weapons, we make sure 
that the most modern, high production equipment is procured for this purpose. 
The exacting tolerances and exotic materials involved in the manufacture of 
today’s Weapons tax the limitations of even the latest up-to-date equipment 
available from the machine tool industry. 

The 40 percent of our tools that are less than 10 years of age (acquired during 
and since Korea) are in most instances equal, productivitywise, to those avail- 
able on the market today. Further, many of the balance of the 60 percent that 
are over 10 years old are by no means obsolete. Unless actually worn out—and 
we pride ourselves on our excellent maintenance programs that keep these tools 
in tiptop shape—practically all of our giant size machine tools such as vertical 
and horizontal boring mills, lathes and planers, that are as much as 15 or 20 
years old are equivalent to their 1960 counterparts. This is also true of most 
metal-forming tools such as bending machine, hydraulic and mechanical presses, 
shearing and punching machines, and forging machines. Except in isolated 
cases, all of the very large size metal-cutting tools (sometimes referred to as 
elephant tools) and the other metal-forming tools previously mentioned have 
not changed in design or capacity in the last 15 to 20 years. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is that age alone does not necessarily 
Mean a tool is obsolete, especially in the extremely large size tools. Yet on the 
other hand, in the smaller, high-production types of machine tools that are 
popular for both military end/items and commercial products, a tool may be 
obsoleted within a year or two after purchase. Small- and medium-size lathes, 
milling machines, and automatics fall in this category. Also, those tools that are 
adaptable to numerical controls, that are being perfected, appear to have pro 
ductivity and accuracy control possibilities that may well obsolete many recently 
purchased tools. 

In summary, we feel that only by judicious use of the Department of Defense 
replacement program (a modified version of the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute’s so-called MAPI formula used extensively by private industry) can 
the degree of obsolescence of machine tools be measured. This program has as 
a basis a formula that determines the economical and technological soundness 
of replacement. Briefly, it compares the tool now in use with its most modern 
counterpart and highlights annual costs if the old tool is not replaced. The tools 
that show the most savings become the candidates for procurement within our 
budget limitations. 


Mr. Suepparp. Does the Army havea like report on that to show the 
condition within the Army to be semicomparable to what has just 
been indicated ? 

General McMorrow. We do; but I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. However, I am prepared to discuss it and I have certain 
statistics available here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you supply the statistics as a followup on the 
Army’s position so the record shows clearly what your position is‘ 

General McMorrow. I will do that. 

(The information follows :) 


DOD statement 

Management of the production equipment resources of the military depart- 
ments is conducted in accordance with policies and procedures established by 
our office and set forth in a series of Department of Defense issuances. One 
of these, DOD Instruction 4215.1, sets forth the policy ‘to retain the production 
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equipment which is needed to maintain an industrial base sufficient to suppon 
the strategic concept cited in guidance approved or issued by the Secretary 
of Defense.” This same regulation requires that all equipment so retained 
must be evaluated against requirements at least every 2 years and that it must 
be in adequate condition to perform the production role for which it is being 
held. 

Under another issuance, all idle military production equipment is listed 
in central inventory in Washington and equipment so listed must be used ip 
lieu of new procurement whenever possible. 

Our office receives an annual inventory of all military machine tools in the 
continental United States. (Future inventories will include Hawaii and 
Alaska.) Exempted from this inventory are the tools on board ships, assigned 
to field forces, or in use at active Air Force bases which would not be available 
for emergency redistribution. These inventories are carefully analyzed and 
furnish much valuable management data, particularly with respect to age 
obsolescence, and condition of the DOD total inventory. 

The Department of Defense has a realistic and workable modernization pro- 
gram by which we can analyze individual items to determine the point when 
failure to replace is costing us money or efliciency. Our major shortcoming 
in implementing the replacement program more fully has been the difficulty 
of earmarking funds for this purpose within overall budgetary limitations. 


(Army and Air Force statements may be found in the appendix 
on page 936. ) 

Mr. Foro. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr, Ford. 


SINGLE MANAGER PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, in your prepared statement on page 12, 
and running through part of page 14, you discuss the commodity 
single manager program. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Forp. You point out the benefits, savings, and you indicate 
two new areas where you will undertake additional single manager 
programs. Personally, I thought this was a good program and | 
am glad to see you doc ument certain savings, certain benefits from 
it. I have been disturbed, however, that certain responsible, reliable 
people and organizations have been critical of this program. I can- 
not reeall which, but either the NAM or the chamber of commerce 
have been critical and others have, too. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your appraisal of their criticism ? 


Mr. McGuire. My appraisal of their criticism, Mr. Ford, is that | 


they are talking to a substantial degree in terms of the past. Admit- 
tedly, we may have been slow in stepping out to where we are now, 
but the facts are that the organization of the original single managers 
was a gigantic undertaking and we had some problems in getting this 
thing organized. 

In November, the Secretary of Defense asked that two additional 
single managers be design: ited. These are very significant because of 
their scope and size. I might also say for the record that these single 
managers came into being at the instigation of the service themselves. 
It is no longer true, as contended by some people, that the Services 
are fighting this system. They have recognized its value and its 
merits, and we have under study at the moment another single managet 
and possibly a second one beyond that. 

When we put these into the system we will have made decisions 
based on intensive studies of all of the items that are susceptible to 
single management. These represent roughly, one-third of the total 
number of items we have in the catalogue. 
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Now, I think that part of the argument that we get into on this 
is the concept of a fourth service of supply. Nobody ever told me 
how you run a fourth service of supply. We have tried to find_out 
and we do not believe a fourth service of supply is the answer. You 
can change the name but you do not necessarily correct a situation by 
just creating a new agency to run it. a 

What we are doing is reviewing our assets and our capabilities 
to run the supply system, analyzing them in detail as to what are 
the weaknesses and so forth. We are stating the weaknesses. Some of 
the weaknesses that we point out are pretty bad. 

The point is that we have found out what they are and have taken 
action to correct them. This is important to this committee. This 
is not the old business of sweeping something under the rug. We 
think we are going to have a stronger supply system. We think we 
have many evidences of it in the way of disposal rates, screening rates, 
and utilization rates. The fact that this inventory has dropped several 
billion dollars, what does that mean? It means that we are identi- 
fying the materiel we should not be stocking and storing, and we 
are getting rid of it. This creates excess warehouse capacity. Then 
we get rid of warehouses. 

This stops the endless taking of inventories and record-keeping on 
stocks we are never going to use. 

We have also done a lot in respect to centralizing these stocks so 
that instead of having 16 piles you are trying to draw down from, 
and reordering if you get a little low in one, we have consolidated 
these assets. We have found that the single managers have proved 
effective and we have had two tests of this, one in Lebanon and one 
in Taiwan, 

There has not been a single complaint from the commanding officers. 

As a matter of fact, there have been commendations on the kind of 
service they get. After all, that is what they are in business for, the 
supply of goods in an emergency. If they cannot do that, they are 
no good. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have somebody in your office take this state- 
ment, which I believe one or the other of the organizations made before 
a congressional committee on a recent date, their criticisms of the single 
manager system, and prepare for these hearings a point by point 
response ? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. 

I would like to add one thing at the risk of saying too much. To 
me, the problem is not to cover up the supply system so you cannot 
get at it and find its defects, and to create another agency to run this 
supply system tomorrow morning would do that. 

ou have no benchmarks to evaluate it. 

In my opinion, a lot of people are contending we have chaos in the 
supply system. I do not agree with that at all. I think this is a 
good supply system. It is not perfect, but nothing is perfect in this 
field. We are making a lot of progress. To set up a new organization 
Would really create chaos and, candidly, Mr. Ford, if I were in the 

ussian general staff, this is one area I would just as soon have a little 
chaos in, on this side. Changing the name, and throwing all this into 
one building, is not the way to make it perfect. We have some people 
who want to make it good. 

52246—60—pt. 5——47 


(The information follows :) 


DOD CoMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO PROCUREMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, JOINT ECcoNomic 
COMMITTEE, JANUARY 30, 1960, AS IT PERTAINS TO THE SINGLE MANAGER PLay 


The statement acknowledges efforts made to improve the organization and 
management of Defense support activities. The statement alludes specifically 
to the completion of the catalog programs, the standardization of thousands of 
items, the streamlining of surplus disposal, the substantial reductions in in 
ventory, the establishment of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, the 
consolidation of inspection and test facilities, the more effective use of competi- 
tive negotiation under weapons system procurement and the commodity single 
manager assignments. After commending these actions toward “truly inte 
grated logistics”, and without finding specific fault with any of them, the state 
ment asserts that these efforts are “woefully inadequate.” This, the statement 
attributes to factors outside the control of the Department of Defense and to the 
reluctance of Defense policymakers to take the difficult but necessary steps that 
Will result in a “truly unitied military establishment.” The statement then 
expresses concern over five problem areas, one of which bears directly on inte 
gration of defense logistics. The report asserts that the Department has failed 
to utilize the “McCormack amendment” to the 1958 Defense Reorganization Act 
“as a means of achieving improved organization and management of the depart- 
ments noncombat support type functions.” The statement maintains that no 
action has been taken to integrate or consolidate the organization or administra- 
tion of defense procurement, nor to place common services under one agency 
or one department. The statement then, is not critical of the single manager 
plan per se, but rather of the alleged failure of the Department of Defense to 
apply the single manager plan or some other form of integration more broadly. 

The statement does not take notice of several far reaching actions recently 
taken by the Secretary of Defense to improve organization and management 
along the lines provided for by the McCormack amendment. Specifically the 
Secretary of Defense has 

1. Established a single manager for military general supplies. 

2. Established a single manager for military industrial supplies. 

3. Established a single department procurement assignment for common 
electron tubes. 

4. Established a single department procurement assignment for electronic 
end items. 

5. Directed the establishment of a joint communications network. 

6. Expanded the coverage of existing single manager assignments by in 
clusion of several hundred items previously procured separately by the 
services. 

7. Directed a drastic consolidation of the surplus disposal organizations. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Department of Defense is now reviewing pro- 
posals for the establishment of single manager assignments for automotive sup 
plies and construction supplies and for expanding the coverage of the single 
manager assignments for general supplies and industrial supplies. The Depart- 
ment has also established a working staff to insure optimum integration among 
single managers in systemic and procedural matters. This is a necessary pre 
requisite to the expansion of the single manager plan, if we are to achieve the 
most effective integration of common supply supply operations. 

Looking further into the future, the Department has undertaken a compre 
hensive analysis to ascertain whether or not the single manager plan can be 
applied beneficially to the complex electrical, electronics commodity. This is by 
far the most difficult and intricate commodity we have considered for integrated 
management to date. It is also the most critical in terms of its relationship to 
important combat weapons. Therefore, this commodity deserves a thorough and 
searching analysis before deciding whether integrated commodity management 
ean be effectively and economically attained. 

The McCormack amendment emphasizes the organizational approach to inte 
gration and better management. Obviously, reorganization is only one of many 
ways to integrate logistics efforts and to improve management. Some of the 
measures taken, as indicated above, involve reorganization, but it is unreason- 
able to equate an absence of reorganization with failure to integrate or improve 
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management. ‘There follows a partial listing of some of the major measures 
taken recently to integrate defense logistics and to improve management without 
major reorganization : : 

1. Issued policies for the transfer of DOD supply system inventories. These 
policies provide for the integrated matching of requirements against long supply 
assets and provides for the nonreimbursable transfer of all long supply between 
inventory managers. Mechanized procedures have been developed to expedite 
program efficiency. 

2, Completely revised the procedures for the utilization screening of excess 
personal property. These procedures, aimed at encouraging utilization, substan- 
tially liberalize reimbursement requirements, provide for a faster screening 
process, and a simplified channel for related paper work. 

3. Significantly improved the utilization of long supply within the Department 
of Defense. In 1958 this totaled $587 million. in 1959 it was $1.2 billion and, 
based on the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960, the annual rate is now approxi- 
mately $2 billion. This utilization of DOD assets represent a reduction in re- 
quirements for appropriated funds for new procurement. This is real progress 
not recognized by any organizations outside the DOD which have been critical 
of Defense programs. 

4, Inactivated 27 million square feet of covered storage space between Septem- 
ber 1954 and December 1958. An additional 4.2 million square feet was inacti- 
vated in 1959. An additional 19 million square feet of storage space is scheduled 
for inactivation by the end of 1962. 

5. Scheduled consolidation of 350 surplus disposal sales outlets into 35 ac- 
tivities. 

6, Completed studies essential to the establishment.of revised policies which 
will lead to a substantial reduction in the number and quantity of items stored 
for mobilization reserves, thereby further reducing DOD storage and account- 
ing costs over and above the $100 million reduction in supply system costs which 
was achieved in fiscal year 1959. 

7. Compieted studies essential to the development of basic policy for inter- 
service support in the logistical and administrative support area. These policies, 
now ready for issuance and applicable worldwide, will further integrate supply 
and service functions world-wide and will reduce DOD operating costs. 


COMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT AND TESTIMONY OF MR. PERRY SHOEMAKER AND 
Mas. GEN. Ropert E. Woop, US ARMY (RETIRED) FOR THE COMMITTEE OF 
HOOVER COMMISSION TASK FORCE MEMBERS BEFORE THE DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE, JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, JANUARY 380, 1960. 


Mr. Shoemakers’ statement and testimony are for the most part an historical 
recital of the tindings and recommendations of the Committee on Business 
Organization of the Department of Defense, Second Hoover Commission in 1955. 
Mr. Shoemaker recalls that the Committee rejected such approaches as coordi- 
huted purchasing, cross servicing, and single service Mmanugement and recom- 
mended instead establishment of a “separate civilian managed agency, reporting 
to the Secretary of Defense, to administer common supply and service activities.” 
Mr. Shoemaker asserts, but does not demonstrate, that such an organization 
“would provide a supply system quickly expandable in wartime without the need 
of drastic reorganization in wartime as was necessary in both World Wars” * * *. 
The single manager plan, Mr. Shoemaker says, “accepted some of the Commis- 
sions’ recommendations as they applied to selected commodity areas; but rejected 
the more embracing recommendations that a single agency be established to 
perform all supply and service functions common to the military services.” The 
failure of the Defense Department in Mr. Shomakers’ judgment is threefold. 
First, the Department did not adopt the precise recommendation of the Com- 
mission, Choosing instead the “compromise” single manager plan. Second, the 
Department of Defense was too slow and too limited in its application of the 
single manager plan. Third, as more and more single managerships are estab- 
lished, policy coordination becomes more difficult. Mr. Shoemaker concludes 
that the single manager plan, while an improvement over past systems und per- 
haps an essential first step, is not a satisfactory substitute for the “Defense 
Supply and Service Administration” envisaged by the Commission. Mr. Shoe- 
haker implies that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logisties) 
has net provided a “common denominator: of policy and supervisory control” 
othe single managers; and that the resultant “lack of coordination and effective- 
hess * * * isa luxury we can no longer afford.” 
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Because they represent the considered views of a thoughtful, public-spirited, 
and able business leader, and because many sincere, intelligent citizens agree with 
him, Mr. Shoemakers’ views deserve a forthright and a specific response. 

First with respect to the reluctance of the Department of Defense to agree 
to establish a Defense Supply and Service Administration, it should be recalled 
that the Commission members themselves were not unanimous respecting the 
merits of this proposal. The Secretary of Defense, a man of vast business 
and industrial experience, regarded this recommendation as unsound. President 
Eisenhower, whose judgment reflects many years’ experience as a military 
commander, administrator, and statesman, has agreed with the idea. No 
Assistant Secretary of Defense with actual responsibility for supervising the 
performance of logistics function has endorsed this proposal. The proposal has 
not been rejected perfunctorily. Upon a number of occasions it has been given 
careful study. 

The idea of a single Defense Supply and Service Administration is at first 
glance a very appealing one to those not intimately involved in the complex busi- 
ness of Defense logistics. It seems to promise a panacea, a quick-pat cure. 
A closer scrutiny of the proposal and evaluation of its relationship to the organi- 
zation of the Defense Department discloses serious shortcomings. It is the 
conviction of the Defense Department that the creation of a single agency for 
provision of common supply and service would compound rather than simplify 
the Defense organizational structure. It would result in the creation of a new 
Bureaucracy of unmanageable dimensions. It would give rise to the erection 
of organizational barriers between the supported services and the support agency; 
barriers which have been minimized with the single manager plan. The proposal 
for u separate Defense Supply and Service Agency would not solve the difficult 
problems that beset the Department, but would instead sweep them under an 
organizational rug where their identification and solution would be more difficult. 
Under the single manager plan, the Department has been able to divide inter- 
service logistics into logical, manageable segments wherein deficiencies can be 
isolated, management applied and correction effected. 

The proposal for a Defense Supply and Service Agency would not make the 
best use of the facilities, resources and skills which are and which must remain 
in being within the Department of Defense for the prosecution of military 
mission. The proposal would deny the Department the opportunity of effect- 
ing optimum uniformity, compatibility, and integration between the common 
supply and service system and the necessary specialized military hardware 
systems. It would interrupt the essential continuity and vertical integration 
from rear to front that characterizes our present supply system. It would 
bring about a confusing and perhaps a chaotic period of major readjustments 
during the course of which the services would be extremely vulnerable. Such 
major readjustments cannot be justified when the same objectives can be obtained 
through the single manager plan on an orderly and systematic basis. 

The proposal for a separate supply and service agency has still other weak- 
nesses. It is extremely doubtful that the additional overhead required to estab- 
lish and man the agency could be compensated for by corresponding reductions 
in the present organizational framework. Not only would it be necessary, 
as Mr. Shoemaker concedes, to maintain military hardware supply systems 
in support of each department, it would also be necessary to maintain combat 
support organizations for all materiel and logistic elements in each departmental 
headquarters for planning and coordinating supply and service functions with 
other aspects of military operations and with the proposed Defense Supply and 
Service Agency. There is a good probability then that operations under & 
separate Defense supply administration would be more costly than integrated 
management under the single manager plan where existing overhead and facilities 
are utilized. 

The proposal for a separate agency denies or disregards the inseparability of 
logistics and military operations. As Mr. Shoemaker concedes, the Commis- 
sion refrains from dealing with the strictly military combat operations of 
the services. Apropos of this point, the report of the Hoover Commission noted, 
“the basic military structure is, however, inseparably interwoven with the 
business management and support structure.” It is an acute awareness of this 
inter-relationship and inseparability that guides the decisions and policies of 
those responsible for Defense logistics. The single manager concept provides 
a sensible means of logistics unification within the framework of the existing 
military organization pattern. On a selective basis, items susceptible to inte 
grated management, but requiring military management, are being assigned to 
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one of the single managers. As items which do not require military manage- 
ment are identified, they are being designated for management on the basis 
of economic factors from the viewpoint of the Government as a whole. This 
will substantially increase the magnitude of the General Services Administra- 
tion support of the military services and should result in more consistent use 
of local commercial vendors. 

The proposal for a separate supply agency would almost certainly complicate 
and slow down the decision-making process. No present requirement for coordi- 
nation would be eliminated but an additional coordinating step would be imposed 
with no positive mechanism for resolution of differences or the obtaining of 
decisions below the level of the Secretary of Defense. In an emergency, 
when rapid expansion of organization and manpower are required, the opera- 
tion of such an organization would probably become cumbersome, and it would 
find itself competing with other military supply organizations for trained 
logistics personnel, and other resources. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s contention that the single manager plan was a compromise 
is in one sense correct. The plan composes the urgent requirement for con- 
servation of resources with the realities of the organizational structure pro- 
vided by law for the conduct of the defense mission. The plan reconciles the 
need for economy with the compelling requirement for effective support. It does 
this without creating additional overhead and complicating channels of command 
and management. In this sense the plan is a compromise. 

The Department of Defense would also sympathize with Mr. Shoemaker’s 
impatience for more rapid progress in expanding integrated management. But 
it should be appreciated that the installation of new techniques gives rise to 
new and difficult problems which are best solved as the implementation of the 
technique proceeds and before it is broadly applied. Even so, progress in the 
integration of common supplies and services has undoubtedly proceeded more 
rapidly than could have been the case if the more drastic decision to create a 
separate supply and service agency had been adopted. The Department is 
convinced that the vexing problems which attended the initial development of 
the single manager plan have been overcome, and that more rapid progress is 
now possible and is, in fact, taking place. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s point with respect to the problems of policy coordination of 
several single manager is well taken. The Department of Defense has recog- 
nized this problem and has taken positive action to deal with it. Although 
at present single managers have many attributes in common, and are guided 
by consistent policies and concepts, there are undesirable and perhaps unneces- 
sary differences among them. The Department has constituted a special staff 
of nearly 30 highly qualified logisticians to develop an integrated single manager 
distribution system and uniform and compatible single manager procedures. 

With respect to Mr. Shoemaker’s contention that there is no policy coordination 
with respect to transportation, it should be recalled that the Department of 
Defense concurred in the objective of the Hoover Commission recommendation 
and believes that the substance of the recommendation can be accomplished 
without departing from the concept of leaving operational responsibility at the 
Department level. 

In the office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
there is an Office of Transportation Policy. The Director of this office, “sub- 
ject to the authority and direction of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) and in conformity with his policies and the scope of his responsi- 
bilities, develops, establishes, coordinates, assures effective implementation, and 
provides guidance incident to policies, plans, programs, systems and procedures, 
and DOD interests in the overall fields of both military and commercial trans- 
portation, traffic management, and movement control, worldwide, including 
DOD single manager assignments in this area.” 

In keeping with the concept of assigning operational activities to the military 
departments, the Secretary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Army 
as the single manager for traffic management for the Department of Defense 
within the United States with responsibility for establishing a Military Traffic 
Management Agency to be responsible for the direction, control, and supervision 
of all functions incident to the effective and economical procurement and use 
of freight and passenger transportation services from commercial for-hire 
transportation companies (including rail, highway, air, inland waterway, coast- 
Wise and intercoastal carriers). In emergencies, he is responsible for the control 
and operation of military-owned surface transportation resources required to 
supplement the capability of the commercial transportation companies. The 
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organization is manned by members of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
eareer civil service personnel. Officers and civilian personnel from all three of 
the services are interspersed throughout the entire organization on the basis 
of their ability. Consolidation of this function reduced 18 offices throughout 
the United States to a total of six, and has resulted in substantial savings to 
the DOD. The directive requires the agency and the military services to 
coordinate with each other on matters of mutual concern. Poliey direction is 
provided by the Director for Transportation Policy, Office of the Assistant See 
retary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

The Secretary of Defense on May 28, 1956, assigned responsibility to the 
Secretary of the Navy for the control, operation, and administration of ocean 
transportation (by Government-owned or commercial vessels) for personnel, 
cargo, and mail for all agencies of the Department of Defense. This decision 
of the Secretary requires coordination between MSTS and the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force on matters of mutual concern. 

On December 7, 1956, the Secretary of Defense assigned responsibility to the 
Secretary of the Air Force to provide the most effective and economical airlift 
service to support the Armed Forces by Government-owned or commercial ait 
craft for personnel, cargo, and mail for all agencies of the DOD. Coordination 
between MATS and the Army, Navy, and Air Force on matters of mutual con 
cern is required, and is, in fact, accomplished. 

Necessary coordination of the transportation elements within the DOD is 
carried out by the Director for Transportation Policy in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logisties). 

In response to a question as to whether or not a separate supply and service 
agency would further expose the service of supply to the disease of “giantism", 
General Wood acknowledged a great danger. He stated that Government red 
tape is largely si.e and centralization, and that the same thing applies to a big 
corporation. Based on 25 years of experience at running a big corporation, 
he found the only way to run it properly was to decentralize and give full 
authority under unified policy. Mr. Shoemaker added that we need not be 
fearful of size if we breakdown the organization and decentralize it. He 
stated that this is the only practicable way in which logistics support organiza- 
tion should be handled, but he emphasized the need for management control. 
Che single manager plan meets all of the requirements stipulated by General 
Wood and Mr. Shoemaker. Operations are decentralized, authority is delegated, 
aud there is unification of policy in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

Mr. Shoemaker stated that the Commission carefully stayed away from going 
over the line into military hardware, and advocated integration of common 
use items which are essentially commercial in character. It should be observed 
that the single manager plan as implemented by the Department of Defense 
has not confined itself to conimon-use items essentially commercial in character. 
The Department is integrating under single managers or the General Services 
Adininistration the management of all items which do not require unilateral 
service management because of engineering complexities or relationship to & 
primary weapon. The Department of Defense program now in progress 0 
examine hundreds of thousands of items to determine their susceptibility for 
integrated management, irrespective of whether or not they are commercial-type 
items, is considerably broader in scope than the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. Shoemaker stresses that among the factors which led the Hoover Com- 
mission to its conclusion with respect to its recommendation for integrated 
civilian supply management was the problem of inertia or strong resistance 0D 
the part of the military departments in collaborating on such matters. In this 
connection, it is interesting to observe that the two most recent single manager 
ships were established on the recommendation of the three military depart- 
ments, and that the three military departments have unanimously approv 
the project for development of an integrated single manager distribution system 
and uniform and compatible single manager procedures. 

Mr. Shoemaker contends that the Department of Defense is running a supply 
system to a considerable degree by committee. In. this connection, it should 
be observed that the single manager agencies are operated through established 
channels of authority, with policy direction flowing from the Office of the Assist 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). Full authority and respon: 
sibility within these policies is inyested in the Secretary of the responsible 
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military department, and operating responsibilities are delegated to executive 
directors. od : 

Mr. Shoemaker expresses the apprehension that under tight mobilization 
conditions it will be difficult to assure equitable treatment of the supported 
services by the service operating the single managership. The Department of 
Defense has recognized this problem, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have pub- 
lished guidance in this respect. The single manager system design project 
mentioned previously, has the charge of developing uniform procedures for the 
application of operational priorities. However, it should be pointed out that the 
problem of equitable treatment of the supported military services in emergency 
conditions would be no less acute under a Defense Supply and Service Agency 
organizational concept. 

In his discussion of the advantages of a single supply and service agency 
as compared to the single manager plan, Mr. Shoemaker made comments which 
suggest that he may not fully understand the comprehensive functional coverage 
of single managers, and that this may in some measure account for his dissatis- 
faction with the Department of Defense program for integrated management. 
Mr. Shoemaker began his remarks with a discussion of unilateral requirements 
determination by the separate departments. He then passed to procurement 
functions and conceded that progress had been made through single managers. 
He then went on to a discussion of separate transportation and separate distri- 
bution depots. These remarks indicate that Mr. Shoemaker may not understand 
that under the single manager concept all supply management functions from 
procurement requirements determination through procurement, inventory man- 
agement and distribution and including cataloging and standardization are 
performed by the single manager. The services do not maintain separate dis- 
tribution systems for single manager commodities. 

There was also an indication in the course of the testimony that because com- 
mercial type items used throughout the Government are included in some of 
the commodity classes assigned to the newly created single managers, that it 
was the intention of the Department of Defense to manage these items through 
amilitary distribution system in preference to relying on commercial distributive 
channels or procure ment and supply through the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

This, again, appes rs to indicate a misunderstanding of the Department of 
Defense program which has the objective of assigning to the single managers 
those items requiring military Management and relying upon the General Serv- 
ices Administration and commercial distributive channels for other items. 

Mr. Minne. I think there is an important thing there, if I might 
interject, and that is that in the early stages of the single managers, 
there was considerable resistance on the military side of the House. 
[think that, speaking for the Navy, that is completely gone. I think 
Admiral Clexton and Admiral Boundy, who are here, will verify 
that. They have realized its advantages and they are wholeheartedly 
behind it. 

As Mr. Flood said, the Greyhound buses come and go, but these 
people stay on. If they are for it, lam sure it can be made ee 

Mr. Forv. Periodically we get amendments submitted 4 » this bill 
which would, in effect, nullify the single manager system aa at the 
same time seek to impose another system. Those amendments can 
only be defeated if we have the tools with which to do the job. That is 
why I think it is vitally important that somewhere in this record 
we have concrete answers to the allegations of deficiencies. 

Mr. McGuire. In summation, either on or off the record, we have a 
lot of people dedicated to the phrase “fourth service.” The way to 
improve and correct our supply system is not to create another kind 
of a system that nobody knows anything about, and start all over 
again. There is nothing wrong with this system that is not subject to 
correction. The problems would remain in any other system unless we 
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corrected them before we put the new system in. That is my position 
on the matter. 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 14 of your statement, you discuss storage 
and warehousing. Y ou point out that some 4 million square feet of 
Defense Department storage space has been made available to other 
civilian agencies. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Department of Defense maintain control over 
this storage space or has it relinquished control to these civilian 
agencies? If they maintain control over the storage space which is 
being utilized by other civilian agencies of the Government, is the 
Department of Defense being reimbursed for the use of this space? 

Mr. McGuire. We are being reimbursed for the use of the space, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. P. Riley, who handles this area, will give you the detailed answer 
to your question. 

Mr. P. Rirey. When we release space to another Government agency, 
we have an agreement between the GSA and the Department of De- 
fense. We have an agreement whereby we have set up standard charges 
for the use of storage space either by GSA or any other Federal 
agency. They charge > them at that mutu: illy agreed upon rate, and the 
Department of Defense budget is reimbursed for that char ge. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would you yield for one question ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you speaking about the total program in your 
response to Mr. Ford? Are there not lines of demarcation in which 
there is outright transfer and there is another operation of lease? 

Mr. P. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. What percentage between the two aspects prevail! 
If you do not have that, supply it for the record. 

Mr. P. Rirey. There are two aspects to this program. One is where 
we actually inactivate space and transfer it to another agency. The 
other is where we, in effect, lease it to another agency for their use 

Mr. Forp. Could you get for the record, without too much difficulty, 
how much of this space has been relinquished by the Department over 
the last several fiscal years? 

Mr. P. Ritry. Yes, sir. 
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(The information follows :) 


Depot inactivations 


[Thousands of square feet} 


Date 


Disposition 





Installation Amount 
of space 
Fiscal year 1957: Lordstown Ordnance Depot-.--- 2, 728 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Delaware storage activity, New Jersey__..__- 610 
Boston storage activity, Massachusetts- -._-- 2! 
New Orleans storage activity, Louisiana_____ 55 
Spokane Air Force Supply Branch, Wash- 1,014 
ington. 
I MR ene wis corks elaine nine 1, 704 
Fiscal year 1959: 
Aberdeen Ordnance Depot, Md___.--..-...-- 438 
Lima Ordnance Depot activity, Ohio_.._..-- 495 
Eis caascendalmusbeobiet saigtacnelatadent 933 
DIRT CE TOR oc tic ccesadecions 5, 365 





June 30,1958 
July 31, 1957 
ai NS Sada 
July 1,1958 


Sept. 30, 1958 
Mar. 31, 1959 


Other military use. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Maintenance status. 


Depot space relinquished by the Department of Defense 


[Thousands of square feet] 





Installation Amount Date Disposition 
of space 
Fiscal year 1957: . 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Iona Island, N.Y I ea cetiig cs To GSA for operation. 
Delaney Air Force Station, Ala_...........-- Disa dccemasdee Lease canceled. 
RE: RO oeitindd candies cose eaaansbcebaen 71 
Fiseal year 1958: 
Belle Meade General Depot, N.J_.-....----- 2, 283 | June 30,1958 | To GSA for operation. 
Carteret storage activity, New Jersey.-....-.- 46 | Nov. 8,1957 | To GSA for disposal. 


Curtis Bay storage activity, Missouri -....-- 857 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Ind_-_--- 3, 062 
Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash--.-.-.-.- 3, 503 
Savannah Air Force Staging Station, Ga__.-_- { a 
Stockton Air Force Station, Calif.........._- 751 
Laurinburg Maxton Vehicle, Storage Sta- 118 
tion, N.C. 
Reading Storage Station, Pa__._--_-- crminaimiose 303 
Vancouver Vehicle Storage Station, Wash... 701 
PE, WE 5a tc eibnntnsindubuuends décsanamhae 12, 437 
Fiscal year 1959: 
Naval Shipyard (Maspeth Annex), N.Y----- 984 
Marine Corps Forwarding Annex, Ports- 644 
mouth, Va. 
Philadelphia Air Force Staging Station, Pa. 211 
I ad Fo a oe aa ieee 1, 839 
Fiscal year 1960: i. a 
Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N.Y--...----.-- 3, 511 
Cheli Air Force Depot (Maywood), Calif__-- 3, 197 
WON: (Os cic ce cdasanaesee nme’ 6, 708 
Department of Defense total, 1957-60..-.--- 21, 355 





31, 1957 
30, 1958 
. 25, 1958 
. 31, 1958 


. 31,1958 


June 
Dec. 


30, 1958 
31, 1958 


June 30, 1959 


Dec. 31, 1959 
Jan. 4,1960 


To GSA for operation. 
Do. 

To GSA for disposal. 

Lease canceled. 

Transferred to Army. 

To GSA for disposal. 

Lease canceled. 


Do. 
To GSA for disposal. 


Do. 
Do. 


To GSA for operation. 
Do. 
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Mr. Forp. Secondly, how much has been leased and what is the 
revenue involved with respect to the Department of Defense or the 
respective ser ices ¢ 

Mr. Riney. Yes,su 

(The information requested may be found on p. 938 of. the 
appendix.) 

Mr. Forp. That brings up anothe point. 

If you are re imbursed by GSA, where does that reimbursement go? 
Hlow di »VOU utilize it / 

Mr. Ruzey. 1 believe those funds are reimbursed to the O. & M. 
appropriation and reused by the military services to support. the 
operation. 

Mr. Forp. Reimbursed to the O. & M. account and subsequently 
used by the respective department for whatever purpose it sees fit! 

Mr. Rivey. For the cost of supporting that operation. I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. McGuire. The theory be Ine the De partine nt still has the respon- 
sibility of maintaining that property. It is an offset against their 
operating costs, in other words. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is fair an nT ae er, 

Mr. McGuire. It also puts an incentive on the de partmen is, where 
they do not need the property, to get a tenant in there, if only a 
temporary tenant. 

Mr. Forp. ‘To what extent do you maximize the utilization of this 
space which is becoming more and more available as you draw down 
your stocks 

Mr. McGuire. That is why this agreement was set up, so that if 
you draw down stocks, and by consolidating them you have a build- 
Ing within a military ian tallation that GSA or some other Government 
agency can use, you can do th : I am now — aking of a situation 
where it is not feasib le to sell this building to private industry. In 
other words, we put it through ee be although it is in the 
middle of a military installation, it would not create any problem to 
have GSA storing stockpile or other materials there. 

Mr. Minne. Mr. Ford, we also outlease to commercial interests 1D 
some cases, too. 

Mr. Forp. Would that revenue likewise go to the O. & M. account or 
the Treasury general fund ¢ 

Mr. Minne. It goes to both. 

In Clearfield, we have five or six warehouses rented. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

I never realized this kind of a transaction took place. I think it 1s 
a good idea, but I never saw it before until we discussed it here this 
morning. 

Mr. Manion. It seems to me it bypasses Congress with respect to 
the expenditure of these funds. 

Mr. Forp. That is why I would nike to have a figure on this, so as 
to see the magnitude of funds so we are kept abreast. 

Mr. McGuire. I think another purpo se it will serve is that it will 
point out to the Congress the beneficial results of some of the things 
we are doing. 

This is the payoff when you get down to it. It would have to be 
netted out against the funds you are talking about. 
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Mr. Forp. If we could have those facts and figures in the record, it 
would be helpful. 

Mr. McGuire. All right. 

The revenue received as rent, minus the utility charges, from private industry 
for outleasing of military depot space is payable to miscellaneous receipts of 
the U.S. Treasury. The charges for utilities are reimbursed to the operating 
funds of the installations. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Forp. Turning to “Transportation,” you do mention in your 
prepared statement the responsibility of the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Agence Vv. 

{ believe this is better known as MTMA ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir 

Mr. Forp. Is that the condensation of the title? 

= McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does this work as well as you indicated, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think MTMA is doing an excellent job. They are 
being of great recs gh de in reviewing freight bills to be sure there 


are not overcharg I recognize that this is something that the Gen- 
eral Accounting ( Nive ‘e has a hand in, too, but MTMLUA’s P osition ts this: 
cn can get at this and nail it as it is happening, you then get a true 
cost of your transportation. It is another thing to have some other 
agency come in after the fact and get this. 

Doing it this Way gives us a net lower transportation bill, and I 
believe the services would § ieree with me. I never asked rim the 
qu Hod this way. think the MTMA agency is doing a good job, 
but how di you feel about it 

Admiral Bounpy. Iean answer that. 

[ work very closely with the I MA portion and, for example, the 
Navy has a good many railroad cars. We have turned them over to 
this agency for operation. They have officers of the Navy serving in 
the offices, working on the cost and routings. 

This is be neficial all the w: ay around, sir. 

Mr. Forp. 1 have heard some complaints that, from the point of 
view of movement of personnel, the MTMA organization really does 
hot get down or Impose on the individual transportation officers in 
posts, camps, and stations the rules and regulations that are set forth 
at the higher levels. 

I ean appreciat e the difficulties that might be involved with so many 
posts, camps, and stations, each one having its own transportation 
oflicer, but J have no means of knowing whether there is validity 
to these charges or not. 

Would you have any comment ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think that the step we have taken recently in 
MTMA—giving them certain specific responsibilities in this field 
will correct that type of thing. 

Would you agree with that? Have there been such claims? 
Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. Personally, personnel handling is a 
little out of my field, but I am familiar enough with it to know— 
and to agree with you, sir. 

It is eliminating some of the difficulties. 
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Before, each service was working with industry in a slightly dif-| 
ferent manner; but now we are able to get together on policy and 
come out with one policy for dissemination to the industry. 

Mr. Forp. Will it filter down to the individual transportation 
officer in the field ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. MTMA has the responsibility now to audit | 
this procedure and to see that it gets done there. There is another 
important point. Whereas, industry to be sure where they wer | 
going, formerly had to go to three or maybe four agencies, they can 
go to MTMA now and get their point registered or find their informa- 
tion. Before this was not really clean cut. It never had been faced 
up to before. 

Mr. Forp. When did these new regulations go into effect ? 

Mr. McGutre. That went into effect in 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Last year, in the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions hearings for fiscal 1960, before the Senate, there were some 
charts included for the record on pages 1293, 1294, and following 
which showed primarily personnel movements, costs, and so forth. 
Could you bring those up to date and include them in the record | 
for these hearings ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That information was for fiscal year 1958 and part of 
fiscal 1959. If you could bring them up to the current situation, I | 
think it would be helpful. | 

Mr. McGuire. We will be glad to. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Forp. Mr, Secretary, as you know, last year at the request of 
another Member of the House of Representatives, through channels 
of this subcommittee I asked for a response to certain allegations 
on surplus disposal of earthmoving equipment and the like. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For one reason or another, it seemed to take some time 
to get the response. I can understand why it was a somewhat lengthy 
operation because there were a great many articles involved, and 

it did go back over a period of time. The response now has been sub- 
mitted to the committee. I think in most instances the response is 
helpful. It does not bear out all of the allegations which were made. 
One or two items that it would seem could have been characterized 
as new, those items might well not have been disposed of as surplus. 

However, one of the suggestions made in this communic ation given 
to me was that instead of the present method of each service buying 
this kind of equipment, in some cases storing it, it might be better 
to have an equipment pool which would be, perhaps, under the control 

r jurisdiction of a contractor. What would be your comment on 
that 2 ; 

Mr. P. Ritey. We do not think this has a lot of merit. We have 
the problem of trying to rotate this equipment within the military 
services. There is not a whole lot of this equipment in storage today. 
Most of those kinds of equipment are in use. 

We do have some mobilization requirements that we hold in storage. 
Each service has a program of trying to rotate this equipment. We 
seo no particular advantage in placing this burden on industry and 
having it charged back to us. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much new equipment in these 
categories is being procured in fiscal 1960 and 1961 2 

Mr. P. Rirey. We could get that figure for you. 

Mr. Forp. Please get that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


PROGRAMED CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


otal funds provided in the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 procurement 
programs of the military departments for purchase of heavy earthmoving, 
coustruction-type equipment are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 ; : = : = : _ $39, ), 233, 000 
Fiscal year 1961__ estas ita dar erasers eee 2, 341, 000 


Mr. Forp. It might also be he pful if we could have some figure 
showing the amount of such equipment which is being disposed of 
in fiseal 1960. If there is any explanation as to why you are dis- 
posing of some of it, because of old age, outmoded, or some other 
reason, uso stipulate that in the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


DISPOSAL OF CONSTRUCTION-TYPE EQUIPMENT, FiscaL YEAR 1959-60 


The available figures on disposal transactions include not only earthmoving 
equipment, but also all other types of construction machinery, such as pavers, 
(ranes, derricks, etc. The totals, therefore, are overstated in comparison with 
the data on procurement of earthmoving equipment. 

A recent study covering 9 months activity in fiscal year 1959 shows dispositions 

this type equipment totaling $17.7 million. During this period, $5.3 million 
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(30 percent) was redistributed to other DOD and Federal agencies, $4.5 million 
(25.4 percent) was donated to authorized activities, and $7.9 million (44.6 per. 
cent) was sold as surplus property to the public. At the end of the — 
studied, there was a total of $21 4 million on hand, $16.3 million of which wa 


err 


being screened as required and $5.1 million was awaiting donation or diapeall 


by public sale. It is antic ipated that the total dispositions will continue at a 
rate of approximately $23.5 million during fiscal year 1960 which is essentially 
the same rate as that experienced in fiscal year 1959 and that the proportions 
of materiel affected by the utilization and donation programs will also remain 
the same. 

With regard to the determination to dispose of a particular item of equipment, 
consideration is given to economic considerations such as costs to repair, the 
age, the condition, and obsolescence factors, as well as the needs of the military 
departments to retain the equipment. In a recent study of construction types 
of equipment, to determine the reasons for disposal action, the study indicated 
that such equipment was, for the most part, uneconomical for further reten- 
tion and operation becaues of condition, age, and obsolescence factors. In addi- 
tion, the extensive study conducted by the General Accounting Office with respect 
to donations in the State of Illinois also concluded that the majority of such 
donations involved used equipment. 


The reasons cited above for the determination to dispose of particular equip- 
ments in fiscal year 1959 are equally appropriate to the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is not this also an operational factor in some of the 
semi-isolated areas outside the continental United States and perhaps 
some within, wherein you have heavy earthmoving equipment and 
equipment of that general character that is maintained and leased to 
contractors that are going into that area to operate and it becomes a 
component chargeoff of the original contract function; is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. P. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGutre. I know this took place in the Afric: an bases. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have it in the South Pacific in at least a dozen 
places. 

Mr. Miine. It is true also in Spain. 

Mr. Sieprarp. One more question, with your permission, Mr. Ford. 

Your total inventory from the point of inquiry here is, in my opin- 
ion, a very material factor. The recent installation of data precision 
machines is placing you much closer to your actual inventory than 
heretofore prevailed; is that correct? 

Mr. McGuire. There is no question about this. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That itself becomes more literally applicable when 
compared with the moment and will be a tremendous help in clarifying 
this whole situation, will it not ? 

Mr. McGuire. This puts responsive information into the hands of 
the individual who needs it and needs to find out quickly. We have 
cut down the transmission time materially. This works in many ways. 
The net of it is that the man who is working with the figures is able 
to have up-to-date information. 

Mr. Surprarp. Does it not also contribute to the fact that you avoid, 
or at least to a reasonable degree avoid, duplication of procurement ? 

Mr. McGuire. I meant to imply that. 

Mr. P. Rirry. There are two parts to the system: one in which we 
use the electronic data processing equipments at inventory control 
points to compute requirements and handle the ‘apid distribution of 
our stocks; and the other part of the system involves the use of trans- 
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ceivers which provide a rapid communication system between the 
depots that store material and the inventory control point managers. 
By using the transceiver system we can rapidly communicate our 
asset positions to the managers of the material. Between these two 
systems we should be able to make considerable improvement. 


STATUS OF REPAIRABLE MATERIEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 84 of the operation and maintenance hearings 
for fiscal year 1961 there is a discussion of the Army backlog of repair- 
able materiel estimated at about $1.2 billion at the start of fiscal 1960. 
Certain examples were set forth in the record at that point. Does your 
office have any control or jurisdiction over that program ? 

Mr. McGuire. On the repairable materiel ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. McGuire. We have the basic policy responsibility. I think the 
Army, if you have any questions in respect to their system, could give 
you the answers you want on that. 

Mr. Forp. How does the policy relate to the problem that the Army 
has? $1.2 billion worth of equipment in this condition is a pretty 
sizable inventory. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What does overall policy do? 

Mr. McGuire. The overall policy is that the repairable items shall 
have a means of being repaired and getting back into the system, and 
it provides guidelines for determining when it is sensible to spend 
money on repair and when it is not. We do not do this on an automatic 
basis. The services have guidelines. Each service is working in this 
field very intensively. I do not want to misquote the Army’s position, 
but I think, General, your position is you have a problem here you have 
to get into. 

General McMorrow. I would ask Colonel Krueger to comment on 
that. 

Colonel Krurcer. I am Walter Krueger, Jr., Acting Director of 
Supply Operations in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Department of the Army. 

In the area of unserviceables, Mr. Ford, we have $1.2 billion of 
economically repairable equipment required for limited war. We 
have, in addition to the peacetime operating needs of the Army’s daily 
life, $800 million of economically repairable equipment held for mobi- 
lization reserves. 

In our policies we find that it is desirable to retain quantities of the 
unserviceable economically repairable for use in event of emergency 
or war when those particular items can be repaired more rapidly than 
we can obtain the same item from procurement. Consequently we re- 
tain these in reserve and do not repair them during peacetime. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the policy is to keep some pieces of equip- 
ment which are unserviceable but repairable in the mobilization reserve 
in case of emergency ¢ 

Colonel Krurcer. Yes, sir, except that they are actually accounted 
for, in our management of stocks, as a separate asset item. They are 
chargeable against the mobilization reserve requirements. Even in- 
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cluding these unserviceables, we do not have the total assets to fulfill 
our requirements. 

Mr. McGuire. That gets into something else. 

General McMorrow. I believe the point being made in the hearings 
which you are quoting is that because of the lack of emphasis which 
has been given to operation and maintenance-type funds in our 
budgets, we were unable to complete the rebuild of certain equipment 
which we desired to repair. As a result we were purchasing a few 
items out of procurement funds and at the same time we were unable 
to repair all of the unserviceables. We were unable to do this on 
account of a shortage of operation and maintenance funds. However, 
we only buy when a shortage exists after considering all current 
assets, both serviceable and economically repairable. 

Colonel Krurcer. This second point General MeMorrow has just 
brought up is a companion pro »blem with the one I initially mentioned. 

Mr. Forp. That condition would seem to put a burden on your pro- 
curement funds, which, according to all the testimony we have had, 
have not been overample. 

Colonel Krurcer. This is true, sir. 

(Additional information follows :) 

It is the policy of the Department of Defense that funds will not be spent 
for new procurement if the requirement can be met by repair or rebuild of 
economically repairable equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Let us get several examples of what General McMorrow 
has in mind. 

Colonel Krurcer. Since General McMorrow did not hear your last 
question, may that be read back by the reporter ? 

Mr. Forp. We will let him give an answer for the record. 

(The answer to this question is classified and is being supplied sep- 
arately to the committee. ) 


REWORKING OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forn. I have discussed with Secretary McGuire a proposal 
which has been submitted by a party to the Defense Department for 
the reworking of ammunition which is in excess. which would be 
disposed of. Have you had a chance to look at that ? 

Mr. McGuire. I have, and I have not finished my review of it. In 
essence, the proposal here is that a Belgian company would buy what 
is considered to be excess ammunition. The purpose is that they feel 
there is a demand from the German Government for it, and that they 
wonld buy from us and sell it to the Germans. 

Mr. Foro. After reworking it ? 

Mr. McGuire. After reworking it. It will have to be reworked. 
We feel first of all if the Germans are going to get this ammunition 
from the U.S. Government, the Germans ought to be the ones to say 
how they want to do this, r: ather than our interposing a claimant who 
would hold control of the ammunition or have an option on it, so that 
the Germans would have to go to him. 

It seems to me our problem is to be sure the Germans have the 
capability of obtaining this ammunition if they need it and it will do 
the trick for them, but not to interpose a second party. If I were 
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the Germans, I would say, “Look, let me pick the fellow to rework it. 
That is part of my cost on it.” That is our thought, at first blush. 

Mr. Forp. 1 wish you would take a look at it. From the informa- 
tion given to me, it looks as though it could be beneficial dollarwise 
tothe United States. 

Mr. McGuire. It will be beneficial on the assumption that the Ger- 
mans do not want to buy it outright the way it is and take the re- 
sponsibility of upgrading it the mselves. If they insist that the ammu- 
nition they are buying “be regraded, this puts the problem a little 
differently because in effect what they are saying is they do not want 
to buy our inventory. — want us to put some money into our 
inventory before we sell it. We want to check this thing out first. 
[t is in process now. 

Mr. orp. Please give me an answer directly on that because it may 
not be something we should put on the record. 

Secondly, 1 would like to have a response for the people who made 
the inquiry to me. 

Mr. McGuire. We had the inquiry, but the decision has not been 
made. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Ostertag. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Osrerraa. Secretary McGuire, this last year I was privileged 
to travel a bit. In my travels in connection with our defense opera- 
tions here and abroad, I became more and more disturbed about our 
communications system and its effectiveness and its worth. 

During his appearance before this committee Mr. Sprague was 
— d about integration of defense communications. As a part of his 

ply, he made the following statement : 

We hope through this integrated plan pronounced by Secretary Gates recently, 
which he authorized supply and logistics to spearhead, that we would be able 
to reduce duplication and improve compatibility. 

This would seem to put you firmly in the driver's seat, Mr. Secre- 
tary. You have told us that no workable plan has been offered as 
yet. Do you intend to wait until a plan has been developed which will 
be acce ptable to everyone or will you develop something based on the 
best features of the pli us you alre: udy have considered and move ahead 
with it ¢ 

iam trying to bring it into foc Us. 

Mr. McGuire. I covered a little bit of this yesterday. Right now 
there is in process and within the next 10 days Mr. cy ites will have 
oi his desk what we consider to be the solution of this prob lem. It 

bout {ime somebody got into this problem and made a decision, and 
that we have done. 
_ Mr. Osrrrrac. It is up to you now to pull this together and to get 
it rolling? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir; myself and Dr. York. He is involved in this 
action. The problem is that if you keep developing items of equip- 
ment that are different in three services, you never will achieve the 
objectives you mention. IT believe the ser vices sre behind us, agreeing 


that we have to come to a conclusion on this matte 
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Mr. OsrertaGc. With regard to the letter in which Secretary Gates 
outlined his program for communications, it would be most helpful 
to the committee’s understanding of the problem if this letter and any 
pertinent attachments could be made available to us for the record. 

Mr. McGuire. We will be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Ostertac. Could we have it for the record at this point ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 14, 1960. 
Memorandum for—The Secretary of the Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the 
Secretary of the Air Force; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Subject : Management of defense communications. 
References: (@) Chmn, JCS, Memo 419-59, dtd 29 Oct 59, Subject: Management 
and Control of Mili Comm w/incl. JCSM-428-59, dtd 29 Oct 
59 (same subject). 
(b) Sec/Army Memo to SecDef, dtd 5 Jun 59, Subject: Strategic 
Communications of the Military Departments. 
(c) AsstSec/AF Memo to SecDef, dtd 31 Jul 59, Subject: Manage- 
ment and Control of the Joint Communications Network. 

I have reviewed the references and find none of the proposals completely 
satisfactory. 

It would appear necessary to establish a Department of Defense organization 
for the management of the Defense Communications Network. To insure 
adequate consideration of the defense communications problems a plan should 
provide for a Department of Defense Communications Policy Board with depart- 
mental and Joint Chiefs of Staff representation. 

The establishment of such an organization and the assumption of its re 
sponsibilities would be accomplished on a phased basis. As an ultimate objec- 
tive I visualize this organization as having responsibility for all aspects of the 
Defense Communications Network. 

It is requested that each addressee make available to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) appropriate technical representatives to 
assist in developing plans for the implementation of the above proposal. 

A working paper to which the group of representatives will address its 
efforts is attached hereto. 

THOMAS 8S. GATES, Jr. 
Secretary of Defense. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 14, 1960. 
Memorandum for—the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) ; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) ; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) ; the Administrative 
Office of the Secretary, OSD. 
Subject : Management and operation of defense communications. 

A Department of Defense Directive 4600.1, ‘“Telecommunications Policy 
Objectives,” dated March 23, 1959, was issued with the objective leading toward 
the attainment of a common Department of Defense worldwide communications 
system. On July 25, 1959, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concept for the management 
and control of military communications was approved. The Chairman, JCS, on 
October 29, 1959, by memorandum submitted several plans and requested ap- 
proval or a decision from me. The plans have been evaluated and I find none 
of the proposals completely satisfactory. 

It appears necessary to establish a Department of Defense organization for 
the management of the Defense Communications Network. To insure adequate 
consideration of the defense communications problems, a plan should provide 
for a Department of Defense Communications Policy Board with departmental 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff representation. 

A working group is being established to develop a plan which will meet the 
above objective. It is requested that an individual from your staff be made 
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available, on call, to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
to assist the group with functional problems in your area of responsibility. 
THOMAS S. GATES, Jr. 
Secretary of Defense. 


OUTLINE PLAN FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


1. The Department of Defense communications system will provide facilities 
for command and control functions, intelligence, weather, logistics, and ad- 
ministration. It will include point-to-point services (Government-owned and 
leased), terminals, tributaries and control facilities as follows: 

(a) The point-to-point services from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to and between 
the commanders of unified and specified commands, 

(b) The point-to-point services from the commanders of unified and specified 
commands to and between their component and other subordinate commanders. 

(c) The point-to-point services from the military departments to and between 
their respective major commanders and the fixed headquarters of their subordi- 
nate organizational echelons. 

(d) Terminals and circuit control facilities associated with the Defense Com- 
munications Network. 

(e) Other point-to-point services in support of special requirements such as 
shore-ship-shore, ground-air-ground, and certain weapons systems. 

2. All requirements for point-to-point communications services or facilities 
which cannot be satisfied by the common system will be evaluated on a case-by- 
case basis for exclusion. All exclusions will be approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

3. This plan recognizes three functional areas, i.e., policy, management, and 
operations. 

(a) Policy 

(1) Overall communications policy will be developed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (S. & L.) and the Director, Research and Engineering, in co- 
ordination with other interested Offices of the Secretary of Defense, JCS, and the 
Defense Communications Board. 

2) A Defense Communications Board; shall be established to advise the 
Secretary of Defense on all matters related to DOD communications. The Board 
shall include the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.), Chairman; the Di- 
rector, Defense Research and Engineering, Vice Chairman; and a representa- 
tive nominated by the Secretaries of each of the military departments and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Alternates for the principal members of the Board may 
be designated. 


(0) Management 


(1) Responsibility for management and operation of the system will be 
vested in an Agency directly responsible to the Secretary of Defense. 
(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff will furnish strategic guidance to the Agency. 


(c) Operations 


The Agency will consist of a Headquarters, and an appropriate field organiza- 
tional structure, and will be responsible for all system functions and facilities 
including planning, control of assigned personnel, budgeting, funding, research, 
engineering ,installation, maintenance, and operations. 

4. The Agency Headquarters will consist of a Director and three Deputy 
Directors, and such other staff as may be required. The Director and Deputy 
Directors of the Agency will be military officers of flag rank, appointed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

5. Personnel initially required to staff the Agency will be transferred to 
the Agency from existing Department of Defense resources. 

6. The Agency will have direct responsibility for overall operation of the 
system. It will establish necessary controls to monitor and direct overall sys- 
stem operation. It will provide communications for the National Security Agency 
to assure timely transmission of critical intelligence. It will provide communica- 
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tions facilities required for the support of joint war rooms, AJCC and similar 
joint facilities. It will act as a point of contact within the DOD for all non- 
Defense agencies requiring serivee such as the White House, OCIM, State De- 
partment, Central Intelligence Agency, and the like. The Agency will be 
maintained with the communications chiefs of the military departments to 
assure that their day-to-day operational requirements are given adequate con- 
sideration. 

7. The agency will control the leasing of all commercial long-line circuits 
and facilities required in the system. 

8. Communications requirements for the support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the unified and specified commands, and NSA, will be furnished to the Agency 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Departmental requirements will be furnished the 
Agency by the military departments. Requirements received from these sources 
will be translated into plans and programs for accomplishment and submitted 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval. Approved plans and 
programs will be returned to the Agency for detailed system engineering and 
installation. 

9% The Agency Headquarters will formulate annual budgets, budget justifica- 
tions, and control funds allocated to the Agency for the installation, operation, 
and maintenance of the system. 

The Ageney will be staffed with military and civilian personnel as appro- 
priate. A normal tour of duty for the Director and the Deputy Directors will 
be 4 years. 

The Agency will develop and forward to the military departments training 
eriteria, and will hire civilian pe ~~ and control assignments and reasign- 
ments of personnel assigned to the Agency as required. 

12. Agency activities will be physically located on or adjacent to existing 
military establishments. Whenever possible these establishments will be used 
to provide normal housekeeping support. 

13. Responsibility for procurement, warehousing, and distribution of material 
will, in each instance, be assigned to the department best equipped to assume 
this responsibility. 

14. The Agency will develop construction requirements to include power re 
quirements, and other support facilities 

15. The Agency will provide justification for all required military construction 
to be included as line items in the military construction program. Al] military 
construction will be accomplished through the normal military construction 
agencies. 

16. The Agency will be responsible for 

(a) The plant engineering, installation, and maintenance of the system 

based on the best available techniques and equipments 

(b) The research, development, and system engineering necessary to 

advance the state of the communications art and provide the best possible 
system to meet future needs. 

Mr. Osrerrag. I have one more question on the same subject. The 
committee has been informed that the Army plan for establishing a 
communications facility in Spain has been approved by the Joint 
Chiefs. We had previously understood that the Navy and the Air 
Force had offered to share facilities with the Army in Spain and that 
the joint venture would have cost a great deal less than the proposed 
undertaking. 

Would you please comment on the nature of the Joint Chiefs 
review of this case and essentially why the decision was made to 
establish a separate Army facility. 

Mr. McGuire. The Chiefs came up with a proposal on this, which 
I sent. back to them, and I pointed out certain facts that I thought 
we had better get down to earth and look at, if we were sincere 1n 
our objectives. 

In essence, my reply was that I am not satisfied that their plan 
would not involve duplication, and I will not approve this plan until 
they prove to me it does not. This went back to them last week. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. ‘This plan has not been approved, them 

Mr. McGuire. By the Secretary of Defense, no. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And there is a possibility, in light of your position 
or reaction, that an integrated plan can and will be approved? 

Mr. McGuire. It has to be more integrated than the one submitted. 

Mr. Osrerrac. A joint plan would be perhaps less costly and also 
more practical, would it not ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think it will be less costly, certainly from the point 
of view of real estate, but the real problem in communications is to 
vet the capability we are looking for, and not to have a three-legged 
stool where if one leg breaks the other two cannot make it work. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that back with the Joint Chiefs ? 

Mr. McGuire. It went back to the Joint Chiefs. I think when the 
decisions are made—I hope they can be made not relatively soon but 
very soon—this will have an impact on the philosophy back of that 
plan. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Minshall. 

Mixsiatn. As you requested, Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
brief. I would be most remiss, however, if I did not commend Mr. 
McGuire on his excellent performance here today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Mrnsuartn. Mr. McGuire, General Tunner testified before this 
committee that during the Lebanon and Taiwan crises commercial air- 
lift had to be procured to replace MATS aircraft assigned to emer- 
genev duty. To what extent are our day-to-day logistics becoming 
wholly dependent on scheduled MATS flights and how does this affect 
our response to any future emergencies ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think, Mr. Minshall, a quick answer to your ques- 
tion is that in the action that the President took, one of the problems 
we had to face up to was that MATS was in a point-to-point, regular 
service type of oper: ation. 

The problem here is that if you have a flareup or an emergency and 
have to pull MATS off regular operations, it cannot be responsive to 
its customers—that is, the Navy, or even the Air Force. 

Therefore, we separated this into hard core and so-called civil- 
eligible airlift. We an: alyzed this problem particularly in terms of 
the limited war situation—this is not a problem in general war—to 
see to it that reliability of service would not be interrupted. If you 
have an interruption of the service, let us say to the Mediterranean, 
brought about by a flareup in Taiwan, you weaken your position in the 
Mediterranean from a logistics support point of view. 

The objective of this report is to orient the MATS operation in 
such a way as to assure that it will not happen. Am I correct on this? 

Mr. Taynor. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnaru. On that line, the Air Force testified earlier before 
this committee that they w = considering the transfer of heavy troop 
carrier forces from MATS to TAC. 

Mr. McGuire. That ‘seca 
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Mr. Mrnsuauu. To what extent would the troop carrier forces and 
airlift service industrial fund have been committed to day-to-day 
logistics support? If you want to supply it for the record, you may. 

Mr. McGuire. We will supply it. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The heavy troop carrier aircraft assigned to MATS and operating under the 
industrial fund are used to a very limited degree in the day-to-day regular logistic 
support role. As an example, during the last 4 months of 1959, of the total hours 
flown by the MATS heavy troop carrier aircraft, between 4 and 7 percent were 
in routine channel operations. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is all. I would like to commend the Secretary 
on an excellent performance. It shows he has burned not only a lot 
of midnight oil in the last year but in previous years; it shows his 
training has stood him in good stead. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for holding your questions to a minimum, 
Mr. Minshall, in order that we might make some time here. 

I want to say of Mr. Minshall that no one is more loyal in his 
attendance at the committee. He has been here throughout this hear- 
ing, as he is during all the hearings, and has participated in one way 
or another in the efforts of the committee. It is very good to have 
his cooper ration. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe all members of the committee have appreci- 
ated your presentation here with respect to these matters. I think 
you have brought us some helpful information and suggestions. I 
think you are devoted to the problems which are in your field of 
operation. 

It is surprising the number of people who read these hearings. 
One would think they are rather dull, and they often are, no doubt. 
We were just reading this morning some letters from people who had 
read the hearings. You get remarks such as: “Why did you let Gen- 
eral So-and-So or Secretary So-and-So get away with this phony 
answer to your question?” These are people i in and out of the service 
who have axes to grind or who do not have axes to grind who read 
these hearings and who somewhat coach us with respect to their 
reactions, w hich in a way is somewhat helpful. 

I am going to present at this time a number of questions. I would 
like you, Mr. McGuire, to supply what answers you will on your own 
responsibility and then the witnesses for the services may supply 
their own views. 

I am going to ask the staff who work in this field to screen these 
responses in order that we may make sure that we have received as 
much assistance as we can. It is always easy to talk or write and fill 
up space on a page. I wish you would try to give us some helpful 
information on this. 
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CONTRACTS PROCEDURES 


Please insert in the record a table showing letter contracts in exist- 
ence on December 31, 1958, June 30, 1959, and December 31, 1959. 
(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Letter contracts 


Number of letter con- Over 180 days Percentage over 180 days 
tracts 


Dec. 31,\June 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,|June 30,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,| June 30,| Dec. 31, 
1959 1959 1958 | 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 














I ice eaetaaccaaaicieate 17 7 14 2 1 1 12 14 7 
ask ineedisaan sinned ws traits 91 116 90 75 37 55 82 32 61 
ee Onc occeanenestoabewl 386 253 230 124 37 68 32 15 30 
| ——|-_--——— ——|—_—— —|——— |__|} 
Overall Department 
of Defense total_.._- 494 376 334 201 | 75 124 41 20 37 
‘ ' 








Mr. Manon. List for the record letter contracts which are in being 
now and have been outstanding for a period of 12 months or more, 
and show why they have not been definitized. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 
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List of Navy letter contracts as of Dec. 31, 1959, which have 


Contractor 


Northern Ordnance... 


General Electric 


Convair 


Martin Co 


Ryan-.- 


SANG 2S ccs neous 


Westinghouse______- : 


General Electric__.._-- 
Lockheed... -- 5 


Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry- 
dock. 


Bethlehem Steel 


Western Electric_.-. 


| 
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been outstanaing for 


a period of 12 months or more 


Contract No. 


NOrd 18680. -.| 


NOrd 18390 --| 600 


| NOas 58-112 


N Oas 59-0127 


N Ord 18642- - 


N Oas 59-0155- 


N Oas 59-0198 


N Oas 59-0138 


NOas 59-0190 
N Oas 59-0194 


N Ord 17685- - 


NOrd 18158. -| 


N Obs 3959. -. 


N Obs 4239. 


N Obsr 71826 


N Obsr 71827 - - | 


N Obsr 75167 - 


N Obsr 75263 





| NOrd 18178. ..| 


Value 


| 
| 

Thousands | 
$11,000 | 


10, 420 
26, 561 | 
32, 500 | 


26, 737 


20, 347 


21, 364 


8, 276 | 
78, 480 
16, 820 


May 





1, 500 


1, 600 
| 
5, 800 | 
231, 000 
40, 545 | 


6,000 | 


7,000 |- 


10, 000 


45, 000 





Date of 
contract 


Dec. 24, 1958 


June 11, 1958 


Jan. 16,1958 


Oct. 30, 1958 
Dec. 22, 1958 


Feb. 17,1958 


Sept. 30,1958 | 


July 31,1958 | 


Oct. 
Sept. 


3, 1958 | 
19, 1958 
15, 1958 | 


Mar. 


25, 1957 


Mar. 1,1958 | 


June 28, 1958 | 


Nov. 15, 1957 | 
| 


| 
Sept. 26,1958 | 


Sept. 3, 1957 


Mar, 26, 1958 


Nov. 23, 1958 


| Original 





Remarks 


Await adequate cost data for pricing 
to develop under letter contract. 
Delayed by difficulty in obtaining 

subcontract information plus 
change in bureau plan. 
Difference over legal interpretation 
of language in letter contract. 
Inability to obtain adequate cost data 
for pricing. 

Delay necessitated for accumulation 
of adequate cost data for pricing, 
Partial termination plus inability to 
agree on price on this and earlier 

P5M contract. 


Delayed pending availability of 
adequate cost data for pricing. 
Dispute over allocability of Los 


Angeles County personal property 
tax. 

Do. 

Do. 

Substantial design changes delayed 
pricing. 

contract definitized; de- 
layed by addition of new material 
to basic letter contract. 

Delayed for lack of adequate pricing 
data. 

Partial termination unsettled; other 
material definitized. 

Complete detailed price analysis 
took longer than expected, now 
complete and final negotiations in 
process. 

Determination that detailed analysis 
be made in lieu of sampling lost 
analysis. 

Complexity of job and difficulties in 
contractor’s plant had delayed 
quotation of price which has not 
yet been received. 

Type of installations required has 
just recently been defined, delay- 
ing quotation of price which has 
not yet been received. 

Requirements issued in phases pre- 
venting preparation of price quota- 
tion; subsequent delays in con- 
version necessitated by audit of 
costs incurred. 

Changes in equipment delayed con- 
tractor’s quotation of price; subse 
quent delays in conversion neces- 
sitated by audit of costs incurred. 





ARMY COMMENTS 


The Department of the Army has no letter contracts in being (as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959) which have been outstanding for a period of 12 months or more. 
Mr. Manon. Why is the Navy so slow in its definitization of letter 
contracts as demonstrated by the fiscal year 1959 results which showed 
the average age of letter contracts definitized by the Navy to be 114% 
months compared to 6 months for the Air Force and 314 months for 


the Army ? 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Navy COMMENT 


To make such a comparison or explanation, one would have to be thoroughly 
familiar with the manner and the situations in which letter contracts are used, 
and the information required before conversion of letter contracts in each 
of the services. 

No letter contract may be written in the Navy Department or extension 
thereof granted except upon the recommendation of the head or deputy head 
of a bureau contract division and with the approval of the Office of Naval 
Material. Letter contracts are authorized only for placement of orders for 
long-leadtime items or where there is inadequate cost information available 
for the establishment of a reasonable price under any of the other types of 
contracts. Accordingly, the age at time of conversion will depend upon the 
technical status of the work and the availability of cost data for pricing. With 
approval restricted to this high level of authority, their use is kept to the 
minimum. 

The Navy is concerned with the increasing number and the average age of 
our letter contracts. It is reemphasized, however, that they are being used 
by Navy only when absolutely necessary to carry out its mission. When the 
number of letter contracts or their average age can be reduced without affecting 
adversely the Navy defense effort such reduction will be accomplished. 


Mr. Manon. What review process is maintained to see that letter 
contracts are not used to overcome fiscal limitations as was the case 
in an Air Force letter contract providing certain aircraft repair, 
maintenance, and other services ? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Arg ForcE COMMENTS 


Prior to the issuance of a letter contract by the Air Force the procuring 
activity must substantiate the need for such instrument to responsible senior 
procurement supervisory personnel and obtain specific authority for issuance. 
It is in the review of the request by the procurement supervisory personnel that 
the means for controlling the use of letter contracts lies. The reported use 
of letter contracts to overcome internal fiscal limitations is being examined by 
the Air Force and upon completion of this examination action considered neces- 
sary to correct weaknesses in our system will be taken. 


ARMY COMMENTS 


Army procurement procedure permits use of letter contracts only where the 
contracting officer determines that (i) interests of national defense demand 
that the contractor be given a binding commitment so that work may commence 
immediately, (ii) negotiation of a definitive contract in sufficient time to meet 
essential procurement is not possible, and (iii) that no other type of contract 
is suitable. 

Contracting officers have additional guidance on funding in AR 37-42. This 
regulation on financial administration sets forth the policy that “no procurement 
of material, equipment, or work or services in connection therewith will be 
directed or authorized unless adequate funds are available in an approved fund- 
ing program in an amount sufficient to complete the procurement of a specified 
number of end items (including, where applicable, initial spares and spare parts) 
usable either in service units or for test and evaluation, or when specifically 
provided for, to complete a preproduction program or procure components in 
advance of the fiscal year in which the related programed end items is directed 
to be procured.” 

The Army has delegated approval authority for all types of contracts to the 
Chiefs of Technical Services for awards of specified dollar amounts. Approval of 
letter contracts awards are staffed at the Chief of Technical Service level, 
among other things, to insure that sufficient programed funds are available 
to cover the entire contract. If the definitized contract amount does not exceed 
the delegated authority, review and approval is accomplished at Chief of Tech- 
nical Service level. 
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All letter contracts submitted for DCSLOG staff review because they exceed 
the technical service approval levels, require detailed justification for use of the 
letter contract. The source of funds is one item of information furnished 
in the request for approval. This includes total funds allocated and total funds 
obligated to date. The funds for the procurement are carefully checked against 
programed funding to assure that funds for the entire procurement are available 
including the amount to be obligated in the letter contract as well as the funds 
required for the definitized contract. 


NAVY COMMENTS 


This question has been interpreted to relate to the partial-funding problem 
that received the attention of the Senate Appropriation Committee hearings 
2 years ago. The Navy at that time was found “not guilty” of “partial funding” 
or “incremental funding” as it was termed. Nevertheless, the Department of 
Defense issued a directive, No. 7200.4 dated May 22, 1958, which requires that 
“When letter contracts are utilized to effect procurement for material, equip 
ment, work, or services in connection therewith, any amount committed but not 
yet obligated under such arrangements shall be regarded as a charge against 
the obligation authority apportioned under the financial plan for the fiscal year.” 

Upon the issuance of a letter contract in the Navy Department, for the 
procurement of materials, 100 percent of the estimate of funds required are 
either obligated or are committed to the project. Internal audit activity of 
the Office of Navy Comptroller carries on a continuing audit to assure compli- 
ance with directives in the field of appropriation accounting. In addition, 
surveillance of all letter contracts is maintained in the review of proposed pro- 
curements by the Office of Naval Material Contract Clearance Branch. We be 
lieve that these reviews prevent any violations of fiscal limitations through the 
use of letter contracts. 


REDETERMINATION CONTROLS 


Mr. Manion. Failure to achieve redetermination on applicable con- 
tracts in a timely fashion is a costly procedure and has always been 
a major problem. DOD has taken certain steps in the past year or 
so to prescribe more effective policies in this field. 

What has DOD done in regard to assuring redetermination of con- 
tracts in a timely manner and how successful have vou been? Air 
Force—Army—Navy / 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS 


The problem of timely redetermination of prices is an operational one and 
not one requiring revision of procurement policy. Hence, the military depart- 
ments are primarily responsible for the effectiveness of this program and for 
taking corrective measures, if appropriate. 

However, the DOD has not been inactive during the past year in adopting 
new policies covering price redetermination actions. The new instructions are 
designed to improve our contracting ability and to prevent the reoccurrence of 
unfavorable transactions. In April 1959 we published new price redetermination 
clauses in ASPR 7-109. In October 1959 we published new policies concerning 
price negotiation techniques in section III, part 8 of ASPR. That instruction 
places greater responsibilities on the contracting officer, his negotiation team 
and the contractor for the presentation and analysis of current pricing data 
incident to revising contract prices. <A certificate is now required from the 
contractor attesting to the completeness and accuracy of the pricing data he 
has submitted. 

In October 1959 we also published a new part 9 to section IIT covering sub- 
contracting policies and procedures which will assist in assuring the Government 
that revised prices will be fair and reasonable and will result in’ the lowest 
overall cost to the Government. 
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ARMY COMMENTS 


Following the surveys and investigations staff report of January 1958, the 
Army initiated a vigorous followup program at the Department of Army staff 
level to assure the prompt finalization of price redeterminable contracts includ- 
ing checks being performed by the technical services inspectors general in this 
area. The report of 1958 revealed that there were 103 contracts valued at over 
$300,000 each which were over 180 days old, as of June 80, 1957, which had 
not been redetermined. Latest information available, as of December 31, 1959, 
shows that only 10 such contracts were outstanding. The Department of Army 
feels that the program for timely finalization of price redeterminable contracts 
is now proceeding satisfactorily. 


Navy COMMENTS 


The DOD provides policy guidance and authorizes contract language which 
is helpful in administration of redeterminable contracts. Revised redetermina- 
tion clauses with language compelling the contractor to act promptly were 
authorized in ASPR for use as of April 20, 1959 and their use made mandatory. 
As contracts incorporating the old clauses are completed and the contracts 
incorporating the new clauses reach their redetermination points, a decided 
improvement in timely Conversions can be expected. 

The fact remains, however, that the real job of accomplishing redetermination 
ina timely manner is an operational problem and is the responsibility of con- 
tracting activities.. A continuing pressure is exerted by both the Assistant 
Secretary (Material) and the Chief of Naval Material but at times the urgency 
of other matters, particularly the processing of new procurement, must be given 
priority. 

AIR ForcE COMMENTS 


The following steps have been taken by the Air Force to improve price 
redetermination actions: 

(a) Critical reviews are made by the Air Force contract reviewing authorities 
to insure that proper selection of price redetermination clauses are made by 
procurement personnel. The review includes the determination as to the ade- 
quacy of the contractor’s cost accounting system to develop the necessary cost 
information required under the type of price redetermination selected. 

(b) Continued quarterly reports (detailed step-by-step progress or repricing 
wtion) from field activities and a close followup thereof by higher echelons, 
are required pursuant to Air Foree Procurement Instruction 38-2000. The 
average time standards established in the reporting criteria for each step of 
progress leading to the repricing agreement, are rigid maximum time allowances 
and, therefore, make no provision for unusual situations in determining and 
reporting price redetermination delinquencies. 

(c) Closer policing of the time factor, in regard to the submission of repricing 
data by contractors ; effecting prompt audits and price analysis; starting repric- 
ing negotiations promptly; and settling items of disagreement promptly with 
contractors whenever possible. 


Mr. Manion. List for the record by services the price redetermin- 
able contracts and their value outstanding as of December 31, 1958; 
June 30, 1959, and December 31, 1959, showing those which have 
reached the effective date of redetermination. State the length of 
time each contract has been in being beyond the redetermination date, 
the contractor and the reason for the lack of redetermination. 
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(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Air Force comparative summary of price redetermination contracts as of Dec. 31, 


1958, June 30, 1959, and Dec. 31, 


significant categories 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 


1959—summarized, all categories, and by 








Number of| Value of 
Number of contracts | contracts 
contracts Value of | which have} which haye 
Total Total which have} contracts | passed the | passed the 
number re-| value re- reached | which have} effective effective 
Period determi- determi- effective reached date of date of 
nable nable date of date of redeter- redeter- 
contracts | contracts redeter- redeter- mination | mination 
mination | mination by 180 by 180 
days or days or 
more more 
All redeterminable contracts: 
ORE EEE 637 | $14,073.4 186 $4, 171.5 21 $857.6 
June 30, 1080. ............. 612 11, 625.8 189 4, 506.6 38 2, 015.8 
i he 604 11, 552. 4 188 5, 134.7 26 2, 611.5 
Summary of above by rede- 
termination category—T ype 
A through E and similar 
type redetermination con- 
tracts: 
NS MR BR a coccsasiesieimsiccesotinds 385 2, 211.9 109 376. 2 12 63.1 
LO a 360 2, 171.7 129 803. 2 15 81.6 
DL EE icndenawenece 338 2, 211.6 110 804.3 10 78.8 
Fixed price incentive (cost 
sharing ') final redetermi- | 
nations: 
SORE Ws POR onksocnecenee 252 11, 861.5 77 3, 795.3 y 794.5 
June 30, 1050. ............. 252 9, 454. 1 60 3, 703. 4 23 1, 934.2 
oe aes 266 9, 340.8 78 4, 330. 4 16 2, 532.7 








1 Profit sharing or decrease thereof, dependent on actual cost reductions or excesses measured by firm 
cost targets established contractually under exch fixed price incentive contract, including sharing formula, 
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List of Air Force redeterminable contracts as of Dec. 31, 1959, which had passed the 
effective date of redetermination by 180 days or more 











Pr |} Number 
1 dy Redeter- | of days 
minable | past the 
Name of contractor Contract No. target etfective Reason for lack of redeter- 
value date of mination 
redeter- 
on mination 
16 of 2 is ‘ : 
. Form E and form IV type | 
1 the redeterminations Thousands | 
tive Republic Aviation (In- | AF 61(514)-455_.-- $30, S93 810 | Royalties and technical problems 
: of ternational) S.A. delaying settlement. 
ter- Do AF 61(514)-774 2, 602 990 Do. 
tion Raytheon Co-__. AF 33(600)-8002__. 2 925 1, 000 Awaiting decision of Armed 
180 Services Board of Contract 
or Appeals. 
re D AF 33(600)-23642_- 383 657 Do 
| ectr ol AF 33(600)-28725. 5, 731 1, 160 Do. 
_—— 4 ) 
| AF 33(600)-32954_. THO ABA Do. 
857.6 Dp AF 33(600)-26218_. 11, 950 720 | Negotiating difficulties; negotia- 
015.8 tions now finalized; supple 
611.5 ment wgreeme nt awalting con- 
tractor s signature 
I A F 33(600)-33589 2, 500 540 | Negotiations protracted; negoti- 
itions now completed; supple 
mental agreement being pre- 
p red 
63.1 | Do.. A F 33(600)-36367 6, 900 360 | Dispute of final costs in negoti- 
81.6 ition: parties still negotiating. 
78,8 ederal Fawick Corp A F 33(600)-18235 14, 182 1, 485 Awaiting decision of Armed 
Services Board of Contract 
Appeals, 
| eineentl S (cost 
794.5 I final redeter 
934. 2 Bs 
532.7 OM g Airplane Co A F 33(600)-22119 330, 460 900 Negotiations protracted because 
of cost differences; negotiation 
— now completed; supplement 
firm iwreement being drawn 
nuls, | VO AF 33(600)-31155 199, 899 658 | Awaiting receipt of complete his- 
torical cost data from con- 
tractor, 
Do AF 33(600 275, 678 570 Do 
Do AF 33(600 195, 110 $50 Do 
Do AT’ 33(690)-82863 194, 529 250 Do 
Do AF 33(600)-32804 303, 060 293 Do 
Do AF 33(600)-33012 226, 650 210 Do. 
Convair, Division of AF 33(600)-31174 343, 000 iS)))-s Late provisioning and delivery of 
General Dynamies spares delaying settlement. 
Convair AF 33(600)-33695 74, 250 390 Do 
Curtiss-Wright Corp AF 33(600)-29147 1, 378 570 | Awaiting decision of Armed Serv- 
| ices Board of Contract Appeals. 
| Martin Co AF 33(600)-26708 12, 444 150) Do. 
Do AF 33(600) -2y08¢ 12, 211 150 Do 
Do AF 33(600)-29045 72, 800 9v0 | Awaiting prime contractor settle 
ment with its subcontractors 
Do AF 33(600)-31398 12, 789 450 A waiting decision of Armed Serv- 
ices Board of Contract Appeals 
McDonnell Aiscraft AF 33(600)-8743 122, 240 660 > Awaiting prime contractor settle- 
Corp ment with his subcontractors 
j North American AF 33(600)-31863 156, 190 330 | Awaiting prime contractor’s 
| booking of all costs and credits 
including settlement of sub- 
contracts. 
| 


52246—60—pt. 549 
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Army price redeterminable contracts 


(over $300, 


000) 








Number of | Number of | Value of 
Total contracts Value of | contracts | contracts 
number Total value which had contracts which had | which had 
As of redeter- | redeterminablk reached which had passed the | passed the 
minable contracts effective reached date | effective date | eflecti. e date 
contracts date of rede- of redeter- | of redetermi-| of redeter- 
termination mination nation by 18)} mination by 
| days or more 18) days” en 
| 
| | a De 
Dec. 31, 1958-.--- ) (1) (1) 5 Ju 
June 30, 1959... 190 | $1, 938, 057, 446 | 45 | $610, 256,014 | 15 De 
Dec. 31, 1959_--.--| ( | 1) () 10 
| | 


1 Not available. 


redeterminable 


195S, 


De partment of the 
} 


(over $300,000) -List ot a 
which had passed the effective date o! 


trmy price contracts 
of Dec. oi. 


4 180 days or more 


contracts as 


} 


redetermina 
redetermination 


le 


Number of 





Dollar value of days past the Reason for lack of " 
Name of contractor Contract No. contract as of etfective date redetermination 
Dec. 31, 1959 of redeter 
mination Wi 


Hy 

















Air Products D A-11-184-Eng-14948 360 | Contractor's delay [| 
in submission of | 
data to be used in | 
negotiations. Be 
Metealf-Hamilton- D A-—49-129-E1 4] $14,095,037 (throug! 51a Disput on costs. 
Grove. 107 modifications Unilateral decision 
ide by contract 
ing officer on Sept 
16.1959. Con ' Bu 
tractor appealed 
Case now in ap- 
peals court. Er 
Cadillae Motors Car DA-33-019-ORD $6,520,800 (r t 210 Delay in receipt of si 
Division, GMC 2363 mined on Jar i, data from con- 
1960, $6,233,520 tractor and receipt 
of tax credit from 
Government, 
RCA (Radiomarine D A-36-039-SC-18524 $2,470,032 1,193 Roy ilty probl : \] 
Phileo Co DA-36-039-SC 2180 $55,608,97 $25 Roy ty ind patent F 
problems 
Raytheon, Inc LD) A-36-039-S C-70259 $331, 65¢ 240) Del iy in receiving 
contractor's rec- | Lx 
ords upon whicht 
base negotiation 
Do. D A-36-039-SC-5622 $7,913,24 573 | Profit dispute: Case | 
j now before pro- ' Mf 
| | curement specialist | 
group for review. 
General Electric__.-. D A-36-039-S C-66333 $28,547,849 — 240 | Cost problem Case Gr 


went before pro- 
curement special 
group for review. 


| $2,135,523 267 | Commingled cost 
data with another 
contract. Recon- 
struction of records 





Lovoy Labs D A-36-039-S C-73937 


M 


necessary prior to 

negotiations. 
Cost problem: Case 

being reviewed by 

procurement spe- 
| cialist group. 


D 


Electronics, Inc. DA-35-039-SC-76578 $709,000. 357 


1 Date and redetermination amounts show 


in parentheses for contracts having been redetermined sinc 
Dec. 31, 1959. 


W 
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Navy redeterminable contracts 





1e of Number of Value of Number of Value of 
bracts contracts contracts contracts contracts 
h had AS ¢ Potal Total which had which had past effective past effective 
] the number value reached effec- reached effee date of rede- date of rede- 
© date tive date of re- | tive date of re- | termination by | termination by 
deter. determination | determination 180 days or 180 days or 
ion more more 
days - : 5 
Dec, 31, 29 $638, 575 53 $239, 976 37 $118, 494 
3 June 30, 154 S¥1, 128 69 310, 138 37 209, 136 
434, 32 Dec. 31, 147 1, 075, 279 82 441}, 932 45 233, 718 





474, 4 


List of Navy redeterminahble contracts as of Dee. oe 1959, which had passed the 
effective date of redetermination by 180 days or more 





ist 4 7 
ule Number 
larget days past 
Name of contractor Contract No value redeter- Reason for lack of redetermination 
mination 
date 
ick of aa - = = 
ston Thousands 
Western Electric N Ord 17154 $7, 862 270 | Delay occasioned by late receipt of in- 
formation including audit report. 
<a s Arn i , N Ord 18080 3, 256 210 | Prenegotiation analysis in process. 
: | Hycon ; : N Ord 18281 2, 729 180 | Audit report received in November 
a i 1959 Not considered delinqu ‘nt as 
a of 12/31/59. 
sed in | Belock eeeen N Ord 18241. 672 360 | Delayed because of (1) late receipt of 
Proposal, (2) need for supplemental 


audit information after receipt of 
original audit and (3) protracted 
negotiations, 
Bulova...- N Ord 16718 249 600 | Delayed by substantial specification 
change to the equipment causing a 















ed delay in accumulation of data for 
| ap redetermination, 
2a Emerson ae N Ord 13589_ . . 8, 000 390 | Administrative disapproved of original 
_— redetermination in 1956 led to pro- 
te tracted negotiations over a_ long 
enn period. As of March 1960 the matter 
—— has been resolved and amendment 
t. executed. 
em : Alum. Spec. Co-.-- : NOrd 12986... 1, 769 1,410 | Failure to agree on redetermined pric 
vale over an extended period of time. As 

of March 1960 the case is before 

ving ASBCA for determination. 
Cees Lockheed Airer. Serv N Oas 57-474-r 16, 171 180 | Original date for redetermination 
nicl slipped because of late incurrence of 
t C certain costs. This contract is re 


determinable upon completion 

ea Mart - N Oas 58-702-1 2, 540 210 | Audit report not received as of Dee. 31, 
: | 1959. Could not proceed with nego 
tiations. 














General Electric... ‘ N Oas 57-340—1 1, 553 270 | Delay occasioned primarily by contrac 
wees tor’s failure to submit complete in- 
oer tl | formation. It was necessary to go 
on back for supplemental information 
0st Marti Scasieiiarnh doar N Oas 58-013-1 2,372 | 240 | Audit report was received in October 
— | 1959 and negotiations schedule: for 
ae | Jan. 7 and 8, 1960. Considered 
pty ig reasonable timing 
as Daystrom........- N Oas 59-0177-r- .| 435 | 180 | Audit report received in December and 
. negotiations scheduled for January 
_— | 1960. Consid lon schedule. 
ed Metal Hvdrides.. _ N Oas 57-695-r 9,195 | 240 | Negotiations were completed in De 
™ cember 1959. Not considered de 

linquent 

GM( ait N Oas 56-677-1-. 1, 667 | 570 | Delayed by partial termination and 

¥ dilliculty of the parties to agree on 
1 sin redetermination of unterminated 
| portion. Negotiations completed in 
| December 

| Webcor iewsasl BoM 57-895-T...| 1, 280 | 600 | Substantial delay occasioned by par 
| tial termination and by difficulty in 
| | reconciling bureau and contractor 

' ' figures. 
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31, 1959, which had passed the 


effective date of redetermination by 180 days or more—Continued 


‘ 


perry Gyroscope 


Boeing Airplane Co 


Sperry Piedmont Co 


ihoratory 


tronics 


Waterman Products 


Hazeltine 


Western Electric 


(7ranite 


Control Instrument 


Olympie Radio & ’ 


~eismograph 


Times Facsimile 


Technical Materiel 


Hazeltine 


ITT Federal 


sangamo 


Name of contract 


Boeing Airplan 


State 


Number 


Target days past 
Contract No value redeter- 
mination 

date 


Thousands 


N Oas 58-2724 $9, 657 360 
N Oas 59-0160 2, O58 210 
NO 52-24-17 4, 429 1710 
N Obs 60489 3. 100 IS 
N Obs 66686 1, 534 243 





\ Obs 66687. 24 213 
N Obs 66792 s4 759 
\N© O7617 SSR 0 
N Obs 74256 568 21 
N Obs 74280 4, 891 284 
N Obsr 52693 2, 977 370 
N Obsr 50499 4,544 690 
N Obsr 595¢ 30, 729 X10 
N Obsr 64553 71, 475 ‘LO 

Obsr 64665 481 1, 200 
N Obsr 64786 1, 483 S40 
N Obsr 71539 1, 876 A440 
N Obsr 71572 630 4K) 
N Obsr 71661 187 630 
N Obsr 71790 906 195 
N Obsr 71899 5, 59 185 
N Obsr 75066 3 1, 226 315 
N Obsr 75088 _ _- 1, 556 330 


Reason for lack of redetermination 


Delay occasioned by late submission of 
proposal by contractor and difficulty 
in obtaining necessary subcontract 
information 

Negotiations completed and clearance 
ent forward November 1959 Con- 
sidered on schedule 

Negotiations stalemated in May 1957 
und resolved by unilateral determi- 

by Contracting Officer 

by contractor and awaiting 
CA 
insfer of work ind 








equipment failures delayed submis- 
sion of revised proposal! alter disap- 
proval of initial redetermination 
proposal. Completed and amend- 
ent No. 20 maile Mar. 11, 19°0. 
Late receipt of audit report Legal 
problems regarding ‘*‘State of Wash- 
ington Property Taxes.” Redeter- 





mination complete Redetermina- 
tion amendment No. 23 executed 
Feb. 1, 1930 

of audit report. Legal 
egarding “State of Wash- 
perty Taxe Redetermi- 
rleted Redetermination 
t No. 14 executed Jan. 29, 





\ uDression of re 
m propo by contra 
pricing of changes due t 
of contractor to settle with subcon- 
tractors Completed and ymend- 
ment ’o. 30 executed Feb. 11, 1960 
Specification changes and claims per- 





taining tl ‘to; refusal of contractor 
to evecute redetermination mend 
ment prior to settlement of claim 
under di putes 


Delay in receipt of audit report and 
processing w necessary papers for 
ipproval Redetermination com- 


pleted and amendment No. 23 ex- 
ecuted Jan. 13, 1960 

Settlement of work performed over and 
ibove contract requirements. Re- 
determination comple’ed and amen l- 
ment No. 6 mailed Feb. 24, 1960 

Pricing out of change order delayed 
submission of proposal 

Delay in spares delivery due to E50 
delays 

Awaiting additional information being 
developed from contractor's records. 

Awaiting conversion of L.C 

Held up for additional §.C. funds. 

Held pending resolving of contractor's 
claim re manufacturing drawings. 

Delay in submission of proposal. 

Held up due to workload; now delayed 
awaiting contractor's confirmation of 
final prices 

Delay in shipping last 6 equipments 
and submitting proposal 

Delay in receipt of andit. 

Delay in return of amendment by 
contractor. 

Delsy in approval of clearance. Amend- 
ment returned with excepts 

Deferred for discussions at higher levels 
is contractor refused to negotiate on 
basis of auditor's report. 
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List of Navy redeterminable contracts as of Dec. 31, 1959, which had passed the 
effective date of redetermination by 180 days or more—Continued 


| 
Number 
Target | days past 
Name of contractor Contract No. value redeter Reason for lack of redetermination 
mination 
date 


| 

| ‘yy 
Thousands 
| 


Sierra Electric N Obsr 75097 $120 280 | Receipt of contractor's counterproposal. 
Sangamo Electric Co N Obsr 75535 9, 028 $20 | Deferred for discussions at higher level 
| s contractor refused to negotiate on 
| | basis of auditor’s report. 
Disogrin Industries N383-56254 A 355 240 | Disagreement with contractor regard 
ing royalties. 
Van Norman Industries.| N383-45300A 2, 258 780 | Disagreement regarding cost data sub- 
mitted by contractor. 
Commervial Solvents OIN-35475 1, 733 | 900 | Dispute over the proper and allocable 
OIN-42599 4, 200 | amortization of facilities, 
OIN-48142 2, 446 | 


The 180 days following the redetermination date are considered reasonable 
and necessary for (i) contractor to extract from his books and submit cost data, 
(ii) Government auditors to review contractor’s cost data, examine, verify, and 
audit econtractor’s books, (iii) conducting an analysis of costs as reflected in 
the audit report for the purpose of developing the Government’s pricing objec- 
tive, (iv) negotiation with the contractor, including settlement of disputes con- 
cerning allowability, allocability, and reasonableness of costs incurred by con- 
tractor, (v) final negotiation of revised prices of the contract items, and (vi) 
preparation and execution of a contract modification incorporating revised prices. 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record a specific Navy comment on page 34 
of the report. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Navy COMMENTS 


On page 34 of the report, the staff discusses laboratory testing as a contributing 
cause to the delay in contractor performance and also to contractor dissatis- 
faction. Navy contract N62851-3954 is cited as “a case illustrating confusion 
and unnecessary delay resulting in contractor dissatisfaction.” 

Contract N62851-3954 was awarded by the Military Medical Supply Agency 
(MMSA) for eye cannulae and ersyiphake bells. These medical items consti 
tute a device which may be attached to the cornea of the human eye for drainage 
purposes. The total contract price was $389.52. 

The request for proposal on this procurement specified a particular brand 
name item or equal. The brand name was identified by a particular manufac 
turer’s catalog item. The request for proposal further provided that an offer 
without indication of proposed deviations from this brand name item would 
constitute a warranty that the material proposed was in all respects equal to 
that specified in the request for proposal. The contractor in this case indicated 
no deviations and the contracting officer, therefore, accepted the proposal as 
being in full compliance with the specification. 

On November 5, 1958, the contract was awarded. It provided for delivery 
in February 1959, and named an inspector of naval material who was to be 
notified by the contractor when the material was ready for inspection and 
shipment. 

On December 31, 1958, the contractor made inquiry to the contracting officer 
concerning the acceptability of certain material for the ersyiphake bells he pro- 
posed to furnish with the cannulae. In the same letter of inquiry, the contractor 
Stated that he was certain he could make delivery in January 1959. On January 
20,1959, the contracting officer advised the contractor that the proposed material 
for the ersyiphake bells was acceptable. A representative of the MMSA has 
Stated that there is no record or evidence that the contractor notified the con- 
tracting officer in January 1959 that the items were packed and ready for 
shipment. 
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On March 19, 1959, the inspector of naval material visited the contractor, 
Since the items offered were not in accordance with the contract specifications, 
samples were forwarded to the MMSA. On May 8, 1959, after preliminary 
examination of the cannulae, the contracting officer forwarded the samples to 
the Armed Services Medical Materiel Coordination Committee (ASMMCC) 
in Washington, D.C., with a request for advice regarding the professional 
acceptability of the cannulae. A telephonic followup on this request was made 
in June 1959. 

A reply was received from the ASMMCC on July 23, 1959 which stated that 
the samples were not acceptable. The contractor, who had been notified on 
June 5, 1959 of the referral to the ASMMCC, was advised on September 9, 
1959 that the cannulae had been rejected. On September 23, 1959, the con- 
tractor informally appealed the rejection and on October 29, 1959, the contract- 
ing officer reiterated the rejection. After this second rejection notice, the 
contractor advised that he could furnish material in accordance with the 
specification. 

During the period of this contract, additional quantities of the eye cannulae 
meeting the specification were purchased from other sources. 

The Navy recognizes the faulty administration of the contract. As a result 
of this procurement, the MMSA has given increased attention to this area of 
contract administration. Greater care is being exercised to insure that neces- 
sary samples are obtained and analyzed promptly in order to avoid delays in 
contract performance. Further, the Military Medical Supply Agency now uses 
a new “brand name or equal” clause published on August 1, 1959 in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) in paragraph 1-3805.6(c). This 
clause requires a prospective supplier to provide a full description of any item 
he proposed to furnish on an “or equal’ basis. Such a procedure permits a 
determination prior to award as to whether the item offered is in fact equal to 
the brand name item specified. 


DIVERGENCE OF DEPOT OPERATIONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. The Air Force has adopted a weapons system depot 
support technique which apparently provides that parts and sup- 
plies will be transported to and held in a single, centralized depot 
which will thereafter have prime supply responsibility for the par- 
ticular weapons system. Now, in the 1961 budget, the Army is ask- 
ing $10 million for a program of dispersion of stocks into three 
regional areas. It would seem that the Air Force is concentrating 
stocks in one location while the Army is spreading its stocks to multiple 
installations. Would you comment on the apparent divergence of 
depot operations systems ? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


AIR ForcE COMMENT 


In the Air Force there is one logistic-support manager (LSM) for each 
weapon or support system. However, the LSM may establish one or more 
Weapon system storage sites (WSSS) for storage of spare parts and supplies 
required to support the weapon system. For example, the B-52 LSM is the 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AMA), with the WSSS locations at Warner 
Robins AMA, Macon, Ga.; Ogden AMA, Ogden, Utah; and San Antonio AMA, 
San Antonio, Tex. Thus, though the logistic management of the AF weapon 
systems is concentrated in one location, the actual storage of support items 
may be at more than one site, as in the Army system. 


Navy CoMMENT 


The Navy, being mobile, has different factors to consider than the other two 
services. Requirements are for immediate availability at fleet rendezvous. 
The result is that we stock widely at point of need and eliminate, where possible, 
the intermediate (or wholesale) handling. We are very much interested in the 
optimum employment of air transport for material support of our fleets, and 
are continually studying this area. However, we do not anticipate at this time 
any sizable reduction of stocks resulting therefrom. 
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With respect to dispersion of stocks, we are not asking for money in this area, 
although we are studying ways and means to do so. We are, in effect, achieving 
some added dispersion incident to the fleet dispersion plans. Stock augmentation 
is taking place at such places as Charleston and Mayport, which ports, for 
example, heretofore were of relatively minor importance from the fleet supply 
point of view. 

ARMY COMMENT 


The Army program for dispersion of stocks into three regional areas is part 
of an overall plan for improvement of the Army depot system in the continental 
United States. The objectives of this plan are to develop, within the frame- 
work of existing depot sites, the most effective depot system for support of 
emergency and war operations, and, having attained this objective, to develop 
a system which has maximum economy in peacetime operations. 

In order to assure the most effective depot system for support of emergency 
and war operations, it is necessary to reduce the risks involved in concentrating 
reserve stocks of combat essential items which comprise approximately 48 
percent of the total stocks available in the continental United States. With 
the exception of ammunition, which is generally located in remote areas to 
obtain proper safety distances, such combat essential stocks are stored in Army 
depots located in or near to communication and population centers which are 
potential targets for massive attack with nuclear weapons. Dispersion of these 
stocks is essential, in the absence of protective construction, to prevent their 
complete destruction, 

In order to achieve maximum economy in peacetime operations, it is necessary 
to locate our peacetime operating stocks, as distinguished from reserve stocks, 
at locations that will best accommodate customer demands on the basis of the 
most economical distribution pattern. The primary necessity for the $10 million 
included in the Army budget for fiscal year 1961 is to cover the costs of packing, 
shipping, receiving, transportation and documentation of reserve stocks of 
combat essential items to obtain adequate dispersion. However, these funds 
are also intended to provide for some relocation of peacetime operating stocks 
in order to accomplish both objectives of the Army plan for improvement of the 
depot system within the continental United States. 


Mr. Manon. In this weapon systems management concept of the Air 
Force, our investigative staff found that spare parts are physically 
segregated according to weapon supported, even though thousands of 
such items are common to two or more weapons or aircraft. For ex- 
ample, at Sacramento air materiel area it was learned that this in- 
sistence on physical segregation had resulted in the construction of 
more than 30,000 duplicative storage bins and cubicles. Is this a 
matter of detail not covered in any Defense-wide policy or instruction ? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


WEAPON SYSTEM STORAGE 


In commenting on the Air Force weapon system concept, the investigating staff 
criticized segregated storage of common items pertinent to different weapon 
systems at a single depot. They recommended revision of the policies which re- 
quired or permitted this practice. 

The Air Force has gained many advantages in supply support to firstline 
weapon systems since implementation of the procedures under the weapon 
support management concept. This concept is designed to improve materiel 
management and support of the expensive and complex weapon systems. It pro- 
vides rapid and positive response to tactical units worldwide. 

A support manager is designated for each weapon system and he monitors all 
phases of supply suport to the using organizations. He is the focal point for all 
customer supply problems. These managers are authorized to aggregate and 
maintain a complete range of supply items required in support of assigned weapon 
systems, 

The Air Force has been under the weapon system munagement concept since 
December 1957 and there have been several procedures changed to improve the 
System since that date. In deference to the point raised by the investigating staff 
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concerning duplication of storage facilities, the Air Force will study this area of 
the weapon system management practices with a view toward discontinuing the 
duplication of storage of common items in those cases where the cost is greater 
than the benefits derived. Full consideration will be given to response to the 
tactical units and the cost of administration under the present system versus the 
consolidation of common items in each depot. 

Mr. Manon. The single managership of clothing and textiles ap- 
pears to be working reasonably well; however, our investigative staff 
indicates that more savings could be made were the man: wer given 
sufficient. authority to take full advantage of standardized produe- 
tion processes. For example, 752 types and finishes of military foot- 
wear have been eliminated from the inventory, but had the manager 
the authority to do so, a large number of the remaining 339 different 
types could be eliminated by eliminating a particular service require. 
ment for a special mahogany- finish shoe leather. Would you care 
to comment on the possibility of extending the authority of the single 
managers / 

(The information may be found in the appendix on page 938.) 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Manon. On pages 10 and 11 of your statement, you refer to 
improvements which you expect to make with respect to the sales 
of surplus property. Our investigation staff conducted an inquiry 
this past fall, supplementing an inquiry made in 1957, which included 
a review of this same problem. 

Presumably, the centralization of sales offices will permit. the 
utilization of better facilities than are now being used in some loca- 
tions, which should provide a boost in sale appeal. A corollary to the 
use of facilities for disposition is the problem of inadequate rates of 
removal of excess stocks from normal, active, storage areas. For ex- 
ample, the Director of Supply Operations, Deputy Chief of Staff 
Logistics (Army) reported in May 1959, that one-fourth of all Army 
depot a is occupied by items i which there is no foreseeable 
need. What is being done to encourage the purging of storage stocks! 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


DOD COMMENTS ON PROGRAM FOR THE PURGING OF STORAGE STOCKS 


The ASD (S. & L.), together with the Assistant Secretaries for Materiel of 
the military departments, maintains constant surveillance of programs for the 
purging of unnecessary stocks. Over the past several years the inventory hold- 
ings of the DOD have been substantially reduced. The amount of materiel 
in store in the military supply systems as of June 30, 1957, amounted to $541 
billion. By June 30, 1959, this inventory was reduced $7.3 billion or 135 
percent. As of June 30, 1959, this inventory amounted to $46.8 billion. With 
this inventory reduction, the amount of utilization of long supplv stocks in 
lieu of new procurement has more than doubled, and in fiscal year 1959 amounted 
to $1.83 billion. Utilization of these stocks in lieu of procurement represents 
the best possible return to the Government. 

The utilization program in fiscal year 1959, combined with an aggressive 
disposal program, resulted in the largest volume of total disposal in the history 
of the DOD. In addition to reducing supply system inventories by $3.6 billion, 
the disposal of worn out or obsolete in-use equipments totaled $5.3 billion for 
an aggregate disposal total of $8.9 billion. 

Continuing emphasis is being maintained in order that each of the military 
departments continue their efforts to review long supply assets and to take 
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action which will result in the screening and possible disposition of all stocks 
for which any questions about retention may exist. 

As part of the aggressive effort to purge storage stocks no longer required, 
Department of Defense policies provide for comprehensive systems to facilitate 
asset data review for possible further defense or civil agency utilization. 

DOD Directive 4140.6, “Interservice Supply Support,’ dated July 5, 1955, 
provides for a system whereby arrangements are made between various activities 
managing the same items or classes of items for optimum use of each other’s 
available materiel assets. 

DOD Instruction 4140.3, “Management of Materiel in Long Supply,” dated 
January 11, 1956, provides a system whereby one service is required to deter- 
mine the availability of an item used by the other services prior to initiating 
procurement action. This instruction also provides for the prompt disposal 
of excess property in accordance with applicable directives and instructions. 

DOD Directive 4140.13, “Policies for the Transfer of DOD Supply System 
Inventories,” dated January 27, 1959, provides for the exchange of certain 
asset data between inventory managers within the DOD. Such assets which 
are transferable without reimbursement may be acquired to fill deficiencies 
throughout the DOD. The practical effect of this directive makes all inven- 
tories above a uniform retention level available to meet all valid requirements 
of the DOD without charge. 

DOD Instruction 4160.9, “Policy Governing the Utilization Screening of 
Excess Personal Property Under the Control of the DOD,” dated January 11, 
1960, provides for a comprehensive system of screening excess materiel within 
the DOD and with other Federal agencies prior to disposal through donation 
or by publie sale as “surplus property.” To encourage further Federal utiliza- 
tion of this excess property, reimbursement requirements have been established 
for transfer on a “free basis” or at reduced prices. To further promote Fed- 
eral utilization of this excess property, further modification of this policy will 
provide for the “free transfer” of all excess property to another requiring Fed- 
eral civilian agency. 

The above programs, collectively and mutually supporting, provide a com- 
prehensive system for effecting optimum economical utilization of DOD assets 
and the purging of unneeded material from the system, and illustrate the 
constant attention of management to the program. 

The report to your committee by your surveys and investigating staff dated 
February 1960, from which the statement in May 1959 of the Army Director 
of Supply Operations is quoted, states also that “Evidence was found of con- 
structive actions taken to reduce the retention levels of reserve stocks, and to 
expedite disposal of excesses thus created and the Army was quite frank to 
admit that this excess problem is serious.” 

Operation Elimex was instituted September 1957 for the specific purpose of 
expediting the elimination from Army inventory of items with no foreseeable 
need. As a result the Department of the Army has reduced materiel inven- 
tories by 16.5 percent since June 30, 1957. 

The problem of excess is a continuing one. Commodity managers are con- 
tinually urged, as part of their item management responsibilities, to provide 
prompt disposition instructions for all items as they become excess. The Depart- 
ment of the Army will continue to place command emphasis on the expeditious 
elimination from Army inventory of all unneeded items. 


Mr. Manon. A problem bearing on both the surplus disposition pro- 
gram, and on your efforts to increase inventory utilization, is that of 
adequate description of available material. Our investigations staff 
found, for example, the following descriptions of electrical and elec- 


tronic equipment : 
Unit cost 


Relay. RA GOG5-280-T725-DSe4n.. <n kos ee be cc eleee O 
oll, Fe OD ONARO O08 hos oe oe cee cak eee es 83. 00 


On this same listing there were found to be full description of relays 
costing as little as $2.52, and coils costing as little as 29 cents. What 


is your plan with respect to this problem of full description, in your 
hopes to increase utilization of stocks? 
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(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Use oF CATALOG DATA FOR EXCESS PROPERTY DESCRIPTION 


The Federal catalog program converted a variety of stock numbers and de 
scriptions used within the Department of Defense into a universal language 
which established a single Federal stock number for each item of supply for 
use throughout the Federal Government. The conversion of military operations 
to the use of Federal catalog numbers was completed in December of 1958. The 
Department of Defense can realize some of the advantages of the Federal catalog 
program through the selective use of its data which has greater reliability and 
more economical applications than any former lengthy and detailed description 
method of reporting and screening. 

The permissive exception which authorizes the use of brief Federal stock 
number and noun nomenclature item identification when appropriate, is based 
on economical and practical aspects of screening. This approved deviation is not 
applied indiscriminately, but is applied only to commodities where a_ specific 
determination is made that brief descriptions will not adversely affect utilization, 
Such exceptions apply only to DOD operations where more advanced applica- 
tions of Federal catalog data can be utilized, particularly through mechanized 
or electronic processing. 

The particular examples cited above are illustrative of the selective use of 
this data application, since the items concerned are peculiar to aircraft. By 
agreement between the Armed Forces Supply Support Center and the Aviation 
Supply Office, at Philadelphia, Pa., certain technical materiel is reported for utili- 
zation screening employing only the brief Federal stock number and noun nomen- 
clature type of description. The use of such descriptions is considered adequate 
for the other Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps specialized users of 
such technical materiel. 


UTILIZATION OF INVENTORY AND STOCK FUND REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Manon. On page 8 of your statement, you refer to a revised 
procedure for screening excess property which will result in the non- 
reimbursable transfer of property of less than $3,000 acquisition cost. 
We are advised that your previous policy ditive, which was not 
quite so generous as to nonreimbursement, did not contain any man- 
date, and as a result the Army is insisting on full reimbursement of 
acquisition cost on any interservice transfers of stock fund excess 
property. 

Does this revision in policy carry with it any authority to require 
the redistribution, or cross-utilization, of excess stocks ? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


DOD COMMENTS UTILIZATION OF INVENTORY AND StocK FUND REIMBURSEMENT 


Changes in policy regarding reimbursement requirements were made on Jan- 
uary 11, 1960. Reimbursement is no longer required for transfers of excess stock 
fund property having a line item value of less than $3,000 at standard price. This 
authority provides for transfers between military services and within military 
services under certain circumstances. Policies of the Department of Defense 
prior to this time have required reimbursement at “fair value” (less than stand- 
ard price) so that Army action up until this time has been in keeping with 
Department of Defense policies. 

DOD policy requires the maximum use of long supply including excess in 
program accomplishment. Policies regarding interservice utilization are explic 
itly stated in DOD Instruction 4140.3, “Management of Materiel in Long 
Supply,” dated January 11, 1956; DOD Directive 4140.6, ‘“‘Interservice Supply 
Support,” dated July 5, 1955, and DOD Directive 4140.13, “Policies for the Trans 
fer of DOD Supply System Inventories,” dated January 27, 1959. DOD Instrue- 
tion 4160.9, “Policy Governing the Utilization Screening of Excess Personal 
Property Under the Control of the DOD,” dated January 11, 1960, provides for 
a screening system so designed as to facilitate the interchange of assets between 
military services envisioned by the foregoing. 
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Department of Defense Instruction 4160.9 is a document which outlines poli- 
cies and procedures applicable to various categories of personal property to be 
screened for possible utilization, and establishes the time periods and channels 
which will prevail with respect to the screening process. An analysis of the 
excess utilization screening program caused certain changes in reimbursement 
requirements. Although these changes are reflected in Instruction 4160.9, the 
basie regulations governing operation of stock funds are also in process of 
amendment to reflect the same principles. 

In conjunction with the implementation of Directive 4140.13, procedures have 
been established to provide that information concerning all procurements of 
centrally managed items assigned Federal stock numbers will be submitted 
by the initiating activities to the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. The 
AFSSC reviews such information in light of the excess property reported as 
available. When a “match” occurs, excess materiel will be offered to the pros- 
pective buyer. Any rejection of excess materiel offered must be fully justified. 
The AFSSC performs this matching function through mechanized means. 






















VALUE ENGINEERING 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I have followed with interest the efforts 
of the services in their own right to assure better products at the least 
cost. Included in this is the value engineering program of the Navy. 
I would appreciate it, Secretary Milne, at this time if you would com- 
ment in the record about the Navy’s program in this regard. If the 
other services have similar programs that they have not ¢ sovered to date, 
I would like for them to insert appropriate comments in the record. 

Mr. Mitne. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to give you for the 
record these examples of some of the ways our cost-conscious people 
are finding to reduce costs and get better results. 

Many of these examples cover ‘value engineering work for BUSHIPS 
and BUWEPS. Others, however, cover : additional kinds of savings 
made in other ways. I am sure you realize that we have allowed for 
these kinds of savings when we made up our budget. If we had time, 
we could give many, many more illustrations of other cost reductions. 
(The information follows.) 















EXAMPLES OF VALUE ENGINEERING 











UNDERWATER EXPLOSIVE DEVICE 









In fiscal year 1956, this $28 item was originally designed and produced as a 
practice depth charge in accordance with detailed plans and specifications. This 
device was subsequently incorporated as a vital part of an ASW system which 
greatly increased the annual procurement requirements. Concerted cost reduc- 
tion efforts to meet these requirements led to the preparation of a general per- 
formance specification and a subsequent unit cost of $3.59 under a fixed-price 
contract. 

Cost reduction realized on the latest fiscal year 1959 procurement, $403,000. 

We expect to buy several hundred thousand units in the future. On each 
hundred thousand the reduction is over $2,000,000. 











SIMPLIFIED ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 






Electrical connections (taps) from power lines for lighting fixtures, small 
motors and low power appliances have been made by fastening lugs to the wires, 
and in turn fastening the lugs to terminal strips installed in the connection boxes. 

This method was used in both commercial and military systems because of 
external forces such as shock and vibration. 

A new “twist on” connector was found and approved that resists all such 
external forces. It utilizes a plastic, removable and reusable “wrap cover” to 
permit necessary electrical inspection. Use of this connector eliminates the 
need for the terminal strip and at least 50 percent of the lugs. 











Average cost of installed connections before________---_-_____-_-_- $5. 54 
Average cost of installed connections after__ i : ie . 80 












Net cost reduction: per connection... ..........- 5. ncc cues 4. 
Cost reduction per year (Navy annual usage 84,000) ___--_________ 400, 000. 





5’’/54 GUN MOUNTS 


Analysis of the original requirements for local control against aircraft and 
surface targets eliminated an $18,000 telescope from each of these gun mounts. 
In the cost of recent deliveries, this achieved a total reduction of $684,000. 


ELECTRIC STUD WELDING TO INSTALL DAMPING MATERIALS 


To meet the requirement for quieter submarine operation, damping materials 
are installed against the inside of submarine hulls. 

Past practice was to attach the studs to the hull by adhesives. New welding 
techniques, eliminating undesirable effects on the hull steel, were found and 
approved. In POLARIS and other nuclear submarines, these have resulted in 
a cost reduction for welding of approximately 60 percent. 

Per submarine 

Cost Before S90, 000 
Cost After a ; $0, 000 
Net Cost Reduction HO, 000 

Cost reduction on submarines now building or authorized $400, 000 


rORPEDO TUBE MK32 


Eleven value engineering changes, ranging from $1.75 to S362 per change, 
reduced the unit cost by $1,152 on this triple-barrelled tube for surface ships. 
This is a 9 percent reduction based on the original cost of $13,000 per tube. 

Attendant benefits include the elimination of approximately 300 parts, which 
contributed to improved reliability and simplified maintenance. The cost of the 
value engineering was $27.000. 

On current production orders, these changes produced a cost reduction of 
$291,000, 

On the total planned procurement of 900 tubes for approved ship programs, 
we expect a cost reduction of $1,055,000. 


WELDING REDUCTION IN ELECTRIC CABLE INSTALLATION 


Shipboard electric cables must penetrate many watertight bulkheads and 
decks. Where they penetrate, “stuffing tubes” are installed to permit sealing the 
penetrations in order to maintain the watertight compartmentation. 

These metal “stuffing tubes” on both commercial and naval ships have been 
required to be welded to both sides of the penetrated bulkhead or deck. 

The weld on one side of the penetration was eliminated, and consequently the 
welding costs were reduced by 50 percent. 

Each 

Welding cost per tube before (average) _— ait eats $8. 76 
Welding cost per tube after (average) —~---~~-- Pi 4. 38 
Net. 20st: DadUCtion......2....... ; ; i ee 4. 38 

Cost reduction per year (Navy annual usage 1,100,000) _--____~- $4, S00, 000 


SIDEWINDER GUIDANCE AND CONTROL 


Continuing efforts reduced the costs of ten parts of the SIDEWINDER 
missile. These efforts included the reevaluation of certain requirements which 
led to design changes, material changes, process changes, and manufacturing 
simplification. 

In a recent procurement, these permitted a cost reduction of $429,000. 


LIGHTWEIGHT ASBESTOS LAGGING FARRIC 


Asbestos fabric (lagging) is installed over thermal insulation on the piping 
and ventilation systems of naval ships. This material is normally specified in 
accordance with Federal Specification SS-C-466 and weighs some 22 ounces 
per square yard. 
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Lightweight fabrics were found and approved for use. They weigh 50 percent 
less per square yard and cost approximately 25 percent less than the Federal 
specification material. 

Per square yard 


erect We NP Et ee ea ie eal 36 e Ne peel ne 
aE: TO nao a oe aoa sl ales endl e ue sateen are ean So 
Ne UAT I ed ee ein ee ea . 30 


Weight reduction for U.S.S. Constellation (CVA 64), 47 tons. 
Cost reduction applied to U.S.S. Constellation, $43,000. 


EXAMPLES OF OTHER Cost REDUCTIONS 
REALINEMENT OF SUPPLY SUPPORT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The consolidation of inventories and the realinement of supply and fiscal 
support functions in area complexes resulted in annual savings estimated at: 


ash | SLO RO IO, esa ac iene anal cc aR a aia $1, 000, 000 
BOR TINO BRO R ii coccccccadwecanannns Sa a aa 568,000 
inte Wet: ee i ss eee en Si ee eek 1, 568, 000 


TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES 


Significant economies in transportation practices have been realized through 
the following programs: 

Traffic analyst program.—‘Traffie analysts” placed at selected Navy activities 
to insure most economical use of traffic management techniques for new procure- 
ment and redistribution will result in savings to procurement and operations and 
maintenance funds of approximately $680,000. 

Reduction of palletization and utilization of overseas cargo.—Reductions in 
packing costs by more selective utilization of palletization and unit packing 
methods have resulted in an annual savings of about $500,000. 

Screening of air cargo.—The screening of intended overseas air shipments to 
determine if surface transportation could meet requirements of the end user 
resulted in estimated savings of $300,000. 

Total economies effected by these transportation practices, $1, 980, 000. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING BY THE MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps has installed an electronic data processing system com 
posed of three Univac file computers linked together by a cross-country trans 
ceiver network. The system searches out the assets, regardless of geographic 
location, and furnishes them directly to the using units. This system has pro 
vided the information whereby tremendous inroads can be made into the excess 
and disposal problem, accurate requirements can be calculated, and timely 
procurements can be made. Primarily, it has provided the flexibility of support 
required by the operating forces. 


CARDATYPE ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


The Marine Corps has installed a mechanized supply management system, 
utilizing the cardatype accounting machine, at the Fleet Marine Force service 
unit level. This system has been in operation for less than &S months. Its effect 
on efficiency has been dramatic. The 2d Marine Division has been able to re- 
duce, from 85 to 20, personnel required for stock management. The cardatype 
System has eliminated backlog which the former 85 people could not reduce. It 
has restored supply issues and reecipts to a daily basis. It has made possible 
the preparation of needed special reports, and has brought the Division's fiscal 
records into agreement with actual material expenditures. 


SINGLE LINE ITEM REQUISITIONING SYSTEM 
The Marine Corps has installed a corpswide single line item requisitioning 


System. This system has reduced supply leadtime by some 30 days. The system 
IS Simple, requires minimum information from the requisitioner, and serves as a 
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mechanized source document for the automatic data processing system of the 
Marine Corps. The card contains all the necessary data to perform fiscal, 
financial, and supply accounting. 


INTEGRATED PERSON NEL-DISBURSING SYSTEM 


Following a successful testing application, the Marine Corps implemented an 
integrated personnel-disbursing system on January 1, 1959. This system uses 
a copy of the unit personnel diary to support military pay record entries; it 
eliminated eight individual pay record orders. In terms of specific savings, this 
system eliminates over 14% million pieces of paper, with many reductions in 
administrative, storage, and other costs. Savings have also been realized through 
reduction in preparation of pay record orders and the establishment of previously 
nonexistent controls over source documents. 

This system has also been under extensive trial in the Navy during the past 
year with successful results. The system is now planned for implementation 
Navy-wide on April 1, 1960. 

Annual Marine Corps savings from this system are expected to exceed $575,000. 


COST REDUCTION BY REDUCING RATIO OF R, & D. COST 


The Navy accomplished a significant cost reduction on the first procurement 
of seven prototype models of an antisubmarine aircraft. 

The approximate unit price of this aircraft was $11,203,000. The adjustment 
was based on accepting a much lower proportion of the contractor’s research and 
development cost than the contractor proposed. The Navy insisted that the 
writeoff of research and development cost should be based on the ratio of Goy- 
ernment and commercial sales, and rejected a less advantageous method proposed 
by the contractor. 

On the quantity of aircraft bought so far, this cost reduction will be $4,300,006. 

Future purchases may increase the total saving to $8 million. 


BUSHIPS’ USE OF COM MERCIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


After concluding that rigid insistence on the use of military specifications 
could be expensive. BuShips adopted a new practice. On certain ships, they 
tell the bidders to quote on the basis of sound commercial practice wherever that 
can be done without reducing the military usability of the ship. 

For one recent ship the bid was 30 percent less than the probable price if we 
had followed the stringent specifications—a reduction of $12 million. 


MISSILE RELIABILITY PERMITS ELIMINATION OF CHECKOUT TESTS 


The Bureau of Naval Weapons implemented recommendations of two employees 
to eliminate checkout test and procedures for the BULLPUP missile. This 
elimination is possible both because BUWEPS requires the highest possible degree 
of quality for each component at the time of acceptance, and also because of the 
the relative simplicity of BULLPUP’s design. The ability to eliminate these tests 
and yet retain high reliability will save the Navy not only the obvious direct costs, 
but also some of the hidden costs normally associated with a missile program, 
such as missile test equipment, facilities and installation costs to house ship-based 
and shore-based equipment, training costs and spares for maintaining missiles 
and test equipment after overhaul and repair. 

This elimination should, during the first year, save the Navy more than 
$7,500,000. 


VALUE ANALYSIS IN THE ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 


Army Ordnance Corps initiated a value analysis effort in one installation 
in 1956. Since 1958 this program has been gradually extended so that it is now 
active in eight ordnance commands and arsenals. 

The technique and approach used by ordnance parallels that of industry and 
other Government agencies utilizing value analysis to reduce equipment costs. 
Ordnance efforts are conducted both in-house and by our contractors. At 
present there are three contracts for value analysis services in effect in the 
missile area. Additional contracts are planned. 

During the period from July 1, 1958, to September 30, 1959, operating on 4 
modest scale at an additional direct expenditure of $128,000, firm savings of 
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over $1,400,000 were achieved. In addition, further recommendations were 
developed on which final acceptance has not been given with potential savings 
of up to $2'% million more. 

For example, in connection with the LACROSSE missile, elimination of 
seven high-cost areas in the XM10E1 rocket motor, elimination of lifting handles 
from Warhead containers, and redesign of wood shipping containers resulted 
in an estimated annual savings of over $215,000. Similarly in the NIKE missile 
family, substitution of materials, redesign of parts not affecting functioning, 
and elimination of unneeded items has resulted in estimated annual cost reduc- 
tion of $244,000. In the conventional weapons area, one installation working 
only with repair parts orders accumulated a firm net savings of $97,000. 

In view of the success of these limited scale efforts, it is planned to increase 
the tempo of the current ordnance program and extend it into all commodity 
areas Where potential savings exist. 

(Air Force: Information on the Air Force program appears in the appendix.) 


AIR ForcE COMMENTS 


, 


arious definitions have been used for the term “value en,..ucering,” or 
“value analysis” as it is sometimes called. However, it is generally accepted 
as applying to analysis or appraisal of each element of design, manufacture, 
procurement, and installation of an item of hardware to achieve the required 
functional specifications at the lowest possible cost. 

While the Air Force has no formalized program under this heading, the 
concepts implied are inherent in our procurement procedures. The Air Force 
reliability problem in AFL 84-1 is based on a program of analysis and review 
very much like that implied in “value engineering.” Further, the implementa- 
tion of this letter in both the ballistic missile and weapon system areas gives 
further emphasis to the same “value” and “reliability” concept. 

Studies have been underway for some months to determine the advisability 
of a formal Air Force ‘‘value engineering” program. To date it has not been 
shown that such a program is required beyond those procedures already men- 
tioned. No definite conclusion has been reached, however, and the benefits of 
such a formal program will be further evaluated in our continuing efforts to 
improve procurement practices. 

Mr. Surepparp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


PREPARATION OF TECHNICAL MANUALS 


Mr. Sueprparp. I have several questions to ask to which you may 
respond for the record. 

My first question is: What are the overall costs of Air Force 
technical manuals ¢ 

How many manuals of a technical nature do they have? Why so 
many ¢ 

What is the average cost per page ? 

What procedures and methods does the Air Force have for evalu- 
ating, controlling, validating, and monitoring the various manuals 
Ina given weapon system and its subsystems ? 

If there are such procedures, do they locate, identify, and correct 
deficiencies in the following categories: 

(a) Interfacing between manuals covering related subsystems ; 

(6) Voids in technical data within the various manuals; 

(c) Repetitions and overlaps in intersubsystem manuals; 

(7) Production and delivery schedules of the various manuals; 

(e) Specifications for the format and contents of the various 
manuals; 

(7) Status of existing manual programs ? 
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Is the technical manual program oriented to a vertical user objec- 
tive; 1.e.: 

(a) Chiefs of Staff level ; 

(6) Plans level; 

(c) Maintenance; 

) Operational installation; and, 

e) Training? 

bo existing procedures locate and identify the areas where material 
in various technical manuals can be reproduced without reproducing 
for use in another orientation ? 

(The available information to be supplied may be found in the 
appendix on page 938. Data on costs will be submitted to the Com- 
mittee as soon as they become available. ) 

Mr. Manon. I feel that the services have made in the past and con- 
tinue to make considerable progress. I do feel that to some extent we 
are still wandering in the wilderness and there remains much to be 
done. I want to encourage you and express the hope that you will 
not be weary in well doing, that we shall reap the harvest of real 
benefit to the taxpayer and to the cause of national defense. 

You have been most cooperative at all times and we appreciate it. 
We appreciate these devoted men who have accompanied you here, 
Mr. McGuire, to give assistance to us upon this occasion. 

Mr. McGuire. Thank you very much. 
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APPENDIX 
UNoRLIGATED BALANCES FOR WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
S . 
page 399.) 


{In millions of dollars] 


Estimated unobligated balance Estimated unobligated balance 


Weapon system Weapons system 





| 
| | | | 
| As of As of As of Asof | Asof | Asof 
June 30, | June 30, | June 30, || | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, 
1959 1960 | 1960 | ; 1959 | 1960 | 1960 
| ——— —_—— - —— oe - 
B-52 ae 143.8 514.5 | 167.5 || T'-33. 1.9 | 1 0 
B-58 ‘ 176.5 366.1 | 125.5 || T-37_--- 7.5 19.3 | 6.4 
F-100. 20 1.2 | 0 i 11.4 | 58.8 19.3 
F-101-.-- 47.9 | 28 7 | 9.3 || T-39 2,9 | 25.7 8.7 
F-105 67. 1 273.0 | 91.1 H-43 5.6 13 1 | 4.4 
F-106.. F 101.8 61.0 22.7 || GAR’s 33, 2 85.3 | 30. 1 
C-130 19.6 49.9 | 15.1 - _— — ~-— 
C-133 2.7 12 9 | 51 Total ms 719.2 | 1,673.9 | 558. 1 
KC-135 76.3 163.3 | 52.9 
Nore. ~The above estimated balances are those identifiable to specific weapons systems provided for 


in the fiseal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 programs. Latest Air Force experience has been utilized in estimating 
obligations as accounting records are not maintained on a weapon system basis. 


RECOUPMENTS 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
page 399.) 


RECOUPMENTS 


In the “Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement” appropriation (57X3100), 
the actual recoupments realized from prior year programs were $380.8 million 
net in fiscal year 1959 and $250.3 million net as of February 29, 1960, in fiscal 
year 1960. It is estimated that an additional recoupment of approximately $40 
million will be realized in fiscal year 1960 from this account. 

In the “Aircraft procurement,” Air Force appropriation (57X38010) the fiscal 
year 1960 program as presented in the fiscal year 1961 budget is $729.4 million 
less than the program as presented in the fiscal year 1960 budget. The Air Force 
does not consider this amount as a recoupment, but rather program fallout 
during the current year. These funds along with the recoupments from other 
accounts have been applied to reduce the new obligational authority request to 
finance the fiscal year 1961 program. 

With respect to fiscal year 1961, it is not expected that recoupments from the 
fiscal year 1959 and prior program years will be of the magnitude experienced in 
fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 due to the decreases that have occurred in 
the unexpended balances. However, based on past experience recoupments may 
be as high as $100 million net, although we do not expect this amount to be 
realized in fiscal year 1961. With respect to the new appropriation we do not. 
anticipate any recoupments during fiscal year 1961. 
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MINUTEMAN INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Mahon on page 
568 :) 
MINUTEMAN INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Air Force industrial facilities requirements are in all cases provided by a 
combination of contractor resources and Air Force resources. Based on this 
the contractor and the Air Force get together and decide as to how best the 
requirement for industrial facilities expansion may be accomplished in the con- 
tractor’s plant and to what extent the contractor will contribute to this expansion. 
In view of this dual participation, it is not practicable to separate the construe: 
tion and therefore not practical to utilize the services of the Corps of Engineers 
for construction of industrial type facilities. 

In the selection of a contractor such as Thiokol and Aerojet, to develop and 
produce a propulsion system for MINUTEMAN, an agreement is entered into 
whereby the Air Force essentially buys their management to provide a productive 
capability. Their experience in the development of the MINUTEMAN places 
them in a better position to provide the basic design of an industrial facility for 
production. The contractor, acting as agent for the Air Force, provides a design 
concept including drawings and specifications for a proposed facility. The draw- 
ings and specifications are receiving the review and approval of the Air Force 
civil engineer and his technical staff. Existing Air Force owned buildings are 
being used to the extent that they can be used from an economic and/or feasibility 
standpoint. 

Appreval of final drawings will culminate in an authorization to the prime 
contractor to solicit competitive bids for construction. He will accomplish the 
eonstruction of the facility under a special facilities contract with the Air Force. 
The contract is a cost reimbursement type contract which does not allow a 
profit or a fee. 

In summary, the Air Force civil engineer is being utilized in the planning 
and supervision of design concepts for MINUTEMAN industrial facilities. How- 
ever, construction will be accomplished by competitive bids through the prime 
eontractor. Final inspection and acceptance of the facility will be accomplished 
by responsible personnel designated by the Air Force procuring agency. 

Moreover, the use of the Air Force civil engineers’ technical staff provides an 
immediate capability through the use of engineers who are already familiar 
with overall Air Force assigned mission objectives. Inasmuch as this capability 
already exists within the Air Force, use of another agency would be costly in 
terms of both time and dollars. 


EstTiMATep Costs ror MANUALS 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Mahon on page 
518:) 
ESTIMATED Costs FOR MANUALS 


The estimate was arrived at primarily by ascertaining, 1n some instances, 
with the contractor’s assistance, the cost of manuals and technical data con- 
tained in the end item costs on selected representative end items. These data 
were used to extrapolate the estimate for all end items on a percentage basis. 

The estimate does not include engineering drawings and specifications. It 
does include the cost of writing, illustrating, and original issue printing of train- 
ing manuals, technical orders, and handbooks. It does not include replacement 
printing financed in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation at approxi- 
mately $43 to $8 million per year. 

The following represent rough estimates of the amounts contained in the Air 
Force procurement programs for technical data and handbooks. 
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{In millions of dollars] 








— a ; a | 
Estimated cost by fiscal year 

| - - ss - 

| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

| 1959 | 1960 1961 
Appropriation P-100 aircraft ‘ Bee | $43. 8 | $37. 2 $35. 0 
Appropri ition P-200 missiles (other than ballistic) 26.0 16.0 7.0 
Appropriation P-800 other procurement-.-__- wae 19.4 18.8 18.2 

| ; ; a Ree a 

inhale: seis eee teed os Pete 89. 2 72.0 | 60. 2 


Historically, these costs have been considered as a part of the end item cost. 
Accordingly, the Air Force records are not organized to provide r -adily identifi- 
able separation in all instances. 


Courts-MARTIAL IN TurkKEY, 1959 


(The following tabulation of courts-martial in Turkey corrects and 
supplements t: able, requested by Mr. Minshall, appearing at p. 635 of 


pt. [V:) 


Disposition of courts-martial in Turkey for calendar year 1959 








Disposition General | Special Summary Total 
court-martial | court-martial | court-martial 
: = E Dees 3 a 
| | 
ls che. stele dog anndecoaasanee 3 42 104 149 
- — — fen iene 
Ri ass Gade SunbancacesunsemeussSnas | 13 | 27 | 40 
MONT nccamamade Seericnseniie as on Be ae unl 3 | 18 21 
Air Force jucceocedaaenseusdae : | 3 | 26 59 | &8 
| 
Raa aR eS ae ee pal aie ee. ae 13 | 5 | 18 
| - — - | — — - | - 
Army-- pasta Ten pose Saree ates -| 4 eI 5 
Navy ats mend . seole« | ] . 1 
Air Force. --- Siiacickoeed hana enamel | 8 4 | 12 
| | 
Con WAStID Nie eis ds ck eect ccabnnassteess | 3 | 29 | 99 | 131 
Army ie gd eae oe a : 9 26 | 35 
Navy a i hae aad 2 | 18 | 20 
Air Force — ora 3 18 | 55 | 76 
SENTENCES TO CONFINEMENT IMPOSED AND SERVED 
Sentences to confinement imposed_-.. 2 15 15 | 32 
Army ‘ | 5 1 6 
Navy 2 3 5 
Air Foret 2 S 11 21 
Sentences to confinement served 2 14 14 30) 
Army 4 1 5 
Navy 2 3 5 
Air Foree 2 s 10 20 


Note.—Of the 30 personnel who served confinement sentences, 28 were confined at the co — ment 
f rs 290) > ‘ Sy 
facility in Karamursel, Turkey, 1 was sent to the 3320th Retraining Group (Air Force) at Amarillo, Tex., 
and 1 served his time in the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Leavenworth, Kans, 


Retirep Reeutar Minirary Orricers Empioyep As CIvILiANns 


response to Mr. Mahon’s 


(The following tabulation is supplied 
question at p. 753 of vol. IIT.) 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING Costs oF Wuitrrt ALICE AND ARMY'S 
ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


(On page 361 of Part 4, Mr. Sheppard requested information which 
has been supplied as follows:) 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING COSTS—WHITE ALICE/ARMY’S ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 

Two factors are fundamentally responsible for the annual $8 million difference 
in cost for operation and maintenance of the White Alice system as opposed to 
the Alaska Communications System. These are— 

(a) The size and complexity of the White Alice system in relation to the 
Alaska Communications System. The White Alice system is a broadband micro- 
wave and FPTS (forward propagation tropospheric scatter) system representing 
a capital investment and a currently estimated net worth of about $135 million. 
The ACS system is a conventional open wire and buried cable, commercial-type 
telephone system representing a capital investment of $45,499,640 and a current 
net worth of about $20,500,000. 

(b) The White Alice microwave and FPTS system being primarily UHF 
radio relay, must of a necessity, have its radio transmitter and receiver sites 
located as far as possible from all sources of manmade interference, in addi- 
tion to being located so as to insure the best possible radio transmission paths 
for optimum performance of the system. This has resulted in many of the 
White Alice radio relay sites being installed at isolated locations, such as 
mountain tops and far from any Alaskan population centers. In order to 
recruit engineering and maintenance personnel for stationing at these sites it 
is necessary that the contractor pay premium salaries which results in a prem- 
ium price for the maintenance contract. 

An additional factor is that while the White Alice system is operated and 
maintained entirely by contract, the Army utilizes several hundred military 
personnel in the operation of the Alaska Communications System. 


REASSIGNMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON OFFICERS 


(The following statement is in response to the request of Mr. 
Sheppard on p. 592 of vol. IV of the hearings:) 


REASSIGNMENT OF MILITARY OFFICERS PREVIOUSLY PROVIDING LIAISON SERVICES 
TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


As of January 1, 1960, the number of military officers providing liaison service 
for the offices of individual Senators and Representatives was reduced by 15. 
Of this total, seven now have the primary duty of preparing responses to con- 
gressional inquiries, one has been given other legislation and liaison duties, and 
seven have been reassigned by their military departments to duties other than 
legislation and liaison. 


QvEstions AND ANswers THERETO, SUBMITTED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
Keira Tomson in Previous VoLtuMES 


(Following are questions asked by Mr. Thomson of General White, 
the answers to which were supplied later for inclusion at this point :) 


MISSILE WINGS AND DIVISIONS INCLUDING BOMBER SQUADRONS 


Mr. THomson. General White, please include for the record the number of 
missile wings and the number of missile divisions under present planning that 
will include bomber squadrons within the command, and the number that will 
not. 

ANSWER. Within the present program, which extends through fiscal year 1964, 
there are no missile units which contain bomber squadrons. The missile organ- 
izations without bomber squadrons are: three wings and one division. The 
three missile wings contained in the present program are: (1) The 706th 
Strategic Missile Wing with three SM—65 (ATLAS) squadrons located at Francis 
E. Warren AFB, Wyo.; (2) the 703d Strategic Missile Wing with two SM-68 
(TITAN) squadrons located at Lowry AFB, Colo.; (3) the 702d Strategic 
Missile Wing located at Presque Isle AFB, Maine, and possessing SM-6% 
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(SNARK) missiles, which are air breathing rather than ballistic type missiles, 
Thirteenth Air Division at Francis E. Warren AFB supervises all missile units 
located at Francis E. Warren AFB and Lowry AFB. First Missile Division at 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif., is not included since its primary mission is that of 
training. 

Of the remaining 10 ATLAS and 12 TITAN squadrons which have been sited, 
all are individually dispersed near existing Air Force bases and are integrated 
into the manned bomber force at wing level. This procedure is being followed 
as an economy measure for both manpower and facilities without sacrificing 
operational capability. As the manned aircraft units are phased down, missile 
units at many bases may become predominant. However, this is not visualized 
as presenting a problem since the organizational structure and staff agencies 
are designed to control both missiles and manned aircraft regardless of which 
system is predominant. 


QUALIFICATION OF NONFLYER FOR WING COMMAND INCLUDING BOMBER 
SQUADRON 


Mr. THomson. General White, your statement that a nonflyer cannot command 
a wing that includes bomber squadrons intrigues me. This is the concept which 
I mentioned I was told of in the field, to wit, that “if you cannot fly them, you 
cannot command them.” Following this same concept, I then asked the peo- 
ple in the field whether or not General Norstad should be relieved, on the 
basis that he has had no adequate experience, if any, in ground action, and 
therefore was unfit to command ground troops? The unanimous opinion was 
“No”. I fail to make the differentiation. At what level do you make it? 

I wonder what has happened to the category that was described, when the 
Air Force and the Army were one, as, I believe, MOS 1530. What has hap- 
pened to the concept that a man is taught command and has a staff to advise 
him on the capabilities, use, etc., of the specialty weapons under his command 
and to assist in the training, etc., of such components? 

Does not your premise destroy the.whole philosophy of unified command, which 
I thought was the direction in which we were moving? 

ANSWER. The command of an Air Force unit wherein the primary mission is 
that of direct employment of a weapon system requires the services of the best 
qualified officer who is available and most familiar with specific Weapon systems. 

The best qualified in the case of our piloted weapon systems are pilots, since 
they have been required to participate in their employment. Title 10, section 
8577, United States Code, specifies that flying units shall be commanded by 
commissioned officers of the Air Force who have received aeronautical ratings 
as pilots of service aircraft. This provision of the law dates back to the early 
days when the Air Force was an integral part of the Army, and it has been 
during this interim period that tactical commanders were developed from the 
ranks of the pilot force. Consequently, we have capable and experienced com- 
manders on hand to command the piloted Weapons systems. 

Aside from the fact that the United States Code requires that manned air- 
craft units be commanded by properly trained pilots, there are other cogent 
reasons which demand that such be the case. Senior commanders in the Air 
Force must, in time of peace, plan and direct the training of our men and the 
perfection of the equipment which they use. Correct decisions in these vital 
matters can only be made by officers who know personally from experience 
what men and equipment can be expected to perform. Commanders above wing 
level must be fully conversant with employment of airpower if the Air Force 
is to provide the degree of national security expected of it. One of the sharpest 
criticisms of the German war effort was the failure to properly use available 
airpower because it was vested in the hands of ground officers who lacked 
understanding of its employment. At wing level and below, it is equally im- 
portant that the commander of a manned aircraft organization be a rated pilot. 
Here, day-to-day decisions must be made on training missions, weather condi- 
tions, and other associated matters which directly relate to the safety of the 
crew and preservation of expensive equipment. Also, the unit commander must 
be in the forefront in leading missions and must be able to speak from first- 
hand knowledge. 

On the other hand and in the interest of the career progression of highly quali- 
fied nonpilot officers who are in the missile program, it is Air Force policy # 
permit either rated or nonrated officers to command units wherein the primary 
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mission is Strictly identified with the missile program and provided they exhibit 
the potential to command. As our missile inventory increases, so will command 
opportunities for nonrated officers increase. 

Because of these reasons, the wing commander of a mixed bomber missile 
force must be familiar with both systems to the extent of direct experience with 
each capability. 


PROFICIENCY OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. THomson. I was further told that it was necessary for each Air Force of- 
ficer to become proficient in everything the Air Force does, in tact, to go to all 
the various schools. As you may kuow, I was an infantry othcer. In that 
capacity, | had occasion to command artillery, signal corps, engineers, oranance, 
and various other branches of the service; yes, even including in a sense, on one 
or two different occasions, Air Force. Had I been required to take the time to go 
to Artillery School at Fort Sill, Signal Corps School at Fort Moumouth, Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir, and so on down the line, I would have never had any 
time to go overseas and fight. 

Is it the concept of the Air Force that each flying officer of the Air Force 
must attend all of the various schools, from the missiles ou arounu * 

Again, may I point out that I was taught the business called command, and 
I think it is about time we get back to that pnilosophy. 

ANSWER. It is Air Force policy that our officer inventory must, at all times, 
include broadly experienced officers who are qualified for senior command and 
managerial positions, as well as technically competent specialized officers. E.rly 
in their careers, all officers specialize in a particular field in order to provide a 
sound foundation for further career progression. As officers increase in grade 
and experience, some may be continued as specialists while others are broadened 
in related areas, depending upon their qualitications and Air Force requireme..ts. 
To achieve this, they are selected to attend only those courses of instruction 
which basically contribute to their effectiveness and utilization in support of the 
Air Force’s mission. It is the Air Force belief that the more commanders and 
staff officers know about their jobs, the greater is their effectiveness and, hence, 
the greater are the dollar savings connected with the operations with which 
they are associated. 

“FLYING OF MISSILES 


Mr. THomson. Throughout our committee hearings last year, I heard the ex- 
pression “fly the bird’? with reference to ICBM’s. While I was being briefed at 
various missile installations during the recess, and by contractors, the same ex- 
pression was repeatedly used. 

Now I am going to ask you the same questions I asked them: 

“Why don’t you say shoot it, instead of fly it?” 

“Tf ‘fly’ is the correct expression, who is going to get on it and fly it 5,500 
miles and ride it right on in to target with X megatons of destruction?” 

To me, an ICBM missile is simply long-range artillery, with the gun position 
in this country and a range of 5,500 or more miles to possible targets. It has 
a barrel X miles long, which is the few seconds and few miles through which 
you can give it guidance. After that, like any other artillery round, it is “on 
its way and there’s nothing you can do about it,” as we used to say. That is 
why we ¢all it a ballistic missile. What is wrong with this analogy? 

ANSWER. The Congressman is correct that there is no human pilot aboard an 
ICBM and in questioning using the expression “fly” in referring to ballistic 
missiles. This expression of “fly” or “fly the bird” has evolved over a long 
period of time and is a natural outgrowth of our experience which emphasizes 
the basic difference between a powered ballistic missile and an artillery shell. 
While it is true that a comparison can be made between the missile’s powered 
flight and a projectile’s movement through a gun barrel, there are still many 
fundamental and basic differences. A missile during powered flight undergoes 
varied and continuously changing dynamic flight conditions that are controlled 
after launch. These conditions are not encountered in the barrel of an artillery 
piece by an artillery round. The Air Force from its beginning has dealt with 
the control of these dynamic forces encountered by vehicles moving through 
aerospace. The dynamic control of roll, pitch, and yaw, whether manually ac- 
complished by a human being, by an autopilot under the intelligent control of a 
human being, or accomplished by an autopilot under the control of an electronic 
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computer are all equivalent. They vary only in the amount of time and the con- 
trol levels of energy to balance the varying dynamic forces. The propulsion and 
guidance phase of a ballistic missile trajectory to the point of burnout is prob- 
ably most analogous to the positioning of a bomber, and its bomb, at the point 
of bomb release for effective delivery of a destructive weapon upon a selected 
target. 

In summary a ballistic missile, unlike an artillery round, is “guided” in 
powered flight and not “aimed.” 


BRIEFINGS AT AFBMD 


Mr. THomMson. When I was at BMC, I was told that they were required to brief 
approximately 11,000 persons per month. It was apparent to me that this was 
interfering with the accomplishment of their other missions. Cannot the number 
of persons to be briefed be cut down, or other action taken? 

ANSWER. The Air Force Ballistic Missile Division (AFBMD) at Inglewood, 
Calif. does have a requirement to brief an extraordinary number of people or 
groups of people every month. Visitor control records show a total of 180,787 
visitors to AFBMD during calendar year 1959. This is an average of 10,84 
visitors per month. As part of the briefing activity, AF BMD, Air Force Ballistie¢ 
Missile Center, Space Technology Laboratories, SAC-MIKE and the Air Univer- 
sity gave formal briefings to 40,267 people, an average of 3,278 per month. 
Headquarters USAF as well as Headquarters Air Research and Development 
Command, and AFBMD have made numerous efforts to cut this briefing require 
ment down, and cause the least impact possible on the accomplishment of their 
primary mission. It must be remembered however, that the very newness of bal- 
listic missiles requires that a tremendous number of people in all walks of life 
must not only be oriented but educated in order to understand these new weapons 
systems. Therefore, although it is not written in the charter, AF BMD has what 
one might call a secondary mission of orientation and education. Persons or 
groups of persons briefed, range from the highest civilian level of the Govern- 
ment to education and orientation of staff officers from all the major Air Force 
headquarters as well as other military services and special governmental groups, 
This is a continuing problem and the Air Force is doing its best to meet both the 
primary mission requirement of AFBMD as well as the educational requirement 
placed upon them. 


RATIO OF FLYERS TO PLANES 


Mr. THomMson. You have previously indicated that you had 53,000 fliers in 
1957, would have 52,000 by the end of fiscal year 1960, 51,700 by the end of 
fiscal vear 1961, and 49,000 programed for fiscal vear 1962. At the same time, 
you indicated that vou will only have 14.000 planes in fiscal vear 1961. How 
do you justify a ratio of fliers to planes of 52,000 to 14,000? 

ANSWER. The number of fliers is related not only to the number of aircraft 
in the inventory but to several other factors, therefore, efforts to make a direct 
correlation between rated officers and number of aircraft can be misleading. 
Many aircraft require at least two pilots, and the Air Force mission normally 
requires more than one crew for each assigned aircraft as is the ense for main- 
tenance of strategic and defense alert postures. The same is true for the onera- 
tion of the Military Air Transport Service where it is also necessary to operate 
around the clock. It is also important to consider the training mission where 
instructors are related to the number of students rather than aircraft. 

It should also be noted that the requirement for rated officers ineludes many 
other functions such as command, staff. and technical responsibilities where 4 
hackground of flying is essential. The number of officers filling such positions 
is not directly related to the number of aircraft in the inventory. 

Of the 14.000 aircraft, about 6.900 require navigators and observers. Again, 
the factors such as crew to aircraft ratios, alert requirements, and training of 
students come into play. The change from one tvpe of aircraft to another also 
has an imoprtant effect. For example, the B-52 requires three navirator-ob- 
servers as comnared to only one for the B47. Tnerenses in B—5?'s versns de- 
creases in B-47’s generate an immediate additional requirement for navigator: 
observers. 
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REDUCTION OF FLYING OFFICERS 


Mr. THOMSON. You Inention that you are in the process of reducing the Air 
Force inventory of flying officers by over 2,000. This is approximately the same 
information as furnished by Secretary of Defense Gates, at page 165 of this 
year’s printed hearings, with a further breakdown that of these, approximately 
1,850 are pilots and 250 are navigator-observers. Why cannot there be a more 
substantial reduction, in view of the above ratio of fliers to planes? 

ANSWER. The actual ratio of flyers to aircraft in the USAF inventory is not 
a constant factor. In 1957 when the Air Force was building toward the 137 
wing objective, our rated training schedule was geared for higher production. 
With force structure reductions and the change in philosophy concerning the 
size of the Air Force, there is an inevitable lag between requirement and inven 
tory. The ratio of flyers to planes is variable, depending upon : 

1. Type aircraft in the inventory—some aircraft (B-52) normally have three 
pilots per mission. 

2. Crew ratios per aircraft—average 1.6 per aircraft. 

3. Pipelines, schools, transfers, ete., all increase the ratio. 

4. Should the Strategic Air Command commence airborne alert activity, the 
1.6 crew ratio would increase considerably (figure Classified ). 

The Air Force inventory of rated personnel is phased down in an orderly 
manner through fiscal year 1965. There is no plan whereby substantially larger 
numbers of rated officers are to be relieved from flying status. It is impossible 
to administer high morale or make the service career attractive to younger 
officers by wholesale reductions in income. It is possible that the Air Force will 
come up With plans for even greater dollar savings, but personnel implications, 
such as the procurement of quality officer personnel, retention of those younger 
officers we need, and the morale of the officer corps must also be given due con- 
sideration if we are to get the most out of our officers. 


AGE LIMITATION ON FLIERS 


Mr. TuHomMson. What, if any, are the limitations on flying by reason of age? 

ANSWER. In 1956 the Surgeon General's Office conducted a study to develop 
yardsticks for measuring aging in terms of symptoms which adversely affect 
job performance. It was pointed out at that time that the problem is complicated 
by the facet that chronological and physiological ages are entirely separate 
entities and vary considerably in many individuals. This makes the establish- 
ment of standards based on age very difficult. It was generally concluded that, 
for planning purposes, the rated officer would be eligible to perform cockpit 
duties through age 50. This figure applies to “cockpit” positions in contradis- 
tinction to command, operational, and technical positions. It should be empha- 
sized that this maximum figure is not intended to indicate the mandatory ages 
for cessation of flying but is intended for use as a planning factor only. It should 
be noted that each rated officer is given a rigid annual physical examination to 
determine his capability to continue in an active flying role. 


Cost or Proricrency FLYING 


Mr. THomson. IT note that you have detailed for the record the cost of 
proficiency flight pay, by rank. This totals almost $170 million for fiscal year 
1961. Please expand this so as to show all other costs, such as flying the plane— 
including, but not limited to, fuel, depreciation, operation and maintenance, etc. ; 
and to include the cost of additional ground support required. 

ANSWER. Proper response to this question first is dependent upon a clarifica- 
tion of terms. This is required because the cited amount of $170 million has a 
much greater scope than would be inferred normally from the phrase “pro 
ficiency flight pay.’ As used in congressional hearings for the past several 
years, the connotation of the term “proficiency flying” is limited to “flying per- 
formed under competent orders by rated personnel primarily to maintain basic 
flving skills while serving in assignments where such skills would normally not 
be maintained in the performance of assigned duties.” (This has been recorded 
formally in the Department of Defense Directive No. 1340.4 of May 29, 1959.) 

On the besis of dollar magnitude. it is clear that the question refers to the 
fisea) vear 1961 budget estimate for the “Military personnel” annronriation in 
which there is the item of $169.9 million under the heading “Incentive pay, crew 
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members (Public Law 351, Sist Cong., see. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 
S4th Cong.).” This item, however, covers flight pay for all officer personnel in 
the Air Force who are expected to be on flying status. This number totals 
72,901 officers. Of this total. 50,745 are rated pilots and 18,282 are rated naviga- 
tors. The remainder consists of officers in flying training, flight surgeons, and 
other officers filling various specialized flying positions. With respect to 
proficiency flying, there are approximately 14,450 pilots on flying status for 
whom aircraft flying hours must be programed solely to satisfy prescribed 
minimum annual flying hour requirements for maintenance of flying skills. 
This time, however, is largely used for support of the overall Air Force mission 
in addition to the maintenance of the rated officers’ skills. For example, per- 
sonnel in the proficiency category perform such support flying as transportation 
of equipment and personnel in unit exercise, unscheduled movement of critical 
aircraft parts, target simulation for intercept training, movement of emergency 
field maintenance teams, weather observation, and others. In actual practice, 
at least 50 percent of the flying devoted to keeping the individual’s skill current 
also accomplishes the support roles cited above. 

Hence, the flying performed by the equivalent of approximately 7,200 pilots 
literally falls into the “proficiency flying’ category as defined in the first 
paragraph above. The estimated incentive flying pay applicable to this number 
of pilots amounts to approximately $17 million, and aircraft support costs in the 
“Operation and maintenance” and “Research development, test, and evaluation” 
appropriations will aggregate approximately $21.3 million for proficiency flying. 


COST PER FLYING HOUR OF ATRCRAFT 


Mr. THomson. I was advised that the cost is almost $120 per hour to fly 
even a C47. Please show the per hour flying cost for the various types of 
planes included in your inventory. 

ANSWER: 


Average costs per flying hour for USAF aircraft (see note) 








Aircraft type | Cost per fly- Aircraft type Cost per fly- 
| ing hour | ing hour 
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ee <3 78 L-26 : 4 ae 52 
H-21 aoe 137 || L-27...- pee ie 27 
C-97 368 || SA-16 ‘ 98 





Notre,—These factors represent Air Force-wide (excluding airlift services, Air Force 
industrial fund) average costs of aircraft fuel and oil, identifiable depot, field and organt- 
zational maintenance expenses (including pay of civilian personnel) incurred either in 
the “Operation and maintenance” or the “Research, development, test, and evaluation 
appropriations, as well as expendable parts financed in the “Procurement” appropria- 
tions. The factors also include pay of military personnel (chargeable to the “Military 
personnel” appropriation) on the basis of man-hours expended in field and organizational 
aircraft maintenance. These costs exclude costs associated with replenishment of stocks 
of nonexpendable aircraft and engine spares and spare parts which are financed in the 
“Procurement” appropriations in relation to Air Force-wide stock level and_ pipeline 
requirements. Due to the lower priority assigned to other than tactical/tactical-support 
type aircraft the costs per flying-hour pertaining to such aircraft reflect restraints imposed 
as a result of limited dollar and manpower resources, Only minimum essential denot level 
maintenance necessary to keep the aircraft airworthy—but not in first-class condition—is 
encompassed in the factors for the lower priority-type aircraft. 
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PROFICIENCY FLYING FOR DETAILS TO SPECIALIZED FIELDS 


Mr. THomson. Why should a man who is detailed to a specialized field, as 
in missiles, keep up flying proficiency ? 

ANSWER. It is the policy of the Air Force that rated officers must maintain 
their aeronautical skills throughout their Air Force careers. They should also 
obtain as much experience and knowledge as possible in other activities. Rated 
personnel are encouraged to seek and perform periodic tours of duty in nonrated 
specialties in order to gain the experience and knowledge of these functions, to 
benefit the functional area concerned, and to assure the individual that such pe- 
riodic assignments will complement rather than depreciate his potential value 
to the Air Force. At the same time, to allow the individual’s flying skill to 
deteriorate would be dissipating an expensively acquired resource. By main- 
taining the individual’s flying skill, the Air Force retains assignment flexibility 
as well as career attractiveness. 


RATE OF OUTPUT OF PILOTS 


Mr. THomson. I have repeatedly indicated that I thought that on the basis 
of a possible quasi-contractual relationship, or moral commitment, we should 
continue to give flight pay without allowing the expenditure for what I have 
referred to as “recreational flying,’ as to furnishing the airplane, ete. We could 
then equalize the proficiency pay. 

In view of your requirement for fliers to fly only 14,000 airplanes, what is 
the present rate at which you are turning out fliers? 

What is the expected duration for Which.they will be capable of flying com- 
bat-type aircraft? 

In view of this and the fact that the Reserve forces furnish you with a backup 
or replacement in number of pilots, how do you justify your present rate of out- 
put? 

Answer. The Air Force produced 2,325 pilots and 1,507 navigators in fiscal 
year 1959. Pilot and navigator production for fiscal year 1960 is programed 
at 2,243 and 1,700, respectively. When compared to the production of 5,333 
pilots and 2,625 navigators in fiscal year 1957, it is evident that training has 
been kept in line with changing requirements for rated officers. Also, in fiscal 
year 1961 the pilot training rate will be reduced further. 

Both pilot and navigator training rates are based upon providing a mini- 
mum input of young officers to meet future Air Force needs. Based on optimistic 
retention factors and normal losses due to death, suspensions from flying status, 
and other associated causes, about 580 of each 1,000 rated officers trained will 
remain in the active inventory after 5 years. 

Officers who continue on a career basis are considered capable of flying com- 
bat-type aircraft for 22 years, and can continue in transport types for another 
oD years. 

Rated officers on flying status in the Reserve forces will be brought into the 
active establishment upon declaration of an emergency. These rated officers are 
primarily in flying units and are engaged in peacetime training for their war- 
time missions which must be performed immediately in an emergency. Rated 
officers on active duty are programed as the personnel resource to fill the addi- 
tional flying jobs needed in the active duty units under emergency circum- 
stances. Except for those few rated officers in command Reserve training pro- 
grams with specific wartime missions, individual Reserve replacements would 
he used only if time permitted them to be given fairly extensive refresher train- 
ing. Consequently, only rated officers with specific mission requirements are 
maintained on flying status in the Reserve. 


NUMBER OF PILOTS AT VARIOUS AGES 
Mr. THomson. How many total pilots, active duty and Reserve status in all 


categories, and Air National Guard, do you have available to you under the age 
of45? Under the age of 40? Under the age of 30? 


Rae area rs: A rs ts 
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ANSWER: 
Active force. pilots on flying status (as of June 30, 1959) 
Age } Pilots Cumulative | 
total 
29 years and under ; 17, 583 17, 5& 
30 to 39 years 95, 805 43, 3% | 
40 to 44 years : 9, 403 52,791 | 


Air Force Reserve (as of Mar. 31, 1959)! 


Ag Pilots | Cumulative 
total 
Active: ? | 
29 years and under 554 554 
30 to 39 years 1, 662 2, 2¢ 
40 to 44 years 422 2, 638 


Nonactive 
29 years and under : 10, 685 


10, 635 
30 to 39 years 20, 646 31, 2 
40 to 44 years_. 6, 283 37, 564 


Latest information available 


2 Active pilots, participating as pilots and considered proficient. 
3\ot currently proficient and would not be considered for mobilization use as pilots without extensive 
refresher training. 


Air National Guard (as of June 80, 1959) 


Age ! Pilots } Cumulative 

] total 
21 to 30 1, 881 1, 881 
31 to 40_-. 1, 489 3, 370 
41 to 45_____- - ; . 255 | 3, 625 


1 Air National Guard data tabulated only in these age groupings. 


ELEMENTS INCLUDED IN ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION WITH RESPECT 
TO INTELLIGENCE PARAGRAPH OF A WAR PLAN 


Mr. Tromson. I note you served, General White, for a period of time begin- 
ning in 1944 as Assistant Chief of Staff of the Air Force for intelligence. What 
are the elements that go into an estimate of the situation as far as the intelli- 
gence paragraph is concerned ? 

ANSWER. The intelligence upon which the usual paragraphs of any war plat 
are based has long had a standard character; there has been no change in 
many years in the methods used for analyzing and formulating the basic in- 
telligence estimates from which these paragraphs are derived. Historical 
trends, state of the art, identified doctrinal concepts, requirements, current 
capabilities, and hard evidence remain the prime factors. 

Careful analysis of these factors often allows some measure of useful assess 
ment of what an enemy might do, shaded, of course, by many diverse consid- 
erations such as the developing world situation and changing relative balances 
of military power. 

Such assessments lead to a statement of probable future positions, possible 
enemy weapon programing and courses of action. In this process of moving 
from the relatively well known present, to the relatively unknown future, the 
estimates arrived at must be consistent with the known facts and must clearly 
indicate which is which, if the estimate is to be usable for planning or mili- 
tary decision taking. 

In summary, war and defense planning primarily must be based upon both 
current and probable future enemy capabilities. sut there is a place for es 
timates of the future in the sense of probable enemy programing and courses 
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of action. Successful planning requires judicious use of all pertinent intelli- 
gence analyses, evaluations, and estimates. 


| CLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION 


nulative Mr. THomMpson. Why do you classify material in the second full paragraph 
otal uppearing on page 5 of your statement? 
ANSWER. The total number of bombers, tankers, and especially the number 


17,63| on 15-minute alert is classified information which has not been released. In 
43,38) the past, overall figures on aircraft have been released but not specific numbers, 


92, 7 by type, on alert. It would not be desirable for a potential enemy to have this 
—j information. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Why is the material appearing at the top of page 6 classified 

as secret? Is this not downgrading our capabilties ? 

Answer. Under current security policy only general indications of the accu- 
1ulative racy of the ATLAS can be released in unclassified form—as, for example, Presi- 
_ lent Hisenhower’s state of the Union message in which the statement was made 

} that a number of ATLAS missiles have achieved an average CEP of less than 

s 2 miles. 
foe General White has testified (p. 351) that he believes the accuracy of the 
2, 63 ATLAS should be declassified for two reasons: **(1) I think it does have a deter- 
10, ¢8 rent effect, and (2) I have the impression that people in this country are some- 
31. I what perturbed about our capabilities, and I think it would be very good for 
37, 564 the public to know what actually is the status in that respect.” 
INFORMATION OF LUNAR PROBE PLANNED FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 
xtensive | 

Mr. Tromson. At BMD, I got the impression that our lunar probe planned 

for Thanksgiving was classified. As I came into Washington on the day before 
Thanksgiving, it was on all the radio stations. Why did we give out this in- 

a formation? 
ulative \t the outset, should not the press have been given, if they were to be given 
ital anything at all, the understanding that the test was for a series of objectives, 
a and your true estimate of our chances of success for achieving all of the objec- 
1,8 | tives? Would the doing of this not have prevented Americans and the free world 
oa from erroneously getting the impression that our test was a failure when in fact 

; itwasa success? 


ANSWER. Information concerning the lunar probes was not released by the 
Air Force. This program is under the cognizance of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and it was that agency which released the informa- 
PECT tion on the probes. 

Mr. Tomson. At BMD, I was told that the lunar probe vehicle was an ATLAS 

with a THOR on top and an ABLE on top of that, making it a 814-stage vehicle. 

egin- 1 was further told that if the THOR took off from the ATLAS and functioned 
What properly, it would be a success, and that if it achieved all of its objectives, which 
Was highly improbable, we would have a satellite around the moon which would 


any be really something. Is this true or not true? 

plan | _ Answer. The vehicle launched was an ATLAS-ABLE IV. There was no 

ve in THOR booster involved, There are THOR-ABLE vehicles and Al LAS-ABLE 

co vehicles but no combination ATLAS-THOR-ABLE vehicles. The ATLAS-ABLE 

vrical | Was a lunar orbital test and is part of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

rrent | ministration program. Since it is their program, any statement regarding the 
probability of success would be appropriate for release by that agency. 

seas _ Mr. THomson. If this is the fact, was any investigation made to determine 

mE if anyone in the Air Force downgraded the test? If so, what was the result of 

inces the check? Why did not the Air Force issue a strong and positive statement to 
set this straight? After the test, I read in all the press that the ATLAS had 

sible failed. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the ATLAS functioned perfectly 

til again? 

‘e ANSwerR. The ATILAS booster functioned satisfactorily. It was determined 

r ‘ly that the fiberglass shield around the payload came off in an early phase of flight 

a and caused premature payload separation. Since the ATLAS booster functioned 

mili- satisfactorily there was no need for an investigation to determine if anyone in 
the Air Force had downgraded the test. 

both The Air Force did not issue any statement regarding this test because the 

res | testis part of a NASA program supported by the Air Force under a formal order 


Ir'ses 
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from that agency. NASA is responsible for all press releases involving its 
programs. 

Mr. THomMsSON. I was further led to believe, later, that not only did the THOR 
function properly, and that the ABLE took off from the THOR, but that some 
time after that something went wrong. Why was this not brought forcefully 
to the attention of the public as a successful test? 

ANSWER. The ATLAS booster (THOR booster not involved) did function prop- 
erly; however, the exact cause of malfunction of the ABLE stage was not 
determined for some time—not soon enough for a timely press release to have 
been made by NASA. 


VIP Hovsine 


Mr. THomson. At various bases which I have visited, so-called “VIP housing’ 
has been constructed or is being arranged. As I understand it, funds for this 
housing are solicited from civilian people in the area. 

What is the requirement for this, and how do you justify it? 

ANSWER. The DAF has not established and does not contemplate the establish- 
ment of a facility requirement to provide housing for very important personnel 
(VIP) at military installations. Normally, such dignitaries are accommodated 
in senior officer’s quarters constructed in accordance with established Depart- 
ment of Defense fiscal and space criteria. However, for the reasons outlined 
in the next paragraph the existnce of VIP housing varies widely at Air Force 
installations. 

Almost all military bases must provide accommodations to transient person- 
nel—visiting officers, enlisted men, and Civilians. Building resources available 
for this purpose are in the name of dormitories or bachelor officer type construc- 
tion. These are built at appropriated fund expense, but such funds do not 
provide for furnishing items of service in the degree of comfort, convenience, 
and hospitality commonly extended to the public by hotels or motels. A portion 
of transient traffic consists of personnel of general officer rank, DOD civilians 
of comparable salary level, and other visiting dignitaries. The Air Force en- 
deavors to equip a portion of those visiting officers quarters on a scale completely 
satisfactory to such guests. This requires use of nonappropriated funds. Some 
communities adjacent to our bases have voluntarily and without solicitation 
donated money to the bases for improvement purposes as a gesture of pride, 
respect, and community spirit. Such a donation is authorized under title X, 
U.S.C. 2601. In some instances this has enabled bases to provide better than 
average type of transient facilities for important visitors. 

It must be emphasized that active solicitation of funds by Air Force repre- 
sentatives is specifically prohibited by Air Force regulations. 


EFFECT OF SAGE, BMEWS, ETC., ON NEED FOR RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFI 


Mr. THoMson. With the advent of the SAGE system, BMEWS, and improved 
radar, ete., what has been the effect upon the requirement for reconnaissance 
aircraft within the continental limits? 

ANSWER. Assuming that Mr. Thomson means airborne early warning and 
control aircraft, the advent of SAGE, BMEWS, and improved radars has no 
effect on that requirement. A.E.W. & C. is a coastal extension of the continental 
control and warning system. As such, incoming targets from seaward are 
detected long before they reach the land mass. By this means, the entire air 
defense system is alerted and tactical action taken at the maximum possible 
distance from the populated areas. The A.E.W. & C. effort must be responsive to 
the SAGE system and to the radars located on the coast since it provides long- 
range information. It has no direct connection with the BMEWS. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENT IN BOMBERS 


Mr. THomson. On page 886 of the transcript, you state that there is a point 
below which it would not be wise to go on bombers. Please state that point. 
ANSWER. The ratio of numbers and predominance of roles between ICBM’s 
and bombers is now in the process of change, and will continue in that direction 
for some time. Because of the ever-changing threat and unforeseen techno- 
logical breakthroughs in new weapon systems, we are unable to specify au 
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exact point below which it would be unwise to go on bombers. However, 
manned bombers should be retained in numbers considered necessary for the 
bombers to carry out their unique role in the overall deterrent posture of the 
U.S. forces, the minimum number being contingent upon the nature and poten- 
tial of the threat at the time. 


POLARIS MISSILES 


Mr. THOMSON. If you do not add POLARIS missiles to our number of ICBM’s 
why not? 

ANSWER. Strategic forces described were in the context of systems being 
developed and procured by the Air Force. For that reason the POLARIS was 
not included. 

TURNOVER OF EDUCATED MISSILEMEN 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Sharp, at pages 5, 6, and 7 of your statement, you discuss 
personnel, Although personnel is slated to go down, costs are anticipated to go 
up. You mention retention problems, particularly in the higher skills, as a 
major factor. Are not our educated missilemen involved in one of the highest 
skills, and does not the turnover of these constitute a major problem? 

ANSWER. The retention of highly skilled airmen is improving each year. For 
example, the first term reenlistment rates in the electronics and other technical 
occupational groups have improved from 9 and 13 percent in fiscal year 1955 
to 387 and 36 percent, respectively in fiscal year 1959. There are three major 
programs in operation which materially assist in closing the gap between actual 
reenlistments and optimum objectives. (1) The proficiency pay program which 
will increase from $1,000 skilled airmen drawing this pay as of November 30, 
1959, to about 51,000 who will receive it by June 30, 1960. By end fiscal year 
1961 over 77,000 airmen are programed to receive proficiency pay. (2) Increas- 
ing promotions to the new grades of senior master sergeant (E-8) and chief 
master sergeant (E-9) provide further motivation for retaining quality tech- 
nical personnel in adequate numbers. (38) Controlled promotions by skill. This 
program allocates the majority of the Air Force promotions to the technical 
skills. Also, in this connection, the distribution of authorized grades through- 
out the Air Force is guided by placing the higher grades into the more technical 
and difficult jobs. 


RETENTION RATE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tromson. As a result of a question asked on my visit to Vandenberg Air- 
base last fall, I was advised that your retention rate there had been only 250 out 
of 438 eligibles, or less than 58 percent. Is this not alarmingly low, and if so, 
what is being done about it? 

ANSWER. The retention rate mentioned is the Air Force reenlistment rate at 
Vandenberg AFB. The 58 percent cited is 4 percent higher than the Air Force- 
wide programed reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1960. 

The reenlistment experience reported from Vandenberg AFB compares favor- 
ably with the USAF program for fiscal year 1960. Reenlistment rates should 
be considered in two parts, career rate and the first term rate: 


Vandenberg | USAF fiscal 


Type airmen AFB | year 1960 
program 
Career : 5 : 87.9 86. & 
Ist term 38. 7 33. 4 
Overall._- 57. 5 


Since fiscal year 1958 the retention of enlisted personnel has constantly im- 
proved for both career and first-term airmen. So much so, that the Air Force 
can now be much more selective in administering its reenlistment program. In 
many areas reenlistments will be curtailed. However, in the electronic skills 
reenlistments remain short of desired objectives. To improve reenlistment capa- 
bility in the technical areas, the following actions are underway: 

1. The bulk of proficiency pay is being allocated to these skills where retention 
is the lowest. The P-2 rating (S60 per month) will be introduced shortly. 
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Promotion quotas are being controlled in recognition of the low retention, 
particularly in electronics. 

3. The recently authorized grades of chief master sergeant (E-9) and senior 
master sergeant are being channeled into these skills. 

In addition, an interservice working group, chaired by the Air Force, has 
recently forwarded a study to OSD. It is hoped that this study will be the basis 
for legislation to secure incentive pay for personnel assigned to remote and 
isolated duty stations. This should improve retention among electronics per- 
sonnel, many of whom are serving in remote locations. 


ADVANCEMENT FOR NONFLYERS 


Mr. TuHomson. As I mentioned, I have had several people who had substantial 
scientific skill or other skills and on whom we have spent substantial sums, tell 
me that they made the decision not to stay in the Air Force because of the domi- 
nation by those who fly and the limitation upon advancement for the nonflyer. 
This is of great concern to me. I think that we must look forward to unifying 
the services. I was led to believe last year in off-the-record discussions during 
our hearings that steps were being taken in this direction and that at least the 
Air Force and the Army were getting very close together. 

If it is a fact, as I think it is, that at least until your present intervention, 
the Air Force, dominated as it is, and understandably so, by the contingent 
which flies, were to have gone to this configuration which I have mentioned for 
the purpose of giving preferred advancement opportunities to rated officers, 
would it not be working a hardship upon Army personnel to place them into 
such a situation by integration of the two services 

ANSWER. Since the Air Force mission, until recently, has been concerned pre- 
dominantly with the employment of manned weapons systems, Command oppor- 
tunities for nonrated officers admittedly have been restricted primarily to support 
activities. However, this has not precluded their advancement to highly respon- 
sible managerial positions within the Air Force. 

Promotion opportunities up through the grade of colonel pose no barrier for 
nonrated officers to progress along with rated officers as reflected in the past 5 
years’ statistics : 


Perce it of eligible 


Grade “ 

Rated Nonrated 
Lieutenant colonel to colonel . 6. 54 5. 26 
Major to lieuterant colonel < 7.16 . 72 
Captain to major 8. 96 8. 96 


Promotion opportunity to the grade of brigadier general is extremely limited, 
as an average of only 1.82 percent of the total eligible colonels have been selected 
during the last 5 years. 

It is estimated that 2 percent of the eligible rated colonels and 1 percent of 
the eligible nonrated colonels have been promoted to brigadier general for the 
corresponding period. (Complete statistical information is not available.) 

The ability and leadership needed for a single service concept would eall for 
many officers in high positions who are experts in their particular field of opera- 
tion. Such fields as research and development, missiles, electronics, engineer- 
ing, logistics, etc., offer unlimited opportunities for outstanding officers to prog- 
ress. No advancement opportunities for flying officers are envisioned in such an 
integrated service that would not be shared by equally qualified nonflying officers. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 1957-61 


Mr. THOMSON. Please give, for the last 5 years, research and development 
figures on a comparable basis. 

ANSWER. The research and development program for the past 5 years on a 
comparable basis, excluding space system programs, is as follows: 


Fiscal year: in millions 
i aisk soeies nonudute tt aah uae aE a tama BoB. 2 
SID ac nencnnse nm ecvis neve ssenst ith Shidldhndiucch bdas-AuMldh ton did, ica 

SID xsi acces saccsps ia stiod sip cil Seen tage alain ce cgi site essai ea aabilisaain 2, 624. 8 
BE isiaa i hecincengeate dabei asain shaiknd Obi wasnt satlcintS bantam anh tale 2, 288. 4 


These amounts include research and development programs provided under 
the development, test, and evaluation programs of the procurement appropria- 
tions, as well as the entire research, development, test, and evaluation appropria- 
tion. 

TRAINING SITES FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. THOMSON. General Wilson, Chief of the Air National Guard, advised us 
at a meeting in Casper, Wyo., in December 1959, that the Air National Guard 
would only have a requirement for three training sites throughout the entire 
country by next year. 

Why cannot we go to these three sites at once, if there are savings to be 
obtained by such action? 

ANSWER. The number of training sites required for the Air National Guard 
is dependent upon the schedule by which the guard is converted to fighters 
equipped with an atomic capability. As this occurs, the current number of 
training sites will be reduced, primarily due to the lack of appropriate ranges. 

Originally, nine field training sites were programed in 1952. The number 
of sites currently operative is seven. Further reduction in the number of train- 
ing sites is contingent upon the continued receipt by the Air Guard of modern 
Century series aircraft with an atomic capable fire control weapons system. 
As these weapons systems are phased into the guard, training sites that cannot 
accommodate these systems will be eliminated. 


(Mr. Thomson also asked the following questions. The replies 
contain classified information which has been furnished the com- 
mittee :) 


Mr. THomson. Again, I want to emphasize that I hope that by the time the 
research and development people come back here, they will have gone into this 
evaluation (ATLAS/TITAN) very carefully. I sincerely hope that no one will 
feel compulsion, by reason of previous decisions, to either start TITAN or to 
continue it to present date. May I point out that last year I felt that we should 
continue with the TITAN effort, and so voted. Thereby I joined the group to 
which I refer. I think the decision was right then in light of the then test re- 
suits. I do, though, believe that this must be the subject of continuing evalua- 
tion, due to changed factors. 

In view of the recent successes of ATLAS and the repeated failures of 
TITAN, the time element, the lack of need for TITAN now, the demands on 
us for other programs, the scientific waste, ete., I certainly feel that I must re- 
evaluate my position, and I think it calls for continuing reevaluation. If we 
are going to continue to take half-steps, so to speak in getting things for which 
we do not have a requirment, either militarily or in space, it seems to me that 
We are restricting our ability to take full strides which will keep us way out in 
front as far as the space effort and ballistic missile program are concerned. 

Mr. THoMsON. Concerning your charts distributed to each member of the 
committee, I note that we will not get over our first uprated TITAN squadron 
until middle of 1963. My information is that we could get the first uprated 
ATLAS squadron in late calendar year 1962, a full 6 months earlier, and that 
this could be done without interfering with the present ATLAS program. 

Furthermore, ATLAS 100 PSI all-inertial squadrons could be filled in on target, 
or before, to replace the first six TITAN squadrons, and that these would be 
superior to the programed first six TITAN squadrons in that the missile would 
have all-inertial guidance instead of radio-inertial guidance. 


52246—60—pt. 5——-51 
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If this is the fact, would we not be getting superior weapons much faster, ang 
thereby improving our margin of safety as far as comparative deterrent posture 
is concerned ? 

If what I have stated is not the fact, please state in what respect it is not so. 


Mr. THomson. I was advised at Vandenberg that the time that elapsed be 
tween the opening of the doors and the time when the missile was “on its way,” 
in the sense that it had been given all the necessary guidance, etc., was 7 
minutes. To me, this meant that I had been misled a year ago as to the ad. 
vantages of hardening. If a site is soft for 27 minutes, is it not, for all prac 
tical purposes, a soft site instead of a hard site? 


Mr. THomMsoN. Since that time, I have been told that when certain improve 
ments are built into the missile, this time will be reduced from 27 minutes t 
5 minutes. I note that your first six TITAN squadrons are shown as all radio. 
inertial guidance. Will they all be soft for the 27-minute period? If not, what 
change has been made that shortens the time? 


Mr. Tuomson. If the first six TITAN squadrons are radio-inertial, what wil 
be the effect upon this as far as lessening the advantages of hardening? 


Mr. THomMson. How many planes do you program for fiscal year 1962? 


Mr. THomsoN. On page 8 of the statement, General White, you mention the 
Soviet as having 1,200 medium and heavy bombers. The fact is, is it not, that 
there is only a very small number of these that have the capacity to hit targets 
in the United States and return? 


Mr. THomMson. How many bombers, by category, did the Air Force estimate 
the Soviets would have now, as of last year, the year before, and so on back 
to 1950? 


Mr. THomson. How many bombers do the Soviets have which would be con- 
parable to our B-58? 


Mr. THomson. What is the advantage of the SKYBOLT over the HOUND 
DOG? 

What is the expense of developing the SKYBOLT? 

What is the requirement for it? 

Is this another instance of taking a half step and diverting our efforts from 
the full stride? 


Mr. TuHomson. At page 18 of your statement, General White, you indicate 
that we must be able to counter the threat of missiles launched from enemy 
bomber aircraft. How many long-range interceptor aircraft would be required 
for this purpose? 

What are the limitations on manned interceptor aircraft in this regard? 

Evaluate their effectiveness as compared to BOMARC. 

How many of the bombers which the Soviets have could be used for this 
function and still get back to the Soviet? 

How many bombers are they building which would have this capability? 


Mr. THomson. With the advent of NIKE and other ground-to-air missiles, 
what do you consider to be our requirements for pursuit aircraft for the next 
3 years, as per your program? 


Mr. THomson. What is your program for reconnaissance aircraft within the 
continental limits, for the next 3 years, and how do you justify it? 


Mr. THomson. Commencing with the F—100, please list the different types 
of pursuit aircraft which have been produced since then, including major modi 
fications, by date that they came into the inventory, indicating for each the 
cost of development, etc., and giving improved performance data for each craft. 


Mr. THomson. At page 982 of the transcript, you state that the Soviet is ahead 
in ICBM’s, over a given period. Realizing that the material will be off the 
record, please amplify this by stating numbers for each year through 1964. If 
your estimate varies from the National Intelligence Board estimate, please 
justify your deviation, stating with particularity on what specific informatio 
you base your estimate. 


Mr. THomson. I have always understood that whenever two people were t0 
gether, someone was in command. When I visited our operational sites a 
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Vandenberg, I was unable to determine the answer to the following question: 
Who is in command of the missile firing team? Under whose order can the 
missile be fired? What happens if all communications with SAC Headquarters, 
including alternate headquarters, go out, and all communications with com- 
mander, 15th Air Force, are knocked out? 


(Inquiries from Mr. Thomson for which replies will be found in a 
subsequent volume. ) 


Mr. Tuomson. Go back to the evaluation of the mix of TITAN and ATLAS— 
that is, the number of squadrons of each, if we were to discontinue TITAN as 
of now, couldn’t you figure out something else for this scientific team to work 
on and for this plant to produce, and then by renegotiation, make substantial 
savings of money? 


Mr. THOMSON. Would not bases, whether used for semimobile launch or a 
fixed launch, that would be available for use by early or mid-1961, have to be 
under construction now ? 

How many such bases are under construction? Where are they located? 
What is their state of completion? On what facts do you base your answer? 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS BY TILE SERVICES 


(The following information was supplied pursuant to request of 


Mr. Ford.) 


Steps TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY TO ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY IN CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


This statement describes some of the significant efforts made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army during calendar year 1959 to achieve greater economy an@ 
efficiency in its operations. The examples of management improvements listed 
herein are drawn largely from the nontactical, business-type activities of the 
Army. They include a few improvements in the administration of research and 
development activities but exclude achievements resulting from substantive 
research and development. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The basic objective of the Army management improvement program is to 
develop better, more efficient, and more economical ways of doing the Army’s 
work. The program is directed toward the maximum utilization of resources. 
This objective is achieved by improving organization, simplifying procedures, 
expediting operations, reducing costs, and better utilizing manpower, materials, 
and money. Management improvements do not just happen—they are systemati- 
cally planned and programed by nontactical Army commands throughout the 
world. Areas which need improvement are identified, objectives are established, 
specific projects are set up, and a continuing effort is made throughout the year 
to convert the plans into accomplishment. A review of the plans indicate a wide 
use of this systematic approach to obtain operational (nontactical) improve- 
ments. 

Management improvement is a responsibility of every operating head and 
supervisor. It is not a one-man job. One of the essentials of a successful man- 
agement improvement program is the building of a climate in which people are 
ever conscious of their responsibility to improve management. The Army con- 
tinually strives to build this climate, so that every person engaged in work pro- 
duction and its accompanying consumption of resources is aware of his respon- 
sibility to do a better management job. 

The greatest number of management improvements are made at the level of 
field commands, installations, and activities. This is to be expected because that 
level represents the point of actual operations where the great mass of the work 
is performed. Many improvements, however, are made at the staff level of the 
Heodansrters, Department of the Army. These are mainly in the nature of 
designing better systems, improving policies, issuing regulations, and providing 
technical guidance and staff assistance. 
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The Headquarters, Department of the Army staff agencies also perform an. 
other important, contributory action which the Army calls plowback. By the 
plowback procedure, Army staff agencies review the improvements related to 
their respective areas of responsibility, screen out those which have promise of 
wider applicability to command and installations other than the originating one 
and inform other commands and agencies of the potential in the improvement. 
In many cases, as a result of this plowback procedure, an improvement which 
may have originated at one installation, is installed by many installations. Thus, 
management improvements are given a chance to pyramid, their impact is multi- 
plied, and an ever increasing number benefit from the ingenuity of the originator, 

The management improvement program during calendar year 1959 demop. 
strates how the resources of many commands are being stretched as far as pos- 
sible to meet ever-rising operating costs. The installation of management im- 
provements helps the Army fulfill its missions within the limitations of available 
funds and other resources. The following paragraphs describe parts of the pro- 
gram and some of the improvements obtained during the year. The examples 
given herein are only a few of the improvements actually made throughout the 
world, 

WORK SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM 


The Army work simplification program continued to show excellent results 
during 1959. The basic purpose of the work simplification program is to train 
both military and civilian supervisors to analyze the way work is done so that 
they can find a better way of doing it. The program is designed to improve the 
ability of supervisors to police the efficiency of his own unit. During calendar 
year 1959 there were more than 300 installations with active training programs 
in work simplification. As a result of this instruction approximately 13,000 
supervisors were trained and more than 7,000 improvements were installed. The 
benefits are estimated at more than $7 million. 

Since the start of the work simplification program in fiscal year 1953 over 
119,000 supervisors have been trained, and 66,000 improvements have been made 
during or immediately after the training sessions. The estimated benefits dur- 
ing this 7-year period are $72 million. For every dollar spent in training super- 
visors $16 on the average are gained through the improvements made. 

The work simplification program is applied mainly to nontactical operations. 
Some experimentation is being made at Fort Campbell, Ky., to see if work 
simplification can be used successfully in the tactical support activities. A 
training program was developed to provide 10 hours of instruction during a 
5-week period. A 2-hour orientation session was conducted for all officers of 
the 101st Airborne Division support group to acquaint them with work simplifica- 
tion training objectives. A preliminary survey was made of the 801st Mainte- 
nance Battalion to determine requirements for modification of work simplifica- 
tion training materials and to select supervisors to do the training. Variations 
in the examples used in standard work simplification training materials were 
made to insure applicability to support-type functions. After completion of 
classroom sessions the instructor worked with individual supervisors at the 
jobsite to assist in developing and implementing improvements. All supervisors 
expressed keen interest in the training and many improvements in layout and 
procedures were developed as a result of training. Sixteen improvements have 
been installed to date with total estimated first year benefits of $18,626. This 
experience provides a practical demonstration that work simplification can pro 
duce efficiency in the support-type activities of tactical units as well as in the 
activities of nontactical units. 

LOGISTICS 


Many improvements were made worldwide in providing logistical services. 
Examples are given in the following paragraphs: 


1. Traffic management actions 


As a result of action initiated by the Chemical Corps, a new specific freight 
nomenclature, “Canisters, Smoke for Projectile, NOIBN,” was published by the 
motor carriers and subsequently by the railroads. Prior to that time, shipments 
of smoke canisters were billed as “Fireworks.” Under that classification, the 
commodity was subject to the same freight charges as those applied to shipment 
of ammunition and/or explosives. The new nomenclature decreased transporta 
tion costs by approximately 40 percent. It is estimated that approximately 
$600,000 in Government funds will be recovered by the General Accounting Office | 
on shipments made prior to establishment of the new rate. 
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9, Mixed carload freight to include sugar 

The tariff which provides for shipping of mixed carloads of subsistence com- 
modities at carload rates formerly prohibited the inclusion of sugar as one of 
the commodities. When sugar was shipped as a part of a carload with other 
mixed commodities, the sugar had to be rated independently as less-than-carload 
shipment, which increased the shipping cost of sugar by approximately 62 cents 
per hundred pounds. Upon initiative of the Columbus General Depot, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission modified the rule and now allows sugar to be 
included in mixed shipments at the full carload rates. At the existing rate of 
shipment of sugar in mixed carloads, the Department of Defense will realize 
a reduction in shipping charges of approximately $65,000 a year as compared 
to what the charges would have been prior to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling. 
8. Reduction of billing costs for utility services 

The Engineer Section, Headquarters, 6th U.S. Army installed a new arrange- 
ment to master meter the electric and gas distribution systems at the Wherry 
housing projects at Fort Ord, Calif., in order to reduce the existing 2,006 meter- 
ing devices to only 4. Formerly, the utility company read 2,006 meters each 
month and provided itemized separate billings for which the Government had 
to pay the higher individual meter rate. With the installation of the master 
meter the Government will be charged for service at the master meter rate plus 
asmall service charge for use of company-owned facilities. The reduced annual 
billings are expected to be about $34,100 for electric and gas service, and a retro- 
active nonrecurring refund is estimated at $50,000. 
4. Reclamation of phosphoric acid 

U.S. Army Logistical Depot, Japan, reports that phosphoric acid used in clean- 
ing operations was previously discarded after reaching 5 percent iron content 
in the solution due to contamination through use. An ion exchange unit was 
installed which filters foreign matter and accumulated iron from the solution, 
minimizing the iron content to approximately 0.5 percent which results in a 
more effective and faster cleaning cycle. In addition, the solution is no longer 
discarded, resulting in reduced acid consumption. The cost of installing the unit 
Was approximately $9,000. It is estimated the annual benefit of $41,000 will be 
realized by this improvement. 


5. Dry ice to remove asphalt floor tile 


The U.S. Army Chemical Corps Proving Ground, Dugway, Utah, reported that 
the old method of removing asphalt floor tile was to heat the tile and mastic with 
a blowtorch and then scrape it off with a scraper. The tile was pried loose piece 
by piece. It was found that when dry ice is spread over the floor area for ap- 
proximately 5 minutes the mastic compound will release the tile and it can be 
Shoveled away. The ice can be swept into the next room and be chilling that 
area while the workmen remove the already chilled tile. Using the blowtorch 
method, the project required about 12,800 man-hours of labor at a cost of about 
$38,400. By comparison, the dry ice method required 1,000 man-hours or $3,000 
ora net reduction of $35,400 for the project. 

6. Special purpose electrical cable 

The distribution of various elements of land-based fire control or guided mis- 
sile systems over a large area requires the use of large quantities of intercon- 
necting cables. These are power and telephone cables. The most common cause 
for failure of this type of multiconductor cable was rough handling. Most of the 
cable is stretched on the ground or laid in a shallow trench where the terrain may 
vary from Swampy to dry rocky ground. Sometimes this cable is reeled and 
unreeled causing the cable to kink, twist, and drag across the ground. The Ord- 
hance Corps developed a new specification using plastic insulation and sheath. 
The new cover has the desired ruggedness, and provides the same or better per- 
formance. The cost is reduced by 25 to 40 percent. This improvement will result 
in benefits of several million dollars in the next 2 or 8 years. 


7. Substitution of surplus paper for new purchases 


During the construction by the U.S. Army Engineer District, Memphis, Tenn., 
of articulated concrete mattress for protection of river banks, two thicknesses 
of 50 pound special type of building paper, purchased under contract, were 
used between each layer to prevent the green concrete from sticking to the next 
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mattress in the stack. The Quartermaster Corps was asked if it had suitable 


paper, and an excess supply of another type of paper was found. Tests showed 
that this paper was suitable. The comparative costs of the two papers are 
42 cents and 15 cents per square of concrete mattress. Based on the program 


of work for fiscal year 1959 of 490,000 squares of concrete mattress, a reduction | 


in cost of $122,000 by using the obsolete and excess paper is expected. 
8. Reduction in number of fire companies 
The Southern Area Command, U.S. Army, Europe, made a review of fire pro 
tection requirements to: (a) establish criteria for authorization of fire com. 
panies, (b) determine the number of professional fire companies needed and 
the number that could be replaced by German community fire departments, and 
(¢) ascertain the requirements for military volunteer fire companies. It was 
determined that 10 professional fire companies could be replaced by German 
community fire departments and one military volunteer fire company. This im 
provement made possibie a reduction of 89 local wage board civilian spaces, 
Excess equipment was turned in, supplies redistributed and rental contracts 
discontinued. A total combined benefit of approximately $117,000 was realized, 
9. Improved ordnance field maintenance 

The Seine Area Command, U.S. Army, Europe, reports that improper wheel 
alinement is the cause of most damage to vehicle front-end assemblies. That 
agency revised procedures so that all vehicles entering the ordnance shop for 
repair, regardless of whether requested work included front-end repair, were 
to be checked on the alinement machine before release to the user. The check 
includes inspection and correction, when required, of camber, caster, toe-in and 
wheel balance. As a result many deficiencies were found in their early stages, 
Corrective action by adjustment or minor replacement has resulted in approxi- 
mately 14 percent saving on tires and a 90 percent saving on front-end suspen- 
sion parts. An estimated net benefit of $10,000 per year will be realized. 
10. Lease of Army industrial installations for fiscal year 1959 

As 2a result of the national advertising campaign for the releasing of 39 Goy- 
ernment-owned industrial installations, 9 leases were approved by the De 
partment of the Army. An example of a significant lease is the one negotiated 
with Wabash Chemical Corp. for the Oleum Manufacturing Facilities at Joliet 
Arsenal, Ill. This one lease will provide a rental of S7 million to the Gov- 
ernment over the 20-venr term and will also assure the maintenance of the 
facilities at no expense to the Government. There are presently seven other lease 
proposals, either in negotiation or under consideration by the Department of the 
Army. By the lessees assuming the maintenance of the leased facilities, bene 
fits to the Government are estimated to be an average of $50,000 per year per 
installation. 


11. Tank turret adjustment 


The ordnance tank reconditioning process requires a complete check and ad- 
justment of the turret drive mechanism and the synchronization of fire control 
items with gun. Formerly, the drive mechanism adjustment was performed 
after the turret was installed on the tank hull, and the synchronization was 
made on a 1,500 yard outdoor range. An accurate indoor turret test stand and 
synchronization target was developed by the Ordnance Corps. The test stand 
simulates the operation of the turret as though it were on the tank hull, per 
mitting complete check and adjustment of the drive mechanism. The indoor 
synchronization target permits the synchronization of the fire control equip 
ment with the gun and the performance of a final operational check prior t 
installing the turret on the hull. The new procedure has reduced the labor 
standard for this work from 50 man-hours per turret to 26.4 man-hours per 
turret. In addition, the process may be accomplished without the delays caused 
by weather conditions in the outdoor operation. 


12. Consolidation of medical activities 


At Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., the outpatient services, the clinics, and the 
admission and disposition branch, which had been operated at separate loca 
tions on the post, were consolidated and located together in available space, 
in the front of the hospital. Personnel formerly assigned to the separate funt 
tions now serve in a dual capacity as medical corpsmen and as administrative 
personnel. The consolidation has resulted in a decrease in manpower, lower 
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cost of operation, better utilization of personnel, equipment, and spaces, and 
in better service to the patients. 


13. Reduced cost of overhaul 

(a) There is now worldwide implementation of the “inspect and repair only 
as necessary” technique applied to ordnance vehicles. This technique features 
a thorough inspection using modern diagnostic test equipment, thus avoiding a 
eomplete teardown of the vehicle. Man-hour requirements per job order have 
been significantly reduced. Ordnance is now extending “inspect and repair only 
as necessary” techniques to other ordnance materiel. All echelons of mainte- 
nance now use the same technical inspection standards for classification of 
ordnance vehicles. This insures compliance with maximum expenditure limita- 
tions, and precludes evacuation of major items or components to rear areas for 
rebuild when capabilities for repair also exist in forward echelons. 

(b) A newly issued regulation. permits in-place utilization (cannibalization) 
of washed-out vehicles producing a more realistic and economical use of com- 
ponent assemblies and parts. 


14. Movement of radar antenna unit 

The Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA) was given the job of 
moving a huge radar antenna unit from Ratheon Sudbury Test Center, near 
Syracuse, N.Y., to Houma Air Force Base, La. Originally, it was considered 
necessary to dismantle, pack, and crate the individual components and assem- 
blies, and ship by rail; then to unpack, reassemble, and erect. Although the 
antenna was generally regarded as too large for shipment without dismantling, 
Military Traffic Management Agency Headquarters, Eastern Traffic Region (in 
cooperation with Griffiss Air Force Base, U.S. Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Atlantic, and Military Sea Transportation Service), completed ar- 
rangements for its movement in such manner. Permission was obtained from 
State highway departments to move this huge object over the highways. This 
involved special routing to avoid low overhead obstructions and to assure that 
bridges would bear the load. The antenna was mounted on wheels and moved 
to Quincey, Mass., where it was loaded aboard a tanker bound to New Orleans. 
There it was transferred, in midstream, to a barge for further movement by in- 
land water routes and finally by highway again to Houma Air Force Base, La. 
The wheels were removed and the antenna placed in operation. The cost of 
movement, based upon dismantling, shipping, and reassembly of the unit, was 
quoted at $600,000. Through the cooperation of traffic management specialists 
in the use of a variety of traffic management techniques, and by the application 
of a thorough knowledge of transportation capabilities, this movement was com- 
pleted at a total cost of only $200,000. 


15. Relocation of the Airborne Systems and Test Division 

Chief of Ordnance relocated the Airborne Systems and Test Division from Fort 
Lee, Va.. to Yuma Test Station, Yuma, Ariz. This move increased the efficiency 
of the airborne program since Yuma offers an unlimited air ceiling and increased 
number of days per year suitable for testing of airborne operations as compared 
to the former location. In addition, the coordination of the total airborne pro- 
gram is simplified as similar airborne testing elements of other technical services 
are also located at Yuma. 

16. New policy for maintenance of 14-ton truck (jeep) 

A study revealed the return of 4%4-ton trucks from field establishments to 
depots for complete rebuild to be uneconomical. It is more economical in the 
long run to buy new trucks instead of rebuilding the old ones when engines, 
transmissions, and other high-cost assemblies must be replaced. Hereafter, these 
trucks will not be returned to depots for rebuild. Instead they will be canni- 
balized and disposed of locally when considered to be uneconomically reparable. 


17, Mechanization of Army post telephone systems 


(a) The Department of the Army has initiated a program to modernize the 
telephone system at Army installations in order to provide service comparable 
to commercial telephone service. This modernization permits direct dialing 
from outside points to subscribers at military installations and, after proper 
identification, permits on-post telephone users to place direct dialing extra-charge 
calls. Except for information and other special services, this mechanization will 
provide in and out telephone service without the assistance of a local operator 
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at the post, thereby reducing the operator workload and resulting in substantial 
savings, especially at the larger military posts. 

(b) This system has been established at Fort Deven, Mass., Fort Riley, Kans, 
and Fort Benning, Ga. It is scheduled for installation at the Presidio of San 
Francisco in January 1960, Fort Monmouth, N.J., in the fall of 1960, and Fort 
McPherson, Ga., in 1961. Technical and cost studies are being prepared for 
approximately 20 additional installations including Redstone Arsenal, Ala., Fort 
Dix, N.J., Fort McClellan, Ala., and Brooklyn Army Terminal, N.Y. Telephone 
systems at all Army installations, both Government and commercially owned, 
will be examined to see if it will be economically feasible to mechanize them. 


18. Consolidation of Self-Service Supply Center and commissary operations 

The Self-Service Supply Center at Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich., was consoli- 
dated with the post commissary so that management of these two separate 
activities, which were located contiguous to each other, could be handled by the 
commissary officer. Two full-time civilian spaces were eliminated. 
19. Consolidation of supply, reproduction, and related service activities 

A successful pilot operation was conducted by consolidating the office supply, 
reproduction, and miscellaneous service activities of six agencies of the Army 
staff into a single administrative service center servicing approximately 1,500 
employees. An expansion of this concept to include eventually seven centers to 
service all organizational elements of the Army Staff, Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, will be undertaken. Wherever possible, the principle of self- 
service is utilized, particularly in supply area. Additional service functions 
will be added to the basic services provided by each center as rapidly as condi- 
tions will permit. Experience to date indicates that each service center will 
produce 30 to 35 percent personnel savings and up to 50 percent reduction in 
office space required. Other savings result from a reduction in inventory, re 
duced paperwork, and improved service. 
20. Machines replace manual operations 


Improved duplicating machines were introduced in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff, Headquarters, Department of the Army. These machines eliminate 16 
of the 19 manual operations, reduce time for operator training, and it is expected 
that they will reduce paper wastage by approximately 90 percent. The man- 
power reductions are expected to reach 8 man-years, and a benefit of $28,900. 


21. Contracting procedures for research and development 


A study of current research contracting procedures was initiated by the Chief 
of Research and Development, and will continue into calendar year 1960. Prop- 
erty accounting, reporting, and renewal or extension of contracts are examples 
of problem areas in which procedural improvements have been made or will be 
made. Deficiencies discovered to date in the area of property accounting have 
been corrected by changes to the Armed Services Procurement Regulations, 
which has resulted in increased efficiency and in better working relations with 
the scientific community. 


22. Property accounting 


Army directives were developed to implement the recent Department of De 
fense policy of establishing single property administration for defense property 
in possession of contractors. The Army is participating fully with the other 
departments in such single assignments as a means of reducing personnel costs 
and to relieve the impact of several different accounting systems being imposed 
on the contractors. 


28. Reduction in the number of electronic configurations for aircraft 


Presently there are 15 types of aircraft in the Army fleet of approximately 
6,700 air vehicles. One hundred different electronic configurations (variations 
in electronic equipment) are applicable to these 15 types. The new program 
should result in a 50-percent reduction in electronic configurations. The goal is 
to reduce the number of aircraft types to 7 and the number of standard electroni¢e 
configurations to about 18. 


24. Reorganization of Office, Chief of Engineers 


The Office, Chief of Engineers, was reorganized to establish the Research and 
Development Division as a separate element reporting directly to the Deputy 
Chief of Engineers for Military Operations. Formerly, the Research and 
Development Division was under the Assistant Chief of Engineers for Troop 
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Operations, who reported to the Deputy Chief of Engineers for Military Opera- 
tions. This reorganization eliminates one echelon of supervision, increases op- 
erational efficiency, and reduces action time. Decisions relating to research and 
development activities are thus moved closer to the point of final authority. 


25. Logistical reorganization in the Caribbean Command 


The U.S. Army Caribbean Command consolidated the administrative functions 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Branches of the Post Signal Office in the Panama area; 
reorganized and consolidated the engineer functions in the Antilles Command; 
consolidated military and civilian payroll activities in one organizational element 
at Fort Brooke, P.R.; consolidated supply and field maintenance activities at 
Fort Brooke; and consolidated purchasing and contracting activities. These 
management improvements made within the Caribbean Command represented 
benefits of almost a quarter of a million dollars and decrease of 64 personnel 
formerly engaged in the separate activities. 


PERSON NEL 


Many improvements were made worldwide in personnel administration. Ex- 
amples are listed below: 


1. Civilian career programs 

(a) Career systems established on an occupational base (such as personnel 
administration, accounting, auditing, and ammunition inspection), provide the 
means whereby employees are offered opportunity for commandwide and also 
Army-wide careers. At the same time they supply the resources to meet Army 
worldwide manpower requirements. The civilian personnel administration 
-areer program, which serves as a prototype, was fully implemented by December 
1959. Also, the comptroller career program which covers over 20,000 em- 
ployees in 24 occupations was published during the past year. 

(b) All auditors of the U.S. Army Audit Agency furnished data for use in 
charting their future development. Information about both continental United 
States and oversea locations was collected to help in planning increased diversity 
of experience of the auditors. Under the program all staff members who had 
been in Europe more than 4 years were reassigned to locations in the United 
States. After reasonable periods in the United States, opportunities will be 
available for future foreign assignments. 


2. Intern program 

A management intern training program designed to attract, train, and retain 
top graduates from colleges and universities throughout the United States was 
initiated in the Army headquarters. Through this program management interns 
are recruited at GS-7 and GS-9 level and undergo a year of intensive training 
in the various management and administrative processes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Department of the Army. At the completion of the program, 
interns are assigned to selected positions in the various Army staff agencies 
in the Washington area. 


3. Film “Look Toward Tomorrow” 

In order to improve the level of recruitment among college graduates for hard- 
to-fill civilian positions within the Army, it was deemed that an appealing Army 
film depicting the benefits of working for the Army might be of value. Such 
a film, “Look Toward Tomorrow,” was developed, intended primarily for students 
of engineering and science. The film was developed for use in colleges through- 
out the country to furnish visual evidence of the desirability of working in the 
engineering or scientific activities of the Army. This film is a dramatic story 
of young engineers and scientists at work in the research and development instal- 
lations of the technical services. 


4. Control of “grade creep” 

Action taken through issuance of a Chief of Staff regulation entitled, “Control 
of High Grade Classification Act Positions,’ has resulted in a reduction in the 
rate of increase in numbers of such positions in the Army staff. Prior to this 
action, the net increase in positions in GS-13 and higher averaged between 10 
and 15 per month. During the last 6 months, such increases have averaged five 
per month. Continuing attention to “grade creep” has developed a greater aware- 
ness of the need for economy in establishing new positions. 
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5. Army safety program 


The 16th year of the Army safety program resulted in additional benefits by 
improving the efficiency of Army operation and promoting the welfare of the 
individual. An evaluation of accident experience data indicates that in the fiscal] 
year 1959 the benefits accomplished exceed those noted for the preceding period, 
as adjusted for levels of strengths and activities, by 39 lives and 860 nonfatal 
disabling injuries. These benefits can be translated into 30,900 man-days and 
$3,500,000. Indirect benefits are estimated at approximately three times these 
figures. For the sixth consecutive year the National Safety Council presented 
the Army with an award of honor for outstanding safety performance during the 
fiscal year recently completed. 

6. Review and approval of tables of distribution 


Procedures were implemented to intensify action at headquarters, Department 
of the Army, to evaluate the quality and adequacy of tables of distribution which 
reflect the use or intended use of personnel by category, grade, and _ skill. 
Improved procedure for review and approval of TD’s was initiated to provide 
a means for checking on planned and actual use of available personnel. It has 
had the further desirable effect of increasing the stability of the TD portion of 
the troop bases. An objective was established to review at headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, in detail one-third of the authorized positions on Active Army 
TD and one-fifth of the positions on mobilization TD annually. This review 
consists of both a technical review and a review for gross deviations from estab- 
lished manpower utilization policies. To date, 8.549 TD positions have been 
reviewed with comments and recommendations made on 1,269 positions for grade 
adjustments and 7&1 positions for MOS changes. 


7. Increased utilization of military personnel 


Two major changes were initiated to reduce the period of time military per- 
sonnel spend in a training transient and patient status. First, after a review of 
physical processing procedures, certain steps were eliminated which reduce the 
processing time at U.S. Army oversea replacement stations from 72 to 48 hours. 
Second, a procedure change now provides for the direct assignment of certain 
individuals from their home station in continental United States to an oversea 
unit in Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico after 8 weeks rather than 
16 weeks of training. These actions are expected to result eventually in an esti- 
mated reduction of approximately 500 man-years in the training transient and 
patient segment of the Army. 

8. Enlisted evaluation system 


An enlisted evaluation system has been established to provide an objective 
means for evaluating proficiency of individuals against Armywide standards. 
The system incorporates written and performance tests, supplimented by com- 
manders performance evaluation reports, to provide composite scores for the 
relative evaluation of all enlisted men in each of the military occupational 
specialties. The initial application of the system includes the identification of 
enlisted personnel who are eligible for proficiency pay under the 4-vear program 
authorized in the 1958 military pay legislation as promulgated by Department 
of Defense directive. 


9. Career counseling for reenlistment 


(a) In former vears enlisted personnel of the Army were afforded various 
options in connection with reenlistment. Some reenlisted at or immediately 
hefore the end of their enlistment neriod. others reenlisted through a recruiting 
station during a period from 2 to 90 days immediately following termination of 
preceding enlistment period. Time was often wasted in processing prior-service 
personnel through reception stations en route to their new assignments. Con- 
trol over reenlistment of individuals in surplus occupational specialties was 
lacking. 

(b) A. fhew system has been designed and put into effect with the objective 
of retaining within the Army the largest possible number of trained enlisted 
personnel. To accomplish this end, a centralized, prior-service assignment sys- 
tem has heen established as a centralized assignment facility at the headquarters, 
Department of the Army. Now recruiters and career counselors can have direct 
contact with this centralized assignment facility and can provide prospective 
reenlistees with a choice of assignments prior to actual reenlistment. 
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(c) The new system will permit prospective reenlistees to have a choice of 
station which may have a vacancy in his military occupational specialty and 
grade. It will also provide prospective reenlistees with a choice of attendance 
at schools for which he may be qualified. All of these factors can be determined 
by a telephone call from the recruiter to the centralized assignment facility. 
Personnel reenlisting within 2-90 days after termination of former tour of duty 
will be routed through to their new stations. Only personnel being assigned 
overseas will be routed through a reception station. Personnel with military 
occupational specialties determined to be surplus will be renlisted only for re- 
training in a nonsurplus occupational area. 

(qd) As a result of the career counseling program for reenlistees and the 
streamlining of the reenlistment process, it is estimated that the Army will 
gain about 2,000 reenlistments annually under the new system. Additional 
benefits will accrue as a result of the decrease in reception-station processing. 
Perhaps the greatest byproduct to be gained by the Army will be the improved 
morale of prior-service applicants for reenlistment. 


10. Improved assignment procedures 

(a) A system was established for requisitioning and name assignment of per- 
sonnel in grades E-8 and E-9. The objective of this personalized reassignment 
system is similar to that for officers, and will provide maximum utilization of 
these individuals. 

(b) Individuals receiving proficiency pay are identified on personnel reports 
so that when they are reassigned, a new station is selected where their special- 
ized skills are needed. 

(c) To further improve individual replacement procedures, a unit-to-unit 
assignment program for enlisted personnel in pay grades E-1 through E-7 
has been implemented which provides for the assignment of levied enlisted per- 
sonnel directly from their duty station to an oversea unit. Levied enlisted 
personnel include those individuals, other than trainees and students, who are 
assigned to units in continental United States, and whose reassignment over- 
seas is directed by Headquarters, Department of the Army. The basic objec- 
tive of this program is to provide a system whereby levied individuals will be 
assigned on a direct, unit-to-unit basis with a minimum of noneffective time in 
training or transient status. 

(7) Another improvement has been the establishment of a procedure whereby 
all commands receive an advanced forecast of enlisted replacement arrivals. 
This procedure works in conjunction with the unit-to-unit assignment system 
discussed above. Asa result, major commands which receive enlisted personnel 
support from Headquarters, Department of the Army are provided information 
on the number of skills of personnel to be received by the command 3 months 
prior to the month of their arrival. 

(e) Finally, enlisted personnel entering advanced individual training are 
now formed into four-man teams. When moved to duty assignments after com- 
pletion of this training, every effort is made to keep the teams together. In 
order to facilitate movement to Europe, some of these teams are formed into 
carrier companies and moved directly from the training stations to Europe by 
air: others travel through ports and move by surface transportation. 


11. Personnel staffing guides 

(a) The Army continued to improve manpower management procedures by the 
publication of personnel staffing guides during the year. Three new and one re- 
vised personnel staffing guides were published, bringing to 12 the number of 
activities for which such guidance exists. The three new guides are for com- 
bined guided missile maintenance shops, U.S. Army, recruiting main stations 
and recruiting district headquarters. A new edition of the “Staffing Guide for 
U.S. Army Garrisons” was published. 

(b) Approximately 60 percent of the military positions and 40 percent of all 
positions (military and civilian) in the tables of distribution for support units 
are now ineluded in published staffing guides. The ultimate goal of the pro- 
gram is coverage of 80 percent of the military and civilian positions reflected 
in tables of distribution. 

12. Discontinuance of U.S. Army disciplinary barracks 
Improved personnel management procedures involved in the procurement and 


Selection of personnel contributed to a decrease in the number of incident-prone 
individuals and a corresponding decrease in the number of prisoners at U.S. dis- 
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remaining institutions. The disciplinary barracks located at New Cumberland, 
’a., and at Lompoc, Calif., were discontinued. This action made available 78§ 
military spaces and 234 civilian spaces for reallocation to other activities. 


BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Many improvements were made during calendar year 1959 in budgetary and) 


financial administration throughout the Army. A few examples follow: 
1. The Army command management system 


(a) The Army command management system in the operation and maintenance} 


area was further simplified and strengthened during 1959. One element of the 
system, the Army management structure classifies and defines Army activities 
on a functional basis, and is used for programing, budgeting, accounting, and 
related reporting. The system also provides for the identification of the costs 
of resources consumed in performing missions. These costs are reconciled with 
funds provided in the current appropriation. Thus, in a cost of performance 
budget the planning and direction of the operations and maintenance missions 
are directly and continuously related to resources provided for their accomplish- 
ment. 

(0) A significant improvement was introduced in 1959 with respect to the 
quarterly program and budget reviews. These reviews were integrated at all 
command levels. They now include actual and projected performance as related 
to cost data in summary form, together with the commands’ narrative appraisal 
thereof. The program and budget reviews provide a vehicle to inform higher 
echelons of critical items requiring consideration and decision. For this action 
to be accomplished in realistic and orderly sequence, a reasonable period of time 
is made available for the review and appraisal process. Also the timing se 
quence is such that decisions can be projected for subsequent, rather than retro- 
active effect. 

(c) Accounting and budgeting processes were simplified during 1959 through 
adoption of a carrier program concept. In this concept, obligations incurred for 
various programs are initially entered in the accounts of one program (the car- 
rier) and later on are distributed to benefiting programs based on costs charged 
thereto at the close of each accounting period. 

(7) The number of accounts in the management structure was reduced. This 
was done to provide for summary, rather than detail data. Thus, for example, 
the initial breakout of 140 accounts pertaining to repair and utilities for Army 
facilities was reduced to 90 accounts for fiscal year 1960. 

(e) In summary. the Army command management system has, during 1959, 
been made increasingly useful to the commanders in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities for getting maximum performance with minimum resources. 


2. Financial management plan for emergency conditions 


Headquarters, Department of the Army, developed a financial management 
plan for emergency conditions, the purpose of which is to provide for an orderly 
transition from peacetime to war or to situations short of war. The objective 
of this plan is to retain, for each degree of emergency, those elements of the 
fineneial management svstems essential te insure maximum and effective Army- 
wide utilization of resources, and at the same time provide commanders involved 
in emergency situstions with the financial latitude and flexibility necessary to 
achieve tactical success. 


8. Army industrial fund 


An Army industrial fund charter was issued to the U.S. Army Ordnance 
Missile Command at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. The charter provides for financing 
the internal oneratine ensts of the T.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command com- 
plex, excluding the White Sands Missile Range. The activities included under 
this charter are— 

(7) Headanarters, 17.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command. 
(bh) Army Ballistic Missile Ageney 

(rer) Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency 

(7) Redstone Arsenal 


4. New military assistance program funding procedures 


An Army cireular dated August 1959, establishes a new funding procedure 
which is designed to improve the utilization of operating funds allocated to the 


ciplinary barracks. As a result this permitted the closing of two of the three! 
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ree! Army for the mutual security program by the Secretary of Defense. This pro- 
~*| cedure provides that tentative annual funding programs will be developed and 
- issued to the operating agencies for all the categories and/or projects under 
88 this pregram. s#unds are allocated to operating agencies in lump sums by ap- 
propriation limitations based on anticipated fund availabilities. These funds 
may be used by the operating agencies, in the manner deemed necessary for the 
field commander to cover approved programs. Improvements afforded by this 
and. revised procedure will benefit the Army as well as the mutual security pro- 
gram. The expected improvements are— 
(a) Reduction in the number, of funding advices and cable-radio trans- 
missions.—Bulk allocation of funds (at appropriation limitation level) 


SR RRO URERENRGME 


nce makes it possible for an operating agency to provide funds for those cate- 

the gories previously funded at project level. Heretofore, it was necessary for 

ties the operating agency to cable for permission to switch funds between pro- 

ind jects or to request additional funds. 

Sts (b) Reduction in the shifting of funds.—During fiscal year 59, approxi- 

‘ith mately 30 percent of the year’s allocation actions were issued during May 

nee and June in shifting funds between projects within an agency and between 

Dns agencies. Under the revised procedure, funds will be shifted only when 

sh- agencies’ funds—at appropriation limitation level—are inadequate or ex- 
cessive for its needs. 

the 

all 5. Accounting for appropriated funds 

ted The system of reporting cost and performance data reconciled to obligations 


sal incurred, in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, which has been in 
1er effect for several years at levels below Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
on was expanded to include the headquarters level. The reports were revised to 
me incorporate necessary data to reflect quarterly revisions in programs and operat- 
se- ing budgets and estimated requirements for an additional 3-month period. 


6. Expenditure accounting and reporting 


ch The schedules of disbursements and collections from installations, were elimi- 
or | nated effective May 1, 1959, following approval of General Accounting Office. 
r- This relieved all installations of a substantial reporting burden. At the same 


ed time, operating agency headquarters were relieved from requirements for two 
reports of gross-expenditure data. 


“ 7. Improvements in accounting and financial procedures 
y As a result of a management survey of the Pentagon Branch, Finance and 


Accounts Office, U.S. Army, procedures for estimating and for reimbursing 
9 travel expenses were improved. These improvements resulted in a saving of 
: 2% man-years in direct labor, elimination of 62,000 personal visits by personnel 
served, and a reduced time lag between receipt of vouchers, payment, and entry 
of payment in fiscal records. 


8. Military pay voucher system 

A new military pay voucher system for payment of Army personnel on active 
duty was installed in 1959. One of the advantages of the system is the early 
availability of accounting data for fund management purposes. Another is the 
furnishing of a pay data statement to each service member, thereby reducing 
the volume of inquiries concerning pay computations. To further increase 
operational efficiency of the system, several methods of mechanization were 
studied. An electrical accounting machine system has been tested at one in- 
stallation with favorable results. It is planned that mechanized procedures 
will be made available to other installations having electric accounting machine 
equipment. 
9. Pay system for Army Reserve and National Guard personnel 

The pay voucher system described in paragraph 8, above, has been adopted 
for paying the Army Reserve personnel. The new system will be imnlemented 
early 1960. It provides uniformity of procedures and will reduce the training 
problems involved in the processing and payment of payrolls. In addition, the 
new system was successfully tested by the National Guard Bureau which antici- 
pates its early adoption for the entire National Guard. 


oe oS 


— 


7S 


10. Improvements at the Finance Center 
Several internal management improvement actions were accomplished at the 
Finance Center, U.S. Army, in 1959. The most significant were (@) more effi- 
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cient preparation of U.S. savings bonds and retired pay checks due to conversion 
from an addressograph to an electrical accounting machine system ; (b) improved 
method of processing certain types of claims resulting in an annual salary redue. 
tion of approximately $27,000; and (c) further reduction in the number of super. 
visory personnel due to realinement of function and positions. 


11. Use of statistical sampling in auditing 


Statistical sampling methods are now used in making audits.in a few military 
installations and contractors’ plants. The results are most favorable. Full im. 
plementation of statistical sampling methods is expected to further increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of auditing. 


12. Improved performance in auditing 
In 1956 it took an average of 133 calendar days for each audit of a military 
installation. Continuing improvement in audit techniques has reduced this time 


to 93 days in 1959—a time reduction of 30 percent. This has contributed sub- 
stantially to savings in manpower. 


INTELLIGENCE 
1. New programing system 

During calendar year 1959 a programing system was established in Office, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, along functional lines. Its purpose is to 
define objectives, and fix responsibility for accomplishment on designated pro- 
gram directors. This program will improve effectiveness of Army intelligence. 
2. Industrial security program 

Major commanders with responsibility for the industrial security program 
were authorized to implement certain procedures as follows: 

(a) Contractors within the continental limits of the United States now send 
contidential information by certified mail instead of registered mail. A consider- 
able reduction in mail cost was realized. 

(b) Security jurisdiction is now assigned to a single military service covering 
persons who are regular employees of a contractor (college or university) and 
are also consultants (subcontractors) to another contractor. This procedure 
makes it unnecessary for representatives of more than one military service to 
inspect facilities located at the same physical location. 

3. Interim top secret industrial security clearances 

Approval of interim top secret industrial security clearances was delegated to 
the respective major commanders. Processing by the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence and by the Assistant Secretary of the Army was therefore elimi- 
nated. An estimated reduction of 30 man-days of work in each case will result. 


PUBLIC AND TROOP INFORMATION 
1. From tapes to discs 


The Army discontinued the use of magnetic tape for reproduction and distribu- 
tion of the Army’s radio program, “The Army Hour.” The program is now re 
produced on vinyl disks by a commercial recording company which, under the 
terms of the contract, reproduces, packages, and ships the disks to the using radio 
stations. The new procedure produces an estimated benefit of about $21,000 per 
year, with equally good service to the radio station. 

2. “The Big Picture” 

Distribution of the film for the Army’s television show, “The Big Picture,” 
was transferred to the Central Film & Equipment Exchange within the several 
major commands. This new system places control over the film at the local 
level where it is actually being used. Accordingly, a reduction of approximately 
$75,000 in printing and shipping cost is realized annually. Likewise, shipping 
time is reduced so that the same number of stations can be serviced with 4 
smaller total number of copies of each film. 


3. Release of information 


The Army has recently revised its practice in regard to providing newsworthy 
Army subjects to military and selected civilian newspapers and other official 
and unofficial outlets. A survey revealed that pictures received greater accept 
ance than feature stories and further that mimeographed outline narrations 
accompanying the pictures were fully acceptable and more economical. News 
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media now receive a tabloid size clipsheet with emphasis on pictures with dis- 
tribution to civilian and military media on alternate weeks. This new practice 
has proven to be a more acceptable form of release and thus a tangible improve- 
ment in the discharge of public information and public relations responsibilities. 


ARMY RESERVE AND RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


1. Promotions to grades E-8 and E-9 


Promotions to pay grade E-8 were authorized for the U.S. Army Reserve com- 
mencing June 1959. The prospect of these promotions, plus the further promo- 
tion to E-9 in the future, should do much to influence higher quality, and skilled 
noncommissioned officers to remain in the Ready Reserve, thus enhancing the 
mobilization capability of the U.S. Army Reserve. 

2. Multiple drills 

Reserve units are encouraged to participate in multiple drills. These drills 
are conducted for 8 consecutive hours, usually on Saturday or Sunday, and are 
in lieu of two regular drills. By these longer periods, units are able to under- 
take tactical training which is not feasible in shorter drill periods, thus advanc- 
ing their state of training. 


8. Readiness 


In the past year the following steps were taken to increase the educational 
standards of the Army Reserve, thereby, increasing the mobilization readiness 
and efficiency of the Reserves. An officer in a troop program unit must make 
satisfactory progress toward qualifying in his grade and military occupational 
specialty by attending the appropriate Army service school, U.S. Army Reserve 
schools or enrolling in the extension course program. Officers who are in the 
process of qualifying themselves by means of Army extension courses are re- 
quired to complete a minimum of 80 credit hours each year. Those who fail 
to maintain this standard will, at the discretion of the Army commanders, be 
released from their unit assignment. A one time evaluation of each Ready re- 
servist’s records for constructive credit for schooling has been directed. This 
evaluation will take into consideration, combat experience and service, active 
duty service and reserve service. Education standards for officers have been 
established for eligibility for promotion. Consideration is being given to allow 
officer to take an examination covering 50 percent of appropriate extension 
course material with the approval of ‘the commandants of the appropriate service 
school, thereby, shortening the time for these officers to qualify in their grade 
and military occupational specialty. Likewise action is being taken to give Re- 
serve division commanders and similar commanders authority to establish unit 
schools within their commands so as to expedite this educational requirement. 


4. Minimum unit standards 


A program of “minimum standards of strength, training, and readiness for 
Reserve component units” was established. A newly activated unit is expected 
to meet these standards within 3 years. Currently activated units are to be 
placed in the appropriate year of the program based upon the evaulation of the 
unit by the respective Army commander. Failure to attain or maintain the 
minimum standard will be reason for placing a unit in a lower priority, in a 
probationary status, or inactivating it. The new program should assist Re- 
serve components in materially lowering post mobilization training time 
requirements. 

5. Ready Reserve reinforcement system 

A more effective system was started for administering and controlling Ready 
Reserve reinforcements in order to satisfy the mobilization requirements of the 
Active Army, Army National Guard, and the Army Reserve. Prior to imple- 
mentation of the new Ready Reserve reinforcement system, the old reinforce- 
ment plan was based on predesignating nonunit Ready reservists by name to 
specific units. Experience proved this to be a costly, time-consuming system 
that lacked administrative flexibility which detracted from, rather than added 
to, mobilization readiness. Implementation of the Ready Reserve reinforcement 
system resulted in the establishment of reinforcement pools in ZI Armies and 
oversea commands so structured as to meet themobilization requirements of 
the Active Army and its Reserve components in quality and quantity. This 
new system permits the utilization of available Reserves where and when 
needed in the numbers, grades, and skills required, provides flexibility, permits 
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Department of the Army control of shortages and overages in skills, provides 
simplicity and economy in administration, maximum speed of recall with mini- 
mum administrative costs and standardization of procedures in all area com- 
mands. In the summer of 1959 this system was tested on a limited basis in 
three Army areas. Its success was such as to warrant its application on a wider 
basis during the summer of 1960 and has led to changes in existing procedures 
which will further improve administration and mobilization readiness, 


6. Classification and assignment procedures for trainees 


Formerly trainees were selected for advanced individual training in the highest 
priority military occupational specialty for which qualified according to the 
Army classification battery of tests. This resulted in the diversion of approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the trainees to “on the job” training due to the lack of 
training spaces for formal school training. During 1959 a procedure was placed 
in effect whereby all the military occupational specialties for which the Reserve 
trainee is qualified are reported to the Department of the Army in the order 
of priority. Assignment is then effected in the highest priority military occupa- 
tional specialty for which a training space is available. This procedure has 
resulted in decreasing the diversion to “on the job training” from 15 percent 
to less than 2 percent and has furthermore enabled the Army to make maximum 
use of available training spaces. 


7. Revised system for administering the Army Reserve program 


Consolidation of the former 49 military districts under the U.S. Continental 
Army Command into 14 U.S. Army corps was completed. Each corps head- 
quarters report to one of the six U.S. Army Headquarters according to the area 
in which the corps is located. The former military district headquarters had 
been responsible for some functions which did not contribute substantially to 
attainment of the missions of the Reserve officers training command programs, 
Under the reorganization, functions not essential to the administration of the 
Reserve program were, where possible, eliminated. The reorganization resulted 
in an aggregate reduction of 1,238 personnel, despite an increased workload, 
and contributed to increased effectiveness of the Reserve program. 


8. Reexamination of ROTC program 


The Department of the Army during 1959 reexamined the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program to clarify the objectives and to determine areas where 
changes may be necessary in view of future requirements. The primary objec- 
tive of this reexamination was to determine courses of action which would insure 
that the program provides sufficiently high caliber officers to meet the qualitative 
requirements of the Army. Those areas under study included revision of the 
curriculum ; establishment, retention and withdrawal of units; an Army scholar- 
ship plan; Federal assistance to institutions sponsoring ROTC units; and the 
reevaluation of the prerequisites for entrance into ROTC training and acceptance 
for advanced ROTC training. Projected requirements have been established 
and the Army will continue to procure Reserve Officers Training Corps graduates 
at the rate of approximately 14,000 annually. The Army has indicated its sup- 
port of a per capita payment to each participating institution for each graduate 
commissioned. The Army reaffirmed its strong support of compulsory, basic 
Reserve Officer Training Corps training. It was stressed that such a program 
provides a broad base for qualitative selection of students to be commissioned. 
9. Supplies and facilities 

A revised Army regulation titled “Construction, Programing, Policies, Pro- 
cedures, and Criteria: U.S. Army Reserve,” establishes new criteria for annual 
and long-range construction programing of U.S. Army Reserve centers. The new 
criteria will provide better basis for overall construction programing in the field 
and eliminate the processing of unqualified projects by Department of the Army. 


10. Plans and programs 


The reorganization of the U.S. Army Reserve to the pentomic concept is com- 
pleted. This reorganization has reduced the number of company-size units in 
the Army Reserve from over 5,400 to 4,853. <A redistribution of supplies and 
equipment within each Army area permits units to reach a more satisfactory 
standard of readiness without increased expenditures. The reduction in the 
number of company-size units will result in a dollar savings in payrolling, supply 
distribution, and routine administration. In an effort to reduce workloads, 
number of reports, and to save time, the use of punched card equipment at 
corps and Army level is being increased. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
1, Reorganization 

The Army National Guard was reorganized in accordance with the pentomic 
structure which had previously been developed and adopted by the Active 
Army. This reorganization has accomplished the following : 

(a) The number and types of units and the number of trained individual 
reinforcements now in the Army National Guard complement the Active Army 
in such a way as to make the whole responsive to the requirements of approved 
joint war plans. 

(b) The Reserve component structure is divided into priorities in accordance 
with the planned mobilization use of each unit and each individual. 

(c) Training objectives have been established for each priority of units and 
the minimum essential manning levels and logistic support levels have been 
determined and programed for each. 


2. Personnel administrative procedures 

A personnel clinic was conducted for personnel officers of the several States 
in each Army area during 1959. The purpose was to standardize personnel ad- 
ministrative procedures throughout the Army National Guard. 


3. Equipment guides 

Many Army National Guard units had equipment excess to their training 
requirements while other units lacked items that were essential for training. 
Concurrently with the reorganization of the Army National Guard and the new 
tables of organization and equipment, Army National Guard, equipment guides 
were developed and published. They are designed to prescribe the levels of 
equipment required to support an effective training program at the various 
authorized strength levels. 


4. Organizational guide. 

The organization of Army National Guard units has been the prerogative of 
the unit commander based on the appropriate table of organization and equip- 
ment, with the result that unit organization, training and attainment of mobili- 
zation objectives varied widely. To remedy this situation, the Army National 
Guard issued organization guides which prescribe uniform organization of like 
units within the same priority. These guides indicate sequence and extent of 
organization for training to attain mobilization readiness, and provide for 
properly organized and equipped units for training, and provide for properly 
trained individuals to fill positions in cadre organizations. 


5. Minimum standards for Army National Guard units 
Upon reorganization of the Army National Guard it was found that previous 
evaluation methods were not adequate or apnlicable to the new concept of or- 
ganization and training. To remedy this deficiency, new minimum standards 
were established. These minimum standards should aid the Army National 
Guard in reducing post mobilization training time requirements. Failure to 
attain or maintain the minimum standards will be cause for placement of the 
unit in a lower priority, in a probationary status, or withdrawal of Federal 
recognition. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Administrative practices 

Throughout calendar year 1959, economy in the use of men, money, and ma- 
terials was vigorously practiced in the planning and execution of the Army’s 
research and development program. Marginal research and development projects 
and tasks were eliminated. This is a continuous process involving two distinct 
phases: (a) careful screening during the development of research and develop- 
ment programs to avoid initiating projects and tasks which will not contribute, 
or contribute only marginally, to military effectiveness and to avoid planning 
simultaneous efforts for too many approaches to the same problem, and (b) 
critical reviews of existing projects and tasks to identify those which are non- 
productive. During the first three quarters of calendar year 1959, 48 existing 
projects and tasks were canceled as being only marginally productive. 


2. Department of the Army procedures for use of grants 


Procedures for Army implementation of the authority contained in Public Law 
85-934 were completed in calendar year 1959. The act permits the use of grants 
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to support basic scientific research. Heretofore, basic research had been done 
under contract. Legalization of the additional method of using grants will 
result in a reduction of overhead costs. There will also be fewer procurement 
personnel required in administering grants than for a comparative number of 
contracts. It is anticipated that more research can be supported in the future 
by grant than could be supported by the same amount of money expended under 
contract. 


3. Evaluation of inventive ideas 

A study supported equally by the Army, Navy, and Air Force was performed 
for the National Inventors Council by a contractor to point out areas requiring 
improvement in discovering, processing and evaluating the inventive potential 
of the United States. Recommended improvements are now being adopted by 
the three military services and the National Inventors Council. It is anticipated 
that the more efficient procedures resulting from this study will permit tapping a 
greater amount of the country’s inventive potential. 


4. Dissemination of information on research and development work 


The 1959 edition of the Army Research Task Summary (ARTS) has proved 
to be far more valuable as a research management tool and as a source of 
scientific information than any of the preceding editions. Distribution of the 
1959 edition included many organizations that did not previously receive it. 
The ARTS, for the first time, was made available to the general public through 
the Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. Organizations out- 
side of the U.S. Government have shown sufficient interest in the ARTS to pur- 
chase copies running into the hundreds. This increased distribution of ARTS 
has brought into focus the scope and depth of the Department of the Army’s 
research program. Through this publication the national scientific community 
is made aware of Army research efforts and is placed in a better position to 
assist the Army in meeting its research needs. 


5. Reorganization within the Army Research Offtee 


(a) In 1959 the divisions within the Army Research Office were reorganized to 
provide Physical Sciences, Life Sciences, and Environmental Sciences Divi- 
sions to replace the Research Analysis, Research Actions, and Polar Research 
Divisions. This change will permit better coordination of scientific research in 
accordance with a logical scientific breakout. 

(b) In September 1959 the Evaluation Branch was established as part of the 
Operations Research Division, Army Research Office. This branch provides for 
the evaluation of contract operations research studies to determine their worth 
to the Army and monitors the contract operations research programs of the 
Army so as to achieve optimum coordination and eliminate the possibility of 
duplication of effort in this field. 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


1. Number of systems 


For the past 4 years the Army has been making increased use of automatic 
data processing systems (ADPS) in its business procedures. As of January 
1959, 25 electronic computers had been installed. They are utilized primarily 
for national inventory control, depot operations, traffic management, personnel 
management, and financial management. During 1959, eight additional com- 
puters were installed—six for supply, one for personnel, and one for financial 
operations. This brings the total to 33 separate computers at 26 locations, three 
of which are overseas. In calendar year 1959, two additional computers for 
use in supply operations were delivered but not yet placed on rental; 21 more 
computers for use in supply operations were approved for installation; and 
four more computers are awaiting final approval action by higher authority— 
three for supply and one for financial operations. Three of the foregoing com- 
puters are second-generation replacement equipment. 


2. Prototype at Fort George G. Mcade, Md. 

Among the more important automatic data processing systems which became 
operational during 1959 is the system at Fort Meade. Operations started with 
the conversion, on a limited scale, of part of the supply management area as 
the basic application in the concept of integrated automatic data processing 
for class I installations. The remainder of the supply management area is 
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planned to be converted during the first 8 months of 1960. The conversion of 
supply management to automatic data processing will be followed by the con- 
version of financial management and civilian payroll data. When appraisal of 
test operations on integrated supply and financial management data are com- 
pleted, the Army will have a sound basis for determining whether the test should 
be expanded to include other applications in the civilian and military personnel 
management areas. The experience gained at Fort Meade will facilitate the 
development of performance requirements applicable to other class I installa- 
tions, and the actual extension of the concept where appropriate. 


3. Benefits of automatic data processing systems 

The program for automatic data processing systems is designed to provide the 
most economical and feasible approach to the problem of data processing. The 
program envisions a few simultaneous applications of automatic data processing 
systems to those functional areas which promise early payoff in terms of 
greater productivity. This approach, when coupled with a coordinated and 
unified methodology, should be of widespread value to the Army when com- 
pleted. Benefits accruing to the Army from automatic data processing systems 
include— 

(a) Ability to process increased workload data. 

(b) Ability to extend data processing to many functional areas. 

(c) Release of personnel from routine, data-processing duties, and their 
reassignment to more important duties. 

(ad) Reduction of inventory stocks as a result of more timely management 
data and quicker implementation of management decisions. 

(e) Reduced supply, order, and shipping time. 

(f) Increased accuracy. 

(g) Greater capacity for mobilization expansion. 

The Army expects to derive increased benefits as it gains more experience in 
automatie data processing. The startling benefits and direct savings promised 
30 years ago were slow to materialize in the case of punched-card equipment. 
The same pattern has been true with electronic computers during the initial 
stages of development and transition from conventional methods. Actually, the 
Army is just now reaching the break-even point on computers installed 3 to 4 
years ago. Other types of benefits are anticipated with respect to the equipment 
itself. The Army envisions greater strides toward source data automation, 
increased input and output potentials, and other related benefits through in- 
creased attention to equipment research and design. 


5. Contract and other costs reduced 

Cost reductions of about $600,000 annually will accrue to the Army as the result 
of successful negotiations with the automatic data-processing equipment manu- 
facturers of a “176 hours-of-use-type contract” as opposed to previous contracts 
which stipulated “176 available hours.” In addition, punched-card machines and 
all automatic data-processing equipment have now been exempt from the 
10 percent Federal excise tax. This exemption results in a benefit of approxi- 
mately $900,000 for a period of 12 months. Also, the Army’s program to replace 
rented punched-card machines with purchased equipment continues. The esti- 
mated benefits are $130,000 annually. 


5. Audit aspects of automatic data-processing systems 

The review of the electronic computers for financial management purposes is 
now a part of audits at military installations. Several such audits have been 
completed. The experience gained from these audits is providing a basis for 
guidance to all Army auditors in reviewing automatic data-processing systems. 
This will, in turn, further the advancement of electronic data processing within 
the Department of the Army. In addition, such experience will provide the basis 
for more efficiency and economy of audit through the utilization of the computer 
as a rapid source of information. 


6. Use of magnetic tapes 

The medium-scale automatic data-processing system installed at the Finance 
Center, U.S. Army, in 1958, and since augmented with three additional tape 
drives, continued at maximum utilization. Expanded use of the system during 
1959 ineludes quarterly preparation of magnetic tapes containing Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act wage-credit information for all Army military personnel. 
These magnetic tapes are transmitted direct to the Social Security Administra- 
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tion and replace several million punched cards and approximately 40,000 pages 
of material on an annual basis. Plans are being made for the installation of a 
large-scale computer at the Finance Center to attain increased efficiency and 
economy in the processing of military allotment accounts. 


ny 


7. Computing mathematical missile data 


U.S. Army Signal Intelligence Agency, Army Correlation Center, was author- 
ized in May 1959 to lease a computer and supporting equipment which was in- 
stalled in June 1959. Preliminary reports indicate that the original estimate 
for a reduction of 50-1 in the time required to perform mathematic computa- 
tions has been exceeded. The actual reduction is 60-1 in an initial applica- 
tion. These ratios were derived from the figures of 4 hours of computer time to 
an estimated 240 hours of manual processing (with the aid of electrical desk 
ealculators) to accomplish the same results. A high-speed paper tape reader 
will be added to the computer to reduce the 40 to 80 minutes per day used to 
enter programs. A reduction in time by a factor of 10 can be realized by this 
addition. The use of small-size computers to alleviate time-consuming, tedious, 
and repetitive-type activities is being significantly and successfully exploited 
and will permit highly trained professional personnel to work in other areas 
where their time is utilized more effectively. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Training in the processes and art of management constitutes one of the most 
important means for improving the efficiency and effectiveness of Army man- 
agement. General and specialized management training for military and civilian 
personel was provided in 1959 through resident and nonresident instruction at 
Army schools, and, where more effective and economical to do so, through 
civilian schools by contractual arrangements. This training included manage- 
ment instruction in branch career courses at the service schools and in Army 
colleges to acquaint officers with general elements and methods of good man- 
agement. More specialized management courses were presented at the Finance 
School in comptrollership, budgeting, and related topics. Other important 
sources of management instruction included the Army Logistics Management 
Center. for logistics personnel, and the Ordnance Management Engineering 
Training Agency. for industrial management personnel. Contractual training 
at civilian institutions included the Syracuse University Army comptrollership 
graduate course, the Toledo University financial, supply, and storage-manage- 
ment program, the advanced management program at Harvard University, and 
the management problems for executives course at the University of Pitts- 
burch. Some of the training accomplishments in the Army management area 
during 1959 are summarized below: 


1. U.S. Army Management School 


Nine classes totaling 363 military and 90 civilian students were graduated 
from the 3-week regular course at the U.S. Army Management School. Two 
classes tetaling 43 military and 19 civilian students were also graduated from 
the school’s 1-week Army management orientation course during 1959. This 
latter course is conducted for general officers and equivalent civilian personnel. 


2. U.S. Army Finance School 


This school graduated 698 persons from courses in military comptrollership, 
financial management-budget, financial management-inventory accounting, and 
Army stock fund operations, techniques of review and analysis, and financial 
management integrated accounting. To supplement resident instruction, the 
school offers an extension (correspondence) course program as a means by which 
individuals can increase their knowledge and abilities without physically at- 
tending the school. A total of 4914 students were enrolled in this program in 
1959. 


8. Ordnance Management Engineering Training Agency 

The Chief of Ordnance established this program to train Ordnance personnel 
in the use and application of management and industrial engineering techniques. 
Personnel from the other Army agencies, the Navy, Air Force, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies have a'so attended the courses, which 
range in duration from 3 days to 4 weeks. During 1959, 3.029 persons were grad- 
uated from courses and seminars conducted by this agency. 
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4. Army Comptrollership School, Syracuse University 


This is a graduate-level course of about 13 months’ duration which leads to a 
master of business administration degree with a major in Army comptroller- 
ship. Classes begin in June of one year and end in July of the next year. Thirty 
officers and one civilian entered class VIII in June 1959. Class VII, consisting 
of 30 officers, was graduated in July 1959. 


5. Advanced management training for officers 

The object of this training is to assist students to develop their understanding 
of fundamental factors rather than to provide direct answers to specific ques- 
tions. Ten officers were graduated from the 13-week advanced management 
program of the Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Twelve officers were graduated from the 8-week management problems 
for executives course at the University of Pittsburgh. 


6. Accounting training 

(a) Action was taken by the Finance School, U.S. Army to meet an urgent 
training requirement for higher grade military and civilian personnel in the 
area of internal review and examination. The revised 4-week course titled 
“Internal Review and Systems Improvement” meets this requirement and em- 
phasizes in its broader scope the constructive aspects of the function. 

(b) The U.S. Civil Service Commission approved an Army-wide training pro- 
motion agreement whereby civilian accounting technicians (GS-525-0) may, 
through certain school training and specific experience, qualify for assignment 
to professional accounting positions in the GS-510—-0 series. An important fea- 
ture of the agreement is the strong emphasis which is placed upon home study 
(extension) courses to be taken as a means of obtaining the equivalent of 24 
semester hours of construction in accounting and related subjects. 


REPORTS CONTROL 

1. Army-rwide approach 

The Army has continued its efforts to revise and simplify its reporting struc- 
ture in order to realize the full benefits of new management systems. The prob- 
lem of burdensome reporting precipitated a triple offensive which included: 
more effective use of reports control actions over Headquarters, Department of 
the Army initiated reports; exploration or ways and means to obtain retief 
from reporting burdens imposed on the Army by higher echelons of the Govern- 
ment; the establishment, at each appropriate level of command, of a high level 
review board to review reporting critically and insure compliance with estab- 
lished policy in letter and spirit. This approach to the overall reporting prob- 
lem resulted in a modest reduction in the Army’s reporting burdens, and further 
reductions are anticipated. 


2. Outside agency reports 

A review of outside agency reports imposed on the Army produced the fol- 
lowing results: 

(a) Of the 344 reports surveyed, 65 were recommended to be rescinded or 
modified, and 279 to be continued without change. 

(b) At the end of the year, of 65 proposed actions, 35 had been completed, 
18 by rescission and 17 by modification. 

(c) It is not known to what extent man-hour economies have resulted from 
the modifications, but an estimated 27,000 man-hours have been made available 
for other work through the rescissions. 

3. Reductions in recurring logistical reports 

With the objective of streamlining the internal reporting structure in each 
logistic area 30 studies were made to assure that only reports essential to op- 
erations would be continued. To date 17 have been completed. In addition, 
several of the technical services studied reports in functional areas other than 
logistics. Over 400 reports have been reviewed and evaluated. To date, 224 
reports were recommended for rescission, revision, or replacerent. This re- 
sulted in the elimination of 132 reports and the revision of 92. The remaining 
reports of the 400 have been determined as essential and therefore remain un- 
changed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS 





1. Reduction in inspections and staff visits 


(a) During 1959 the Army formally revised its overall policy regarding in- 
spections and visitation to subordinate echelons. The new policies and pro- 
cedures, published in an Army regulation to be effective January 1, 1960, were 
designed to eliminate, insofar as practicable, multiple and/or duplicate inspec- 
tions and staff visits and to materially reduce the impact of such inspections 
and visits at the installation and unit level. These new procedures will gen- 
erate savings primarily through reduced travel and through greater consolida- 
tion of inspection effort. 

(b) The Inspector General’s fiscal year 1961 inspection program was de- 
veloped under new procedures which achieved increased effectiveness and gen- 
erated benefits by: integrating annual general, special, and procurement in- 
spections and thus attained maximum inspectional coverage at minimum travel 
and per diem costs: reducing the number of separate inspection trips: eliminat- 
ing duplication of inspection effort and materially reducing the administrative 
workload incident to the preparation of inspection notification correspondence, 
inspection reports, and responses thereto. 


2. Elimination in waste in issuing identification cards and tags 


A monthly average of 250 identification cards and 250 sets of identification tags 
with necklace were prepared and issued to trainees reporting to the U.S. Army 
Training Center, Caribbean, at a cost of approximately $1.80 per individual. 
Many of these individuals were discharged 6 weeks after these items were issued. 
This resulted in a nonessential expenditure of about $315 per month. A new 
procedure provides for the issuance of only a mimeographed form to all trainees, 
which serves as identification of the trainee while at the training center. Iden- 
tification card and identification tags with necklace are now issued at the com- 
pletion of the 8 weeks preliminary basic training to only those trainees deter- 
mined to be qualified for further training and transfer to the continental United 
States. Approximately $4,000 in benefits are realized annually in terms of reduc- 
tion in man-hours, material, and equipment. 


8. Change in medical eramination procedure for West Point candidates 

Candidates for the U.S. Military Academy have undergone two physical exami- 
nations—a preliminary examination when nominated and a final examination, 
at the time of entrance. Now, only one examination will be required—a quatifi- 
cation examination at the time of nomination. In this way the candidates’ phy- 
sical eligibility will be certified immediately, thereby eliminatng unnecessary 
waiting in the case of unfit applicants, and an overload of work on the admittance 
board at one period. The cost of a preliminary medical examination is estimated 
at $25. Its discontinuance will result in monetary benefits of approximately 
$133,500 per year. This new procedure also enables congressional renominations 
to be made more timely. 
4. Mechanization of record writing 

A name and standard personnel information plate for each soldier can now be 
inserted in addressing and payroll machines. This method takes the place of 
writing the name and other information by hand or typewriter. It speeds up 
operations in unit personnel offices and reduces errors in the preparation of rec- 
ords, rosters, and reports. The new method is most helpful when preparing 
vouchers under the new military pay system. Local commanders are encouraged 
to consider mechanization as one means for improving administration of unit 
personnel offices. 


(The following statements were referred to on p. 614.) 


STATEMENT OF THE DepuTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, IT am Paul FEF. Feucht, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics. This is my first appearance 
before this committee. 

With your permission, I shall present additional information on some of the 
subjects in the procurement area as they pertain to the Army. In the area of 
supply management, the Army has continued to improve its logistics posture; 
I shall mention some of the more significant actions which bear directly on the 
management of our inventories. 
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SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN THE ARMY PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The Army continues to emphasize a vigorous small business program. Awards 
to small business concerns, on a prime contract basis, amounted to $1,740,121,000 
during fiscal year 1959. These dollars represent 35.1 percent of all prime con- 
tracts awarded to both large and smalk.concerns by the Army during this period. 

In cooperation with the Small Business Administration, the Army has made 
decided advancement in the small business set-aside program. Both set-asides 
and dollars increased during fiscal year 1959. There were 7,300 set-asides for 
$327 million, during fiscal year 1959 as compared with 4,996 actions for $324,- 
340,649 during fiscal year 1958. Every Army contractor receiving a contract 
for $1 million or more was urged to adopt the Department of Defense small 
business subcontracting program and to make a semiannual report to the Army 
showing the actual dollars placed with small business firms as subcontractors. 
This program was made mandatory by change 51 to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation, dated January 4, 1960. 

Approximately 67 firms submit reports to the Army on a semiannual basis. 
The combined reports reveal that an average of approximately 15 percent is 
being subcontracted to small business firms by large business firms. 


INSPECTION AND QUALITY CONTROL 


During calendar year 1959, the Department of Defense refined policies which 
provided that contractors be responsible for adequate control of quality in prod- 
ucts and for the performance of examination and tests set forth in specifica- 
tions. These refinements included the establishment of a coordinated military 
specification covering contractors’ quality control systems for use in produe- 
tion of complex items, and a Department of Defense Directive No, 4155.10 es- 
tablishing basie policy on the use of this specification by the military 
departments. 

Department of the Army implementation of this program continued its gains 
in efficiency and economy. Use of a specification for contractors’ quality con- 
trol of complex items was expanded from the 75 contractors under such require- 
ments at the end of calendar year 1958, to almost 150 at the end of calendar 
year 1959. 

The Army succeeded during calendar year 1959 in arranging for contractors 
producing the more simple items to apply quality control systems, as dis- 
tinguished from after-the-fact inspection systems at the end of calendar year 
1958, 

As a result of these improvements in the contractors’ control of quality, the 
Department of the Army has been able to reduce the number of routine in- 
spection personnel in the system. 

These reductions have resulted from a better understanding on the part of 
the contractors of their responsibilities and have not been accompanied by re- 
duction in the quality of supplies in the Army system. 


CONTROL OVER PRICE REDETERMINATIONS 


The Department of the Army is continuing its controls over price redetermin- 
able contracts. Army policy prescribes prompt completion of price redetermina- 
tion actions once the redetermination point is reached in the contract. Periodic 
reviews of performance to insure timely redetermination of contract prices reveal 
that this area is given attention at all levels. In response to their inquiry, de- 
tailed data has been submitted to your staff on price redeterminations outstand- 
ing as of June 30, 1959. We feel that the program for timely finalization of 
price redeterminable contracts is continuing in a satisfactory manner. 


CONTROL OVER USE OF LETTER CONTRACTS 


The Department of Army has for the past several years conducted a vigorous 
program to assure that letter contracts are used only where absolutely essential 
and that timely definitization of such contracts is made. As a result of this 
effort, the Department of the Army has had excellent results in definitizing the 
few letter contracts it has issued. The Army plans to continue, as it has in the 
past, the emphasis placed on the restricted use of letter contracts and to main- 
tain close surveillance of procuring activities to achieve timely definitization. 
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ARMY PARTICIPATION IN THE DEFENSE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 





Standardization of materiel has been a program of the Department of the 
Army for many years. Under the Department of Defense standardization pro- 
gram established by the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952, 
standardization is being performed by entire commodity areas or Federal supply 
classification classes. This approach insures consideration of all items within 
an assigned area or class. Approximately 543 Federal supply classification 
classes have been assigned for standardization. Of these the Army has been 
assigned standardization responsibility for 243 classes. Responsibility for 
standardization within the Army has been delegated to the technical services 
having the primary interest in each class. 

Of the 248 classes assigned to the Army as of July 1, 1958, standardization 
plans have been prepared and submitted on 120 classes; 56 classes do not require 
the preparation of a standardization plan; and 67 standardization plans are yet 
to be prepared. In addition to the standardization plan activity, the Army has 
completed a total of 1,728 individual projects. Additional accomplishments in 
this area are as follows: 


Number of military standards available___.._________-_-________ evento 1, 710 
Number of military specifications available__.._.__..._________________ 5, 710 
Limited coordinations standards available____-___-_-___________ 414 
Limited coordination specifications available__.____-._-_____-_-__-__-_-_- 4, 086 


Army standardization activities during fiscal years 1960 and 1961 have been 
planned to meet Department of Defense schedules and to monitor use of the 
products of standardization. 

During the past year the Army has established a mechanized system of re 
porting progress on the Army portion of the Defense standardization program. 
In addition to providing progress data, the electrical accounting machine cards 
provide a source of data for detailed analysis of technical service activities. 


REDUCTION OF MATERIEL 


As the weapons of war and military equipment in general become more com- 
plicated, the need becomes even more pronounced for the Army to limit the 
variety and quantities of items it processes through its supply systems. During 
the past year, the Army has continued its efforts to assure that only essential 
items enter the system, and that after entering the system, the quanities be 
limited to minimum requirements for effective operations. 


REDUCTION IN THE VARIETY OF REPAIR PARTS SUPPLIES 


The Army does not depend on manufacturer’s estimates for determining the 
variety or quantities of repair parts we store and distribute for maintaining 
equipment in use. Of major significance in controlling the repair parts enter- 
ing our supply system is the judicious application of requirements knowledge 
and experienced judgment to the determinations of what and how much to 
procure. To provide the supply manager with a broad coverage of knowledge 
pertaining to repair parts requirements, the Army technical staff works closely 
with the supply staff: 

The technical staff develops criteria to be used in contracting with equipment 
producers for standard submission of adequate technical data on which the 
Army can take action to expedite the processes of item identification, cataloging 
and preparation of parts allowance lists. 

The technical staff supervises the performing of thorough physical and tech- 
nical maintenance evaluations on new equipment prior to its introduction into 
the Army system. 

The technical staff utilizes qualified maintenance engineers for the selection 
of repair parts to be introduced into the system for support of new end items. 

The retail supply distributors accumulate data on actual demand experience 
for individual parts after the equipment is placed in use. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ITEMS SUPPLIED (INCLUDING REPAIR PARTS) 


Even with the additions of the more complicated types of equipment the over- 
all number of items stored and issued by the Army has been reduced from 
736,000 line items as of July 1, 1957, to 637,000 as of September 30, 1959. This 
isa reduction of 14 percent. 
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REDUCTION IN THE QUANTITY OF MATERIEL PROCESSED THROUGH THE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The Army policy is to rely on commercial inventories for carrying stocks when 
to do so is more economical te the Government. In the implementation of this 
policy, approximately 19 percent of the dollar values of our procurement is 
obtained through local purchases or is procured through centralized purchasing 
agencies for direct delivery to customers or to ports for shipment to oversea 
customers. 

MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY SUPPLY SYSTEM 


One continuing program of the Army is to keep its supply system modernized 
by developing, testing and adopting new techniques, technological developments, 
and innovations where to do so will enhance effectiveness and efficiency in man- 
aging and operating the supply system. 

The modern Army supply system, commonly referred to by the short title 
“MASS”, was the code name given to a field test of a combination of factors 
designed to improve the system for distribution organization and field mainte- 
nance supplies to an oversea command. This test grew out of experience gained 
in repair parts supply during the Korean war. A need existed for the design 
of a system which would permit the reduction of stocks at all echelons, par- 
ticularly in the forward areas. In the implementation of this test, stringent 
performance objectives were purposely established in order to force the best 
possible results. During the course of the test many procedures and time phas- 
ings were tried, many failed the test and were rejected, many proved to be 
sound and were retained, while still others were modified and then accepted. 

3ased on continuous study by the Department of the Army and the theater 
of the experience gained by this test, an improved system for distributing repair 
parts has now been developed. 

The test provided the basis on which 40 percent reduction has been achieved 
in the varieties of items stocked in the communications zone for repair parts 
and secondary item support of theater organization and field maintenance; in 
the 7th Army the variety of items stocked for this purpose has been reduced 
by 65 percent. These reductions have been achieved by development of stockage 
lists which are more directly responsive to the customers’ demands. 

In addition to reductions in stockage, the orders and shipping time for re- 
plenishment of these theater stocks has been reduced from 120 days to about 
60 days; the principle of ordering and shipping items of low dollar significance 
in economical quantities has been expanded to reduce the number of individual 
orders and shipments processed through the supply distribution system; and 
“controlled cannibalization” of serviceable parts from uneconomically repairable 
items is utilized as the primary source for supplying the theater’s requirements 
for repair parts having a low mortality rate. 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT FOR SELECTED REPAIR PARTS IN U.S. ARMY, EUROPE 


As an improvement in supply management, the European theater has identified 
167 line items which constitute 60 percent of the dollar value of the 7th Army 
requisitioning objective for ordnance repair parts and secondary items. These 
167 items are specially managed to assure the availability of the items when 
and where required without stockpiling significant quantities at any echelon 
of the theater distribution system. Similar lists are being developed by the 
other technical services in the theater. 


EXCESSIVE PAPER WORK ON LOW DOLLAR VALUE ITEMS 


The Army is concerned with the amount of effort and cost involved in the 
detailed supply management procedures and financial accounting requirements 
for items having extreme low dollar annual usage. Some items have such low 
dollar significance as to make the cost of performing these detailed paper opera- 
tions greatly exceed the value of the goods involved. Ordering and shipping in 
economical lots does reduce the frequency of ordering, but does not reduce the 
detailed work on shipments which are made. Our supply managers are working 
toward establishing the minimum scope of management and accounting require- 
ments which will provide the data essential for effectively supplying these items 
to our forces and also will provide summary data sufficient for essential financial 
accounting purposes. This action is designed to relieve the supply personnel 
of uneconomical paper work so that they can devote their main effort to managing 
those items having a high dollar significance. 
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OUR EUROPEAN SUPPLY SYSTEM 





During the past summer, the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics 
personally visited the principal activities of our supply system in Europe. The 
purpose of his visit was to observe first hand the extent to which the theater 
has been able to further improve its logistical operations by improved storage 
of supplies, continued training of indigenous personnel, improved organization 
for supply management, publication of procedures and the use of modern ma- 
chinery for mechanically performing supply and stock control operations. 

He found great progress has been made during the past 2 years in the transition 
phase of transferring our line of communications from Bremerhaven, Germany 
to one across France. The commanders are now refining their operations. 
Specifically the Assistant Secretary noted: 

Over 170,000 line items have been eliminated from depot stocks. 

The elimination of excess stocks from the theater inventories has made sig- 
nificant strides and under the current program the backlog of this materiel 
will have been eliminated during 1960. 

The theater supply control agencies are organized under the commodity man- 
agement concept, and to further strengthen the commodity manager system, 
the chief of each supply control agency is also the supply deputy to the chief 
of the technical service in the communications zone. 

The strengthening of the organizations for supply control, the publication of 
new procedures, and the installation of automatic data processing systems will 
improve requirements determinations and will permit more effective manage- 
ment of the supply system. 

The organizational difficulties of the Transportation Corps supply control 
agency have been overcome and the backlog of work is now of a normal oper- 
ating level. 

Requirements for mobilization and special project reserves have been updated 
to reflect current estimates; the list of combat reserve items has been reduced 
significantly ; stocks for special project requirements have been reduced by 17,000 
short tons. 

A subassembly rebuild plant is being established at Naney Ordnance Depot: 
revised concepts do not foresee the requirement for a major rebuild facility 
in France. 

In conciusion, Mr. Chairman, the Army continues to place great importance 
on the managemnet of the inventories in our supply system which is spread over 
a significant portion of the globe. Our staffs and operating agencies have 
achieved remarkable success in effectively and efficiently fulfilling their mission 
of maintaining a combat posture within the boundaries of many sovereign 
nations. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR MATERIAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary of the Navy has 
assigned to me as Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material) responsibility for 
the policy management and control of (1) procurement, (2) production, (3) in- 
spection, and (4) supply and distribution of material. 

Today we are again reporting on general aspects of the Navy’s business man- 
agement, and we are listing for your information some of the significant steps 
that have been taken to further improve business policies and procedures in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Your report No. 408 to the 86th Congress, Ist session, contained a summary 
of the significant committee recommendations. I shall address myself to these 
as well as to other areas of Navy responsibility. 


PROCUREMENT 
Procurement management 


The Navy continued, during the past year, to make progress in improving 
the management of its procurement programs by taking the following actions: 
(1) Initiation of an improved procedure for the review of negotiated 
contracts over $300,000 : 
(2) Increased review by the Navy of the cost of contractor-furnished 
materials; 
(3) Greater utilization of audit services as a pricing aid; 
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(4) Continuation of its policy of administrative review of Navy procure- 
ment offices; and 

(5) A greatly augmented and more comprehensive procurement training 
program. 

It has been our practice to require the procuring bureaus and offices to ob- 
tain clearance from the Office of Naval Material for all negotiated procurements 
in excess of $300,000 and for certain other procurements, after negotiations but 
prior to award. These reviews encompass approximately 75 percent of the 
Navy’s procurement dollars. In August of 1959 this procedure was amended 
to require that the bureaus obtain clearance for their planned approach prior 
to negotiation with prospective contractors, and to obtain clearance again after 
negotiation. This prenegotiation clearance isnew. It gives procurement special- 
ists in the Office of Naval Material an opportunity to participate in the early 
planning stages of major procurements. Such a procedure assures a higher 
degree of internal pricing control through the formal preparation and review 
of the Navy’s pricing objectives in advance of negotiations with prospective 
contractors. A separate directive requires the procuring activities of the Navy 
to apply the same principles themselves to procurements of less than $300,000 
but more than $50,000 so that more comprehensive planning and review of a 
greater percentage of the Navy’s procurement dollars will be accomplished. 

Through the contract clearance procedure we have a mechanism for exchang- 
ing with all Navy procurement offices the best techniques and experience avail- 
able on any procurement situation or with a particular contractor. This pre- 
negotiation review insures that the Navy’s team of procurement experts, made 
up of contracting officers, negotiators, engineers, lawyers, auditors, and in- 
spectors, is used early in the procurement planning and throughout the whole 
procurement process. The procedure provides a comprehensive written record 
of significant considerations behind the negotiations, thus leading to sounder 
procurements. 

The importance of the cost of “purchased materials” obtained by prime con- 
tractors is being further emphasized. ‘Purchased materials” as used here in- 
cludes raw materials, subcontracts, purchased parts and components which the 
prime contractor acquires for use in connection with a Navy contract. These 
items generally make up a major portion of the cost structure of a proposed 
contract price. In April of 1959 the Navy issued a procurement directive which 
provides uniform implementing procedures and guidance for evaluating costs of 
“purchased materials.” 

The Navy policy to utilize contract audit services to the maximum extent 
practicable incident to the negotiation of contracts has been strengthened and 
reaffirmed by the issuance of new and more specific instructions. 

The Procurement Review Group of the Office of Naval Material continued 
its function of reviewing and analyzing procurement organization, methods, and 
procedures used within the various procuring activities of the Navy. The pur- 
pose of these reviews is to evaluate business practices, streamline and improve 
procurement operations, and insure compliance with existing laws, regulations, 
and policy. Since July 1, 1955, the Procurement Review Group has made sev- 
eral hundred specific recommendations designed to improve procurement op- 
eratious. These recommendations have assisted contracting personnel in using 
the latest developments in procurement techniques and have resulted in im- 
proved procedures, organizations, and staffing. 

We are giving greater emphasis to the training of our procurement personnel. 
Both formal and informal training is being conducted regularly. The Office of 
Naval Material is currently sponsoring an advanced Navy procurement course 
which is designed to give to senior procurement personnel comprehensive cov- 
erage of all aspects of military procurement. This will be followed by a course 
in cost and price analysis. The basic courses previously taught have been 
broadened and modernized. During fiscal year 1960 approximately 890 persons 
will have completed these courses. 

The Navy also has in effect a vigorous program for the training of purchas- 
ing and material inspection personnel in the transportation aspects of con- 
tracting and contract administration. These training courses include the proper 
wording of delivery terms, inclusion of all applicable transportation costs in the 
evaluation of bids or proposals, scheduling of increments, packing and loading 
of material, and the selection of shipping mode, to assure that Navy material 
requirements are met in the most economical manner. 

One of our most important procurement aids is “Navy Contract Law” issued 
by the Navy’s Office of General Counsel. This document has recently been 
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revised and brought up to date. I commend this document to all individuals, in 
or out of the Government, who are concerned with the legal and practical 
aspects of Navy procurement. 


Small business assistance 


Every effort is being made to increase the participation of small business in 
Navy procurement. We have urged all purchasing activities to “break out” from 
our large weapon or missile systems items which are not so technically integrated 
as to require manufacture by the prime contractor and thereby obtain wider 
competition, including small business. 

Further aid to small business has been provided by Navy participation in pro- 
curement conferences and research and development symposia which, through 
exhibits and counsel by Government representatives, inform industry of our re- 
quirements in this area. 

Prime contractors who receive a contract in excess of $1 million, which offers 
substantial subcontracting possibilities, are now required by contractual pro- 
vision to establish a formal defense subcontracting program on behalf of small 
business. 

The small business share of total Navy direct purchases during fiscal year 
1959 was 16.2 percent as compared to 18.7 percent in the prior fiscal year. This 
decline is attributed primarily to the increasing complexity and percentage of 
Navy’s missile and shipbuilding programs. Only 25 percent of the Navy’s total 
purchases in fiscal year 1959 was classified as being capable of performance by 
small business as compared to 30 percent in fiscal year 1958. Other factors con- 
tributing to the decline were (1) the low prices bid for petroleum on the non-set- 
aside portions and the resultant inability of small firms to meet these low prices 
and (2) the reduction in the proportion of our expenditures going to military 
construction. For example, expenditures for petroleum and construction and the 
extent of participation by small business during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 were 
as follows: 





Total Small Per- Total Small Per- 
Fiscal year petroleum business cent | construction business cent 
awards participation awards participation 
PRL Ceccnbcknen cere .------}| $843, 000, 000 | $257,000, 000 | 31 | $389, 000, 008 | $346, 000, 000 89 
Se ictecsiinaichs os | 935, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 23 | 263, 000, 000 216, 000, 000 | 82 


Assistance to distressed labor areas 


It is the policy of the Defense Department to encourage the placement of 
supply contracts with suppliers who will perform such contracts in areas cur- 
rently designated by the Department of Labor as having a substantial labor sur- 
plus. This must be done consistent with the efficient performance of the con- 
tract and at prices no higher than are obtainable elsewhere. At the present 
time, firms located in labor surplus areas are afforded preferential treatment in 
two major ways. First, portions of selected procurements which can be divided 
into economic production runs may be set aside for exclusive negotiation with 
firms in labor surplus areas. Secondly, firms in labor surplus areas are, in the 
case of equal low bids, given preference over those outside of such areas. 
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Redeterminable and incentive contracts 


The number and status of redeterminable price and incentive price contracts 
in the Navy on December 31, 1959, together with comparable figures for Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 and 1958, are shown in the following table: 


Number and status of price redeterminable and incentive contracts 











Price redeterminable contracts Incentive contracts 
As of As of As of As of As of As of 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 

1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 

Target point not reached _ - --.-..------.---- 53 76 65 58 61 56 
Target point reached, contractors’ pro- 

OGss TEE MROMTOE 0. os nnscnoknencass 13 9 20 25 21 31 
Proposal received by Government. --.-----. 82 44 62 | 83 62 43 
EE innckdscdeneeeneecires nine — 148 129 147 166 144 130 





Letter contracts 


All letter contracts, as well as any extensions or major changes thereto, must 
be approved by the Office of Naval Material. Although it is our policy not to 
use letter contracts unless the urgency of the situation demands, it must be appre- 
ciated that in the development and production of some of our more advanced 
weapons, such as Polaris, the only practicable contractual instrument in the 
beginning is a letter contract. Formerly, letter contracts were indeed what that 
name implies. Contractors were authorized to proceed on the basis of a very 
brief statement of the work to be done and without resolution of many contractual 
matters. Now we endeavor to resolve as many of the contractual terms and con- 
ditions as possible and to reflect the resolution of such terms and conditions in 
the letter contract. Every effort is made to convert the letter contract to a defi- 
nitive contract as soon as possible. 

The periodic reporting of the status of these contracts has been made more 
frequent and is now done quarterly. From this data management is able to 
check the progress toward conversion of each such contract and, when deemed 
necessary, initiate action to expedite conversion. 

A comparative statement of the number and dollar value of letter contracts 
outstanding as of December 31, 1957, 1958, and 1959, is shown in the following 
table: 














| As of Dec. 31, 1957 As of Dee. 31, 1958 As of Dec. 31, 1959 
vrihsnicsir teeing cca eects reenact ea a 
Fiscal year of issuance | 
Num- Value Num- Value Num- Value 
ber ber ber 
fai | ; a 

OR ed ihe meet, seria cela 5 | $43, 245, 000 1 ER EI Soa ba aecthstinaceeate 
a ee ee 15 563, 437, 000 2 1,056,000 |__.--._-]__- cos iene 
is ae eee ae eee 29 655, 926, 000 10 GREE Uicccnasslibncusauesannes 
Dis: anc tbat aaa eae ic netereitd gy 225, 979, 000 42 576, 439, 000 ll $209, 046, 000 
BS cat .  ob Eee anaeemen ie dune ae 35 365, 539, 000 7 766, 592, 000 
WD vine oa kectiucl s sddabduane wht ska cheeses hac beccllke Ela coh ae 13 184, 870, 000 
i adcipticdsin ncncliaties 58 1, 488, 587, 000 90 1, 407, 350, 000 91 1, 160, 508, 000 








Contract terminations 


The increase in the dollar backlog of unsettled terminations in the past 144 
years is attributable to the cancellation of aircraft, missile and high energy fuel 
programs. The increased ratio in the number of actions to dollar amount is the 
result of improved reporting procedures which now insure that low dollar pro- 
curements are included in the termination statistics. It is noteworthy that of 
the 1,948 terminated contracts that were settled in fiscal year 1959, 1,608 settle- 
ments were at “no cost” to the Government. Further, as part of a comprehensive 
training program, the Office of Naval Material sponsored a series of contract 
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termination seminars during the past year in order to improve and expedite the 
administration of terminated contracts. The following figures are self-ex- 
planatory. 


All dollar amounts represent contract price of items terminated (CPIT) 


{In millions of dollars] 





July 1, 1958 July 1, 1959 Jan. 1, 1960 


| 
| - | = 
Amount | Number’) Amount | Number | Amount | Number 


Backlog of unsettled terminated con- 


tracts: 

Unsettled : $778 672 $846 627 $952 605 
Number and amount from present 
backlog on which claims have been 

submitted . 5 oe ; 95 137 


Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts settled during 
Fiscal year 1958: 


Amount $636 

Number 774 
Fiseal year 1959: 

Amount , ; $280 

Number . 1, 948 
Fiscal year 1960 (6 months): 

Amount $74 

Number . 1, 396 


Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts terminated during 
Fiscal vear 1958: 


Amount _ $249 

Number ; 748 
Fiscal year 1959: 

Amount - ; Santon, 

Number 1, 902 


Fiscal year 1960 (6 months 
Amount Nis Bea tards ant ama eee ae 
Number See Se eect 
Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts terminated for default 
(not included in the foregoing figures) during 
Fiscal year 1958: 


Amount peace eee Bb eee $3 

Number . Fe as 228 
Fiscal year 1959: 

Amoust. ....... aA: ae Oe $3 

Number F ; ae 263 
Fiscal year 1960 (6 months): 

AmmeineG.: . ces “es a $0. 835 


PIS en ee Se ee ick Cet 111 


Before we leave the subject of procurement, I want to make this one overall 
point: During fiscal year 1959 the Navy completed over 2 million actions for 
goods and services, totaling over $7.5 billion. Even with well qualified procure- 
ment personnel and the most careful review of their actions, mistakes are bound 
to occur in a procurement program of this magnitude. Realizing this, we are 
continuously improving procedures to keep errors toa minimum. Weare striving 
to improve the caliber of our procurement personnel and we are putting greater 
emphasis on the procurement team concept. In addition, we are stressing the 
use of intelligent guidance and controls in our contracting. 


CREATION OF THE BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


One of the most significant improvements in the material area during the past 
year was the combining of the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance 
into the Bureau of Naval Weapons. Our primary objective in merging these 
two bureaus was to accelerate the progress of new weapons systems from the 
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first establishment of the requirement through research and development, then 
production, to fleet operation. We take considerable pride in having been able 
to marry the efforts of the two bureaus without disruption to the essential 
activities of either and having done it in less than half the time originally allotted 
for the job. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that we have brought within the cognizance 
of the new bureau most of the troublesome areas of split cognizance that have 
existed in the Navy both within missile programs and between missiles and 
aircraft. In the brief operating period since the merger we have: (1) melded 
the skills of the outstanding professional and technical abilities available to 
the Navy in the two predecessor bureaus and reoriented their efforts toward 
complete weapons systems; (2) instituted improved program management; and 
(3) strengthened the contracting functions and provided increased emphasis 
generally on the importance of business relationships. 

While much remains to be done before the merger can be called complete in all 
respects, we have no doubt but that these actions will lead in time to the earlier 
equipping of our combat forces with new weapons capabilities, supportable 
through normal supply and logistic channels. 


PRODUCTION 


The aircraft, ship, and missile programs have been scheduled to provide the 
fleet with the most modern weapons and equipment at the earliest possible date 
consistent with the state of the art. 

The matter of weapons system reliability has received increasing attention. 
Steps have been taken to improve the Navy’s organizational and contractual 
structure in this area to provide more adequate guidelines to designers, and to 
stimulate the interchange of information among programs both within the Navy 
and among the services. These and continuing efforts with respect to reliability 
are expected to enhance the capabilities of the U.S. Fleet. 

Added emphasis is being given to the Navy’s overall value engineering pro- 
gram, which stresses the economics of designs and techniques in appropriate con- 
tracts we are using incentive provisions to encourage the contractors to apply 
value engineering techniques to reduce the cost of our material. A recent exam- 
ple of value engineering application is the reduction in welding in the fabrication 
of nuclear submarines in naval shipyards. Estimated savings of $200,000 per 
ship will be realized on five nuclear submarines assigned to two yards. The im- 
proved techniques may be adopted also by private yards, resulting in additional 
savings, part of which will be retained by the yards under existing incentive 
clauses of their contracts. The Navy looks forward to additional significant sav- 
ings from this program. 

As part of its continuing program to reduce ship costs, the Bureau of Ships 
has embarked on a specification rehabilitation project. Military specifications 
will be simplified to the greatest possible extent to obtain satisfactory equipment 
for the purpose intended, at minimum overall cost. Optimum use will be made 
of industry specifications and standards. The specifications are being torn down 
and rebuilt to eliminate all superfluity and to establish the most austere and 
direct reflection of service requirements. <A recently completed navywide study 
of procedures for the acquisition, control and use of drawings and technical data 
strongly indicates the need to extend this effort to include action by all material 
bureaus. We are now at a late stage of developing such a navywide action 
program. 

The Bureau of Ships is also conducting a series of informal committee meet 
ings with top management advisory groups in industries furnishing shipbuilding 
material to the Bureau. The chief purpose is to solicit suggestions for cost re- 
ductions without compromise of military effectiveness. Initial results have been 
gratifying. 

Industrial production facilities, including the reserve plant program 

At the present time. the Navy has administrative responsibility over 167 indns- 
trial reserve plants, which have a valuation of approximately $4.5 billion. This 
represents a net reduction of three from last year’s total. 

A breakdown of the 167 plants by ownership includes 129 either wholly or 
jointly Government-owned and 38 privately owned, subject to a national security 
Clause. Of the 129 plants with Government ownership interest, 60 are Govern- 
ment onerated, and 69 contractor-operated. A breakdown of the 69 contractor- 
operated plants by utilization indicates that 59 are essentially in use for their 
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intended purpose, 4 essentially in use for other than their intended purpose, and 
6 either completely idle or in unused standby status for mobilization require 
ments. 

As a result of the continuing review of our industrial reserve plant program, 
based on current Navy basic logistic plans, 14 of the foregoing reserve plants are 
presently in various stages of disposal action. 

In addition, 16 plants dropped from the reserve program and reported during 
calendar year 1959 to GSA for disposal are still the financial responsibility of 
the Navy with respect to maintenance and security for a maximum of 15 months 
from the date reported to GSA. 

We shall continue this active program to insure that plants are released from 
Navy sponsorship when they become excess to the Navy’s current or mobilization 
requirements. 

To insure uniform policy and operational guidance throughout the Naval Es- 
tablishment an industrial facilities policy handbook is in process of development 
and portions have been published. This handbook will consolidate in one con- 
venient and ready reference all matters pertaining to industrial facilities man- 
agement. 


Production equipment 


The Navy is continuing its program of maximum utilization of machine tools, 
Our current total inventory of machine tools amounts to slightly under $1 bil- 
lion, of which approximately 83 percent is in active use, and 17 percent is in 
the idle reserves. During calendar year 1959, in lieu of new procurement, we 
issued 1,309 reserve tools valued at $1.5 million for use at both Government and 
contractor-operated facilities. We also transferred 230 reserve tools, valued at 
$3.4 million, to the other services. In addition, disposal action was initiated on 
some 3,200 machine tools that were worn out, obsolete, or otherwise excess to 
navy requirements. 

In our continuing efforts to improve program management in this area, we 
conducted a study during 1959 to determine the effectiveness of our utiliza- 
tion of production equipment. As a result, the Navy Production Equipment 
Control Office (NAVPECO) is being reconstituted, consolidated, and established 
as a field activity of the Office of Naval Material, to assist and serve the various 
navy bureaus in effecting improved utilization of production equipment. 

We continue to develop and maintain a critically selective and flexible indus- 
trial mobilization base to meet production requirements for general war or 
conflict short of general war. Maintaining an adequate base is a difficult and 
continuing effort, because of rapid advances in technology and weapons a4 
the requirements imposed by changing strategic plans. 


MATERIAL INSPECTION SERVICE, USN 


During calendar year 1959, the Navy Material Inspection Service inspected for 
the Navy and for other agencies material produced by private industry totaling 
approximately $6.1 billion in value. In addition, the Material Inspection Service 
conducted approximately 1,600 precontract award surveys and 3,500 price 
analyses of contractors’ price proposals, and processed approximately 20,000 
industrial security clearances. Concurrently the Material Inspection Service 
provided contract administration and technical assistance for research and 
development contracts valued at $1.1 billion. The workload remained at the 
same level as calendar year 1958 and was accomplished by 277 less civilian 
personnel, a reduction of 3.5 percent. 

In calendar year 1959, a net reduction of four field inspection offices was 
achieved by consolidation. Continued application of such sound management 
tools as work analysis and field reviews has resulted in improved utilization of 
manpower. In calendar year 1959 we renewed emphasis on the quality of the 
work performed by field inspection personnel, particularly in the fields of 
specification compliance inspection, quality control, and reliability. 

Increased training and educational programs were instituted, directed toward 
improving engineering, technical, and contract administration skills of the 
inspection force in relation to the requirements imposed by advanced and 
more complex technical missile system procurements. As an adjunct to such 
training, the system was improved to feed back quality information from the 
user to the contractor, inspector, and technical designers. Thus, these data 
will improve specifications and increase the ability of our technical personnel 
to cope with the complex materials in research and development or production. 
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Increasing emphasis on our requirement that contractors have high-grade 
quality control systems has resulted in improved quality of material being sub- 
mitted for inspection. 

In order to provide the renegotiation board with more accurate, complete, and 
timely information, field inspectors have undertaken the annual submission of 
performance reports on major prime contracts (those in excess of $300,000). 
These reports supplement the information provided by the contracting bureau. 

Navy participation in programs to assist industry continues to be highly bene- 
ficial to both parties. During calendar year 1959 we have assisted many of our 
contractors to install the line of balance technique for monitoring program 
progress under contracts for both production and research and development. 
The use of this technique has increased by about 25 percent and more than 500 
contracts are now monitored by this method. 

Inspectors of naval material also sponsored or coordinated exhibits of busi- 
ness opportunities and similar industry cooperation activities in nine metropoli- 
tan areas located throughout the country. Of significance in these programs is 
the increased interest and participation of small business representatives who, 
through this media, are learning how they too can share in Government contracts 
as either a prime or subcontractor. Frank, full, and free discussion face to face 
between representatives of small business and competent Government personnel 
is producing “how to do it” answers for this segment of industry. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 


Inventory management 


Substantial progress has been made by the Navy and Marine Corps in the 
mechanization of material management data. These improvements have been 
concentrated in the areas of converting and integrating manual records and 
planning information into mechanized forms which provide the intelligence re- 
quired for effective management. Before mechanizing any procedure we care- 
fully analyze the immediate and long-range advantages to be gained as con- 
trasted with the costs involved. In each case we have taken time to assure 
ourselves that conversion would be truly advantageous. Mechanization has sub- 
stantially improved procurement planning information, production progress 
information, inventory status records and historical issue and installation rec- 
ords. The progress in mechanization to date will enable the Navy to make faster 
adjustments to program changes, furnish management with better decision mak- 
ing information, and promote more efficient material management. 

We have made a comprehensive review of material management in naval ship- 
yards. Asa result, an improved material management plan is being developed. 
This plan is designed to reduce reservations of material; provide feedback usage 
information for planning repetitive jobs; reduce regular and insurance-type shop 
store items to more realistic levels; expedite the identification and disposal of 
surplus material ; purge unused direct material upon completion of a ship’s avail- 
ability ; and assign the supply officer full responsibility for all matters pertaining 
to the procurement and control of all shipyard materials. The first phase of 
directing the shipyards to implement the above plan has been accomplished. 
The second phase of assisting the shipyards with problems encountered in carry- 
ing out this plan is scheduled for early implementation. 

The Navy continued its efforts to see that an item is under the management 
of only one inventory control point. For example, by SecNav instruction 
4440.24, equipments having primary application in the Navy's aviation program 
were assigned to the management of the Bureau of Naval Weapons; and the 
Bureau of Ships will obtain from the Bureau of Naval Weapons their require- 
ments for this type of material for use in connection with the shipbuilding and 
conversion programs. 

The Marine Corps has now substantially completed the changeover of its part 
of the departmental supply system to a modern integrated system employing the 
latest. electronic data processing techniques, This 5-year program, which began 
In 1958, is now ahead of schedule. The growing pains and confusion necessarily 
entailed in a chonge of this magnitude are now largely behind us. 

During calendar year 1959, emphasis was also placed on reviews of various 
significant functions of inventory management. Teams of supply management 
specialists reviewed 

(1) Material management of special weapons and guided missiles. Asa 
result we anticipate substantially improved support in these two important 


programs. 
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(2) Provisioning of support items for new equipments. This will result 
in quicker and cheaper provisioning. 

(3) Improvement of the aviation supply system. In this area we in- 
stituted in 1958 a 17-point program designed to provide the fleet with 
greater availability of all aircraft. This pregram is paying substantial 
dividends. For example, the overall percentage of aircraft unavailable 
because of lack of repair parts has dropped to the lowest point in naval 
aviation history. 

Interservice supply support 

Last year we reported to your committee in some detail regarding the three 
single managers then assigned to the Navy. These are the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Military Petroleum Supply Agency and Military Medical 
Supply Agency, each of which continues to give effective service. Working with 
the other departments, we have also significantly augmented the functions of 
the Military Petroleum Supply Agency. This change will strengthen that 
agency and make for greater economy in the procurement and distribution of 
petroleum products. 

As Secretary MeGuire has informed you, the military industrial supplies 
agency was established on January 1, 1960 and assigned to the Navy. This new 
agency will procure and distribute for all services such items as paint, metal 
bars and sheets, and abrasives. We are well along with our plans to make the 
military industrial supplies agency operational at an early date. 

We are now actively participating with the other services and the Office of 
Secretary of Defense in studies of the feasibility of applying the single manager 
approach to other areas. These areas include other general use materials, and 
supporting supplies for automative and construction equipment and for electri- 
cal/electronic equipment. The Navy fully supports the use of the single man- 
ager concept wherever it can be applied with assurance of economy and—most 
important—of effectiveness both in peace and war. 

Material disposal 

Navy management continues to give priority attention to the aggressive dis- 
posal program initiated in March 1957. During fiscal year 1959 the Navy gen- 
erated as excess, material with a total acquisition cost of $3.1 billion. We dis- 
posed of material with an acquisition value of $3.3 billion. The value of prop- 
erty disposed of during fiscal year 1959 represents a new high. This total dis- 
posal is broken down as follows: 


x Acquisition Percent 
Category cost | return 
(millions) 


Navy supplies, repair parts, and equipment ; : $1,912 | 15.0 
General supplies, including vehicles and construction equipment in 14.3 
Electronics equipment | 1.8 
Aeronautical equipn.ent_ E ; 1.6 

Aircraft Bc 615.5 RY 

Vessels (noncombatant) 269.5 |) 9 

Vessels (combatant ses 167.8 |f 21 

Contractor inventory __- ; : 229. 2 5.8 

Marine Corps..__.....-.- - : 2 : a gore saa eit 116.5 | 4,8 





! Excludes serap. 


Some concern has been expressed about the low percentage of return from 
sales of surplus material as contrasted with the acquisition value of this ma- 
terial. Many of the items we dispose of are worn out and must be sold as 
scrap. This is true of aircraft, ships, vehicles, and many other expensive items. 
To bring this problem into proper perspective, let me cite an example. During 
the past fiscal year the Navy has by competitive sale disposed of several old 
vessels which were originally completed some years ago. In the intervening 
years, these ships have seen arduous and valiant service, including World War II. 
They had reached a point where they could make no further contribution to Navy 
preparedness. 
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The dates of commissioning, original costs, and sale prices for these ships 
follow: 


Name of ship ;} Commis- Acquisition | Proceeds of | Percent of 
| sioned cost sale return 
Blackfish SS221- é . ..-| July 22, 1942 $4, 269, 455 $53, 670 | 13 
Pogy SS 266..-. 3 ...-| Jan. 10, 1943 4, 923, 823 57, 720 | 1.2 
Corregidor CVU 58 < S ; | Aug. 31, 1943 | 6, 280, 000 | 178, 888 2.8 
Shamrock Bay CVU 8&4. as -...---| Mar. 15, 1944 | 6, 280, 000 148, 000 2.3 
Rare Ta itn bin so secacdctaasnscweseeee July 21,1921 | 22, 513,000 676, 778 3.0 


Considering the fact that these ships must be cut up into scrap metal at con- 
siderable expense to the buyer, the proceeds from the sale of these ships are 
considered quite reasonable. 

The Navy was represented in a Department of Defense task group which 
proposed a reorganization of the organization for surplus property disposal. <A 
major recommendation, which was subsequently approved for implementation 
during calendar year 1960, is to consolidate the existing 315 sales offices which 
are operated by the 4 services, into 35 consolidated sales offices, each of which 
will be operated by one of the services, but will act for all services within its 
geographical area of responsibility. This will permit more effective management 
of the surplus sales function, provide more uniformity and better relations be- 
tween sales activities and the public, and expedite the removal of surplus from 
inventory. 

Another recommendation of the task group which is being implemented is the 
establishment of the Armed Forces surplus property bidders registration and 
sales information office at the Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. Thus, 
we will have one point of contact for all prospective bidders, and one source of 
information relative to the sale of surplus property by the Department of 
Defense, 

This program, along with improved inventory management practices, has 
resulted in a continued reduction of Navy and Marine Corps inventories. De 
spite rising prices, the total value of inventories at the end of fiscal year 1959 
was $13.261 billion, as contrasted with a value of $16.826 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1955. This downward trend continued through the first half of 
fiscal year 1960, and still continues. 

I would like to point out that one of the things which has contributed signifi 
cantly to accelerated disposal has been the authority which the Congress has 
granted to us to use in the disposal program the proceeds derived from surplus 


sales, 


Standardization 

The Navy has made several significant contributions to improved management 
of the defense standardization program. These include recommendations for 
improved policy, procedures, and methods in such areas as the procurement of 
engineering drawings and the adoption of defense-approved industry standards. 
Recommendations were made to speed and improve the coordination of specifica- 
tions and standards and to prepare technical data sheets to prevent unneces- 
sary duplication in the design and procurement of costly equipment. 


lecelerated item reduction (AIR) program 

As a result of the step I phase of this program, which is a recording of supply 
management data at the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, the Navy deter 
mined that 48,000 items will not be replenished. This reduction is based on a 
review of approximately 59 percent of the items in the Navy supply system. 
During calendar year 1959 the Navy completed its portion of the step IV phase of 
the air program, which was a shortcut standardization of six Federal supply 
Classes Covering 11,900 housekeeping and administrative items. As a result, 67 
percent of the items reviewed by the Navy were determined to be nonstandard 
and will not be replenished by any of the services. 


trea supply support 

For flexibility and responsiveness to changing Navy operational demands afloat 
and ashore, supply support operations in the San Francisco Bay area were con- 
solidated, and repair parts stocks have been consolidated in the San Diego 
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area. Plans for similar consolidations in the New York and Norfolk areas are 
under study. 


Improved ficet operational readiness 


By bringing together into one consolidated list all of the different technical 
lists of material to support equipment aboard ship, we have taken a major step 
forward to improve fleet readiness. This step will reduce the quantities of 
technical spares carried aboard ship and permit greater utilization of limited 
storage space. This program has now been accomplished in 550 ships. 

The ability of the fleet to stay at sea has been increased by the development 
and use of “ration-dense” food—food products which are dehydrated, com- 
pressed, or concentrated. You can appreciate the importance of this program, 
especially to our nuclear-powered submarines. In addition to extending the 
fleet’s time at sea, replenishment, and transportation costs will be reduced. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, this review of the steps which the Navy is taking 
to improve its procurement, production, inspection, and supply management 
operations will provide some insight into our progress in improving business 
management in the Navy. This is a never-ending process because we must adapt 
to constantly changing environment, technology, and science. 

The stampede of technology has so accelerated progress that we can no 
longer place reliance on time, which was once one of the principal ingredients 
in progress. Management requires more creative thinking to find the answers 
to its problems, as yesterday's experience no longer provides all of the answers 
for tomorrow. 

Recognizing these new dimensions, Navy management is, and has been, mak- 
ing every effort to meet this challenge. We realize that we have not achieved 
perfection. But I wish to assure this committee that we will never cease in 
our efforts to attain the optimum, difficult of attainment though it may be, in 
providing our fleet with the best possible equipment, in the most expeditious 
and economical mannet. 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ATR Force (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with your permission I would 
like to touch on some of the materiel areas which I consider important and of 
interest to you. I shall divide my discussion into five principal areas: “Weapon 
System Management,” “Procurement,” “Supply,” “Maintenance,” and ‘Indus- 
trial Facilities.” More detailed discussion of these subjects, and others of 
equal importance, will be covered by our witnesses for the materiel appro- 
priations. Firstly, I shall briefly discuss: 


WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 


One of the major devices employed by the Air Force in fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities is described as the weapon system concept of management. 

sriefly, the weapon system concept provides for the planning, scheduling, and 
controlling of the complete weapon system, which includes the air vehicte, its 
components, its supporting equipment, and all preparations for its. use. from 
original concept to final obsolescence. The weapon system concept is really a 
system of management which emphasizes continuous consideration of all aspects 
of our complicated weapon programs. All the various associated subsystems 
(facilities, training, publications, and components of the system) are planned 
and managed concurrently so that the final product comes out as a completely 
operable system. There has been some confusion about the weapon system 
management concept because people have thought only in terms of hired con- 
tractor management in relationship to it. However, no contractor is hired to 
do the Air Force management job. Purely from the standpoint of technical 
integration of a system with its subsystems, there are some extremely complex, 
high-priority weapons which require various management approaches to solve 
the many problems we encounter. To some degree, the varied technical ap- 
proaches we have used have involved varied procurement approaches. This 
is only normal because it takes dollars on contract to make engineering facts 
come true. 

In-order that a better understanding may be gained, some discussion of the 
historical background of the weapon system concept is appropriate. There is 
really nothing new or Inysterious about the concept itself. It did not come into 
heing overnight but, rather, evolved slowly as a logical method of meeting the 
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requirements of two important new factors recognized by the Air Force at the 
end of World War IT. 

The first factor was an accelerating trend toward complexity and specializa- 
tion in the equipment required for a modern Air Force. Rapid technological 
advanees brought requirements to such a high degree of scientific and technical 
skill and so much specialized training, tools, resources, facilities, and so forth, 
that the Air Force found that it needed special management procedures to cope 
with the problem. Also the Air Force was faced with in-house shortages of 
special skills which caused it, by necessity, to look to industry for greater techni- 
cal support. 

The second factor was the critical need to closely harmonize the development 
and production effort. World War II experience with the Government-furnished- 
equipment concept of separate development, production, and assembly of the 
various components and subsystems had resulted in considerable incompatibility 
of systems and subsystems, leading to impaired performance, operational de- 
lays, and reduced combat effectiveness. It was apparent that a method had to be 
devised wherein all elements of a particular weapon could be developed and pro- 
duced as one integral unit. 5 

This factor resulted from a realization that without a strong centralized con- 
trol of the design, development, and production of the complete weapon system, 
we would soon find ourselves unable to cope with the increasing complexity of 
equipments and to adequately integrate the multitude of separate actions and 
efforts required in the completion of a modern weapon. 

The weapon system concept of management thus has been developed at two in- 
terrelated levelS: (1) In-house in the Air Force; (2) the more technical field 
management by contractors. In the field, either the prime weapon system con- 
tractor may become the responsible focal point for all technical management 
efforts involved in development and production of the weapon system, or other 
independent technical services may be utilized. The Air Force has used varied 
methods to assign this area of responsibility as program needs have varied. In 
all cases the object is to allow sufficient decision making latitude to contractors 
to accomplish the technical weapon system management task, with the Air 
Force retaining ultimate control and responsibility in the program. 

The Air Force integrates its actions through joint Air Materiel Command/Air 
Research and Development Command “weapon or electronics system project 
offices,” located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, in the case of aero- 
nautical systems; at Inglewood, Calif., for missile systems; and at Laurence G. 
Hanscom Field, Mass., for electronics ssytems. Each system project officer must 
plan, program, direct, and control all facets of its system. It must insure that 
the efforts of the using command, the Air Training Command, the Air Research 
and Development Command, the Air Materiel Command, and the contractor are 
accomplished on time and in coordination with one another. 

It is through the medium of the system project office, therefore, that all the 
system elements—the airframe, propulsion, fire control, armament, airborne 
electronics, ground support equipment, facilities and test equipment—are de- 
veloped, procured and produced; that supply and maintenance support is de- 
veloped; that the training program is established; and, finally, that all these 
elements are combined into an effective operational and supportable weapon. 

One final point of the weapon system concept of management, may be summed 
up im the word “flexibility.” The weapon system concept should never be con- 
sidered as a fixed or rigid framework, within which management or procure- 
ment methods are not permitted to change or adapt themselves to the problems 
peculiar to each weapon system. For any given weapon system, any one of a 
variety of management practices and procurement techniques may be used, de- 
pending upon the nature of the end item, the capability of industry, the tech- 
nical and management resources available to the procuring agency, and the 
degree of urgency in getting the weapon or supporting system to the operational 
forces. 

For example, the B-52 Weapon System Project Office coordinates with, and 
controls the prime airframe contractor, as well as the contractors for the various 
major components. These finished components are then furnished by the Air 
Force to the airframe prime contractor for assembly. This variation of the 
weapon system concept might be considered more related to the “Government 
furnished equipment” concept than the techniques employed on the B-58. 

The B-58 Weapon System Project Office also supervises the prime airframe 
manufacturer, but in this case, he is known as the “Single prime contractor,” 
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and (except for the engines and several minor items) the company is re 
sponsible for subcontracting for, and controlling development and production 
of all subsystems and components which make up the complete weapon. 

Other important variations in the weapon system concept are illustrated 
by the ballistic missile program and the SAGE Electronics System Project 
Office. 

Thus, it may be seen that the weapon system concept is, in its inherent flexi- 
bility and adaptability, designed to meet the needs of new or special require- 
ments, from either a managament or procurement point of view. 


PRICING 


The validity of cost information used in negotiating contract prices was one 
of the first problem areas called to my attention after I became the Assistant 
Secretary (Materiel). We have acknowledged the seriousness of the cases 
brought to our attention by the General Accounting Office. We took immediate 
corrective action and are continuing a progam embracing the broad scope of 
contract management. A number of vigorous measures have been put into 
effect over the past year designed to improve our pricing practices. For ex- 
ample, the Air Materiel Command has, through a series of seminars and con- 
ferences, both with top level management of industry and our procurement 
people, repeatedly stressed the necessity for improvement in pricing practices 
at the prime and subcontract level. Similar attention has been focused, at 
every opportunity, on this subject by members of my staff and by high ranking 
officers throughout our materiel organization. In a more specific vein, we are 
doing a number of things which include: requiring certificates as to accuracy, 
completeness, and currency of costs: strengthening our surveillance over con- 
tractors’ purchasing systems and cost estimating procedures; providing better 
guidance in the area for our field personnel; adding significantly to our audit 
procedures; building up our training programs; and repeatedly stressing to 
industry the importance of its cooperation, for its own benefit, as well as ours. 
Finally, I have made this subject a matter of my own continued personal at- 
tention by periodic visits and discussions with the Commander, Air Materiel 
Command, and his staff. I am convinced that we have made significant prog- 
ress in this area and, through the continued emphasis being applied at all 
echelons in the Air Force, we will continue to do so. 

Before leaving this point, I should like to point out that during the hearings 
conducted before Mr. Hébert’s committee the General Accounting Office testi- 
fied to the effect that in the area of cost-reimbursement-type contracts—an 
area in which during fiscal 1959 we spent about 538 percent of our dollars— 
we were doing a satisfactory job and that this fact permitted that agency to 
concentrate its efforts in the area of incentive-type contracts where we expended 
during fiscal year 1959 about 25 percent of our dollars. 





ADVERTISED PROCUREMENT 


The dollars obligated directly by the Air Force, and indirectly in its behalf 
by the other military departments and GSA, for supplies and services susceptible 
to formal advertising, were 16 percent of the total Air Force procurement. 
This is in contrast to 5 percent of direct Air Force procurement under this 
method which appears in current statistics. I urge this committee to consider 
several pertinent facts in this connection. 

First, a very large segment of our dollars is for items which do not lend them- 
selves to the advertised method of procurement. I am referring to such items 
as missiles, aircraft, engines, electronic equipment, and materiel of similar com- 
plexity which account for approximately 90 percent of our dollars. In most 
cases, this complexity, coupled with a rapidly changing technology, precludes 
the availability of specifications, drawings, and data necessary for use in ad- 
vertised procurement. Simply stated, it is not possible to describe the items 
with that degree of accuracy and preciseness to assure an evaluation of bids on 
a common basis. Our only recourse is to use the negotiated method of pro- 
curement. 

Secondly, an amount of approximately $1.25 billion of Air Force money was 
expended by the Army, Navy, and GSA for supplies which were procurable 
by the advertised method, which accounts for the 16-percent figure given above. 
These include construction, many petroleum products, clothing, subsistence, 
lumber, handtools, trucks, office furniture, ete. 
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Finally, we executed contracts in excess of $164.8 million in furtherance of 
the labor surplus area and small business set-aside programs. Under present 
procedures these actions are required to be reported as negotiated, although, 
in fact, the rules of formal advertising are applied to those procurements. 

I want to emphasize, also, that the use of negotiation does not mean the ab- 
sence of competition. One of our most carefully worked out and useful tech- 
niques in this regard is our source selection board procedure. <A source selec- 
tion board is normally established when Headquarters USAF directs the de- 
velopment of a program and, at the same time, designates one command as prime 
user for purposes of participating in the source selection. This designated 
command, the Air Research and Development Command, and the Air Materiel 
Command, working through exceptionally well qualified people and under care- 
fully established detailed procedures, then evaluate technical management, 
production, logistics, cost, and other aspects pertinent to the selection of one 
of a number of competing firms. The information developed is then considered 
at higher levels, and a final decision as to source is made at Headquarters USAF 
after receiving the individual recommendations of the Commanders of ARDC, 
AMC, and the using command. 

Nevertheless, I want to assure this committee that I have taken a personal 
interest in this matter. In fact, I have directed members of my office to make 
spot checks in the field, and I can assure this committee that diligent efforts 
are being expended to increase advertising in the small area that is susceptible 
of this method. The percentage results of these efforts will not be spectacular 
but the efforts will be unremitting. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


We are striving to keep the use of letter contracts to a minimum. On the 
other hand, it must be recognized that to write definitive contracts on the basis 
of insufficient facts is an unacceptable procedure. In fact, letter contracts have 
a place in good procurement practice where adequate experience is not avail- 
able to permit definitization. Further, letter contracts are not informal, brief 
documents giving a contractor “carte blanche” to spend Government funds, as is 
often inferred from the name. On the contrary, an Air Force letter contract 
contains most of the clauses and provisions normally included in any contract. 

The use of a letter contract enables the contracting officer and the Air Force 
to buy “time.” This is vitally important since it allows us to gain experience 
which will allow us to adequately examine and evaluate costs and to negotiate 
a final contract which reflects the most advantageous prices and terms to the 
Government. At the same time, the contractor is enabled to begin immediate 
performance. This is especially important where long procurement and produc- 
tion leadtime is involved. By this procedure, we feel we are protecting the 
best interests of the Government. 

In the light of the ever-changing technology, constant new developments in 
Weaponry and crash programs, we find that we must resort to the use of letter 
contracts more extensively than we have in the past several years. This is not 
a shortcoming in our procurement operations, but simply a matter of necessity 
if we are to carry out our responsibilities on a timely basis, at the same time pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government. We will, however, continue to exercise 
tight controls over the use of letter contracts. 


PARTICIPATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I estimate that total small business participation in fiscal year 1959 Air Force 
procurement will amount to $2,667 million or more. 

Last year, for the fifth consecutive year, the Air Force increased its prime 
contract awards to small business. In fiscal year 1959, a total of $920 million 
was directly obligated to small business concerns by the Air Force, an amount 
which was 22 percent higher than the $757 million obligated to small business in 
fiscal year 1958. This increase was achieved although total Air Force business 
with industrial concerns of all sizes in the United States was approximately the 
same in the 2 fiscal years. 

During this same fiseal year, 1959, using the defense small business subcon- 
tracting program reports as a basis for my estimate, it can be assumed that small 
business subcontractor participation in Air Force procurement will amount to at 
least an additional $1,746,976,000. Add this sum to the $920 million of Air Force 
diréct small business obligations and we arrive at the estimated total of $2,667 
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million. I said “at least” advisedly because the defense small business subcon- 
tracting program reports which I used as a basis for my estimate were received 
only from prime contractors. Thus, for example, defense dollars received by a 
third tier small business subcontractor from a second tier subcontractor were 
not recorded, unless the second tier subcontractor happened also to be a prime 
contractor. 

In addition to the mandatory reporting accomplished by industry under the 
defense small business subcontracting program, the Air Force has initiated a 
supplemental, voluntary recording program with its large Air Force prime con- 
tractors. This latter program requires the contractors’ buyers to record whether 
they solicited small business for all purchases over $10,000; and, if not, why not. 
If both large and small business are solicited, and large business is awarded the 
contract, the report also reflects the reasons large business won the award. In 
this manner, prime contractors’ buyers are kept constantly aware of the Air 
Force-industry small business program and the records are frequently reviewed 
by Air Force administrative contracting officers. 


RELIABILITY IN WEAPON SYSTEMS 


I should now like to touch briefly on our reliability program. We have dis- 
cussed this subject with you gentlemen in the past, but I would like to again 
stress its importance and to note that the Air Force has made substantial progress 
in its program during 1959 . Our weapons must be reliable and they must do what 
they are supposed to do when they reach the hands of our operations people. To 
make sure that this reliability is built into our weapons as they are developed 
and produced, we have revised our military specifications so that reliability is 
a definite requirement and have incorporated these specifications in contracts for 
Air Force weapons. 

We have, in effect, set up milestones in our contracts which require the 
weapon producer to prove to us that reliability exists at stated points in the 
weapon’s development. In this way we can check the contractor’s progress. We 
have increased the number of Air Force engineers assigned to keep an eye on 
these programs and, in addition, civilian and military officials at the highest 
levels have pounded home the urgency of our reliability program in talks with 
our weapons producers. 

The Air Force, along with the other services and industry, established an in- 
formation-exchange program to assure that all types of reliability data, such as 
failure rates, and types of testing used, are sent to those who share responsibility 
in this field. In addition, our educational programs are providing statistical 
training to management personnel with emphasis on quality control, industrial 
methods, testing, and probability determinations for reliability. In this connec 
tion, we have produced and made available to Air Force activities and industry 
an informative film on reliability entitled “No Second Chance.” 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


I have now covered certain aspects of procurement policy which appeared to be 
of general interest, and will next turn to a few recent developments in supply | 
management and related areas. 

The first matter on which I’d like to touch is the increased effort on the part 
of our materiel people to centralize materiel management decisions in the depot 
inventory managers. 

For the past few years, our supply system has been to some degree in a state 
of flux because of the need to tailor the system to fit our rapidly changing 
weapon picture. The gradual shift in the mix between aircraft and missiles has 
made it necessary to change our supply structure. During the last year, the 
roles of our weapon system managers and inventory managers have been clari- 
fied. Direct responsibility for the management of a weapon system (whether 4 
missile or a plane) belongs to the weapon system manager. The inventory mal- 
ager, on the other hand, has overall management responsibility for a large blo 
of related items which may include a number of items common to several weapon 
systems. 

This division of responsibility concentrates the internal Air Materiel Command 
support functions such as cataloging and standardization primarily in the | 
inventory manager. It frees the weapon system manager so that he can devote 
more of his time and effort to the problems of his customers, the using com: | 
mands; such problems, for example, as making sure that SAC has a piece of 
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ground handling equipment needed in the launching of a missile, and has it at 
the right place at the right time. Incidentally, in connection with this effort 
at clarification of responsibilities, the Air Force has also clarified terms. We 
have redesignated a “commodity class manager” as an “inventory manager,” 
since the latter term is standard within the Department of Defense. We think 
these changes in logistic concepts and management systems to bring our tech- 
nique into place with changes in the combat forces, are extremely important. 

Another significant logistics development in recent years has been our con- 
tinuing attention to our Hi-Valu program, and its underlying basic principle of 
a selective approach to all materiel management. This committee may recall 
that the Air Force selective management philosophy calls for a different degree 
of management for different categories of items based primarily on the cost of 
the items involved. We do this in order to achieve economy consistent with our 
total ability to manage with available manpower. An item selected as high-value 
will be subject to precise treatment in all aspects of materiel management, 
whereas, the degree of management devoted to a low-value item is balanced 
against the cost of the item itself. The intermediate items receive an interme- 
diate degree of management. We are also continuing to refine our detailed man- 
agement of high-value spares, and are applying to missiles, policies developed 
from experience gained with manned aircraft. Through application of these prin- 
ciples, the Air Force is able to support a more complex force without increased 
manpower. We intend to continue to work on this selective management 
principle. 

Another matter I would like to discuss briefly is the interservice supply sup- 
port program. One facet of this program calls for each service to check the 
inventories of the others before procurements are initiated. During the past 
year, the Air Force has established an office in the top management of each 
depot to coordinate all interservice action within the depot. This one point of 
contact insures that each procurement is properly coordinated and that the 
broader aspects of the program are considered for the entire depot rather than on 
a commodity by commodity basis. This action, coupled with the Department of 
Defense program for the transfer of Department of Defense supply system 
inventories, which increases the categories of material that must be released on 
a nonreimbursable basis, will greatly improve the interservice supply support 
program, 

Next, as you know the Department of Defense, as a whole, is placing great 
emphasis on integrated materiel management. We are doing this mainly 
through the expanded use of the commodity single manager technique, in which 
one service essentially manages a class of items for the entire Department of 
Defense. The Air Force is also giving enthusiastic support to other directly 
rated projects included in the defense materiel management program for fiscal 
year 1960, which each service helped formulate. Our interest in this whole area 
is to accept commodity single manager assignments where the commodity to be 
assigned is consistent with our mission and capability. 

While speaking of integrated materiel management, I should also stress 
that, since the inception of our extended base procurement program in 1953, 
the Air Force has emphasized the use of GSA as a source of supply. We have 
expanded procurement with GSA from $15 million in 1958, to $109.3 million in 
1959 (excluding Federal supply schedules). This follows the intent of Congress 
to utilize GSA to the maximum extent as a source of supply for commercial- 
type common items. 

I would like to now touch briefly on three or four additional matters within 
the general area of supply management. 


“PROJECT COUNT” 


We have recently instituted a worldwide simultaneous inventory, termed 
“Project Count”, which will be of great assistance in making our materiel oper- 
ations more effective. This inventory will be conducted at bases, depots, con- 
tractual facilities, Reserve components, and other Air Force activities. It will 
produce more timely and accurate data for our people to use in computing re- 
quirements for materiel, and will assure us a realistic basis for distribution of 
our supplies. The results are expected to more than offset the efforts and 
expense of conducting the inventory. 

Excluded are items in such areas as equipment-in-use, POL, engines, sub- 
sistance, industrial production equipment, sales stores, etc., which are accorded 
specialized inventory and reporting controls. All other serviceable and repara- 
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ble assets are to be counted and reported to the respective inventory managers, 

The capability of the Air Force to accomplish this simultaneous count is 
made possible through the exploitation of electronic data processing equipment 
and high speed communication techniques. Because of the magnitude and im- 
portance of this undertaking, all elements of the Air Force are participating 
in and supporting the project. 

After the data developed from “Project Count” have been evaluated, we will 
have a better idea of the weaknesses and strengths in our supply procedures, 
We can then improve upon our weak spots and make further use of our strengths, 


PROVISIONING 


The Air Force is constantly improving its technique in the provisioning of 
spare parts for end items of equipment. Established policies, such as phased 
procurement, delayed procurement, and responsive production, provide that 
the initial buy of these spares will be held to a minimum during the period 
when many design changes cause rapid obsolescence and when accurate con- 
sumption experience is not yet available. High cost items are individually 
selected and accorded precise management control. Also, competent Air Force- 
industry review boards carefully examine the factors influencing the compu- 
tation of requirements for these items. In addition, we anticipate a reduction 
in the cost of our provisioning process through the use of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment. 

LOGISTICS RESEARCH 


We have continued the search for better ways to support our weapons. For 
example, the Simulation Laboratory at Rand is developing new logistics con- 
cepts and testing their validity under simulated real-life conditions. In this 
Way new ideas are checked out without affecting actual operations. We can 
also introduce improved methods into the system in a shorter time with a 
minimum of disruption. In addition, we have found that improvements in 
our logistics procedures materially assist in compressing the time it takes to 
introduce weapon-support systems into Air Force operations. 


MAINTENANCE 


We expect the Air Force maintenance effort to continue at a high level, 
although we are facing a reduced inventory of aircraft and other weapons, 
This maintenance activity is caused by the complexity of our new weapons, 
such as missiles, and their need for high quality care. In the case of missiles, 
we are developing a maintenance program which will provide technical failure 
data as well as expenditure data. The availability of this failure data will 
permit our people to evaluate design and manufacturing difficulties so that 
adequate measures can be taken to improve the system affected. We are also 
emphasizing the collection of this failure data in the initial stages of develop- 
ment so that fixes may be made as early as possible. I can assure you that 
an extensive amount of effort is going into this area. 

You will be interested to learn that the depot-level maintenance workload dur- 
ing the past year has been distributed about equally between Air Force depots 
and commercial sources and we expect this ratio to continue for the coming 
fiscal year. In this connection, I would like to point out that no ironclad per- 
centage can be established to decide how much of our workload should be kept 
“in-house” and how much should be given to contractors. Naturally, the man- 
agement of the entire maintenance program will be in Air Force hands, but the 
work will be split. Within our own capabilities we must be able to support those 
elements of a weapon or support system most vital to the effectiveness of that 
system. I want to emphasize that our people take a hard look at military re- 
quirements, priority of mission, inventory strength, “in-house” versus other 
sources, etc., before a decision is made to put a system into depot maintenance. 

In addition, we are working to design maintainability into the items we buy 
so that less maintenance dollars will be needed later when our weapons become 
operational. 

PHASE OUT OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The Air Force is faced with a continuing realinement of the industrial com- 
plex supporting our programs as the change from aircraft to missiles continues. 
One of the major problems that must be recognized is the fact that it is not 
economically sound or in the national interest to retain production facilities 
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operating at low workload levels. The workload in both airframe and engine 
plants has been reduced to a point where a number of the plants are operating 
at less than 50 percent of the capacity. With these conditions existing, the Air 
Force is making every effort to dispose of Government-owned facilities in an 
equitable and orderly manner. In a number of instances, contractors operating 
the Government-owned facilities at below marginal levels have shown an interest 
in buying. Purchase af these plants by contractors is a distinct advantage to 
the Government since it will allow the purchaser to satisfy military require- 
ments and in addition will permit him more flexibility in obtaining contracts for 
other than military products. 

Those plants completely idle, and with no foreseeable military requirement are 
being disposed of as rapidly as possible. 

In previous committee meetings we have stated that where economically feas- 
ible we would continue to utilize existing Department of Defense facilities. This 
policy has not changed. However, I do want to point out that our primary 
effort is to continue to make maximum use of privately owned facilities. 

We reported seven industrial facilities to the General Services Administration 
in calendar year 1959 after receiving clearances from the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees. Other plants will become excess during 1960. 

The need for major items of production equipment has also decreased and our 
total inventory has been reduced from 150,000 items of equipment in 1957 to 
approximately 116,500 items at this time. During the last year, we have been 
able to provide about $10 million worth of equipment from the industrial re- 
serve to modernize our depot inventories. In addition, the Air Force has ap- 
plied over $60 million worth of idle reserve equipment to new production re- 
quirements during this period, thus reducing our need for new funds by this 
amount. 

However, I wuold like to emphasize that concurrent with retrenchment of 
World War II and Korean production-type facilities, the Air Force is still faced 
with a buildup of highly complex facilities to support missile and space-vehicle 
programs. 

It will continue to be the policy of the Air Force to provide only those facili- 
ties for which there appears to be little or no commercial use. 

Gentlemen, this completes my prepared statement. 








A SUPPLEMENTAL INQUIRY INTO PROCUREMENT, SUP- 
PLY AND SURPLUS POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A report to the Committee on Appropriations U.S. House of 
Representatives 


Surveys and Investigations Staff, February 1960 
SuMMARY AND TABLE or CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The committee directive of June 17, 1959, requested a continuation 
of the investigation of procurement polici ies and practices of the 
Department of Defense (DOD) to determine the corrective measures 
taken within DOD as a result of the findings and recommendations 
contained in reports on previous studies, and the value of such cor- 
rective measures in terms of actual improvement. 


I, PROCUREMENT 


A. Armed Services Procurement Regulation 

Significant revisions have been made to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) to improve DOD procurement ac- 
tions. The most recent was the long-needed uniform cost princi- 
ples for guidance of contracting officers in negotiation of contracts. 


B. Predominance of procurement by negotiation 

Procurement by negotiation accounts for 85.4 percent of the DOD 
procurement dollar spent in the United States. The staff recognizes 
that negotiation is necessary under many circumstances and some- 
times desirable, but does not believe sufficient effort has been made to 
find and adopt corrective measures to direct a larger flow of purchase 
actions into the advertised procurement field. 
C. Drawings and specifications 

1. General_—Previous staff criticisms have been directed at repeti- 
tive porcurement of items from sole source suppliers because of 
failure of the services to procure drawings and specifications. Effort 
to solve the problem has not been sufficient to divert any substantial 
quantity of procurement to formal advertisting. 

2. Implementation of OSD polic es —OSD revised ASPR 9-202 
and approved military specification MIL—D-70327 as policy and 
ground rules for essential procurement of drawings and spec ifications. 
Navy implementation of this policy has been concentrated in small 
dollar area. Many service representatives are of the opinion ASPR 
9-202 and specification MIL—D-70327 will not get data in sufficient 
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detail for use in reprocurement and competitive bidding. A recent 
request. for proposal issued by the Army Ordnance Tank-Automo- 
tive Command (OTAC) contained excellent provisions designed to 
insure the rec a of drawings and specifications adequate for future 
mi anufs acture of the subject item. 

:. Inadequate management support.—Executive management has 
a aggressivley supported the drawing and specificé ition problem 
with sufficient direction or followthrough. Technical staffs are not 
adequate to handle their share of the ‘Tesposibility with the result 
that, unavailability of drawings continues and reprocurement must 
be by negotiation. An apparently worthwhile effort by OTAC to 
combat. this problem has been retarded by a refusal of Pian Gen- 
erally contracting officers seem too ready to accept contractors’ asser- 
tions that data are proprietary. 

4. Other corrective measures.—The Army reports a substantial re- 
duction in its backlogs in engineering drawings at the Signal supply 
agency. The Air Force is trying with some success new methods of 
getting and using drawings adequate for advertising. In other tests 
the Air Force was able to develop drawings adequate for advertised 
procurements of aircraft spare parts at substantial savings from 
prices formerly paid the original sole source supplier. 


1. Quality and timeliness of purchase requests 

The quality of purchase actions is directly influenced by the ade- 
quacy and timeliness of purchase requests and programing of re- 
quirements, Untimely programing prevented the Air Force from 
using advertising as a means of obtaining competitive prices in the 
proc urement of the OA-1163, a costly item of electronic equipment 
use| in the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) system. The 
current competitive procurement of this item demonstrates the sub- 
stantial savings possible when sole source procurements are replaced 
by competition. The Air Force’s Ogden air material area has made 
a creditable effort to profit from past mistakes by distributing a docu- 
ment to its personnel stressing the impact that inadequate purchase 
requests have on procurement actions, and pointing out the need for 
improved purchase requests. 
lL’. A pplication of contracting principles 

The possession of the present procurement controls and guidance 
does not relieve the DOD contracting officer of the need for carefully 
analyzing each action. The stati found some instances of excellent 
contracting effort and some which were less than satisfactory. The 
prine ips : fault observed was failure to make certain that the price pro- 
posed, or bid, was fair and reasonable. An Air Force procurement 
speci: hist reported unsatisfactory price analysis practices at one Air 
Force depot, with the result that there were a “large number of pro- 
curements where the price negotiation consists of nothing except 
receipt of a quotation and acceptance thereof ‘i Responsive to 
i staff criticism of this practice, ASPR was wad to authorize 
twards in this manner provided the request for proposals notified all 
offerors of the possibility that award may be made without discussion 


and, henee, proposals s should be submitted initi: ally on most favorable 
terms, 
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I’. Types of contracts 

1. Letter contracts.—Despite restrictions put on letter contracts, 
there has been an increase in their use, with justification based prin- 
cipally on the emphasis on missiles and other complex items. The 
Navy isstill having trouble with timely definitization. The Air Force 
has used letter contracts to overcome limitations resulting from the 
quarterly apportionment of funds, in a type of piecemeal contracting 
requiring higher administrative costs. 

2. Price redeterminable contracts—Two ASPR revisions in 1959 
should improve the position of DOD contracting officers in price re- 
determinable contracts. ASPR 7-109 permits the contracting officer 
to suspend payments when the contractor fails to submit required data 
within the time specified. ASPR 3-807.3(a) issued October 1, 1959, 
requires, in price redeterminable procurement actions exceeding $100,- 
000, the contractor to certify that he has provided the contracting 
officer with current, complete, and correct cost and pricing data. A 
similar instruction had been adopted by the Air Force in August. 1958, 
Statistical data furnished the staff indicate improvement by the Army 
and Navy, but not by the Air Force, in completing redeterminations. 


G. Contract administration 


1. Delinquent contracts.—Following staff comments on ineffective- 
ness of Navy contract administration, the Navy adopted a reporting 
system to provide firmer control over contractor performance. De- 
spite the reporting regulations Navy contract. administration some- 
times fails to give the contracting officer timely information on de- 
linquency of deliveries. In the area of small contracts, some naval 
installations report. late deliveries only if the assistance of the con- 
tracting officer is needed. 

2. Contract termination.—The staff was critical of delays caused by 
the Air Force policy of retaining central authority for investigation 
and decision to terminate contracts for default. Such authority was 
decentralized in February 1958, with a salutary effect on the admin- 
istration of contracts. Other Air Force Procurement Instruction 
(AFPI) revisions have strengthened Air Force administration of 
contracts by providing more definite responsibility and instructions, 
but performance to prescribed standards is not always accomplished. 

3. Armed Services Board of Contract A ppeals.—During fiscal vear 
1959 this Board handled 441 appeals, 100 fewer than in any of the 
previous 3 years. Its caseload on June 30, 1959, was 804, about the 
same as the year before. Effective February 1, 1959, an optional 
accelerated procedure was available for handling appeals involving 
amounts up to $5,000. Beneficial results should develop. 

IT. Air Force base procurement in Europe 

The problem of inexperienced procurement personnel assigned to 
European area airbases reported by the staff in January 1958 has 
heen attacked with significant success by the establishment of consoli- 
dated procurement centers in England, France,and Germany. These 
centers handle the more complicated procurement actions for the 
bases in their countries and demonstrated specific dollar savings at- 
tributable to the concentration of skills. The 14 bases outside the 3 
named countries still must rely on their own procurement offices where 
the skill level is below that in the centers. 
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Il. SUPPLY 


A. Single-manager operations 

Operating statistics of the single managers established prior to 1957 
reveal the soundness of this system and prove that substantial savings 
can be realized where responsibility for all wholesale stocks is : assigned 
to one central manager. Additional efficiency and greater economy 
will become possible _ when single-manager assignments are made on 
additional commodities used by all services and when existing single 
managers are given broader authority to limit needless variations in 
similar commodities. 
B. Interservice supply support 

While interservice exchange of assets has increased substantially, 
treatment of the various categories of reserved assets as “owned” by 
the holding agency is defeating the achievement of supply economy in 
the three services. The areas in which free asset interchange should 
take place are constricted by directives which require reimbursement 
to appropriation accounts. 
C. Cataloging 

Continuous emphasis on completion of the Federal cataloging pro- 
gram has not overcome the problems resulting from its fundamental 
inapplicability to highly transient classes of military supplies. Thou- 
sands of man-hours In researching catalog cross-reference volumes are 
being applied to this project without contributing commensurate bene- 
fits to the programs served. 
D. Government-furnished materials 

Incomplete reports by the Air Force and the Marine Corps with 
respect. to values of Government-furnished materi: us in the hands of 
contractors distort supply balance sheets and impair the ability of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) to analyze financial 
statements. Deficiencies in the support of aircraft rehabiliation have 


created need for establishment of Government-financed stock control 
procedures by contractors. 
ve Aviation suppliy—Air Force 

. Direct support concept.—The Air Force has implemented this 
aie um and has demonstrated the feasibility of furnishing Air Force 
controlled items to its mobile units directly from continental United 
States (CONUS) depots. Some deficienec les and operat ing problems 
still exist with respect to supply channels or iginating outside the Air 
Force command organization. 

2. Kaecessive transportation.—Previous staff reports have warned of 
the need for close surveillance of depot stock redistribution in Europe. 
Staff findings during this study revealed the need for an equal 
amount of supervision over the freight transportation costs resulting 
from premature stock transfers. 

3. Warehousing duplication.—Under the weapons system concept, 
sole administrative responsibility for support of each designated 
weapon is assigned to one “Weapons System Manager,” who coordi- 
hates suply requirements, purchasing, warehousing, issue, and trans- 
port: ition of supplies and equipment to consuming units. Staif in- 
quiry disclosed evidence of unduly expensive and “duplic ative ware- 
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housing practices which should be critically examined by the Air 
Force. 

4. Adequacy of inventory procedures.—Failure of the Air Force to 
apply the fundamental principles of warehousing and inventory con- 
trol was evidenced in the stocking of a new weapons system warehouse 
without at the same time physically inventorying the supplies as they 
were relocated in the new facility. 

5. Cataloging.—It was observed that many thousands of man-hours 
are being devoted to research in establishing correct Federal stock 
numbers for aviation supply items. One outstanding problem results 
from the great number of “changes” published each month, which 
require remarking of bins, inventory control and locator cards, and, in 
some cases, reidentification of each of the units in stock. 

6. Tools and tool kits —F light line aircraft maintenance technicians 
and aircraft overhaul shop mechanics complained that the tools fur- 
nished them were frequently inadequate in quality to perform high- 
grade work. Others reported that the range of tools authorized by 
equipment components lists was insufficient to perform the range of 
repair work requisitioned. The new single manager covering these 
items should recognize the serious nature of this problem. 

7. Government-furnished property.—W ork stoppages in European 
contractor plants were caused by failure of the Air Force to suppl 
changeover and modification kits with the aircraft to be rehabilitated 
In at least two instances the staff observed that the contractor had in- 
stalled an elaborate materials control procedure to clear himself of 
responsibility for delayed performance. 

8. Improved European logistie program technical assistance 
teams.—The Air Force has initiated an inspection program in the Air 
Materiel Force European Area (AMFEA) and is providing technical 
assistance to its bases and installations at scheduled intervals. Un- 
fortunately, evaluation of the program was not feasible, as the reports 
of the technical assistance teams have been designated as privileged 
documents and were not made readily available to the staff. 

FP. Aviation supply—Navy 

i Responsibility for aviation supply.—The Navy has acknowledged 
the need for clarifying its assignments of control over aviation spare 
parts and has approved a written agreement between the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and the Bureau of Aeronautics (BUAER). 
Since responsibility and authority are still divided between two bu- 
reaus, it appears unlikely that any major improvements at the Avia- 
tion Supply Office (ASO) will result from the agreement. 

2. Inventory inaccuracies.—Specific instances of inaccurate inven- 
tory data were discovered at large air stations, despite the Navy re 
port that it has taken a thorough wall-to-wall inventory of all installa- 
tions. Observed discrepancies in stock status reports on bulky items 
indicate the need for an additional “fence-to-fence” inventory, ac- 
curately taken and reported. 

3. Unidentified stock excesses.—The Navy agreed that several items 
of excess stock identified by the staff in 1957 should be declared sur- 
plus and sold. Lack of adequate followup was evidenced by the 
fact that stocks of the same unneeded items were still on hand more 
than 2 years laters. The staff also found items on hand for which 
no stock control records existed at ASO, the supply control office. 
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A stock of over 18,000 aircraft-mount machineguns valued at over 
$13 million was admitted to be excess to any foreseeable needs, but 
no steps had been taken to dispose of these items until after they were 
spotlighted during the staff inspection. 

4. Effects on operational readiness.—The failure of the Navy to 
fully coordinate all steps in the supply cycle has adversely affected 
the operational readiness of its air arm. Inaccurate inventory data, 
poor financial planning, incomplete technical data files, and delays 
in issuing purchase orders have all contributed to the situations ex- 
amined, and demonstrate the urgent need for unilateral control over 
the full logistic problem of aviation supply support. 

5. Inv rentory of reparable aviation equipment.—Over $900 million 
(31.5 percent) of the Navy’s aviation parts inventory as of June 
30, 1959, was in need of repair or reinspection before the items could 
be issued. While some aggressive steps were taken to examine this 
stockpile and purge unneeded quantities in 1958, statistics reveal that 
the reparables on hand increased again in 1959. There is a clear 
need for constant policing of reparable assets. 

6. Cataloging.—The Navy is making every effort to keep pace with 
the problems generated by past years’ “emphasis on cataloging of air- 
craft supply items, including the printing of master cross- -reference 
catalogs to reduce rese: arch by supply personnel. The staff was 
ples ased to learn that the Navy is considering a blanket exemption 
of ship storerooms having limited ability to maintain current Federal 
catalog information. 

7. Summary—N aval aviation supply.—Comparison of staff find- 
ings of 1957 with those of 1959 indicate that corrective action by 
the Navy is neither sufficient nor rapid enough to overcome the mount- 
ing difficulties of logistical support to its air arm. 


G. Depot supply—Army 

1. Customer support——The Army program for verifying its inven- 
tory assets was allowed to fall behind schedule, delaying the benefits. 

2. Eacesses in inventory.—Acknowledged excesses in Army inven- 
tories should be fully identified and disposal action taken as rapidly 
as feasible. 

3. Hacessive accounting controls.—The staff observed numerous in- 
stances wherein it appeared that excessive controls and paperwork 
were included in operating procedures, 

t. Supply reporting syste m.—Army management has not released 
its recommendations for improving supply reports. Supply person- 
nel interviewed were generally of the opinion that the number of re- 
ports should be drastic: ally reduced. 

5. Signal Corps Research and Development Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J—Lack of adequate inventory and management con- 
trol over property and supplies at the Signal Corps Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, N.J., has been replaced by 
an overly elaborate system of current cost accounting and physical 
counting procedure at unrealistic intervals. 

6. Cataloging —The Federal stock numbering system has been ap- 
Ee ed successfully to all supply items of the Army installations visited 
by the staff. 
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Need for business judgment.—An expensive error which occurred 
in ‘the support of an oversea airbase by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps demonstrated the need for a critical examination of the prac- 
tice of the Army which does not provide for filling each customer’s 
needs from the nearest available source. 


Til, EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


A. Volume of program 
Excess and surplus property is now generated at the rate of over 
$8 billion annually and is expected to reach $10 billion in fiscal year 


1960. Disposals increased to $8.5 billion in fiscal year 1959, a com- 
mendable showing. 
B. Staffing, funding, and facilities 

1. Staffing for disposal—Assignments to utilization and disposal 
units are still unattractive to military and civilian personnel. The 
lack of a military occupational speci: alty code prevents such an as- 

signment from being regarded as a career asset. The replacement. of 
well-qualified civilians by military officers is against DOD policy but 
still occurs. 

2. Funding of disposal operations.—From discussions at. field lev- 
els, it appeared that the removal of the dollar limitation on property 
disposal activities should be supplemented by an exemption from per- 
sonnel ceiling limitations in order to assure that the services keep pace 
Ww it h the growing volume of surplus. 

Disposal facilitic s.—The inadequacies of disposal facilities will 
indeabledly continue until excess stocks in active supply inventories 
are identified and eliminated. The Air Force and the Navy have 
taken some action to improve the facilities devoted to dispos: als. The 
Army, however, rejected the recommendations of the staff in the 1958 
report, even though it estimates that one-fourth of its depot space is 
occupied by unneeded items. 

C. Generation of excess and surplus property 

1. Stock levels.—The increased amounts of excess and surplus prop- 
erty generated in 1958 and 1959 are largely due to the action of the 
services in reducing the reserve stocks criticized in the 1958 staff re- 
port. Nearly $3 billion of Army economic retention stocks were de- 
clared excess in fiseal year 1958, and further reductions were in 
process at the time of the staff study. 

2. Spare parts—The purging of Army stocks of spare parts for 
equipment which has been phased out shows significant progress but 
is delayed in some cases by the possible military assistance program 
- \P) commitments. 

Air Force automatic return system.—In the Air Force, instances 
were noted where items were automatically returned to designated 
de 6: when they should have been excessed locally. 

Short-shelf-life items.—The huge stocks of excess tires mentioned 
in he 1958 report are no longer on hand. It was indicated that. au- 
thority for local purchases has helped to eliminate this problem. 
Overage film costing $2 million was reported by the Air Force to be 
stored at the Rome Air Materiel Area, and must be reinspected before 
being issued for use or declared excess. 
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D. Utilization of excess property 

1. Organizational changes.—Despite the creation of the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center (AFSSC) by OSD, and the require- 
ments for screening of DOD excess property, the amount of excess 
transferred between the services in 1959 was only about 2 percent of 
the total excess available during the year. 

2. Costly processing of low-value property.—Paperwork require- 
ments iaieuied to satisfy supply management and accounting needs 
are unduly elaborate when applied to the rec ording of minute quan- 
tities of low-value items which become excess to the needs of a single 
installation. Instances occur where 1-cent items are “excessed” 
cost of several dollars. Policies governing disposal procedures 
should avoid excessive administrative costs and should permit. re- 
sponsible field officials to apply sound business judgment to such minor 
transactions. 

The inflexibility of DOD-GSA_ requirements for interservice 
screening and circularization of excess items has resulted in storage 
of valueless equipment for a minimum of 135 days before clearance 
for disposal was granted. Used items which cannot be economically 
repaired should be autom: atically exempted from the costly and time- 
consuming process of utilization screening. 

3. Obstacles to utilization—(a) Reimbursement re quirements for 
stock fund property.—Action taken by OSD to liberalize the redis- 
tribution of property between services is not accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose. The staff found many intances of stock fund ex- 
cess property being disposed of as surplus which could be effectively 

itilized within DOD or by other Federal activities if the reimburse- 
ment requirement was reduced to a nominal amount or eliminated 
entirely. 

(b) Lack of adequate descriptions—Meager descriptive data in 
published excess lists discourages possible customers who cannot be 
certain of what they are buying. ( ‘omplete descriptions intelligible 
to a layman should ‘be required ‘by AFSSC on all excess declarations 
and in all requests for bids on surplus material. 

EK. Sales of surplus property 

1. Sales methods.—Policy directives governing the sales of surplus 
property still lack definition, and fail to provide adequate guidelines 
as to the most effective sales methods under various conditions. Navy 
regulations have been liberalized on retail sales but are still restric- 
tive on negotiated sales. The Army has expanded the use of the 
spot bid sales method with satisfactory results. The Air Force has 
initiated a series of sales information letters to inform its disposal 
personnel of successful techniques, and is realizing the benefits of this 
education in better sales returns. 

2. Consolidation of sales activities—DOD is reviewing a task 
group recommendation for consolidating 300 sales points at 35 central 
locations. This forward step should be taken as soon as feasible. The 
propos sal to issue interservice joint regulations should be reviewed to 


determine whether better results could be obtained by directives from 
OSD. 
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IV. REQUIREMENTS 
A. General 

The determination of material requirements is of prime 
importance in the logistic area. From _ these computations 
supply management actions are determined for procurement, redistri- 
bution, retention, and disposal. Therefore, it is apparent that an 
accurate requirement computation is necessary to provide an effective 
and economical logistics operation. 


B. Department of the Army 

1. Principal items.—The computation of principal item require- 
ments is now computed on a material planning study, DD form 764. 
This study has lesser detail than previous studies and also is used by 
the DOD. In order to obtain a valid net requirement computation, 
it is essential that accurate asset data be available. The staff report of 
1958 disclosed the unreliability of worldwide asset reporting which, in 
effect, resulted in an unreliable net requirement. As of this date the 
asset reporting system remains basically unchanged. 

2. Secondary items—In the computation of requirement for 
secondary items, past demands and current asset data provide the 
means for determining current and future needs. The staff report of 
January 1958 disclosed that the Transportation Materiel Command 
(TMC) did not receive demand data and asset reports from oversea 
areas. An Army regulation published in August 1959 required that 
such data be reported to TMC. At the Ordnance Tank Automotive 
Center (OTAC) problem areas still exist in the supply control man- 
agement operation. Several important areas are (1) the lack of uni- 
formity in computing average quarterly demands for forecasting 
future requirements; (2) unrealistic procurement leadtimes; and 
(3) inventory adjustments of substantial amounts. 

C. Department of the Air Force 

The flying hour program is the element most commonly used in 
the determination of aircraft spares and spare parts requirements. 
Staff review of three aircraft programs disclosed continued improve- 
ment in the issuance of realistic flying hour programs. There still 
remains considerable room for improvement in the projection of fly- 
ing hours for aircraft currently being introduced into operations. 

The 1958 survey reported that there was considerable delay in 
terminating items excess to programed requirements. Increased em- 
phasis has been placed on the timely termination of excess on-order 
quantities. Staff analysis of 11 items with computed excesses still 
on order inicated that timely termination action had been accom- 
plished. 

D. Department of the Navy 

The Aviation Supply Office (ASO) continues to compute redistri- 
bution and purchase requirements under two separate systems. Con- 
version of items from the replenishment demand inventory system 
(RDIS) to the more desirable program usage replenishment system 
(PTRS) has not been accomplished as planned. 

Delays continued to exist in initiating timely termination of excess 
on-order quantities. Although procedures have been established, ex- 
cessive delays have been encountered by the staff. 
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Since the 1958 survey, ASO has implemented the high-value, high- 
priority phase of a “high value, low value” approach to more effective 
supply management. Consideration is being given to the installation 
of a low priority program for low value items requiring minimum 
management attention. The staff believes that the low priority pro- 
gram should be implemented as a desirable complement to the high 
priority program. 

INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Appropriations under date of June 17, 1959, 
directed the surveys and investigations staff to continue the inquiry 
into procurement policies and practices of the Department of Defense 
(DOD), previously authorized by committee directives of April 4, 
1955, July 16, 1956, and February 22, 1957. The current inquiry fol- 
lowed committee instructions to determine— 

(1) The corrective measures taken within the Department of 
Defense as a result of the findings and recommendations con- 
tained in the reports on previous studies, : and 

(2) The value of such corrective measures in terms of actual 
improvement. 

Pursuant to the directive of February 22, 1957, a comprehensive 
staff report was submitted in January 1958, covering the three broad 
subjects of procurement, supply, and excess and surplus property. 
This report was made available to the Department of Defense for ap- 
propriate action. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
transmitted two sets of documents to the committee in response to the 
report. The first set consisted of immediate comments on the various 
problem areas noted in the staff report and the second set submitted 
in January 1959, contained progress reports showing the status of the 
same problem areas. 

Since the current study was primarily a review, the lines of inquiry 
were generally devoted to esha covered in previous studies. In 
this report frequent reference will be made to (1) the staff report of 
January 1958, (2) the Army (or Navy or Air Force) comments, and 
(3) the Army (or Navy or Air Force) progress report. 

The staff fully appreciates the fact that DOD is continually striv- 
ing for improvement in procurement, supply, and surplus property 
operations, and has made substantial progress. During the survey it 
was noticed that many staff recommendations and other improve- 
ments had been so recently installed that they did not allow sufficient 
time to become fully operative and permit effective evaluations. 

The importance of continued improvement cannot be emphasized 
too strongly when the magnitude of the activities under review 1s 
known and appreciated. In fiscal year 1959 procurement actions in 
DOD amounted to $25.3 billion. The ratio of advertised and nego- 
tiated procurements has not improved, but numerous significant im- 
provements are now in effect. The value of the inventory of personal 
property in supply systems as of June 30, 1959, was $49.6 billion. 

Many well-run supply points were visited, and many were super- 
vised by competent officers and other personnel who are continually 
reviewing their operations to install improvements and to apply sound 
business methods to the mans igement of these vast stocks. Surplus 
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property disposed of by DOD in fiscal year 1959 had an acquisition 
value fo $8.5 billion. This exceeded by over 40 percent the most. pes- 
simistic estimate of 1957 as to the future size of the disposal problem. 
Thus, relatively small procedural improvements can effect large dollar 
savings in such costly activities. 

In conducting this study interviews were held with appropriate 
representatives at various levels of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Foree, 
These interviews took place at Washington and at a number of field 
installations in the United States and in the European theater. In 
addition to interviews, the staff reviewed records, reports, and other 
data to evaluate benefits from changes and corrective measures and 
to determine the caliber of activities observed. 


I. ProcurEMENT 
A. ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION 


The Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) is the basie 
policy and guideline statement of the Department of Defense with re- 
spect to procurement in the military services. By design, ASPR is 
in broad terms with detailed implement: ition accomplished in each 
of the military services. Previous studies have disclosed weaknesses 
in ASPR and at the same time have recognized that instead of being 
a static set of guidelines ASPR is under continuous review within 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), and is revised on a 
regular basis to strengthen deficiencies and to cope with new 
situations. 

One of the more important staff criticisms of ASPR has been its 
lack of uniform cost principles for guidance of contracting officers 
in the negotiation of cost-reimbursement-type contracts. This long- 
needed addition to ASPR was finally issued on November 2, 1959. 
New section XV now contains general cost principles, definitions, and 
procedures for the determination and allowance of costs incurred in 
cost-reimbursement-type contracts. It also contains guidelines for 
use where appropriate in the evaluation of costs in connection with 
certain negotiated fixed-price-type contracts and contracts terminated 
for the convenience of the Government. 

This ASPR revision is the culmination of long-drawn-out efforts 
extending over many months. The principles fin: ally adopted reflect 
the result of review by industry as well as DOD for the purpose of 
developing instructions acceptable to industry and DOD needs. The 
revision is new and untested; therefore, evaluation is not yet feasible. 
However, the staff believes the cost principles will strengthen the 
hand of the procurement officer. 

In the following pages of this report dealing with specific subjects 
in the procurement field, other ASPR changes designed to bolster 
DOD interests will be found. Additionally, the staff’s attention has 
been invited to the following changes which also constitute improve- 
ments: 

(1) ASPR 3-201 through 3-217 was revised on June 11, 1958, to 
establish orders of precedence for exceptions used in negotiation au- 
thority in order to assure uniformity and reliability of statistics for 
various categories of procurement actions. 
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(2) ASPR 3-805 was revised on September 18, 1958, to clarify 
and strengthen policy regarding the conduct of negotiations after 
receipt of proposals in negotiated procurements. 

(3) A revised section VIII was issued on September 5, 1958, to 
clarify the subject of contract terminations. 

(4) A revision issued October 1, 1959, added a new part 9, section 
III, to provide further policy on subcontracting; extensively revised 
part 8, section ITT, relating to price negotiation policy and techniques, 
and provided guidance in ‘the area of “profit or fee for subcontracted 
work. 

B. PREDOMINANCE OF PROCUREMENT BY NEGOTIATION 


Previous staff! reports have commented at length on the relative 
merits of the two methods of contracting employed by the three serv- 
ices, Le-, formally advertised contracts, and negoti: ited contracts. It 
Is indisput: able that. when circumstances permit, formal advertising 
is preferred. This preference is expressed in the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act and in ASPR. On the other hand, it is recognized that 
negotiation is necessary under many circumstances, and actually more 
desirable under some conditions. While advertising is normally the 
desired method of Government procurement, it has become in DOD 
the exception rather than the rule. Data furnished the staff indicates 
that during fiscal year 1959 total DOD procurement from commercial 
sources within the United States was in the following proportions: 


Amount Percent 
(millions) 


Advertised. _--- sae ed $3, 447 14.6 
Negotiated _ - 20, 183 85.4 
Total Set , p ee : | 23, 630 100.0 


The percentage of advertised procurement (14.6) is not materially 
different from the previous year, but represents a 1-percent decrease 
from fiscal year 1957. 

The staff does not believe that the military services have made sufli- 
cient effort to find and adopt corrective measures to direct a larger 
flow of purchase actions into the advertised procurement field. Re- 
peated assurances were given the staff of serious attention to this 
problem, but. the record does not reflect improvement. While recog- 
nizing the conditions making it necessary that negotiation be widely 
used in procuring supplies and services in the DOD, the staff is con- 
vinced that DOD cannot relax its efforts to (1) improve the quality 
of negotiations, (2) increase competition in negotiations, and (3 
continue to seek means of advertising many requirements that are 
now procured through negotiation. The following sections of this 
report will reveal areas where diligent effort should be most fruitful. 


C. DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS 

1, General 
The lack of drawings and specifications suitable for formal adver- 
tising was commented upon extensively in the staff report of January 
1958. Repetitive procurement of items from sole source suppliers 
on a negotiated basis had become common practice because of the fail- 
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ure of the services to procure drawings and specifications. Although 
in some instances engineering data and manufacturers’ drawings 
should have been procured under previous contracts, no attempt was 
made to consistently acquire such data for subsequent use in repro- 
curement or to broaden the base of potential sources of supply and 
reduce the volume of negotiated procurement. 

Considering the volume and cost of equipment acquired annually, 
the significance of adequate plans and specifications to place the pro- 
curement in the open competitive market is readily apparent. In- 
ability to purchase in the open market those items which lend them- 
selves to competitive bidding can be quite costly. To date the total 
effort to solve the basic problem has not been sufficient to divert any 
substantial quantity of procurement to formal advertising. More- 
over, conversations with officials of the three services at several field 
locations lead the staff to believe that management has failed to pro- 
vide sustained continuity of direction or aggressive followthrough to 
achieve the objectives of this important project. 

2. Implementation of OSD policies 

At the OSD level, the principal actions taken to increase the avail- 
ability of drawings and specifications suitable for formal advertising 
were the issuance of revised ASPR 9-202 in October 1958, and milli- 
tary specification MIL—D-70327 in April 1959. ASPR 9-202 pro- 
vides for the acquisition of data including drawings when joint deter- 
mination by both the activity initiating the purchase request and the 
procurement office making the buy considers it necessary to satisfy 
essential Government purposes. This regulation took on greater 
stature and importance on April 9, 1959, when the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) announced the release and 
joint approval by industry and the military departments of military 
specification MIL—D-70327 which established uniform requirements 
for the procurement. of engineering data and drawings. Use of this 
specification is mandatory in (1) all production contracts and (2) 
research and development contracts resulting in a product design to 
be released for production. Although progress in correcting reported 
conditions has been less than satisfactory, firm policy and ground 
rules now provide for realizing the tremendous advantages which can 
result from the procurement of data, drawings, and specifications. 

The Navy implemented the policy directives of OSD with the is- 
suance of regulatory material in the form of an administrative letter 
to its field installations suggesting the use of the provisions of speci- 
fication MIL-D-70327, as appropriate, as the least costly means of 
satisfying the Navy’s requirements. Discussion of this subject at the 
Office of Naval Material (ONM) disclosed that the Navy was, at 
least for the present, concentrating on procurements of small dollar 
value as being most productive in developing competition by formal 
advertising based on suitable drawings and specifications. Economies 
possible in larger dollar contracts through effective planning and 
action are very substantial and because of the need to achieve that 
objective the Navy should expand its program. 

Field representatives of the military services had different views 

concerning the intent. of ASPR 9-202 to provide drawings and speci- 
‘ations in sufficient detail for reprocurement of major items of 
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supply. A cross section of personnel, including contracting, legal, 
engineering and the inspection services, generally held to the view that 
ASPR 9- 902 and military specification MIL-D-70327 would not get 
drawings and specific ations in suflicient det: ail for use in reprocure 
ment and competitive bidding unless the services themselves, at_con- 
siderable additional expense, perfected the source materials. Some 
suppliers were interpreting the clause requiring drawings to mean 
merely the furnishing of sketches, outlines, and general data, and had 
so informed procuring officers. The ASPR Committee has appar- 
ently received similar expressions indicating the inadequacy of cur- 
rent regulations, for at the time of the staff study it was seeking i in- 
formation from each of the services with respect to their experience 
on the implementation and effectiveness of this part of ASPR. 

To overcome existing confusion and doubt with respect to the kind 
of drawings and spec ifications the services are purchasing pursuant 
to specification MIL-D-70327, the staff strongly recommends amend- 
ing ASPR and specification MIL—D-70327 to express beyond any 
doubt that it is the intention of the Government to obtain complete 
drawings and specification data sufficiently adequate for manufacture 
of the product by any qualified source. 

An example of what one agency has done to make certain that ade- 
quate drawings are obtained is the action taken by the Army Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command (OTAC) with the issuance in October 
1959 of request for proposal (RFP), OTAC RFP 60-16, which was in 
circulation to bidders at the time of the staff visit to that installation. 
This proposal requested bids on 718 medium wrecker crane bodies 
together with a complete set of reproducible drawings in accordance 
with exhibit C. The exhibit required the contractor to furnish notes, 
drawings, and other data concerning the procurement with full right 
in the Government to use those materials for reprocurement. Further 
protection was provided OTAC in the event the drawings were not 
adequate for reprocurement by requiring the contractor to (1) reim- 
burse the Government for all losses sustained because of indaequacy, 
and (2) pay all costs necessary for the Government to correct the 
drawings in order for them to be adequate for manufacture of units 
identical to those under contract. The proposal was accompanied by 
an information and instructions to the offeror sheet which spelled out 
the intent of the Government “to obtain complete drawings and data 
including proprietary data in accordance with ASPR 9-202.1 and 2 
adequate. for manufacture of the unit to be furnished hereunder by 
any qualified source of supply.” 


3. Inadequate management support 

The staff is of the view that the Air Force, Army, and Navy have 
not approached the drawing and specification problem with sufficient 
enthusiasm to accomplish the desired objective of effecting the econ- 
omies which are possible. Support for this view was cained i in dis- 
cussions at. field locations visited by the staff. Each field establish- 
ment faced the task of developing standards and criteria without 
benefit of central direction, and the staff was informed repeatedly 
that, because of lack of technical capability, engineering assistance 
was provided only on a spot basis to cope with the drawi ing and speci- 
fication workload. In many instances action on drawings was not 
taken until reprocurement was necessary, This made for delayed 
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procurements or inability of the procurement need to await comple- 
tion of drawings. Also, the staff found that merely token policing 
effort was given to contract provisions that contr actors furnish draw- 
ings and specifications under the terms of a contract. The staff was 
told that this condition was caused generally by insufficient help to 
administer an adequate control and followup system for securing 
drawings. Also, there appeared to be a lack of understanding be- 
tween purchasing offices, inspection services, and points of delivery 
with respect to final responsibility for seeing that the drawings were 
furnished. 

The Navy was shortsighted in placing full responsibility for cor- 
rective action at ONM solely in the procurement people and should 
take appropriate action to rectify this condition. Obviously, a large 
share of responsibility for m: aking headway and correcting existing 
deficiencies belongs in the technical staff. 

Observance of the term “proprietary” was creating problems of in- 
terpretation and misunderstanding because of the inclination of man- 
ufacturers to feel that company investment in time, experience, and 
money gave them preferred and sole rights to engineering data, draw- 
ings, and specifications used in the manufacture of the product. In 
this respect, manufacturers seemed to overlook and failed to take into 
consideration the fact that Government contracts made it possible to 
expand technical staffs and production capability, and that at least 
under some contracts the Government had also provided or financed 
plant expansion and provided other facilities, including equipment. 
The consensus of contracting officers’ opinion was that data and rights 
belonged exclusively to the manufacturer where the Government had 
failed to provide for the data under the terms of the original con- 
tract. While some manufacturers were now willing to sell their 
rights to data and drawings, others were not. The staff was discour- 
aged by the general attitude of contracting officers who seemed too 
willing to accept the contractor viewpoint rather than challenge it 
when there was valid reason for doing so. To further the Govern- 
ment’s interest in acquiring basic data and drawings, the staff feels 
that positive action and a more aggressive attitude are necessary. 

Typical of delays experienced in receiving drawings and data from 
manufacturers. was that of Army Ordnance under contracts 
DA-04-200-ORD-3872, 465, and 648 in which delivery was scheduled 
in December 1957 and April 1958, but extended to August 1958. Fi- 
nally, on May 13, 1959, a letter was sent to the contractor informing 
him that during the past 6 months the delivery schedule on every 
major ordnance contract with his firm had been extended at least: once 
and that the cited contracts— 


are still pending acceptance of completed drawings from your company. 

Air Force contract AF 04 (607)-4049 is an example of repetitive 
procurement from the same manufacturer because adequate drawings 
and specifications were not available for formal advertising. Pur- 
chase action was intiated by request No, SD-9-01D-1456 on March 
4, 1959, for an open-call contract for spare parts, engineering develop- 
ment, data, kits, prototyping, and spares supports for B-25 and C-124 
series aircraft. Previously, similar requirements were procured under 
contract AF 04 (607)-3114. The procurement plan acknowledged 
the contractors’ past performance and stated that this contractor 
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* * * possesses all available drawings, tools, dies, fixtures, and necessary 
facilities for the performance of an open contract. 
On the basis of this background information a contract was nego- 
tiated on May 1, 1959, for the term expiring on December 31, 1959. 
The new contract contained the “acquisition and data clause” per 
ASPR 9-202 and provided for negotiation for data if determined 
“proprietary.” The file indicates that if action had been taken in the 
earlier contract to acquire drawings and specifications it would now 
be possible to procure this requirement by formal competitive adver- 
tisement. The Procurement Committee which had approved this 
procurement from a selected contractor because of lack of specifica- 
tions and drawings recommended changing the record to show the 
contractor as a “selected” rather than a “sole” source because at least 
two other firms would have been potential suppliers had formal] ad- 
vertisement been possible. 

[Instances of complacency on the part of contracting offices were 
apparent at several locations. Lack of identification ‘of dr awings, 
failure to examine drawings at time of receipt so that they would be 
readily available for reprocurement purposes, and inadequate filing 
were problems which allegedly could not be overcome without addi- 
tional help and support from management. At the Navy Electronic 
Supply Office the staff was told that because of insufficient technical 
personnel the Office was unable to review drawings and specifications 
and that they were merely filed at time of receipt. Drawings were 
not examined until the need for reprocurement arose. Then, usually 
because of the urgency of the reprocurement, time did not permit 
review of drawings or specifications to determine their suitability for 
competitive bidding. Consequently, the sole source supplier consti- 
tuted the market for satisfying the requirement at probably a higher 
price than if the item could have been procured in the open market. 

The best effort which the statf saw to bring about improvement in 
the area of drawings and specifications was a study conducted by 
OTAC. This program carried the designation “reverse engineering.” 
OTAC had analyzed its total procurement problem and had estab- 
lished a register of those items for which the volume of anticipated 
reprocurement would justify the expenditure of funds to develop 
drawings and specifications on equipment for which contractor draw- 
ings could not be obtained. In collaboration with the technical staff 
’ positive program had been planned to finalize and prepare draw- 
ings and specifications suitable for competitive bidding purposes. At 
the time of the staff visit funds nec essary for carrying out the project 
were estimated at about $2.5 million, but only $600,000 had been 
made available and the planned project is forced to limp along at a 
retarded pace, The irony of failure to support this progressive pro- 
gram is that higher pricing of sole source supply items will be greater 
than the funds refused for this project and OTAC will still be with- 
out drawings for use in future procurements. 


}. Other corrective measures 

In its current review of actions by the three services to alleviate 
the serious problem of lack of adequate specifications, the staff ob- 
served the extent of progress in this area and saw some individual] 
contract actions which were illustrative of the problem. Specific 
actions for improvement are detailed below. 
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The Army Signal Supply Agency at Fort Monmouth, N.J., reported 
reducing backlogs in processing engineering drawings insofar as staff 
c apability and funds will permit. Also, with the assistance of com- 
mercial contract engineering talent. data and drawings were being 
readied for future use. 

One of the actions taken by the Air Force to enlarge its scope of 
advertised procurement is a service test it described as follows : 

A service test will be made of a new system for obtaining Air Force drawings 
prepared by prime contractors. Termed the “Air Force contractor (AFCON) 
drawing system,” this approach is designed to obtain better drawings for use in 
obtaining competition for follow on or replenishment purchases and to pro- 
vide the Air Force with a better system for maintaining currency. The AFCON 
system will first be tried in the ground-support equipment area before it is 
extended to other types of equipment. If this service test is successful, the Air 
Force can look forward to more competition in spare parts, where complexity and 
criticality factors are low and the engineering experience of the prime or original 
manufacturer is not essential. 

This project appears to have excellent possibilities but progress has 
been slow. The Air Force progress report anticipated receipt of 
AFCON drawings for analysis before June 30, 1959. At the time 
of the staff review there were six such contracts outstanding, and 
estimated delivery dates for the drawings ranged from December 1959 
to July 1961. Since the results of this test will not be available for 
evaluation until the drawings thus secured have been utilized in 
procurement of either additional units of equipment or replenishment 
parts, it is apparent that several years will have passed before the 

AFCON drawing system can be an effective means of increasing the 
proportion of procurement by either competition or formal advertising. 

Another procedure developed by the Air Force, to minimize the 
number of negotiated contracts for certain items because of lack of 
adequate specifications, was “two step” formal advertising. The pro- 
cedure was successfully tested on a limited basis to determine its 
usefulness and was adopted as a procurement regulation on January 
28, 1959 (AFPI 2-2100). Under step 1, the Government. receives 
technical proposals, without prices, from interested suppliers who 
furnish drawings and specifications for technical evaluation. As step 
2, suppliers who have demonstrated technical ¢ apability are invited to 
bid and award is made to the lowest responsible bid ler. Under this 
method of selected advertising for certain items, the Government buys 
the drawings and specifications and they are then available for formal 
advertising as reprocurement needs arise. Discussion of this pro- 
cedure with Air Force procurement personnel disclosed that it is 
being used successfully, but to a very limited degree. 

Other tests conducted by the Air Force conclusively demonstrated 
that substantial savings can be effected through the use of drawings 
and specifications in the procurement of aircraft spare parts on a 
competitive basis rather than continuing the procurement of such 
items from a single source ona ee ietary basis. 

Other tests conducted at the San Bernardino Air Mater iel Area 
(SBAMA) beginning in 1957, related to parts for the C-124 aircraft, 
which was developed and produced under cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. Prior to the test, the parts were procured on a sole-source 
basis from the manufacturer of the aircraft. The purpose of the 
test was to determine whether available drawings and specifications 
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were adequate, or could be developed, for use in procuring the items 
on 2 competitive basis. During the test 263 items were subjects of 
invitation for bids submitted to potential suppliers, including the 
former sole source. Lack of responsive bids on 79 items made it 
necessary to continuing to obtain them by negotiation with the origi- 
nal source. The other 184 items are being obtained through adver- 

tised contracts with 10 suppliers in 52 separate contracts, totaling 
$351,003.80. The original sole source was the low bidder on 76 of 
the 184 items. He bid a total of $396,127 on the other 108 items, but 
was underbid on each of them. By introducing the element of com- 
petition in this procurement, the Air F orce was able to contract for 
these items for $241,114, at a saving of $155,013 under the previous 
source’s bid. As an adjunct to this project SBAMA personnel devel- 
oped and completed drawings and specifications from source materials 
already in Air Force files. The cost of this special project was sub- 
stantially less than the reported saving of $155,013. 

The staff noticed that this test for aircraft parts was made over a 
relatively long period of time and with an interruption of several 
months. It was also observed that Headquarters, AMC, failed to give 
the test either forceful direction or timely followup to take advantage 
of the experience gained. The results clearly demonstrate that many 
spares now procured without competition from the original manu- 
facturers can be obtained from others under competition, including 
advertising, at substantial savings to the Government. 

As a further indication of the benefits of competition, the same in- 
stallation advised the staff that during fiscal year 1959 it was able to 
purchase a large number of spare parts for two other types of aircraft 
through competitive means. Contracts with competitors were almost 
‘1 million less than the bid prices of the original airframe 


manufacturer. 
D. QUALITY AND TIMELINESS OF PURCHASE REQUESTS 


The actual procurement of military items of supply is a service 
performed for the benefit of the program, supply, and maintenance 
organizations. The quality of purchase actions is directly influenced 
by the adequ: icy and timeliness of purchase requests (PR) or requisi- 
tions. ‘Too often, the contracting officer must forgo competition and 
otherwise operate at a disadvantage because of deficient or untimely 
PR’s initiated in the organizations serviced. Timely and adequate 
programing of requirements is essential to achieving a satisfactory 
contract. 

The Air Force’s experience in the procurement of the OA-1163, an 
expensive item of electronic equipment used in the SAGE system, 
demonstrated that untimely programing prevented the use of adver- 
tis! ny as a means of obtaining competitive prices for this equipment. 
Phe OA-1163 was first procured in fiscal year 1956 by negotiation 
from one manufacturer selected in competition with other potential 
sources. The fiscal year 1957 procurement was negotiated with the 
ne source, Justification for the use of negotiation was based on the 
e factor: the estimated 183 months required for a new contractor to 
design, fabricate, deliver, and test a satisfactory first article would not 
permit a new contractor to meet the schedule requirement. Substan- 


? 
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tial costly modifications were incorporated into the item during the 
1957 production. 

The fiseal year 1958 requirements were for 85 units compared to 
24 the previous year. Because of the larger quantity and the probabil- 
ity that future requirements would be ‘of comparable magnitude, it 
was concluded that if at all possible the 1958 procurement should be 
opened to competition. The controlling factor, the schedule require- 
ment, ultimately resulted in advertising 49 units and negotiating the 
remaining 36. Both contracts were with the original source, but the 
negotiated unit price was $41,000, compared to the advertised unit 
price of $21,400. 

Again, in the fiseal year 1959 requirement for 62 units, it was de- 
sired to advertise the entire quantity, and again, the critical delivery 
requirement made it necessary to negotiate 32 units with the same 
source and advertise only 30 units. The original source was low 
bidder in the advertised competition and was awarded both contracts. 
The final negotiated price was $28,850, compared to the advertised 
unit price of $18,949. 

Despite the unquestioned desire to inject the element of competition 
into the procurement of these costly pieces of equipment, the buyers 
were stymied by the schedule requirement which forced them to con- 
tinue to negotiate part of the requirement with the original source. 
Knowing the Air Force had to negotiate with him for part. of the 
requirement enabled the manufacturer to “buy in” the advertised 
portion at a price low enough to shut out competition; then in the 
negotiations he insisted that the pricing take into consideration the 
advertised quantities as well as the quantities being negotiated. Thus, 
the Air Force was constrained to allow the manufacturer to make 
exorbitant profits on the negotiated portions to offset losses on the 
advertised portions. 

The Air Force was aware of this untenable position and finally 
succeeded in getting effective competition in its fiscal year 1960 pro- 
curements. It did so by insuring that the procurement directive 
stating the quantity anil schedule requirements was issued in time to 
permit. advertising the entire quantity. Advertising was accom- 
plished, with one contract awarded to a Canadian firm at a unit price 
of $22,755.72 and the second contract. awarded to the original source 
at a unit price of $16,450. 

The table that follows shows the trend toward lower prices for 
the OA-1163 started with the attempted introduction of competition 
through advertising, with current prices approximately one-third 
less than the price 2 years earlier. 





Fiscal vear Units | Average pricc} Total price 

OnG | | o am | ance ff 
1956___ ive . ; | 32 | $29, 957 S958, 624 
aS87 .... - | 4 30, 276 726, 630 
cone naeneee 85 29, 701 2, 524, 600 
1959... Beall ences 62 24, 059 1 491, 670 
1960 ; pane 105 20, 053 2, 105, 598 

Total ; ‘ : 308 7, 807, 117 


The staff agrees with the Air Force that the use of advertising for 
portions of the 1958-59 requirements had some beneficial results ‘with 
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respect to pricing, but the benefits of real competition were not 
realized by the Air Force until it was able to advertise the entire 
quantity. ‘Then, the new Canadian source’s bid was well under the 
best price previously negotiated, and the original source’s bid was 
$2,500 under its previous low price. The average price per unit under 
truly competitive conditions was $4,000 less than the average unit 
price the year before. It is unfortunate that this competitive condi- 
tion could not have been established earlier in this program costing 
almost $8 million. 

The staff found a creditable effort by the Air Force’s Ogden Air 
Materiel Area to profit from past mistakes. In September 1958 
that organization prepared a document called, “More Effective Pro- 
curement From Improved Purchase Requests.” Its purpose was to 
familiarize personnel with procedures which would permit more effec- 
tive procurement. It gave specific examples, taken at random from 
purchase actions during fiscal year 1958, of unsound practices and 
their effects. Some of the examples cited are grouped (by the staff) 
as follows: 

(1) Purchase requests were repetitively received for the same or 
similar items. This practice increases Air Force costs through more 
paperwork processing and higher prices for repetitive small quantities 
purchased in the open mi arket without competitive bidding. In addi- 
tion, it tends to circumvent policy and laws regarding “formal ad- 
vertising. 

(2) Purchase requests were erroneous or incomplete. Such re- 
quests cause additional administrative workloads, delays in procure- 
ment, and sometimes a change from advertising to negotiation as a 
consequence of such delays. 

(3) Inadequ: ite planning is given to establishment of delivery 
schedules. This can result in payment of premium prices to accelerate 
deliveries and sometimes causes additional administrative costs in 
trying to overcome the inability of suppliers to meet the proposed 
“ae It can also thwart advertising the requirements. 

Too many purchase requests were initiated in the last quarter 
of ie fiseal year. This imbalanced workload causes increased over- 
time expenditures, does not allow buying when market conditions are 
more favorable, and puts many procurements on a crash basis. One 
case disclosed that a PR was issued on June 30, 1958, at an estimated 
cost of $21,500 and cited fiscal year 1958 funds. This last-minute 
effort to obligate funds by the requisitioning organization gave the 
procurement office the impossible problem of completing a procure- 
ment action in less than 1 day. Under the circumstances cancellation 
of the PR was a sound decision. 

The staff believes that the type of self-analysis made by the Air 
Force at Ogden is an excellent management tool. Its widespread 
use could have effective results. 


FE. APPLICATION OF CONTRACTING PRINCIPLES 


The DOD contracting officer has a vast amount of guidance at his 
elbow when he per forms his duty of making contracts for the Gov- 
ernment. This guidance, however, is not a substitute for good judg- 
ment, and does not relieve him of the necessity for carefully, analyzing 
each action to see that his performance of the contr: cting function 
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produces for the Government quality products in a timely fashion at 
fair and reasonable prices. 

The staff report of January 1958 criticized the DOD practice of 
accepting without further negotiation as to price, offers received on 
requests for proposals even w hen the circumstances indicate adequate 
competition was obtained and the low price appeared to be fair and 
reasonable. ‘This procedure was authorized in ASPR 3-805(a). It 
was the staff view that proposals received on RFP’s were made in con- 

templation of actual negotiation of price and would not reflect the 
best price the supplier was prepared to negotiate. In response to this 
specific point, ASPR was received in September 1958 by adding 
3-805(b) which continues to authorize awards as in the past: 

* * * provided, that the request for proposals notifies all offerors of the 
possibility that award may be made without discussion of proposals received 
and, hence, that proposals should be submitted initially on the most favorable 
terms, from a price and technical standpoint, which the offeror can submit to 
the Government. In any case where there is uncertainty as to the pricing or 
technical aspects of any proposal, the contracting officer shall not make an 
award without further exploration and discussion prior to award. 

ASPR 3-808 prescribes pricing techniques and procedures to be 
followed in price and cost analysis of contractor proposals leading to 
negotiated contracts. The staff believes that economies in this area 
of contracting are quite probable through diligent application of 
established procedures. An Air Force procurement specialist making 
a periodic inspection of the Dayton Air Force en in January 1959 
summed up the situation by stating in his report : 

* * * The requirements for price analysis by a trained analyst are at present 
very loose; in practice it is discretionary with buyers to seek or not to seek such 
advice. Since the analyst is overburdened there is a natural tendency to bypass 
him. This leads to a large number of procurements where the price negotiation 
consists of nothing except receipt of a quotation and acceptance thereof * * * 

Practices such as these indicate the probability of an undeterminable 
number of procurement transactions in which the price quoted is ac- 
cepted as the best price obtainable. Also the staff saw file documenta- 
tion on pricing consisting merely of memorandums from the purchas- 
ing officer to the review committee (for preaward approval) conclud- 
ing that the price was reasonable, and the acceptance without question 
of such statements, by the review committee. If hearings and reviews 
on the pricing aspects of a case are conducted orally by the review 
committees the files should be appropriately documented. 

Lack of substantive supporting data in contract files reviewed by 
the staff left the impression that a serious weakness exists with respect 
to price analysis of offerors’ or contractors’ proposals in the negotia- 
tion of contract prices. Urgency of the procurement requirement, 
unavailability of pricing analysts, and the cost and time necessary to 
accumulate information essential for an effective analysis were reasons 
offered by the services for not doing a more thorough job in this im- 
portant aspect of contractmaking. 

The staff feels that more careful examination should be given to 
price analysis of quotations and offers, and that better utilization 

should be made of available and experienced price analysts. 

Kvery procurement W hether negotia ited or adve rtised should be 
carefully analyzed to determine that the price is just and reasonable. 
A case illustrating the need for questioning bid prices is Navy con- 
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tract N228(221)-34408 for the procurement of sand-blasting equip- 
ment. The requisition date May 28, 1959, required delivery June 
18, 1959. Invitations for bid (IF B) were issued on June 10, 1959, 
and bids were opened on June 15, 1959. The IFB specified “Time of 
delivery may be a factor in making award” and stated: 

The articles to be furnished shall be delivered within 3 days after date of con- 
tract * * *. If bidder is unable to make delivery as specified above, the bidder 
shall state an alternative time for delivery in space provided below. 

The low bidder specified alternate delivery time “within 30 days after 
date of contract.” The low bid was rejected because delivery time of- 
fered was beyond that specified and required. However, the contract 
was not awarded until June 22, or 4 days subsequent to the delivery 
date specified on the requisition. The ‘buyers’ file indicated a tele- 

hone conversation with the requisitioning office on June 18 in which 
it was said “* * * delivery was needed by July 6, 1959.” The con- 
tractor delivered on June 25. His price of $3,725, was 50 percent 
more than the low bid of $2,490. 80. Since the deliv ery date was flex- 
ible and the need for the equipment was not as urgent as stated in the 
requisition, the contracting officer should have determined prior to 
award whether the low bidder could have bettered the delivery sched- 
ule and whether the intended contractor would make some conces- 
sion in price if allowed to extend the initial 3-day delivery require- 
ment. 

The contracting officer said that since the procurement had been 
formally advertised and three bids were received, the market had 
been currently pr iced, and to question prices following bid opening 
would place the case in an auction category and weaken the bidding 
structure if this practice became known in the industry. The stat 
agrees with the view of the contracting officer but still feels that a 
duty exists to examine the bid prices and determine their reasonable- 
ness—particularly in those instances where there is a substantial dif- 
ference between the prices offered. Undoubtedly, a premium price 
was paid for expedited delivery because of the unrealistic and urgent 
demand of the requisitioning office. Apart from the pr icing aspects 
of this case there was also a responsibility on the processing office 
to challenge the validity of the delivery date stated on the requisition. 
In the file available to the staff there was no justification statement 
with the requisition or other supporting data to substantiate the 
urgency of need. 

C ompetitive negotiation practices, when properly conducted, can 
be effective and result in substantial price reductions in original quo- 
tations. The fact that the statutes and regulations authorize negotia- 
tion of contracts without formal advertising should not relax the re- 
quirement for competition whenever time and the nature of the pro- 
posed contract. will permit. Evidence of the use of competitive ne- 
gotiated procurement to advantage was noted particularly in three 
Navy contracts mentioned below. 

Navy contract N32-6583 was a procurement of film used in radio- 
graphic and fluoroscopic examinations. The RFP was issued to 10 
sources of supply of which 3 were known to be previous suppliers ; 
the other 7 were selected because of expressed interest in quoting on 
Government requirements. The last procurement had been made by 
formal advertising but because of price advances in the industry it 
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was decided to test the price structure through negotiation. Three 
offers were received. Each offeror took exception to submitting cost 
and price analysis data on the ground that such data was confidential 
to its commercial production. The prices quoted originally on this 
proposal appeared unreasonable to the contracting officer and he con- 
ducted separate negotiations with representatives of each offeror. 
Persistent negotiation finally resulted in a reduction of $21,549.32 
below the quotation price first proposed. 

Navy contract N62851-6309 was a consolidated procurement of 
medical tablets for use in military hospitals and dispensaries. Four 
offers were received in response to the RFP. Prices were substantially 
the same as those for the seven prior procurements of this item. The 
buying office felt that the price structure would no longer support the 
price offered and requested each of the offerors to provide cost data 
to support the quotation. Further negotiation resulted in a price re- 
duction and a saving of $82,762.56 on the procurement. 

Contract N126-89409 covered the purchase of 18 variable vacuum 
capacitor assemblies. In response to an RFP two quotations were re- 
ceived, a low offer of $202 per unit which did not meet the require- 
ment for complete assembly, and an offer of $500 per unit which did 
meet the procurement requirement. The procuring officer believed 
the unit price of $500 to be unreasonable and unsupportable. Through 
patient, careful negotiation the price per unit was revised downward 
to $293 (a saving of $3,726) based in part on the purchasing officer 
allowing an extended delivery time. 

The staff feels that competitive negotiation of the type displayed 
in these cases should be practiced more extensively throughout the 
services. This is the kind of negotiation intended by the statute and 
expected by the Congress when the negotiation authority is used in 
procurement. Unfortunately the good performances noted above are 
not universal. The staff found some nies to apply sound contract- 
ing practices which could result in unnecessary expenditures of pro- 
curement dollars. 

Army contract DA-36-039-SC-84900 illustrates effective procure- 
ment by formal advertising of a requirement previously purchased 
from a sole source of supply at a substantial dollar saving by reason of 
competitive bidding. The additional source of supply also serves to 
broaden the procurement base for future purchases. 

The requirement was for an electron tube which, heretofore, had 
been purchased in small quantity from a sole source. The existing 
requirement for 307 electron tubes and anticipated future require- 
ments were of sufficient dollar value to prompt the buying office to de- 
velop other supplier production eqealiling in the electronics field. 
Further discussion with the industry assured interest in competitive 
bidding with the result that the tube requirement was formally ad- 
vertised. A newly developed source of supply bid the requirement at 
$70 less per tube than the previous “sole source supplier”—a dollar 
saving of $21,490. 

Thus, the procuring agency through some missionary work on its 
part was able to develop competitive bidding interest and through the 
medium of advertising the requirement save a substantial sum of 
money. Generally, a contract for a procurement or a service is about 
as good as the effort put into making the contract and the staff feels 
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quite strongly that too frequently the buying effort is less than suf- 
ficient. to develop wide competition and get the most for the procure- 
ment dollar. 

F. TYPES OF CONTRACTS 
1. Letter contracts 

The staff report of January 1958 recommended a more proper and 
judicious use of letter contracts and urged that appropriate steps be 
taken promptly to insure reasonable compliance with the policies 
stated in ASPR. The service responses to the report cited the con- 
tinued need for letter contracts in the emphasis on missiles and other 
complex and advanced items. The Navy and Air Force cited regula- 
tions providing for high-level approval of letter contracts as well as 
frequent reporting on the status of such contracts. The Army re- 
ported that the Ordnance Corps has prohibited their use for increas- 
ing quantities of items, adding other items, or providing for additional 
facilities. Despite these restrictions imposed by the three services, 
the use of letter contracts increased to the point that there were 376 
letter contracts pending on June 30, 1959, 187 more than the 239 
pending on June 30, 1958, and an 82-percent increase over the June 
30, 1957, figure of 207. 

The Air Force, the largest user of letter contracts, issued 545 in 
fiscal year 1959, while definitizing 453. The 253 outstanding on June 
30, 1959, included 10 which had been in letter form for more than 12 
months. The Army had only seven undefinitized letter contracts out- 
standing on June 30, 1959, with none of these over 12 months old. 
The Navy is still having trouble in the important matter of timely 
definitization. During fiscal year 1959, the Navy issued 150 letter 
contracts and converted 106 to definite terms. However, the 116 letter 
contracts outstanding on June 30, 1959, included 18 which were more 
than 12 months old. Six of these eighteen had been in letter form over 
114 years without definitization. During fiscal year 1959, the average 
age of letter contracts definitized by the Navy was 350 days (1114 
months) as compared to 184 days (6 months) for the Air Force and 
100 days (314 months) for the Army. 

The staff believes that. policies stated in ASPR contitute satisfactory 
ground rules to govern the use of letter contracts, and that generally 
adequate safeguards controlling use of this method of contracting 
have been established by the respective services. However, the staff 
observed that this type of contract has been employed by the Air 
Force to overcome the limitations resulting from the quarterly appor- 
tionment of funds, a fiscal procedure established to control the obliga- 
tion of appropriations. While the staff does not question the 
objectives of the fiscal process, it does feel impelled to point out that 
Internal fiscal procedures currently in use have the adverse effect 
of generating a substantial quantity of additional and unnecessary 
paperwork and causing piecemeal contracting at higher prices with- 
out any offsetting reduction in operating or other costs. The internal 
fiscal requirements, in fact, result in misuse of valid contract proce- 
dures to satisfy the procurement need as illustrated by the contracts 
cited below. 

Air Force letter contract AF 04(607)-4274, dated July 7, 1959, 
covers aircraft repair, maintenance, parking, and other services for 
scal year 1960. This succeeded letter contract AF 04(607)-8740, 
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dated October 27, 1958 (definitized December 16, 1958), which pro- 
vided essentially the same services for fiseal year 1959, and which in 
turn succeeded AF 04(607)-2788, a fixed-price contract covering simi- 
lar services in fiscal year 1958. Authorization for the contractor to 
perform work was governed by a contract provision which required 
the issuance of work orders. The staff feels that the work orders 
constituted adequate documentation for control of funds under the 
contract. When inquiry was made of the contracting officer as to 
the reason for perpetuating this series of letter contracts for this 
annual service requirement, the staff was informed that sufficient funds 
had not yet been released to cover the total requirement and no alterna- 
tive procedure was available which would meet the contractual re- 
quirement and satisfy the fiscal procedures. 

Another letter contract, AF 04(607)-4244, was entered into for the 
sole purpose of providing continuity of service for 72 aircraft pre- 
viously serviced during fiscal year 1958 under AF 33(600)-35850 and 
during fiscal year 1959 by AF 04(607)-3739. 

Appendix “A”—Work Specification—attached to the purchase re- 
quest stated that the specification was being revised to reduce the 
work by one-third but— 

The new appendix is not expected to be available for use before early July 
1959, hence, the only way to avoid a hiatus in contract coverage is to issue a 
letter contract on the old specification, insert the new specification by amend- 
ment to the letter contract as soon as it is available, then negotiate and definitize 
the letter contract. 

The procurement plan of May 12, 1959, constituting the approval 
of the Procurement Review Committee for the contracting officer to 
proceed with this emergency method of contracting, stated : 

The procurement has not been accorded a priority, but the letter contract is 
required by July 1, 1959, to provide continuity of service. 

Inasmuch as the procurement requirement was firm at the time the 
letter contract was written and the service need could have been satis: 
fied by execution of a term contract, the staff does not agree that resort 
toa letter contract was necessary to provide continuity of service. 

Instead of utilizing a copy of each work order or periodic groups 
of work orders to satisfy the accounting requirement. for advance ob 
ligation of appropri: ated funds, the Air Force under its term contradtl 
for this type of service, appears to be using its administrative commit- 
ment document (AFRI-6) as a form of ouaranty to the contractor. 
Unfortunately, this approach creates an unnecessary burden of con- 
tract paperwork by requiring that the basic contract be amended to 
reflect each quarterly change in apportioned funds. 

The rate of obligation could have been controlled by the work orders 
provided for in the contract. There is no apparent justification for 
the additional paperwork required to amend service contracts each 
quarter to satisfy fiscal ce ateprit when all legal requirements would 
be met by pricing and obligating each approved work order. The 
specification change could a been properly handled by “change 
order” which is the customary procedure for effecting changes it 
specifications which are to become effective subsequent to the execution 
= the basic contract. The staff recommends that the Air Force re 

xamine its procedure and eliminate the necessity for modifying con- 
hacks to satisfy fiscal procedures when not otherwise required by law. 
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2. Price redeterminable contracts 

The staff report of January 1958 disclosed the number of contracts 
within DOD on which price redetermination action was past due 
as of June 30, 1957. It also pointed out that failure to achieve re- 
determination in a timely fashion, (1) brings about a condition ap- 
roaching cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost contracting which is pro- 
hibited by law, and (2) puts the contracting officer at a disadvantage 
in the negotiation stage because the contractor may have cost data 
covering perhaps the entire contract while the contracting officer may 
not be armed with cost data beyond the initial 40 percent of pro- 
duction. 

Revisions to ASPR 7-109 published in April 1959 include new 
clauses which are required in all redeterminable contracts in an effort 
to speed up redetermination. These clauses read in part as follows: 

* * * Where the contractor fails to submit the data as required above within 
the time specified, payments under this contract may be suspended by the con- 
tracting officer until the data are furnished. 

This provision has not been in use long enough to show results; how- 
ever, the services expect it to have a ee effect in persuading con- 
tractors to submit cost data more promptly. 

The Air Force has taken other steps to eliminate the disadvantage 
of not having current cost data to the same extent as that in the 
possession of the contractor. Air Force procurement instruction 
(AFPI) 3-811(b) (3), revised August 26, 1958, requires contractors 
to furnish written certifications to the effect that: 

(i) all available actual prices on materials, actual labor costs, and other actual 
gost data have been considered in preparing the price estimate, and made known 
to the Air Force negotiator for his use in evaluating the estimate and (ii) all 
significant pricing data being considered in the negotiation conference is current. 

Similar instructions were not established by the Army or Navy; 
however, on October 1, 1959, OSD, by revisions to ASPR, took action 
tocure the disadvantage caused by delay. ASPR 3-807.3(a) provides 
that in the negotiation of prices, including price redeterminations, the 
contractor shall be required to furnish current, complete, and correct 
cost. and pricing data. To assure that the negotiating team is in pos- 
session of such data, a certificate to that effect shall be obtained from 
the contractor in each separate negotiation when the amount of the 
procurement action exceeds $100,000. 

Statistical data provided to the staff indicate improvement by the 

Army and Navy in completing redeterminations, while the Air Force 
has not improved its position. 
. The Army, as of June 30, 1957, had 115 such contracts, each over 
$300,000 in value, that had not been finalized within the Army’s desired 
objective of 120 days, and 103 of these were over 180 days past the 
effective date for redetermination. Data submitted by the Army as of 
June 30, 1959, show 190 price redeterminable contracts pending Army- 
wide and only 46 of these had reached the effective date for redetermi- 
nation. In 1957 the Quartermaster Corps had 18 contracts awaiting 
redetermination, with some pending as long as 5 years. This unsatis- 
factory condition has been corrected. 

As of June 30, 1959, the Navy had 72 contracts which had passed 
the effective date of redetermination, a decrease of 45 from the 117 
contracts on June 30, 1957. Most of the decrease is in contracts which 
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were 180 days past the effective date of redetermination as that number 
dropped from 81 to 44 in the 2-year period. 

Statistically, the Air Force has not improved its position in price- 
redeterminable contracts. On June 30, 1957, it had 32 contracts with 
an estimated value of $1 billion in which the effective date for re- 
determination had been reached 6 months earlier. On June 30, 1959, 
it had 38 contracts in the same status with an estimated value of $2 
billion. 

G. CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


1. Delinquent contracts 


Increased emphasis given to the problem of delinquent contracts 
was in evidence at all procurement offices visited by the staff. Data 
reviewed at field offices in almost every case indicated that delinquent 
contracts are on the decline, though the problem still exists, and will 
continue to require the attention of contract administrators as well as 
all levels of management. 

The January 1958 staff report was critical of the Navy for the lack 
of procedures to keep the contracting officer currently informed on the 
status of contractor performance. A system of reports established by 
the Navy to insure more positive control of the status of performance 
of its contracts has not been fully effective, though it has contributed 
to some reduction in the number of delinquent contracts. 

The reporting system, in general, requires the office responsible for 
inspection of items procured under Navy contracts to report the perti- 
nent facts to the contracting officer when a delay in delivery is antici- 
pated and when items have not been delivered at the time specified. 
Despite the reporting regulations, contract administration as prac- 
ticed in the Navy sometimes leads to confusion and misunderstanding 
on the part of persons responsible for following the progress of con- 
tractor performance. The continuity of dealing with a contractor 
and coordinating the many aspects of contractor performance with 
respect to production, inspection, and delivery of supplies and services 
presents some real problems of contract administration. Navy han- 
dles the overall function of contract administration by placing the 
technical and quality control (inspection) function upon the Inspector 
of Naval Material (INSMAT) and the desk administration function 
(expediting, change order, modification of contract and paper writ- 
ing) upon a staff of administrative specialists in the purchasing office. 
Because of separation of the technical and administrative functions 
current data on contract performance is not always readily available 
to the purchasing office. 

The officer in charge of a naval field procurement office found fault 
with installations being served by his office regarding the reporting 
requirement applicable to supply contracts over $2,500 for inspection 
at destination. On October 5, 1959, he wrote: 

Although there are many instances of late delivery under such contracts, 
experience indicates that reports are made only in those cases where there is a 
pressing need for the material, and assistance of the contracting officer is then 
sought. This sporadic practice tends to nullify the remedies available to the 


contracting officer, to detract from the expectation of timely delivery under all 
contracts, and to result in further awards to already delinquent contractors. 


Untimely reporting to the contracting officer on the status of deliv- 
ery is demonstrated in contract N228(221)-26981(X), awarded Oc- 
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tober 29, 1958, for sluice gates to be delivered to the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard on May 28,1959. The ee stated that delivery was desired 
within 150 days after award of a contract, and that bids offering 
delivery of more than 210 days after award would be considered non- 
responsive. The only bidder offered delivery in 210 days. The first 
information pertaining to delivery status received by the contracting 
oflicer was a copy of a delivery delay report from the cognizant Naval 
inspector dated June 9, 1959—more than a month after the items 
should have been shipped from the manufacturer’s plant. The report 
predicted shipment from the manufacturer’s plant on June 22, 1959, 
and delivery at destination on July 15, 1959, 48 days past the date 
specified in the contract. 

Laboratory testing of supply items frequently adds to delay in con- 
tractor performance -and bri ings into focus a secondary element of the 
inspection function which needs attention from the ‘standpoint of a 
fully coordinated effort to avoid dissatisfaction on the part of con- 
tractors performing under Government contracts. The purchase or 
contracting officer is the person who is primarily responsible for the 
contract and for its efficient administration and his contractor relation- 
ship is seriously jeopardized when other organizational units having 
responsibilities to the contract fail to give s satisf: ictory performance. 

A case illustrating confusion and unnecessary delay resulting in 
contractor dissatisfaction is Navy contract N62851-3954. The pro- 
curement originated under a requisition dated July 10, 1958, for deliv- 
ery in February 1959. The requisition was funded for obligatton in 
October 1958 and was coupled with another requisition covering the 
same commodity—eye cannulae. The contract was awarded on No- 
vember 5, 1958, and provided for delivery in February 1959. How- 
ever, at the time of the staff visit in October the matter was in dispute. 
The Navy did not have the items supposedly required 8 months earlier 
and the contractor was compl: ining about the Navy delay. His appeal 
indicated he had advised the contracting officer in January that the 
items were packed and ready for shipment ; that the Navy inspector 
took samples in March (3 weeks subsequent to the specified delivery 
date); that he heard uae further until June when he was in- 
formed samples had been sent to Washington; and that finally, in 
September he was informed of the rejection of the samples. 





. Contract termination 

The staff in January 1958 reported that costly delays in terminating 
contracts were caused by retaining centr: ally at Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command (AMC), the authori ity for investigation and de- 
cision to terminate Air Force contracts for default. The Air Force 
comments on the staff report recognized the ill effects of the centrali- 
zation of contract termination authority at AMC. The authority to 
terminate contracts for default was decentralized on February 10, 
1958, to the major Air Force procurement offices. The authority is 
now vested in readjustment (termination) personnel of those offices. 
It was vested in the procuring contracting officers as suggested by the 
staff because of the Air Force view that this function could be per- 
formed more effectively by specialists in contract termination, This 
view is in keeping with the Air Force concept of specialization in the 
contract field. The staff was advised by Air Force personnel that the 
decentralization of authority was prompted by the staff report and 
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has a salutary effect on the administration of Air Force contracts, in 
that more timely termination action can be taken. 

The Air Force has adopted several other measures to strengthen its 
administration of delinquent contracts. They have all contributed to 
more effective action in terminating delinquent contracts and to an 
improvement in contract administration in general. Among such 
measures is an AFPI revision of June 30, 1958, which fixes respon- 
sibility and provides instructions for specified actions to be taken by 
the administrative contracting officer, procuring contracting officer, 
termination contracting officer, and others pertaining to contracts 
where the contractor’s failure to perform has created conditions that 
provide a possible basis for default action. This AFPI change has 
produced beneficial effects on the timeliness of action on contracts 
where potential default situations existed. 

The staff has some reservations as to the effectiveness of this AFPI 
revision without more attention to the problem by appropriate man- 
agement. While the procedures spelled out appear to be adequate, the 
staff was informed that the operating level was often unable to con- 
form to the AFPI standards due to excessive workloads or inability 
to obtain timely coordination of all parties concerned with the pro- 
posed action. 


3. Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals 


The staff in its report of January 1958 noted untimely delays in the 
processing of cases by the Armed Services Board of Contract. Appeals 
and cited the ineffectiveness of procedures to promptly adjudicate 
contractor appeals. Effective February 1, 1959, the charter and rules 
were revised (ASPR, appendix A) to provide, among other things, an 
optional accelerated procedure as a faster method for handling ap- 
peals involving amounts up to $5,000. 

Data furnished to the staff indicate that the total workload for the 
Board is as follows: 
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As of November 30, 1959, the Army panel of the Board reported 
303 appeal cases on hand. This figure represents a reduction of 275 
appeals from 578 cases on the Army snl docket at the end of fiscal 
year 1957, included in the overall Board figure of 1,000. 

Considering the time element of notice to industry of the avail- 
ability of the new procedure, and allowance of additional time for con- 
tractors to present appeals to the appropriate panel of the Board, 
the new procedure should in time have some beneficial results but it is 
now too early to evaluate its effectiveness in terms of processing time. 


H. AIR FORCE BASE PROCUREMENT IN EUROPE 


The staff report of January 1958 advised of the unsatisfactory per- 
formance of the procurement mission in the U.S. Air Forces, Europe 
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(USAFE) Command, caused primarily by the assignment of ine- 
perienced procurement personnel at the 50 bases in the command. 
The Air Force progress report stated : 

The procurement structure within USAFE has been consolidated into three 
central purchasing offices located in England, France, and Germany. This allows 
the conservation and maximum use of available procurement talent within that 
theater. These three centers conduct procurement activity for all USAFE bases 
located in their particular areas and for other major commands on request. 
Some procurement actions of limited scope are retained by the bases. This re- 
organization became effective in July 1958. 

Major commands with global responsibility are responsible for manning and 
staff surveillance of their base procurement activity located in the European 
area. These commands have assured that only qualified personnel are assigned 
to their procurement activities. 

The scope of the procurement centers is not as large as the progress 
report indicated, as they serve only 21 of the 35 bases within the 
USAFE Command, those which are located in Germany, France, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The centers have responsibility in their respective areas for (1) pro- 
curement of all recurring supplies and services, (2) all one-time pro- 
curements over $1,000, and (3) all construction contracts over $5,000. 
These constitute the more complex and high dollar contracts, but more 
than half of the USAFE base procurement activities are still per- 
formed at the local level. 

Staff review of the procurement centers operations indicates signi- 
ficant improvements in the 4 of contracting and contract ad- 
ministration as a result of a better concentration of talent. For ex- 
ample, the USAFE procurement center at Paris reported that the 
negotiation of contracts for electric power supply for USAFE instal- 
lations in France for fiscal year 1960 was consolidated into 19 contracts 
as compared to 61 contracts the yeare before. It also reported more 
favorable tariff rates which, on the basis of the same total consumption 
in both years, will result in an estimated annual savings in power 
costs of $195,000. Savings in other types of contracts were also 
demonstrated to the staff. Among these were base maintenance con- 
tracts for seven bases in France. Contracts awarded for fiscal year 
1959 werebased on previous experience levels and estimated 867 man- 
years as necessary to handle the scope of services required. Admin- 
istration of such contracts had been performed at base level. How- 
ever, field inspections by contract administration personnel from the 
procurement center disclosed inefficiencies in operations that could be 
corrected with a corresponding reduction in personnel. As a result, 
the fiscal year 1960 contracts, covering the same scope, will be per- 
formed with an estimated 733 man-years, a decrease of 15 percent. 

One anticipated benefit, a saving in procurement personnel, did not 
materialize. Personnel now iatwoted in the procurement function at 
the 3 centers and at the 21 bases they serve, number about 10 percent 
more than before the centers were established. The staff concurs with 
the Air Force opinion that the better quality of procurement and the 
savings realized more than offset theadditional administrative cost. 

The 14 bases located in countries not. served by the centers still must 
rely on their own procuring offices which are manned by officers and 
enlisted men whose limited tours of duty prevent the establishment of 
stable procurement organizations and practices. There is little reason 
for thinking the quality of procurement has improved materially in 
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these bases. Despite assurances that only qualified personnel are as- 
signed to such activities, it was indicated to the staff that they are well 
below the level of skill in the centers. 


Il. Suppiy 
A. SINGLE-MANAGER OPERATIONS 


The assignments of single managers up to 1957 included the areas 
of subsistence (Army), clothing and textiles (Army), petroleum 
products (Navy), medical supplies (Navy), transportation-land 
(Army), transportation-sea (Navy), and transportation-air (Air 
Force). Previous studies concluded that none of the assignments was 
sufficiently implemented to warrant field exploration except in the 
cases where lack of efficiency was exhibited in glaring fashion. A 
number of instances were cited where single managers were failing 
to apply prudent judgment to the logistical factors involved, and 
where the services were failing to take advantage of obvious oppor- 
tunities to save money. One such situation where substantial savings 
are possible is in the application of the direct support principle de- 
scribed in another section of this report. 

Single-managership control of clothing and textiles is exercised by 
the Quartermaster Corps, U.S. Army, at Philadelphia, Pa. This 
organization has been reasonably successful since it was created in 
1956, in encouraging the attrition of inventories built up at the time 
of the action in Korea, and was successful in keeping to a minimum 
the inventory stocks sent to Lebanon and other points during recent 
crises. However, large areas of potential savings are foreclosed 
through lack of sufficient authority and the necessity for high-level 
concurrence before the single manager can issue standardization orders 
binding upon all services. The specific attention of the staff was di- 
rected to successive reduction in the types and finishes of military foot- 
wear which have eliminated 752 different items from the inventory. 
Responsible officials at the Philadelphia depot estimated that a sub- 
stantial number of the remaining 339 different items can be dropped 
if the Marine Corps can be persuaded to abandon its requirement for 
a special mahogany finish shoe leather. Direct savings in paperwork 
alone would amount to an estimated $50,000 on this item. The staff is 
convinced that this single-manager operation affords many more such 
opportunities for substantial savings if sufficient authority is vested 
in its commodity managers to take full advantage of standardized 
production processes, even though such authority may not be extended 
to include distinctive uniform items. 

Another factor militating against optimum effectiveness of this 
single manager results from his lack of final authority over military 
clothing and textiles wherever such stocks may be located. This short- 
coming produces unreasonable and excessive transportation costs in 
each case where a supply requisition is not directed to the nearest 
depot capable of furnishing the consumer’s requirements. Many out- 
standing examples of such circuitous supply routing occur as a con- 
sequence of the Air Force direct-support program and are, in the 
opinion of the staff, both time consuming and wasteful. The Army’s 
position that stocks in Army depots overseas cannot be made available 
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to Air Force bases in the same military theater appears to be a self- 
imposed handics - to mutual reliance for supply support. 

On November 6, 1959, the Secretary of Defense announced his 
designation of the Secretaries of the Army and Navy as single man- 
agers for general and industrial supplies, respectively. This action 
will centralize control of purchasing of wholesale stocks of handtools, 
furniture, furnishings, appliances, and other housekeeping supplies 
in the Army Quartermaster Corps, and will transfer to Navy’s Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts responsibility for management of hardware, 
abrasives, and paints. 

The staff was informed that consideration is being given currently 
to additional single-manager assignments in the areas of vehicular 
equipment and construction work equipment, with possible extension 
of the petroleum products designation to encompass all Federal Gov- 
ernment requirements. 

The announcement that control of handtools would be transferred 
to Army was made subsequent to inquiry by the staff into problems 
of the Air Force, discussed elsewhere in this report. While such a 
step may create a single channel for future supplies, there remains a 
serious question concerning the adequacy within each using service 
of standards governing the outfitting of tool kits used at workbenches 
on the flight lines. 


B. LNTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT 


The January 1958 staff report revealed the existence of a number 
of fo bstacles in the redistribution of materials and supplies bet ween the 
military services. Reports to the committee by the Department of 
Defense have stressed the anticipated benefits to be realized from a 
number of policy directives and from creation of the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center (AFSSC) in 1958. While these efforts may in 
time have a salutary effect upon the total amount of interdepartmental 
service or support activity, no demonstrable effect was discerned by the 

staff during its visits to major field and depot installations of the three 
services. At nearly every level there was reluctance to enter into 
cross-servicing arrangements without written agreements; there was 
obvious failure to disseminate information on releasable assets to po- 
tential customers in the area: and there was a noticeable lack of 
effort applied to the screening of excess listings to obviate new pro- 
curement. 

One of the obstacles to wider interchange of inventory assets be- 
tween the services was found in DOD Directive 4140.13, subject : 
“Policies for the Transfer of Department of Defense Supply System 
Inventories,” issued January 27, 1959. This directive provides that 
the receiving service shall be required to make payment for stocks 
received by interservice transfer whenever the holding agency has 
determined that its stocks are not in excess of — 

|. Peacetime budget year requirements plus: 
2. Mobilization reserve requirements plus: 
3. Specific or computed military assistance program require- 
ments plus: 
A maximum of 5 years’ supply of any technical “out-of-pro- 
duction” stock items for which new production facilities would 
have to be established. 
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The directive also provides that stock assets qualifying under the 
above criteria for transfer without reimbursement to other military 
services— 
will be programed and transferred to military assistance programs (grant 
aid) on a nonreimbursable basis * * * and need not be first offered for other 
DOD utilization. 

It seems obvious that no great increase will be attained in the 
volume of supplies and equipment exchanged between military or- 
ganizations or other federally financed activities as long as primary 
emphasis is placed upon reimbursement to appropriation accounts. 
There is considerable evidence in all the supply systems of disinter- 
est in the potential savings because such a great proportion of the 
funds received is dissipated in administrative paperwork, and neither 
the buyer nor the seller realizes an immediate financial benefit. 

A second factor militating against greater interchange of supply 
support is the unreliability of information concerning physical con- 
dition and technical characteristics. Many responsible supply of- 
ficers have learned through bitter experience that what appeared to 
be a bargain obtained at less than original cost through excess chan- 
nels became a disposal problem because of inaccurate technical de- 
scription or substandard condition requiring extensive recondition- 
ing. This situation was prevalent in aviation supplies because of 
unavoidable delays in development of precise catalog descriptions, 
and rapid technological changes. 

During its review in Europe of interservice support operations 
other than supply, staff members examined records covering many 
cases of excellent support rendered by one military organization to 
another. For example, in one very recent instance, the Army fur- 
nished all trucking services required by the Air Force in moving two 
aircraft squadrons to new locations. Reports from both services 
indicated a high degree of satisfaction with interservice arrangements 
now in effect. 

The staff obtained data regarding the extent to which the Aviation 
Supply Commodity Coordinating Group has been successful in pro- 
moting interservice support since it was activated in the summer of 
1957. The interservice transfers arranged by this group, $5 million 
in fiscal year 1958, $28 million in 1959, and only $4 million in the 
first quarter of 1960, are insignificant when it is realized that the 
total aviation supply inventories of the Air Force and Navy exceed 
$20 billion. 

C. CATALOGING 


Previous studies by the committee staff, and studies within the 
services, have revealed a number of serious problems resulting from 
extension of the Federal cataloging program to fringe areas and to 
commodity classes which are continuously subject to radical change. 
In the field of aviation supply, the 1958 staff report disclosed that mil- 
lions of blueprints and microfilm prints bore obsolete part. number 
data, requiring thousands of man-hours of research to make repair 
parts and assemblies available in the shops and on the flight: line. 
The Air Force advised the Committee on Appropriations in 1958 
that, cataloging of supplies would be completed on schedule by De- 
cember 1958, and the Navy reported to the committee that it had com- 
pleted identification of all items of supply by December 31, 1956. 
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Particular attention was given to the amount of research activity 
at the Air Force air materiel areas (AMA’s) and at the air bases 
visited in the United States and in Europe. Even the smallest base 
had found it necessary to assign a minimum of four employees to 
catalog research, and each step in the long chain of document pro- 
cessing at the depot level included catalog and identification trouble- 
shooters. One airbase attributed a large part of its administrative 
problem to the manpower required in screening thousands of catalog 
number changes each year. 

On the basis of its inspection of stocks in depots and at operating 
installations, the staff is convinced that initial cataloging and catalog 
refinement is a continuous job. In support of this conclusion, the 
Navy accounts disclosed costs attributable to cataloging of $15 million 
in 1957, $12 million in 1958, and $7.9 million in 1959. 

Arguments against cataloging of aviation parts were advanced 
by responsible operating personnel of both Air Force and Navy, be- 
cause Of the relatively short life and high rate of change in this 
category of supply. They pointed out the wasteful expenditure of 
administrative funds to correlate new and old numbers as the many 
technological changes occur. In a few outstanding cases this had 
involved five different numbers assigned to a single item within 3 
years. They also emphasized the difficulties of controlling the auto- 
matic return to the shops of reparable items and reparable assemblies. 

In view of its observations, and in the light of the reactions en- 
countered within the administering services, the staff recommends 
that the military services reappraise the costs versus the benefits to 
be derived from continuing the Federal cataloging of short-lived 
aviation supplies. 


D. GOVERNMENT FURNISHED MATERIALS 


The National Security Act of 1947 (sec. 2701, title 10, U.S.C.), re- 
quires an annual report to the President and the Congress on fixed 
property, installations, major equipment items, and stored supplies 
of the military departments. This requirement is met by the report 
entitled “Real and Personal Property of the Department of Defense,” 
the latest compiled issue being dated “as of June 30, 1958.” In ex- 
aming this publication for information concerning values of property 
in the hands of contractors (Government furnished materials), it 
was observed that the Army report includes $63,363,000, and the 
Navy reported $121,006,000. The staff noted that summary reports 
by the Air Force and the Marine Corps carried no dollar statistics, 
but were footnoted to the effect that such data were not available 
from “inventory accounting system of supply management reports.” 
Subsequent to an sania ta the staff, the Marine Corps reported 
that accounting controls had been established over these assets and 
future reports to the House Committee on Government Operations 
would show the current status of these assets. These was no evident 
plan in the Air Force to compile these data for publication or for the 
information of the appropriate congressional committees. 


E. AVIATION SUPPLY—AIR FORCE 


The Air Force supply system is responsible for supply support and 
maintenance of over 20,000 aircraft. Specific functions include the 
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determination of requirements and stockage levels, procurement, 
transportation, warehousing, and issuance or disposal of stocks to sup- 
port all missions of the service. 

Since 1957, the Air Force has made substantial progress in develo 
ing unit sufliciency at each of its bases. It has centralized maell 
support control in weapons system managers who are avian 
as single points of contact for all operators of each weapon, and who 
are responsible for fully supporting each weapon. Where practic- 
able, the Air Force has designated commodity class managers re- 
sponsible for overall control over specified classes of aircraft ¢ engines 
and parts, motor generators, compressors, and similar major equip- 
ment not peculiar to any single weapon or aircraft. These com- 
modity class managers are responsible for furnishing and supporting 
specific types or classes of equipment to all users. 


1. The direct support concept 

Following criticisms in the committee staff reports of 1956 and 1958, 
the Air Force adopted the new concept of direct support from depots 
in the continental United States (CONUS) and a gradual phase- 
out at the European supply depots. No feasible method could be 
found by which the staff could measure in precise terms the relative 
efficiency or comparative costs of this change in procedure. 

Permissible levels of stocks at forward bases have been increased 
to amounts which provide for 30-day self-sufficiency under normal 
conditions and a 30-day emergency wartime operating stock which 
is an inviolable minimum level. ‘These levels are generally regarded 
by base and field headquarters as being adequate as long as supply 
response from CONUS is reasonably effective and so long as rapid 
transportation methods are employed by the weapons system 
managers. 

Information furnished to the staff was to the effect that the average 
time from the date of an order to receipt of needed supplies approached 
15 days although headquarters levels stated that effort was being 
exerted to reduce this time to an acceptable average of 7 days. Since 
requisitioning is through direct transceiver channels (radio-teletype), 
it is obvious that solutions to the delays now occurring must come from 
improved operations in the stateside depots administered by the sev- 
eral weapons system managers. At least one example in this report. 
however, clearly illustrates that there are areas for additional econ- 
omies within the direct support system if existing Army depots in 
Europe are incorporated into the chain of supply between single man- 
agers for common items and customer airbases in Europe. Integra- 
tion of these supply depots will become increasingly more advan- 
tageous when general and industrial supplies come into the single 
manager system. 


2. Excessive transportation 

Examination of warehouses designated to support specific weapons 
revealed that a questionable policy 1s followed in consolidating supply 
assets at single locations. Current regulations permit inventory 
managers for specific weapons to ship to centralized locations any resi- 
dues consisting of less than two carloads of any single item. The 
F-100 warehouse at the Sacramento air materiel area (SMAMA) 
contained crated airframe spare parts which had been shipped from 
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Memphis, Tenn., and from Maywood, Calif. It is difficult to under- 
stand what advantages resulted from this consolidation in view of the 
fact that many of the customers for these parts are located in the 
European theater of operations, and that some unnecessary transpor- 
tation expense was incurred. 
3. Warehousing duplication 

The staff examined the structure of organization and the detailed 
procedures applied to management of supplies under designated 
weapons systems. It was found that modern and effective techniques 
are being devised to fix specific areas of authority and responsibility 
for weapons systems and it is believed that a high degree of supply 
effectiveness will be achieved. 

Weapons system managers exercise the judgment factor in the cycle 
of supply—controlling requirements, purchasing, warehousing, issue, 
transportation, and excess or surplus declarations prior to disposal. 
Full recognition has been given to the advantages of common buying 
of common items, consolidated traffic management, combined financial 
accounting, and specialized disposal operations. In the storage func- 
tion, responsible solely for the receipt, physical inspection, handling, 
packaging and issue of spare parts, the staff was amazed to learn, 
however, that spare parts are physically segregated in warehouse bins 
according to the weapons supported, even though many thousands of 
such items are common to two or more weapons or to aircraft not yet 
designated as weapons systems. At SMAMA, information was re- 
ceived to the effect that over one-third of the parts supporting one 
primary weapon were common to at least one other aircraft and that 
the insistence on physical segregation had resulted in construction of 
more than 30,000 duplicate storage bins and cubicles. Immediate 
action should be taken to revise regulations which require or permit 
this wasteful practice. 

4. Adequacy of inventory procedures 

Staff members reviewed inventory team reports showing accounting 
adjustments necessitated by variations between actual stocks on hand 
and stock control records at airbases and depots. In many cases, 
three recounts were made before the area of disagreement was reduced 
to an acceptable level. 

In one instance the staff was surprised to learn that no physical 
inventory was taken when a weapons system warehouse containing 
over 76,000 items was initially established, even though this facility 
was entirely new. 


5. Cataloging 

The January 1958 staff report disclosed a number of problem areas 
in connection with various phases of the cataloging program. The 
establishment of unrealized administrative schedules for conversion 
from existing systems, and the extension of the new coding system to 
technical aircraft parts items had resulted in inability to take effective 
inventories and had created a need for large catalog research staffs to 
identify and cross-reference depot and base stocks. 

The review of these same areas in 1959 revealed little progress in 
overcoming the problems previously described. In some measure, the 
situation has deteriorated. At base levels hundreds of man-hours are 
being devoted to catolog number changes which involve revision of 
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thousands of stock control records, locator files, and bin identification 
cards as well as remarking of packages in bins and on storage pallets. 
Each individual change of published catalog number has ‘created a 
seemingly endless chain of paperwork which has reduced the effective- 
ness of the supply organization by slowing down the rate at which its 
transactions can be processed. 


6. Tools and tool kits 


The 1958 staff report disclosed that inadequate attention was being 
given to maintenance tool shortages and deficient quality of tools fur- 
nished to aircraft maintenance specialists. In its comments, the Air 
Force expressed doubt as to the seriousness of the situation, but stated 
that an Air Force-wide survey would be made to determine the scope 
of the problem. In a progress report to the committee, Air Force 
outlined a scheme a in —— with the General Services 
Administration (GSA) and the Navy in resolving trouble areas dis- 
covered during its internal survey. In its examination of the effec- 
tiveness of these arr angements, the staff found that in August 1957, the 
Air Force discarded its policy of procuring mechanics’ tools through 
local purchase procedures, assigned supply and procurement responsi- 
bility for several thousand items of tools to GSA and Navy, and as- 
signed stock control within the Air Force to the mobile air materiel 
area. GSA personnel involved in this service stated that many diffi- 
culties were encountered in establishing basic stocks of these tools due 
to the inability of the Air Force to furnish any demand or previous 
usage data. Navy personnel reported that they were able to make 
reasonable estimates of prospective Air Force demand based on fa- 
miliarity with aircraft maintenance. 

After nearly 18 months of successful operations, the Air Force de- 
cided to redistribute the assignment bet ween Navy and GSA, assigning 
supply support to Navy for items of unique handtools, and the com- 
mon garden variety items toGSA. This decision would have switched 
responsibility for several hundred items from GSA to Navy and from 
Navy to GSA on February 1, 1960. This action neglected to provide 
any solution for excessive “stocks created within GS A inventories, nor 
did it provide that Navy would designate GSA as its supplier for those 
classes of tools GSA would supply to the Air Force. 

No evidence could be located in any of the three agencies indicating 
any participation in these actions by OSD until November 6, 1959, 
when the Deputy Secretary of Defense announced his decision to 
create a single manager for military general supplies (including 
handtools) in the Army and a single manager for military industrial 
supplies in the Navy. As a consequence, the responsibility for sup- 
plying handtools to all military services will be vested in the Army, 
as soon as the new organization can be staffed and new facilities con- 
structed. The staff believes that the new single manager designation 
will eventually dispose of the existing handtool problem, and recom- 
mends that the single managers cooperate with GSA in disposing of 
any excessive GSA inventories cre: uted by the new arrangement. 

Some inquiry was made at the air base level regarding the ade- 
quacy and quality of tools made available in kits for use by mechanics 
and maintenance specialists. In the United States, conditions varied 
according to the size of the base and the amount of the allotment. for 
local and emergency purchasing. Where money was available, local 
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commanders generally had seen to it that the justifiable needs of the 
workmen were met. At one west coast base (Portland) members of 
the staff examined a supply of flashlights, purchased by the Army 
Signal Corps, which were of such low quality that they were locally 
known as single-use items, to be thrown away the first time the switch 
failed to work instantly. The record showed that two Air Force 
bases had formally complained that the switches on those lights were 
defective and had been furnished with replacements after which the 
switch was redesigned by the Signal Corps. 

At one base in Europe members of the staff examined the con- 
tents of several toolkits being inventoried, and in each case the kit 
contained at least one-third more tools than officially provided. Some 
of the tools were handmade, some locally procured as emergency 
need items and some accumulated from various sources. It was also 
observed that mismatched sets of sockets were the rule rather than 
the exception. The mechanics complained that many of the original 
and the replacement tools are still of low quality, and that they have 
difficulty in performing quality work with inferior tools. It was 
obvious that authorized tool lists were inadequate. 

7. Government-furnished property 

During inspections of two Air Force contractor plants in Europe, 
it was observed that additional supply control procedures were being 
installed by the contractors’ forces to show graphically the occurrence 
of delays in receipt of Government-furnished materials. Upon in- 
quiry, it developed that rehabilitation of aircraft on the current pro- 
duction line involved a number of modifications for which new kit 
assemblies had been furnished to the possessor units, but these kits 
had not been sent with the aircraft to the contractor’s plant. Records 
showed that requisitions sent by the Air Force plant representative 
for additional assembly kits had been canceled by the responsible 
depot. The requisitions had to be reinstated at a later date. In at 
least. one other case, correspondence had failed to clarify a supply 
requirement, and it had become necessary to reschedule work in the 
plant and modify the delivery schedules of the basic contract. 

While no first-line weapons were involved in the cases observed, 
it was obvious that failure on the part of the Air Force to discharge 
its contractual obligations was delaying the deliveries on current con- 
tracts and would inevitably be reflected in prices and terms of future 
contracts, because of expenses incurred by the contractor in reschedul- 
ing his work. 

8. Improved European logistic program technical assistance teams 


One facet of the improved European logistic program is the use of 
technical assistance teams to visit Air Force bases and installations. 
The mission of these teams is to (1) perform management surveys 
of airbase and MAP country logistic systems, (2) evaluate AMC 
support and make recommendations for improvements, (3) disclose 
deficiencies and make reports of needed corrective action, and (4) 
provide on-the-spot assistance. The schedule calls for quarterly visits 
to the 58 installations of USAFE, SAC, MATS, and MAP countries, 
of which 41 were made in the last quarter of fiscal year 1959. 

This would appear to be a worthwhile activity, but the staff was 
unable to evaluate the program since the team reports were desig- 
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nated as privileged documents and were not available without ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Air Force. Permission to review sample 
reports was not given until after the staff completed its work in Eur- 
ope and too late for any appraisal of the follow-up action on prob- 
lems exposed in the reports. 


F, AVIATION SUPPLY—NAVY 


The 1958 staff report disclosed a number of problem areas in Naval 
aviation supply on which action was recommended, ranging from the 
unsatisfactory results produced by dual control over the Aviation 
Supply Office at Philadelphia to failure of the Navy to take a firm 
stand on annual physical inventories. Other matters included un- 
identified excesses in the aviation supply system, poor positioning of 
stocks at points remote from main customer centers, incomplete stock 
catalog procedures, and excessive quantities of reparable assemblies 
under ineffective inventory controls. 

In its progress report to the committee the Navy has outlined a 
number of corrective measures taken. These actions and programs 
are cliscussed in the following sections. 

1. Responsibility for aviation supply 

In its 1958 report the staff commented on the dual control being 
exercised by the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts over the Aviation Supply Office (ASO) and the fail- 
ure of the Navy to clarify areas of responsibility for spare parts man- 
agement. In its response, the Navy indicated that a caret evalua- 
tion would be made, and action taken to resolve the matter. 

On October 31, 1958, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Mater- 
ial) approved a written agreement between the two bureaus intended 
to clarify the confusing lines of authority within the operational pat- 
tern of ASO. The agreement assigns to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
(now absorbed within the new Bureau of Weapons) responsibility 
and authority for program control, including financial management, 
logistic management, requirements determinations and provisioning 
policies. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts continues generally 
in its former role of housekeeper-operator. The net effect of the new 
agreement is a reduction to writing of the situation existing in 1957, 
without making any consequential change in assignments of responsi- 
bility. The following sections describe problem areas and unsatis- 
factory conditions which in the opinion of the staff are the direct 
result of this divided authority, and which probably cannot be elim- 
inated until a single point of responsibility is designated. 


2. Inventory inaccuracies 


As a result of the absence of encouraging evidence of progress in 
clearing up old stock items previously criticized, the staff inquired 
into the management of ready-for-issue (RFI) stocks and repairable 
equipment and components as well as inventory accuracy. In its 
progress report, the Navy reported implementation of two new in- 
ventory control programs: “hi pri” which is very similar to the “hi 
valu” program instituted by the Air Force over 6 years ago, and “re- 

airable item” which will accord special treatment to about 24,000 
important items not qualified in cost for “hi pri” treatment. 
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The success of these and other programs designed for rigid control 
of specialized equipment hinges on dependable inventory data which 
is completely lacking in the aviation supply system. Statistics cover- 
ing results of the much publicized wall-to-wall inventory of 1958-59 
in the naval aviation supply system reflect inaccuracy rates which are 
intolerable under reasonable standards of sound business practice and 
which raise serious questions as to the quality of management of as- 
sets totaling over $2.5 billion located at major naval and Marine air 
stations. For instance, the taking of a physical inventory at the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nav: al Air Station disclosed discrepancies 1n 32,590 
items out of a total of 225 ,490 items. ‘Theerror rate on items counted, 
obtained by adding gains and losses for total error, was 14.4 percent. 
The total dollar adjustment was reported to be $ $58,595 9,000, an almost 
inconceivable margin of error in a total inventory of $225.5 million. 
3. Unidentified stock excesses 

In its January 1958 report, the staff included a list of 15 selected air- 
craft parts in oversupply, representing many millions of dollars of 
idle investment. In his comments on the report, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy stated that disposal action was impossible because 
a copy of this list was not provided the Aviation Supply Office 
(ASO) at the time of the investigation. The facts are that every 
item on the list appeared in listings furnished by the Navy to the 
staff, including footnotes by the Navy to the effect that some of the 
balances were not available and that other figures furnished from 
Navy records were obviously incorrect but were the only ones avail- 
able at ASO. The listings included Federal Catalog identification 
numbers, descriptions of each item, and acquisition cost. In April 
1958, the committee was advised as follows (referring to the 15 
items) : 

Item 9: Awaiting disposal action from BUAER. 

Item 10: Disposal has been effected. 

[tem 14: Disposal has been effected, 

Others: ASO’s item by item disposal review during fiscal 1958 
would have picked up these items and eliminated them. 

The staff included in its 1959 study an examination of the records 
With respect to these and other questionable parts items which had 
been observed in 1957, and which the Navy said had been disposed of 
or would be eliminated in 1958. It w as found that a number of the 
same parts observed in 1957 are still in the system and constitute a 
warehousing problem at the Naval Air Station, North Island. In- 
quiry at ASO on these specific parts revealed the following status of 
items previously criticized but which are still retained in air station 
inventories : 








| Navywide usage record Stock in Navy system | 

fe a coaithe ceal ee eet F | 
Item No. ! | | | Unit value 

| 1957 1959 1960 (esti- October October 
mated) 1957 1959 

5 2 Tae 0 | 12 | 2 | 104 8 $1, 290. 00 
Bie isd he ta nia ce ee Tt 0 0 | 145 | 45 450. 00 
9 auddtcuetepiaren Coateeen 2) 0 | 0 813 | 64 3, 500. 00 
10 thas gh .ckeibe dee 593 | 545 | 500 7, 463 2, 547 800. 00 
13 cs : 587 | 1,079 | 1, 000 17, 790 8, 730 | a 
| RE a his 12 1, 035 500 28, 305 3, 716 10. 00 
15 ; 2, 000 4, 658 8, 372 70, 569 70, 860 8. 10 





See p. 266, hearings on DOD appropriations, 1959, volume entitled ‘‘ Procurement, Supply, and Surplus 
Operations. ” 
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The foregoing table indicates that substantial numbers of several of 
these items are still in inventory 2 years after they were admitted by 
the Navy to be in long supply, and contrary to Navy statements to 
the committee that it had effected disposal of some of these items 
and that the others would have been eliminated by ASO’s item-by- 
item disposal review during 1958. 

Another item in long supply at NAS North Island in 1957 was 
designated “R94-BUA-53A 62D 82”—Fairing, with 6,479 units priced 
at $11 each. In 1959, 6,480 of these units were in stock at the same 
station, and there was no record of any issues during the preceding 2 
years. ASO had no record of these units, even though a Federal stock 
number had superseded the Navy number between 1957 and 1959. 

The Navy has reported to the Committee on Appropriations that it 
conducts periodic purges of stock at all locations to weed out unneeded 
items and to reduce excessive quantities of repair parts. The staff in- 
quired into the effectiveness of these purges, and arrived at. the con- 
clusion that insufficient attention is given to these supply problems by 
the operating bureaus responsible for program decisions. For in- 
stance, a stock of fuel cells for use on R4D8 aircraft was stored at 
NAS North Island. These parts bore the manufacturer’s stock num- 
ber and were not on the stock inventory records at ASO in Philadel- 
phia, nor was there any information concerning the items in the ASO 
technical data files. 

At the same installation, members of the staff inquired concerning 

a stock of several thousand 20 mm. machineguns, including aircraft 
mounts, which did not appear to have been disturbed for some years. 
Personnel at the station could not recall any issues during their as- 
signments. Repeated attempts were made to establish the exact num- 
ber of these machineguns in the possession of the Navy, but no au- 
thoritative central records could be located by the Aviation Supply 
Office, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, or the Office of Naval 
Material. The last set of figures furnished to the staff included 18,674 
of the guns in current stores, of which 9,121 were in need of repair 
before being usable. An additional 6,878 were shown as mounted on 
specific aircraft, 154 being used for training purposes, and 1,445 as 
spares in the possession of using organizations. A report showing 
that 1,037 were in the hands of contractor plant representatives could 
not. be verified. 

Analysis of the data furnished to the staff revealed that 3,392 of 
the guns in use are mounted on aircraft scheduled for early phaseout 
and disposal and the only information obtainable regarding new uses 
was that less than 200 guns would be converted for mounting on a 
plane still in production. It is obvious that the $13 million inventory 
of this item should be reviewed promptly and any excess quantity 
should be dropped from active stocks. 

Statistics furnished by the Navy disclosed that it had 12,162 air- 
craft engines in storage cans on June 30, 1959, of which 4.039 had 
already been declared as excess. Of the 8,123 still carried as an 
active requirement, 6,356, or 78 percent were in need of repair or re- 
inspection before becoming ready for issue. This imbalance between 


total holdings and issuable engines indicates that the Navy should 
take a critical look at its engine inventory. 
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Other instances of inadequate control and ill-informed management 
came to the attention of the staff during the present, study. The 
hearings on the subject of supply control are replete with references 
by Navy to all the actions and studies intended to correct unsatis- 
factory conditions. The “wall-to-wall inventory” completed in 1959, 
the “Arnold Board” which reported its findings late in 1958, the 
“BUSANDA study of 1958,” the “17-point program” which is now 
being implemented, and various other internal investigations have 
clear rly shown the need for aggressive action to correct the deficiencies 
in aviation supply but no real progress is apparent as a result of the 
time and effort spent in these studies. 

For example, the Navy made available to the staff copies of the 
report on ASO by Capt. Walter D. Innis, published under date of 
June 30, 1959, and covering about 2 years of intensive examination of 
ASO operations. In the total of 36 recommendations contained in 
that report the staff found documented verification of many of its own 
conclusions. 

With respect to the “wall-to-wall inventory,” reported to have been 
completed in 1959, the results were so unreliable that the Chief, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, on June 11, 1959, sent the following teletype to 
all naval air station commanding officers and supply officers 

Inventory reports received to date contain major discrepancies between quan- 
tities procured and reported indicating lack of regard for accuracy. Reports 

are utilized for new procurement justification as well as inventory recording. 
Status as reported December 31 creates totally untenable position. Commanding 
officers and supply officers hereby directed to give preparation June 30 report 
personal attention. Flagrant variances will result in investigatory action. 
Hoarding and nonreporting are intolerable and should result in proper local 
disciplinary action * * *, 

The staff found additional evidence of concern among responsible 
Navy contacted officials in the field, and observed many instances of 
prompt on-the-spot corrective action followi ing its inquiry into specific 
situations, 

j. Effects on operational readiness 

The 1958 staff report pointed out the effect on combat strength of 
delays within the supply organization, citing a number of ex amples 
of poor financial planning, loose procurement scheduling, and faulty 
technical control. In his reply to these criticisms, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Material) stated: 

This situation also is under active and careful consideration by the under- 
signed. A means of improving this unsatisfactory condition will be undertaken 
promptly. 

The staff examined stock control and procurement reoords at ASO 
on a cross section of 100 parts which had been responsible for AOCP 
(aircraft out of commission parts), AOWS (work stoppages), and 

ANFE (aircraft not fully equipped) situations in the last half of 
fiscal year 1959 in an effort to evaluate progress toward curing these 
situations by expediting the paperwork and procurement. Although 
considerable progress is self-evident from the fact that AOCP rates 
have been reduced to less than 6 percent for all aircraft, serious prob- 
lem areas still exist in support for combat-type planes, on which the 
AOCP rate is somewhat higher. The following examples of poor 
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supply support could have been minimized by special attention as 
each situation arose. 

Amplifier R 6680-508-3015 VAGY.—The lack of an available 
supply of this item caused grounding of a number of A8D1 aircraft 
for periods greater than 45 days during the first 6 months of 1959. 
Constant losses of reparable units were experienced during this period 
and it became necessary for the Navy to increase and expedite its pro- 
curement. It was stated that accelerated deliveries on new contracts 
would begin in September 1959 and no further difficulty was 
anticipated. 

Amplifier R 6680-535-9936-V AH H.—Statistics at ASO indicated 
that the extended AOCP status of many combat aircraft in 1959 was 
due to delays in furnishing this replacement part in the liquid oxygen 
system. The records at ASO revealed that delays of several months 
occurred in the procurement. office, even though this was an item pre- 
viously purchased, and obtainable from only one supplier. One F4D1 
was reported to be AOCP for over 30 days as late as September 1959, 
in spite of intensive efforts on the part of supply personnel to locate 
and speed up the return of reparable units. 

Engine transducer, RH 6620-630-8812-V T L-J.—Inadequate techni- 
cal research on this unit caused misunderstanding in using organiza- 
tions and consequent errors in requisitioning of A3D replacements. 
The delays attributable to cataloging error were lengthened by lack 
of information relative to interchangeability of this item with similar 
equipment manufactured by the same supplier for the F4D (Navy) 
and the F84 (Air Force). ASO reported that the errors in technical 
data publications have now been corrected and that interchangeability 
information is now in the possession of the fleet. 

Valve, butterfly, RH 1660-540-4116-—Y 120.—This item was a chronic 
cause of AOCP’s in 1958 and 1959 because of an unexpected high 
failure rate. Records at ASO reflected that procurement was re- 
quested in September 1958, but was not accomplished until April 10, 
1959. 

From the above examples and staff observations, it is quite clear that 
insufficient management attention is being directed toward coordi- 
nation of stock control and procurement functions to insure the most 
rapid purchase action on emergency requirements. 

Valve assembly RH 1660- 653-4278-Y 120.—A number of first-line 
aircraft were reported in AOCP status for periods greater than 45 
days in 1959 for lack of this valve assembly. The 4-month delay in 
securing this item was explained as due to the vendor’s search for a 
competent subcontractor. 

Constant speed drive RQ 1650-631-2658-ZGEC—The stock rec- 
ords at ASO reflect. seven superseding stock number designations for 
this one item which has been responsible for a series of extended 
AOCP cases. The initial requisitions for procurement action were 
prepared in August and November 1958 and were followed by letter 
contracts in March 1959. The records show that formal contracts 
had not been executed as late as October 1959. 


. Inventory of reparable aviation equipment 
On June 30, 1959, the Navy reported a total aviation parts inven- 


tory of $2,424 million for whic h ASO has responsibility. In addition, 
Navy had $548 million in aviation spares and equipment controlled by 
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BuAer directly. This $2,967 million in supply assets includes $936 
million (31.5 percent) in items which will require either repair or 
reinspection before they can be issued. 

In its progress report the Navy expressed the opinion that substan- 
tial decreases should result from planned reductions in contingency 
retention aireraft. It also pointed out that a net reduction in 
ce able item inventory of $115 million had been accomplished in 

iscal year 1958, in the ASO system. This trend was reversed in fiseal 
year 1959, and the value of reparable parts under ASO increased by 
about $72 million. The staff obtained additional information regard- 
ing engines, controlled directly by BuAer, which indicated that the 
number of non-RFI engines on hand decreased from 11,764 to 7,599 
in fiscal year 1958, but then increased by 824 to 8,428 during 1959. 

The staff's conclusion is that these reparable inventories are con- 
trollable and can be substantially reduced if the necessary attention 
is given to them. The staff believes the Navy should establish firmer 
policies governing the screening and purging of this growing accumu- 
lation of unusable equipment in order that it may release storage 
space for active stocks and release manpower for more productive 
work. 

G. Cataloging 

In the staff report of January 1958 it was brought out that some 
difficulties were being experienced by the Navy in converting to the 
Federal catalog sy stem. Several m: ijor installations had postponed 
routine physical inventories, with the consequent loss of depend- 
ability of control records. Many overhaul and repair shops were di- 
verting skilled mechanical and technical personnel into catalog re- 
search, with resultant problems in preventing supply delays. Addi- 

tional thousands of man-hours were being wasted in tracing cross- 
references from old numbers on microfilms and blueprints. 

The Navy has issued master part number conversion sections to its 
spare parts catalogs, alleviating the research problem to a significant 
extent, and will eliminate the old numbers from active documents 
by attrition as aircraft leave the system. 

Ifowever, the staff received a number of complaints that constant 
changes in Federal stock numbers are becoming of increasingly serious 
consequence. The Navy recognizes that it has become impossible to 
currently process catalog number revisions in its shipboard store- 
rooms, and is now preparing a procedure which will postpone all 
such changes of coding until each ship is laid up for repairs or 
biennial overhaul. In a number of w arehouses which were inspected 
by staff members, it was observed that items in bins, bin cards, locator 
cards, and stock control records reflected as many as five superseding 

catalog reference numbers assigned to a single part within a 2-year 
period. Each of these changes created the necessity for a like change 
in all supply records, all m: achine accounting or electronic data proc- 
essing files, all technical reference and specification files, material 
repair lists, bills of material, authorized stock level lists, and countless 
other documents and files. 


7. Summary—Nawal aviation supply 


The ultimate success or failure of any supply system depends pri- 
marily upon up-to-date knowledge of every fact concerning its as- 
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sets, including technical data covering the characteristics of every 
item, the uses and requirements, the condition, and the quantities and 
location of its inventory. In addition, the supply service must have 
knowledgable and timely support from the operating organizations 
which it serves. The staff was impressed by the thorough coverage 
of problems in the Navy aviation supply sy stem by the Innis Report, 
al believes that concentrated attention to the recommendations 
therein will produce valuable results. In the letter transmitting that 
report, it is stated : 

It is clear that the most important thing to be accomplished, if the adequacy 
of naval aviation support is to be improved, is to correct the files of the Aviation 


Supply Office. The purification of the inventories of field activities through- 


out the aviation segment of the Navy supply system is dependent upon purifying 
the files at the Aviation Supply Office. 


+ * * * * * e 


The logistics support of the naval aviation program is accomplished through 
the medium of the Navy supply system. If this support is to be satisfactory, 
it must be built upon the foundation of a step-by-step improvement of the avia- 
tion segment at the activity level as outlined in the recommendations of this 
report. It cannot be emphasized too much that the implementation of 89 recom- 
mendations of the Arnold Board and 41 recommendations of the Pirie Board, 
and the establishment and success of the refined aeronautical support program 
(RASP), are dependent upon the correction of discrepancies in the aviation 
segment which must be accomplished as the first step. 

The fact that the staff uncovered so many unsatisfactory situations 
during the time spent at Navy installations makes it evident that cor- 
receive action by the Navy is neither sufficient nor rapid enough to 
overcome the mounting difficulty of logistical support to its air arm. 


G. DEPOT SUPPLY—ARMY 


The 1958 staff report was critical of the Army supply system for 
(1) not providing adequate support to customers, (2) retaining ob- 
solete and excess material which was “bogging down” operations, (3) 
failure to respond promptly to program changes, (4) lack of effective 
supervision over reports, and (5) “inadequate property accountabil- 


ity records at the Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 


1. Customer support 


In its reply to comment (1) the Army ac knowledged that condi- 
tions were not satisfactory at the time of staff visits in 1957, ad- 
vanced a number of reasons for the unsatisfactory situation, and de- 
scribed the corrective actions being initiated. Among the actions de- 
scribed were a series of shutdown inventories to verify the amount of 
supply assets on hand. As late as October 1959, these physical inven- 
tory schedules were still “planned” with many warehouses not yet in- 
ventoried on a shutdown basis. In view of this stretchout of ‘sched- 
ules for verifying inventory control records, there is room to ques- 
tion how the quality of customer support will improve from con- 
solidation of unverified control records. 


2. Eacesses in inventory 
The staff did not perform any field examinations of Army stocks to 


determine the extent of undeclared excesses in supply items. Evi- 
dence was found of constructive actions taken to reduce the retention 
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levels of reserve stocks, and to expedite disposal of excesses thus 
created, and the Army was quite frank to admit that this excess prob- 
lem is serious. The annual report of the Director of Supply Opera- 
tions, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of 
the Army, dated May 22, 1959, states, in part: 

We have not made adequate progress in elimination of stocks excess to our 
needs. As a result, about a fourth of our depot space is filled with items not 
required. We could just as well be devoting to useful purposes funds we are 
now expending for storage and maintenance cost of equipment and repair parts 
for which we do not foresee a need. 

It is the opinion of the staff that this problem will continue to 
plague the Army until firm asset information is developed through 
physical inventories at all depot installations, and until firm policies 
governing disposal are issued and enforced. 

3. Excessive accounting controls 

The staff observed numerous instances wherein it appeared that 
excessive controls and paperwork were included in operating pro- 
cedures. A case in point is the continued maintenance of separate 
records covering the “wool reserve” purchased 10 years ago under 
authority contained in Public Law 843, 81st Congress. The Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency informed the staff that it had 
taken several months to obtain a ruling which permitted that agency 
to regard mobilization reserve stocks of wool as assets also applicable 
against the Department of Defense wool reserve of 100 million pounds 
of wool equivalent. Since no specific purpose is served by the con- 
tinuation of this subsidiary accounting process, the staff recommends 
that special accounting for wool reserve assets be combined with the 
regular accounts and information needed be obtained by special re- 
ports as necessary. 

4. Supply reporting system 

No staff review was conducted in the area of reporting system re- 
liability, due to the fact that the task force within the Army manage- 
ment organization had not released its recommendations aimed at 
modernizing and improving supply reports. However, members of 
the staff examined a number of routine reports and discussed the con- 
tents with those officers and employees responsible for preparing and 
processing the reports. Most of those inspected were designed to 
furnish financial information in great detail, but had limited value 
to supply management. The supply personnel were generally of the 
opinion that the number of reports should be drastically aia to 
release man-hours which could be utilized productively. 


5. Signal Corps Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

In the 1958 staff report, a question was raised concerning lack of 
control exercised by the Signal Corps over property held for future 
projects at the Research and Development. Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. The Army reviewed its stock management practices and 
reported to the committee in January 1959 that the excess research 
and development stocks had been reduced to less than $2 million. 
Members of the staff visited Fort Monmouth in August 1959, and 
found that the Army now applies property controls to all “project 
reserve” equipment and supply items now held at Fort Monmouth. 
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Officials at the R. & D. Laboratories eagerly displayed the supply 
system now in effect, and the accountability safeguards which have 
been installed. Many of the practices appeared unjustifiably com- 
plex and expensive. For instance, detailed accounting control is ap- 
plied to all supply issues, no matter how insignific ant in value, with 
the one exception of general office supplies. As a result, detailed 
inventory and financial entries are processed to record single items 
(transistors, connectors, etc.) priced as low as 20 cents eac th. Also, 
it was learned that a full physical inventory is taken semiannually 
of all furniture and office equipment, even though all this property 
is located within an area surrounded by a chain-link fence and under 
military guard. 

Since the expendable stocks at the R. & D. Laboratories total less 
than $1.1 million, and all other personal property represents an in- 
vestment of less than $50 million, the staff is convinced that the Army 
can effect substantial economies in its annual civilian payroll of $1 
million in the Logistics Division, which administers supplies and 
property at the R. & D. Laboratories. 

6. Cataloging 

The Federal stock numbering system has been applied successfully 
to all supply items of the Army installations visited by the staff. The 
great: majority of these supplies were not of the types subject. to 
rapid change, and the benefits of standardization are readily appar- 
ent, except for the obstacles noted in comments on the limited author- 
ity given to single managers. 


Need for business judgment 

During the review of supply operations in Europe the staff learned 
of one costly blunder that could have been prevented with the exercise 
of normal good judgment. This resulted from a transmission error 
in a requisition for 81 housekeeping and clothing items submitted by 
the Bitberg, Germany, Air Force Base to the Army Quartermaster 
Depot, Philadelphia, in June 1959. One of the items in the original 
requisition was 300 footlockers. As received in the Quartermaster 
depot. this item called for 30,017 footlockers. 

Without raising any question as to the validity of a single base 
with total personnel of approximately 4,000 asking for 30,017 
footlockers, the Quartermaster depot had the full quantity shipped 
from storage points at Forth W eth. Tex, and Memphis, Tenn., via 
rail and boat to Rotterdam, Holland. The Air Force discovered 
and called Army’s attention to the error after the footlockers were 
on the high seas, too late to prevent an unnecessary expenditure 
of $100,000 in shipping costs. The airbase accepted 702 footlockers. 
The balance is now at the Army depot at Giessen, Germany, along 
with several thousand other footlockers that were already there, 
and from which the airbase requirement for 300 could easily have 
been satisfied. 

While mistakes are inevitable in any large mechanized system, 
it seems inconceivable that an error of this magnitude could pass 
through such a large number of people without detection. The 
wide discrepancy between the funds authorized to cover the order 
($15,266) and the price of the inflated quantity of trunks ($210, 
000) should have postponed supply action at Philadelphia, pend- 
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ing clarification, but did not. The shipping orders, calling for the 
largest single shipments of this item ever sent out of Memphis 
and Fort Worth, should have raised questions at those points, but 
there is no indication that any questions were raised. Inquiry 
into this procedure revealed that this long-distance supply channel 

. feature of the direct-support concept for airbases in E urope and 
is ; followed rigidly even though thousands of dollars of transportation 
funds could be saved annually if the Philadelphia depot were au- 
thorized to refer small orders to Army general depots located in the 
same area as the customer. 

Aside from the fact that a serious and costly mistake was made, the 
staff believes that some reappraisal of the retail supply system is 
needed. It does not seem reasonable that a depot in Philadelphia 
should ship small quantities of miscellaneous housekeeping and cloth- 
ing items to the Air Force bases in Europe as long as the Army is 
operating large well-stocked general depots within a hundred miles 
or so of the customer bases. Nor does it appear to be sound man- 
agement for the Army to ship even one footlocker to Europe at a 
time when its cost plus transportation is greater than the price paid 
for satisfactory footlockers currently being procured in Europe. 


IIL. Excess anp Surpeivus Prorerry 


A. VOLUME OF PROGRAM 


The staff report of January 1958 expressed concern about. the 
growing size of the excess and surplus property problem in the 
Department of Defense and the need for disposals to keep pace with 
generations in order to avoid costs of maintaining ever-increasing 
nonusable inventories. The following data furnished by OSD for 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 on the volume of excess generations 
and disposals, show progress in attacking the disposal problem, but 
indicate that continued effort is needed to reduce the annual carry- 
over: 

Excess and surplus property 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Total available | 
Brought forward 7 $1, 544.9 $2, 383.6 | $4, 175.5 
Generated during year | 5, 025. 6 7,953.5 | 8, 339. 7 
Total available | 6, 590.5 | 10, 377.1 | 12, 515. 2 
Dispositions 
Intergovernmental transfers_--- : | 200. 2 251.2 | 348.9 
Donations 190. 1 221.2 301.7 
Sold or destroyed 3, 816. 6 5, 689. 2 7, 837.4 
Total dispositions.. ‘ 4, 206.9 6,161.6 | 8, 488.0 
Balance at end of fiscal year ae | 2, 383. 6 4,175.5 4, 027.2 


The OSD estimate als gene! rations ol excess for fiscal year 1960 is 
$10 billion. This higher estimate is based largely on the increased 
rate of obsolescence of items due to technologic al ch: anges and ad- 
vancements and the accelerated purification of inventories. All three 
services have large quantities of material in their inventories for 
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which there is no foreseeable need. A logistic report of the Army 


states this category of property now in its possession runs as high as f 
25 percent of the total volume. In view of the above it appears to the 


staff that the $10 billion rate of generations estimated by OSD will 
continue beyond the 1960 fiscal year. 


B. STAFFING, FUNDING AND FACILITIES 


1. Staffing for disposal 
The staff found little improvement in the matter of making surplus 


property disposal activities an attractive field of assignment either | 


for military or civilian personnel. The staff report of January 1958 
pointed out that (a) the proportion of military men in these civilian- 
type positions was too great, (6) experience in surplus assignments 
did not enhance the individual career, and (c) the grades of civilians 
in property disposal positions was not commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities. 

The DOD policy of utilizing civilian personnel to the fullest extent 
possible in nonmilitary activities has not kept military officers out of 
disposal positions, especially in oversea areas, even though qualified 
civilians were available. At Frankfurt, Germany, two experienced 
civilians were replaced within the past 2 years by officers, one of whom 
had no experience in the property-disposal field. 

Although surplus disposal operations in the military services have 
increased considerably in recent years with a comparable increase in 
importance, and there are a considerable number of military personnel 
assigned thereto, there is no military specialty code in this field for 
officers or enlisted men. Such personnel assigned to these duties are 
generally in the supply specialty code. However, property disposal 
operations, including the lotting, displaying, and merchandising of 
surplus property, are materially different from normal supply opera- 
tions, with the result that disposal experience gained during a 2- or 
3-year tour is often lost on reassignment of the individual to other 
duties. Creation of a surplus property specialty would make the 
military personnel assigned to such work more receptive to it and 
would eliminate a feeling it was detrimental to their military careers. 

Observations to the staff indicated that many civilian property dis- 
posal employees are still in lower salary grades than are commen- 
surate with their responsibilities. Implementation of a property 
disposal classification recently established by the Civil Service Com- 
mission should improve this situation. 

In November 1959 the Army was requested by OASD (S. & L.) to 
establish an Armed Forces Surplus Disposal Management Course for 
both military and civilian personnel of all three services. This course 
will be designed to reflect policy guidance in surplus disposal matters 
promulgated by OASD (S. & L.), and should prove beneficial. The 
first classes are scheduled for July 1960. 


2. Funding of disposal operations 
Heretofore section 611 of the Defense Appropriation Act contained 
monetary limitations on expenditures for surplus property disposal 


operations. During the hearings on DOD appropriations for fiscal 
year 1959, OSD advised it felt it to be to the interest of the Govern- 
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ment to eliminate this financial restriction on disposal activities and 
allow the disposal program to be financed on a requirements basis, and 
predicted that proceeds from sales would increase proportionately 
with program increases. Public Law 86-166, 86th Congress, ap- 
proved August 18, 1959, removed the monetary ‘limitation. 

At most installations visited in 1959 the staff was advised that 
the removal of the monetary limitation will not accomplish the ob- 
jective of more efficient and timely disposal operations as long as 
the disposal staff is limited by general personnel ceilings and is re- 
quired to absorb reductions in ‘personnel on the same or less favorable 
basis than other organizational units. The staff agrees that the dis- 
posal organization should not be so hindered in view of the impor- 
tance and expansion of the disposal program. 


3. Disposal facilities 

The staff report of January 1958 pointed out the inadequacies of 
the facilities for storing, handling, and disposing of excess and sur- 
plus property at. most installations visited. One means suggested for 
improving the situation was the compacting and purging of unneeded 
stocks in warehouses. Observations during staff visits in 1959 dis- 
closed little effort toward improvement except by the Air Force. 

The Air Force has erected or authorized additional facilities at 10 
of the larger Air Force installations and has taken other steps to 
utilize transitory and readily assembled structures for disposable 
property. Improvements noted in the Navy consisted of upgrading 
disposal facilities as space became available through restriction of 
other activities. The Army, on the other hand, took the position that 
it was providing the best facilities possible under the circumstances 
and that generally the means suggested by the staff for acquiring 
more space were not feasible. As indicated elsewhere in this report, 
the Director of Supply Operations, DCS (Logistics), reported in 
May 1959, that one-fourth of all Army depot space is occupied by 
items for which there is no foreseeable need. Certainly, the purging 
and segregation of these excesses in Army stocks would permit more 
worthwhile utilization of the freed facilities, including the storing 
and handling of surplus property. 


C. GENERATION OF EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Some of the factors which contribute to the generation of excess 
and surplus property within DOD, as discussed in the staff report 
of January 1958, were reviewed by staff members. The following 
comments are based on the review : 


1. Stock levels 

The services are making a concerted effort to reduce supply system 
inventories, particularly those stocks held in the economic retention 
levels. For example, between June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, the 
Army reduced its supply system inventories from about $21.4 billion 
to about $19 billion. Of this, only about $1 billion was in the eco- 
nomic retention category, a reduction from $4.1 billion as of June 30, 
1957. Inventory reductions contributed, in large part, to the increase 
in DOD excess generations from $5 billion during fiscal year 1957 to 
$8 billion during fiscal year 1958, and $8.3 billion during fiscal year 
1959, 
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2. Spare parts 
The spare parts situation also shows improvement. Data supplied 
to the staff disclosed that Army European depot stocks of repair parts 
have been reduced from about 410,000 line items in June 1957 to about 
250,000 line items in June 1959. A goal has been established to 
further decrease the number of these line items to 100,000 by December 
1962. Observations made by the staff indicated that practically all 
of the World War II type vehicles in Europe have been phased out 
of service and that the parts for such vehicles are being disposed of as 
rapidly as practicable. However, parts for types of military equip- 
ment no longer used by the services are still being held for possible 
use in connection with military assistance programs (MAP). It was 
indicated that most of this property would undoubtedly become excess 
eventually but is being held in a reserve stock status to fill MAP 
requirements as they materialize. Stocks of this type should be 
continually evaluated with the objective of retaining only minimum 
stocks of those particular items which have a reasonable use prob- 
ability. 
3. Air Force automatic return system 

Increased attention has been given by the Air Force to the timely 
issuance of “excess change notices” to keep all Air Force activities 
currently advised of items to be excessed locally rather than to be re- 
turned to depots under its automatic return system. This has greatly 
reduced the unnecessary transportation of excess, as commented on in 
the staff report of January 1958. However, the staff noted instances 
of items on which excess change notices had been issued still being 
returned to depots. 

4. Short shelf-life items 

The January 1958 staff report discussed the problem of excessive 
deterioration of short shelf-life items such as rubber tires and photo- 
graphic film, with examples cited of imprudent procurement and poor 
supply discipline. The Navy and the Air Force concurred with the 
staff findings, although the Navy maintained that overage tires at 
Port Hueneme, Calif., were part of the advanced base functional com- 
ponents in store at the Naval Construction Battalion Center. 

While it is true that the bulk of the tires at Port Hueneme were 
not a part of the Navy systemwide stocks, it seems only reasonable 
to the staff that the Navy should administer all its property with the 
view to recovering full value for the taxpayers’ money spent. It is 
difficult to understand the apparent opinion of the Navy that tires 
held in advance base stocks deteriorate at a rate different from tires 
held by the supply system. 

Warehouse stocks of tires examined in 1959 were identified by age 
groups, and it was noted that issues were being made on a “first-in, 
first-out” basis. Stock levels had been reduced and many types were 
being purchased only as needed. Stocks of excess and surplus tires 
on hand were military types originally acquired for equipment now 
obsolete. 

Inquiry was made as to the current stock status of photo 


graphic 


film and paper at Rome Air Materiel Area (ROAMA), Griffiss AFB, 
N.Y. The Air Force advised that the total value of film and paper 
at ROAMA on November 1, 1959, was $4,645,000. This included 
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active stocks of $4,420,000 and known excess stocks of $225,000. Over 
$2 million (47 percent) of the total active stocks consist of overage 
film which must be tested for serviceability before it can be issued. 
This unsatisfactory condition is indicative of excessive purchasing 
and/or failure to rotate film stocks to minimize deterioration on the 
shelf. 

D. UTILIZATION OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


1. Organizational changes 

The staff report of January 1958 described the operations of the 
Materials Redistribution Division (MRD) which at that time was 
responsible for assuring maximum utilization of excess personal prop- 
erty within the three services. Criticism of this operation was di- 

rected at the fact that only 4.1 percent of the reported excess had been 
utilized, and that large amounts of property were exempted from the 
requirement that they be reported to MRD. No mandatory require- 
ment for even limited circularizing of these exempted excesses existed 
at the time of the 1957 study. 

In its progress report of January 1959, OSD described two major 
steps taken to encourage and increase cross-utilization of excess prop- 
erty within the military services: 

(a) The issuance of DOD Directive 5154.14, dated June 23, 1958, 
creating the Armed Forces Supply Support Center (AFSSC ‘ asa 
joint center of the military services under the authority, direction, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. Among the functions as- 
signed the AFSSC is the administration of the Defense materiel uti- 
lization program to assure the cross-utilization of assets in order to 
minimize procurement, stockage, and transportation. 

(4) The revision of DOD Instruction 4160. 9, dated September 2 295, 
1958, which redescribes types of property reportable to AFSSC for 
national screening, and makes mandatory the requirement for local 
area screening of nonreportable excess property. 

These directives did not increase the percentage of excess property 
utilized within DOD based on the total excess available for ee 
during the last 3 fiscal years, as exemplified by the following table a 


acquisition values: 


Total excess |Total utilized; Percent 
Fiscal year available (in millions) | utilized 
(in millions) 


1957__. $6, 590. 5 $129. 8 2.0 
1958 : saviaenn 10, 337. 1 | 116.8 1.1 
1959 eae version debeaawanhineeand 12, 515. 2 | 232. 2 1.9 


The efforts of AFSSC did result in an increase in utilization of the 
excess property reported thereto for national DOD screening of from 
2.3 percent of the $4,970.3 million (acquisition cost) s« screened during 
al to 5.4 percent of the $2,577.9 million (acquisition cost) se vreened 
during the1959 fiscal year. Howev er, AFSSC should be given more 
positive authority to require redistribution of DOD excess, particu- 
larly items which are commonly and continually used. 

Costly processing of low-value property 

The many forms and actions required under present procedures to 
process unneeded property through the excess and surplus stages 
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create unjustifiatble expense when used in eliminating property hay- 
ing a low acquisition cost or little residual value. DOD excess and 
surplus disposal procedures do not differentiate between those items 
having a high utilization potential or commercial value and those 
having little or none. As a result of this deficiency the administra- 
tive costs incurred in disposing of low-value items are frequently 
greater than the return. 

The disposal procedures are based generally on mechanical systems 
tied in with supply management, stock ¢ ontrol, and accounting opera- 
tions and require detailed item accountability, both physic al and 
financial, throughout the entire process. Data received from the three 
services indicate that as many as 45 actions may be taken and as many 
as 12 different forms or doucments may be used to process a line item 
of property through the excess, screening, surplus, and final disposal 
stages. The staff was unable to develop an overall average cost of 
processing a typical line item through the various excessing and dis- 
posal steps, but estimates received ranged from a low of $7 to a high 
of $107. 

Based on the average return of about 5 percent realized on surplus 
property sold by DOD during the past two fiscal years, a line item 
of property originally costing $100 or less when sold as surplus re- 
turns $5 or less to the Government. Such items comprise over 60 
percent of the individual line items being processed through the pre- 
scribed disposal operations. In these instances it is costing $7 or more 
to dispose of property for which the Government ultimately receives 
$5 or less. 

The staff actually observed separate “turn-in” documents for a 
single 2-cent and a single 4-cent gasket being processed through the 
prescribed paperwork routine even though the items, because of their 

value, did not require utilization screening and were immediately 
scheduled for disposal as surplus upon their receipt by the disposal 
activity. 

Listed below are some low-cost line items, including those above 
mentioned, which were subjected to cumbersome disposal procedures. 
Although these were from two Air Force material areas, they are 
representatives of similar transactions occurring throughout the 
services. 


Description Quantity | Unit cost Total cost | Air Force 
| i | base 
ee a seats “ | ———— 
Gasket I $0.02 | $0.02 | Kelly. 
Do 1 04 | 04 | Do. 
Do 1 .10 10 | Do. 
Steel stud (S.F. 72 01 | sant Do. 
Steel plug 25 05 1. 25 | Do. 
Steel pin 100 03 | 3.00 | Do. 
Steel holt 26 .19 | 4.94 | Do 
Connector 2 25 .50 | Hill. 
Screen assembly 4 19 . 76 | Do. 
Seal assembly 3 20 | 75 Do. 


It is realized that the utilization or sales value of some of the 
lower cost line items processed through the disposal operations may 
be suflicient to justify the processing cost. However, in disposing of 
items of insignificant utilization potential and low residual value, it 
is obvious that some of the processing steps or actions should be elim- 
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inated or modified to expedite insignificant disposals without incur- 
ring a net loss. 

The staff observed at military installations large numbers of ex- 
cess vehicles occupying acres of open storage space. It has been de- 
termined that a high percentage of these vehicles were so old or in 
such poor condition that it would have been uneconomical to re- 
pair them for further Government use. There were also large ac- 
cumulations in warehouses of office furniture, desks, tables and chairs, 
some with broken legs or no seats, and none of which appeared to 
have any value other than for salvage or scrap. The vehicles and 
ofice furniture had been reported for the required utilization screen- 
ng through AFSSC (45 days) and GSA (90 days), and could not 
be disposed of as surplus until after the minimum screening periods, 
which total 135 days. The average elapsed time from determina- 
tion of such items as excess until final disposition occurred was con- 
siderably greater than 135 days. 

The holding of such property in storage for these long periods re- 
sults in added costs to the Government for protection, records main- 
tenance, and storage, and probably lessens the value to prospective 
purchasers because of deterioration. ‘The staff does not feel that 
the Government derives sufficient utilization benefits from screening 
this kind of property to justify holding it and recommends action 
to exempt such property from the utilization screening requirements. 


} Obstacles to utilization 

(7) Reimbursement requirements for stock fund property. ~The 
staff report of January 1958 pointed out that the policies and regu- 
lations governing reimbursement for excess stock fund property con- 
stituted one of the major obstacles to utilization of DOD excess. 
And, in the staff’s opinion, the DOD policies should be revised to 
provide for a uniform and realistic method of effecting the transfer 
and redistribution of stock fund excess property at a greatly reduced 
charge, so as to achieve greater utilization. 

The OASD (S&L) progress report stated that progress was being 
achieved in this area through the issuance of a DOD directive on 
“Policies for the Transfer of Department of Defense Supply Sys- 
tem Inventories.” The report states that this directive— 

* * * alters present policy regarding reimbursement requirements between 
services 

also, that: it 

* * * will increase redistribution of excess property by providing the neces- 
sury fiscal procedures for the services to aggressively utilize available DOD 
assets in lieu of new procurement. The directive provides for redistribution 
of all long stocks between inventory managers without reimbursement, * * * 

This was issued as DOD Directive 4140.13 on January 27, 1959. 
It does authorize nonreimbursable transfers of materiel in inventory 
between inventory managers of the military service supply systems 
without reimbursement under certain conditions. However, it does 
om materially change the DOD reimbursement policy on transfers 

r redistribution of excess stock fund property after it has been de- 
Aion excess by inventory managers and transferred from an 
active stock to an excess category and reported to AFSSC or GSA 
for utilization screening. Briefly, present policy requires reimburse- 
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ment at full value for an excess stock fund item transferred from 
one activity to another in the same military service. But, if the 
same item is transferred from one service to another, or to another 
Federal agency, reimbursement is required on the basis of 50 per: 
cent of the : acquisition cost or less, depending on condition, pursuant 
to the Fair Value Code as published by GSA. An exception to this 
policy is granted by DOD to the extent that when a transfer between 
DOD and another Federal agency involves a line item of excess stock 
fund property with an acquisition cost not exceeding $500, reim- 
bursement is not required. This exception is followed by the Navy 
and Air Force on transfers of excess stock fund items to another serv- 
ice. The Army, however, insists on full reimbursement of acquisi- 
tion cost on interservice transfers of stock fund excess regardless of 
value. 

Staff members found many instances of stock fund excess prop- 
erty being disposed of as surplus which could be effectively utilized 
within DOD or by other Federal activities if the reimbursement re- 
quirement was reduced to a nominal amount or eliminated entirely. 
Following are two specific examples : 

(1) In February 1959, 423 refrigerators, with acquisition cost of 
$687 each, total cost $290,601, were declared excess by the Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanic ‘sburg, Pa. These were commercial- 
type units in “new-excellent” condition. Being stock fund items they 
were transferable at reimbursement of 50 percent of acquisition cost. 
The screening process resulted in the transfer of only 60 units, all to 
civilian Federal agencies. The transfer of 57 of the units was ata 
10 percent reimbursement, instead of 50 percent, on the plea of the 
requesting agencies that they could not pay 50 percent, but had urgent 
need for the refrigerators. 

(2) In July 1959, the Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, Utah, de- 
cl: woe! excess stock fund material consisting of almost 300,000 square 
feet. of 14-inch Masonite building board in “new-good” condition, 
acquisition cost 6 cents per square foot, total cost nearly $18,000. 
This property was transferable at 35 percent of acquisition cost. The 
screening process had developed requests for only about 20 percent of 
the total. Most requests were for ies costing less than $500 
which did not require reimbursement under Navy policy. Respon- 
sible officials at the naval supply depot and at two nearby military in- 
stallations were of the opinion that all the excess building board would 
have been requested and profitably utilized by the adjacent military 
installations if larger quantities could have been acquired without 
reimbursement. 

The staff is convinced that if the excess refrigerators and building 
board had been transferable at nominal or no cost, effective Federal 
utilization of all the property would have resulted with an ultimate 
savings to the Government far greater than the benefits realized from 
the reimbursable transfers and from the surplus disposals. The 
staff recommends that the present DOD policy governing reimburse- 
ment for excess stock fund property redistributed or transferred be 
reexamined with the objective of assuring that optimum Federal 
utilization of such property is not unduly retarded by the reimburse- 
ment requirements. 

(6) Lack of adequate descriptions.—An additional deterrent to 
utilization is the practice of reporting an excess item by name and 
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Federal stock number with meager or no additional descriptive data. 
DOD Instruction 4160.9 requires excess items reported to GSA to be 
fully described but permits the use of minimum item descriptions con- 
sisting of only Federal stock number and noun nomenclature for those 
items reports able to AFSSC. The lack of detailed descriptions of 
items in screening lists tends to discourage requesting such items. 
This is especially so if a potential user does not have sufficient cata- 
loging information available to readily determine whether a listed 
item is suitable to fulfill a particular need, or if it is not feasible to 
obtain further information from the screening or reporting office. 

Inadequately described excess items were found in AFSSC Excess 
Listing No. 59/05, dated August 9, 1959, of electrical and electronic 
equipment components. Ex xamples are : 


Unit cost 


Fi} TROUT. FEE EF ele bre ae wil er et eee i soa $34. 50 
(2) Transformer, RN5OQ50-483-O0438F PHI. te 41. 00 
BA Ook). SRBE—CU a ee a ee te i hi KS 83. 00 


In this same excess listing there were full descriptions for relays 
costing $2.52 each, transformers costing $4.47 each, and coils costing 
only 29 cents each. Inquiry disclosed that AFSSC prepares the ex- 
cess lists without questioning the adequacy of the description furn- 
ished by the declaring agency. A mandatory requirement that all 
items of excess property which are to receive utilization screening be 
given adequate commercial descriptions understandable to the layman, 
as well as Federal catalog data when available, would definitely 
foster increased utilization of excess. 


EK. SALES OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
1. Sale methods 


The disposal of surplus property by sale is a big business operation 
which requires continuing management attention. so that the utmost 
recovery potential is realized for the Government. The mounting 
volume of surplus sold as usable or salvage property is illustrated by 
the following data supplied by OSD (in millions) 


Acquisition Proceeds of Percent of 


cost sales cost 
Exe Ph eee 
| 
Fiscal year 
1957 _ - E | $1, 368 $111 | 8.13 
1958 2, 466 128 | 5.19 
1959 . ; 2, 789 | 140 | 5.03 


The average return from sales has decreased in the past 2 years. Con- 
tributing factors are higher percentages of military type property 
and obsolescent electronic and other specialized equipment being dis- 
posed of. Both types have very little commercial value in relation 
to original cost. 

The staff recommends that OSD evaluate the experience of the 
three services with the various types of sales methods used and take 
early action to implement present DOD instructions with guidelines, 
techniques, and criteria for the guidance of disposal officers in deter- 
mining the best sales method to be used under specified conditions. 
With 300 sales points and 300 disposal officers ranging from GS-5 
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to GS-13, it seems quite obvious that uniform practices cannot be 
achieved until executive management reduces its policies to a form 
which can be uniformly interpreted at all operating levels. 

The staff report of January 1958 pointed out deficiencies within 
DOD relating to surplus sales. Inquiry by the staff in 1959 disclosed 
that many of its — recommendations have been adopted in 
the past 2 years, but it feels that additional improvement can be 
effected by more aggressive : activity at the OSD level. The more in- 
portant areas are “discussed in the following paragraphs, with the 
peomnuny reported areas of deficiency and the current study results 

eing presented consecutively. 

(a) Navy’s reluctance to use negotiated and retail sales methods, 

Staff comment: On August 1, 1959, the Navy issued change 1 to 
Navy property redistribution and disposal regulations. These instrue- 
tions endorse and encourage the use of retail sales and cancel the 
former requirement for prior approval of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. Negotiated sales may still be made only after obtain 
ing prior approval from the Office of Naval Material or BuSanda, a 
discour: aging and time-consuming process. 

The staff does not believe the $ $250 single-item limitation on retail 
sales to be realistic. Many items of property, such as used radios and 
small electric generator sets, are ideally suited to this method but are 
barred due to the $250 limitation. These and hundreds of similar 
items having value in individual use should be considered and ap- 
proved for retail sale according to their individual merit, current 
market value, and probable return to the Government, if sold singly, 

(b) Some liberalization of the criteria for negotiated sales would be 
of assistance to disposal officers. 

Staff comment: Public Law 85-486, effective July 2, 1958, increased 
the general negotiated sales authority from $500 to 1 000 fair market 

value and authorized the use of negotiated sales in excess of $1,000 
market value under certain conditions. 

The staff appreciates that only a small percentage of sales are ac- 
complished by negotiation, but in an operation the size of the present 
disposal program no opportunity or method for increasing returns 
to the Government should be overlooked. Disposal officers of all three 
services who were interviewed expressed the belief that negotiation 
under proper safeguards would increase returns from sales. The 
staff believes greater use of this method of sale can be made by the 
Navy and suggests it be employed on an endorsed basis with necessary 
controls rather than a permissive one requiring prior approval at 
higher levels. 

(c) Regulations regarding spot bid sales should be suitably revised, 
issued, and disseminated so that greater use of this type of sale will 
be made. 

Staff comment: OSD’s progress report advised that a test was being 
conducted on various types of sales and that when received the net 
return figures would be analyzed before taking further action. The 
Navy commented that it had increased the use of spot bid sales in 
every instance when property available for sale lent itself to this 
method of disposal. The Army stated that during the past 2 years 
it had expanded the use of spot bid sales and that the results had been 
extremely satisfactory. The Air Force in its comments advised that 
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the spot bid method had been found to be most effective in disposing 
of small lots of salvage and usable property having low dollar value. 
The staff was told that the simplicity of the spot bid method had 
found favor with the average buyer and with small businesses, re- 
sulting not only in greater attendance at sales but in a marked in- 
crease in the monetary returns. 

(7) The auction sale method for disposal of surplus property should 
be deemphasized. 

Staff comment: The progress report of OSD stated that a test to 
obtain net return figures for various types of sales was being con- 
ducted and that until an analysis has been made no further action 
would be taken. 

The Army commented to the effect that the auction method of sale 
had not been overemphasized in the Army and that it should not be 
deemphasized as a means of selling surplus property. _It maintained 
that the auction has a rightful pl: ce in the merchandising program 
and if used properly produces beneficial results. Army auctions have 
been limited to sales of property with an acquisition cost of $1 million 
or less. 

The Air Force in its comments stated that over a om year period it 
has condueted over 100 auctions; that in calendar year 1957 it con- 
ducted 26 auctions of property having an ac quisition cost of $42 mil- 
lion with an increase in return over the previous 3-year period ; and 
that the years of experience in selling by auction have provided excel- 
lent guidance in auction merchandising practices and techniques. 

The only instructions on the use of the auction sale method in DOD 
instructions 4160.4 dated July 13, 1954, are: 

The auction sale should be primarily used to dispose of large quantities of 
surplus materials having wide commercial application. The services of a quali 
fied auctioneer are essential to the suecess of this type of sale, 

A new technique in the form of a closed-circuit television auction 
was used on a trial basis by OSD, with monitorship assigned to the 
Army. The sale was held October 7, 1959, and consisted of property 
of all three services at three different locations, with bidding taking 
place at six locations. The cost of the television circuit was $82,100. 
At the time of the staff inquiry an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
this novel sales method had not been completed; however, due recog 
nition is given this example of OSD seeking improvements in surplus 
sales. 

The staff found some instances of property being included in auction 
sales when the property was not suitable for auctions. Examples of 
this were (1) radio tubes of various makes and sizes placed in one 
lot, (2) copper wire and tubing placed in the same lot, and (3) other 
low value items which would not be attractive to purchasers at auction 
sales. 

The staff noted that the average return from auction sales increased 
as follows: 


Percent 

Fiscal year: 
1957 — “ alice paltalk = . * oe es §, 35 
TO5S8 = Sas ee ee cca 7 Te See ee. 
ae a a i i ele vce cd ta i eased ca ten taiieataa tae iat ee 


These rates are better than the averages ‘ten all sisi and might 
imply more credit to the auction method than is actu: lly due, as (1) 
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auction sales feature the more attractive and salable property and (2) 
auctions are much more expensive administratively. 

(e) Normally, the contracting officer function for surplus sales 
should be a part of the disposal organization rather than the procure- 
ment or @aniz ition. 

Staff comment: On the oceasion of staff visits in 1957, it was observed 
that procurement officers at most Air Force installations were also 
contracting officers for the disposal of surplus personal property, 
This practice has, for the most part, been changed to conform to the 
staff recommendation. Logical exceptions exist at some small in- 
stallations where the volume of contrac ting actions does not justify 
having two contracting officers. 

(f) There is a need for greater attention to general merchandising 
principles and sales techniques. 

Staff comment: The Army progress report cited advances it has 
made in this field. Among specific accomplishments it lists formal 
training courses, property disposal conferences, the Army Merchan- 
dising Advisory Council, reductions in the size of the lots of material 
sold, and the use of photographs to interest buyers. 

The Air Force, in its progress report, st: ated that it is promoting 
more efficiency through periodic publication of Air Materiel Command 
disposal letters suggesting improvements, noting good practices, and 
providing information on lotting, description, catalog preparation, 
and the selection of sales methods. The Air Force also commented 
that in recognition of the advantages of coordinating the sale of alr 
craft and supporting parts, a central aircraft disposal control organi- 
zation with the complete functional control for worldwide 1 -edistribu- 
tion and sale of aircraft was established December 1, 1958, 

The Navy, in its comments and progress report, stated that its ef- 
forts were being concentrated on disposing of excess supporting re- 
pair parts concurrently with the phasing out of obsolete major equip- 
ment and components and that it now has the means for accomplish- 
ing this result. 

‘At the time of staff visits in 1959, improvements in the application 
of general merchandising princ iples over those that existed 2 years 
previously were quite obvious. 

(7) There were many restraints and limitations on the sale of for- 
eign excess property, causing huge accumulations in Europe and 
Japan. 

Staff comment : On the occasion of the staff visit to Europe in 1959, 
improvement in the disposal of foreign excess was quite notices able, 
as evidenced by the increase in dispositions. In fiscal year 1957 for- 
eign excess disposals were $652 million compared with generations 
of $1,006 million. In fiscal vear 1959 disposals were $1,391 million 
compared with generations of $1,273 million. The ability to increase 
disposals to the. point where they were exceeding generations is due 
in a large part to the effort and success of DOD in having some of 
the restraints and limitations removed or modified. Among those 
accomplished were— 

(1) An increase in the sales points authorized by the French 
Government. 

(2) An increase from $1 million to $3 million in the reporting 
requirement of the Department of Justice. 
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(3) An increase in the monetary limitation on sales in the 


United Kingdom. 

(4) Agreement with the British Government to act as United 
States Government. agent in the disposal of surplus MAP and ex- 
lend-lease property which Britain holds. 

(5) Revised security and t ‘ade control regulations. 


9, Consolidation of sales activities 

The staff report of January 1908 pointed out a number of specific 
benefits that would accrue to DOD if sales for all services were con- 
ducted at a small number of consolidated centers rather than at the 
large number of sites then in operation. ‘Two foreign centers were in 
operat ion at Frankfurt, Germany, and Tokyo, Japan. Two domestic 
centers at Norfolk, Va., and Clearfield, Utah, had been set up on a 
trial basis in 1950, but 7 years later OSD had not decided whether the 
consolidated center concept should be put into effect. 

In November 1958 a task group composed of representatives of 
OSD and the three services was established to recommend the selec- 
tion of consolidated sales offices, their geographic areas of responsi- 
bility, and the service to be assigned responsibility for each office. 
The report of this group was submitted on June 15, 1959, and con- 
tains recommendations which, if fully implemented, will reduce the 
sales points from about 300 in number to 35. 

This report, which is in harmony with the staff findings in 1957, 
stated : 


The task group has developed a proposed surplus sales organization which will 
permit more effective management of the surplus sales function by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the military services and result in more uni- 
formity by Department of Defense surplus sales activities in their dealings with 
the public. The proposed consolidated sales organization should expedite the 
removal of surplus property from the Department of Defense inventory and by 
concentrating responsibility for the sales program in the hands of experienced 
people in a limited number of activities result in improved sales techniques and 
higher returns to the Government. 

The data available to the task group indicates that there are definite areas 
where savings can be achieved by consolidation of sales points, central main- 
tenance of a bidders’ list, and central reproduction and distribution of sales 
catalogs. It is considered that the savings in cost of operation and man- 
power can be used by both holding activities and sales points to more effectively 
lot, display, and merchandise property, which in turn should result in increased 
returns from sales. 

The establishment of a surplus sales information office for maintenance of a 
central bidders’ list and central reproduction and distribution of catalogs will 
result in uniform reproduction of sales catalogs and distribution to the maxi- 
ium number of prospective buyers interested in specific commodities. 

The consolidation of like items on sales offerings prepared by consolidated 
sales offices will reduce reproduction costs by limiting reproduction and dis- 
tribution to prospective buyers interested in all items in a catalog instead of as 
at present where a number of item groups are included in single catalogs and 
many of the item groups are of no interest to recipients of catalogs. 

The consolidated sales should increase buyer participation by making larger 
offerings of similar items in an area and facilitate buyer inspection in an area. 
Prospective buyers will have to deal with only one agency, to be placed on the 
bidders’ list for all Department of Defense surplus sales, and will have to deal 
with a greatly reduced number of sales offices on all questions pertaining to 
sales policies and contracts. 
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The specific recommendations of the task group were— 

(a) That the presently operating surplus sales points be re- 
duced in number from 300 to 35 sales points in 25 geographical 
areas. 

(6) That an Armed Forces Surplus Sales Information Office 
be established to maintain a single bidders’ list and to reproduce 
and distribute all sales offerings centrally. 

(c) That the reduction of surplus sales points be phased over 
a period of time (approximately 1 year from date of implementa- 
tion by the military services) to permit an orderly assumption 
of responsibility by the proposed offices. 

(d) That proposed DOD instructions to implement the ree- 
ome ations included in the report be issued at an early date. 

(e) That the military services issue joint regulations to pro- 
vide uniform guidance to the activities concerned. 

While the staff concurs generally with the views and recommenda- 
tions of the OSD task group, it ‘believes that the following points 
merit additional consider ‘ation in connection with the above-listed 
recommendations 

(a) Further ae tion of the designated sales points by a 
of responsibility for Marine Corps disposals at Barstow, Calif., and 
Albany, Ga., to Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif., and the Army 
General Depot, Atlanta, Ga., respectively. These reassignments 
within limited geographic al areas would relieve the Marine C orps of 
the necessity for continuing to issue regulations, maintain separate 
organizational units, est: ablishing: sts alling requirements, and recruit 
and train personnel for activities which could be handled more eco- 
nomically as additions to existing organizations. The staff concurs 
generally with other sales points recommended under the new organi- 
zation plan, and is convinced that major economies will result. 

(6) The plan for reproduction and distribution of all sales catalogs 
by Kelly Air Force Base will place a terrific workload on that base 
and one which its officers state cannot be handled without enlarged 
facilities, an increase of 75 personnel in the reproduction operation, 
and an expenditure of $312,672 for printing and reproduction equip- 
ment. The staff believes that further study by OSD will reveal that 
the total volume of reproduction and distr ibution work justifies some 
decentralization to presently existing plants, but agrees that central- 
ized control at some one point is desirable. 

(c) The staff concurs with the task group. 

( /) ‘The staff agrees that early and positive action is desirable. 

(e) The issuance of joint regulations by two or more of the sepa- 
rate services has proved in the past to be a time-consuming process 
which delays the realization of benefits from system improvements. 
In view of the benefits of uniform rules and to insure similar inter- 
pretat ions, the staff recommends that all policy and procedural enides 
be issued by OSD rather than by the joint regulation method. 

As of December 1959, approval of the report and issuance of DOD 
implementing instructions had not yet occurred. The staff believes 
OSD should take steps to effect this much needed improvement with- 
out further delay. Its reluctance in the past to take action in this 
area has continued a system that is without question inferior to the 
one proposed. 
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IV. ReQurirEMENTS 
A. GENERAL 


The computation of requirements for materiel necessary to meet cur- 
rent and future supply and demand is an important and complex 
function within the military services. Plans, programs and guidance 
are under continuous review and updating based on constantly chang- 
ing international and domestic situations. In addition, because of 
technological advances, a large percentage of equipment is constantly 
being outmoded while new equipment is phased into the system. 
Planning and programing for military requirements stem from re- 
commendations of the National Security Council to the President. 
These are delegated to the Secretary of Defense who directs and co- 
ordinates the military services in their efforts to accomplish assigned 
responsibilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff advise the Secretary and 
prepare joint strategic and logistic plans which are further imple- 
mented by the services into individual plans and programs. 


B. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Within the Army, the Chief of Staff has responsibility for plans, 
programs, and budgets which are executed by Deputy Chiefs of Staff. 
The Deputy C hief of Staff for Logistics (DCSLOG) continues to 
issue programing guid ince to the Technical ee vices for the e omputa- 
tion of materiel requirements. This guidance is promulgated in an- 
nexes to the materiel program. Specifically, annex LV, parts 1 through 


5, consolidates programing guidance applic: able to principal items other 


than guided missiles; part 6 pertains to minor secondary items and 
repair parts; and part 7 contains the guided missile programing 
guidance. 

The Army supply control system provides for the determination 
of requirements, procurement, stock management, and reporting. The 
principal objective is to obtain a balance between supply and demand. 
[tems in the Army are divided into principal, major secondary, minor 
secondary and repair parts. Principal items are those of major im- 
portance which require detailed analysis and examination by the 
DCSLOG staff. Principal and major secondary items are now pro- 
cured through the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army” 
(PEMA), appropriation, formerly identified as “Procurement and 
production, Army” (P&PA). Minor secondary items and repair parts 
are procured primarily through stock funds or maintenance and 
operations (M&O) appropriations. 

At the time of the last staff report there were two basic documents 
or supply control forms for computing item requirements, (1) DA 
form 487 for principal items, and (2) DA form 1794 for secondary 
items and repair parts. The staf criticized the excessive detail 
presented on DA form 487 and the subsequent 2-page material control 
study. The documents used currently by the Army for supply con- 
trolling principal items is a 1-page materiel planning study (MPS), 
DD form 764 which is in lesser detail and is reviewed also by the OSD. 
The MPS was adopted initially by the Army as an oper: iting docu- 
ment in the reporting cycle reflecting an asset cutoff date of January 
1,1959. It is prepared twice a year. The DA form 1794 for secondary 
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items has remained substantially the same, although some improve- 
ments are now contemplated. It is anticipated that ‘there will be basic 


changes in the format, although the basic methods of computing re- 
quirements will not be changed. 


1. Principal items 


Materiel planning studies are prepared for all principal items, 
These studies are designed to aid in the accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Development of materiel requirements for supply planning, 
budget preparation, and funding. 

(b) Procurement and production planning for support of peace- 
time and mobilization programs. 

(c) Scheduling of depot maintenance operations. 

(d) Allocations to other programs and disposal actions. 

(e) Other decisions on supply control. 

The elements comprising the total gross requirement are initial and 
authorized allowances, special projec ts, losses and consumption, supply 
and maintenance pipeline, and mobilization reserve materiel objective 
which includes prepositioned war reserves. After computing the 
gross requirement, the Army applies current and future assets to 
arrive at a net requirement. Current assets are determined from stock 
reports submitted by stock-control points, continental armies, and 
oversea commands. Future assets consist of items scheduled for re- 
ceipt from procurement and rebuild. 

The staff report of January 1958 discussed at some length the Ord- 
nance Corps Major Item Supply Management Agency (MISM A). 
The current organization of MISMA is explained as follows: It is an 
Ordnance class IT activity which performs both stock- control and 
supply-control functions pertinent to national supply management of 
selected principal and major secondary items of Ordnance materiel. 
Although MISMA calculates gross requirements for PEMA items, 
responsibilities for the deter mination of net requirements for ammu- 
nition and guided missiles (less ground equipments) are assigned the 
Ordnance Ammunition Command and the Army Rocket and Guided 
Missiles Agency, respectively. MISMA currently computes gross ma- 
teriel requirements for 1,163 general supply items (including guided 
missile ground equipments and special weapons) and 1,025 ammuni- 
tion items. The personnel strength at the agency is currently 373. 

There are approximately 7.5 million pieces of equipment in 17,000 
units and depots in the Tnited States and 63 countries which are re- 
ported to 19 major commands. Summaries from these commands are 
forwarded to MISMA and consolidated with continental U.S. depot 
reports to produce the ORDFX-20 report. The dollar value of this 
materiel exceeds $7 billion. 

In order to obtain a valid net. requirement computation, it is essential 
that accurate asset data be available. The last staff report indicated 
that the primary weakness in the Army supply system involved the 
unreliability of the asset data reported. It was suggested that con- 
sideration be given as follows: 


(a) Asset reports be submitted semiannually rather than quarterly to coincide 
with the preparation of the new material-control study which will be prepared 
on a semiannual basis. 
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(vb) Material in transit within the various echelons of command be accounted 
for in order to minimize the number of arbitrary inventory adjustments made. 

(c) Recognition be given to inventory losses. 

(d) Responsibility for a combined accurate asset report be established at 
command headquarters. 

The Department of the Army replied subsequently that a task force 
was— 

* * * engaged in a 1-year project relative to this problem area * * * with target 
date of September 1, 1959, for completion of this project. 

The staff was informed recently that this problem area is still under 
study. The worldwide asset-reporting system discussed in the last 
staff report. remains basically unchanged at this time. 

The staff’s report of January 1958 disclosed that during the staff’s 
visit to the U.S. Army Transportation Materiel Command (TMC), 
St. Louis, Mo., during August 1957, TMC had not organized its re- 
quirements determination and supply management functions on a 
commodity basis in accordance with DCSLOG Directive No. 111-780 
dated June 13, 1956. 

In addition, and subsequent to the above DCSLOG directive, Army 
Regulation (AR) No. 700-5 was issued September 18, 1957. This 
regulation provided that the worldwide management of materiel in- 
ventories was to be accomplished through the utilization of com- 
modity type, functionally integrated, national inventory control 
points (NICP’s) by the technical services, The heads of the technical 
services are responsible for the organization, administration, and 
accomplishment of the missions of the NICP’s under their control. 
NICP’s, an organizational unit within the technical service, has the 
primary responsibility for integrated materiel inventory management, 
by a designated commodity manager, of the following related logis- 
tical missions : 

(a) Initiation of actions requiring the timely identification of 
items and preparation of prescribed Department of the Army man- 
uals, leading to the cataloging of items by the activity designated by 
the head of a technical service. Short title, “Cataloging Direction.” 

(6) Computation of quantitative requirements, subject to review 
and approval by higher authority when prescribed. Short title, 
“Requirements Computation.” 

(c) Authority, within limitation of approved programs, or as 
otherwise directed by higher authority, to require procurement to be 
accomplished. Short title, “Procurement Direction.” 

(7) Control of stocks in, due into, or planned for the distribution 
system, on a quantitative and monetary basis. Short title, “Distribu- 
tion Management.” 

(¢) Authority to require rebuild to be accomplished. Short title, 
“Rebuild Direction.” 

(f) Authority to require disposal to be accomplished. Short title, 
“Disposal Direction.” 

The staff visited TMC during February 1960. A review of TMC’s 
organizational chart, supplemented by oral and documentary details 
of the missions and responsibilities of the various organizational com- 
ponents, discloses TMC is now functioning on a NICP or integrated 
commodity type inventory control basis. — | 
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2. Secondary items 


(a) Transportation Materiel Command.—The staff’s report of 
January 1958, reflects that as of August 1957, the U.S. Army Trans. 
portation Materiel Command did not receive "issue and demand data 
and inventory status reports from oversea areas when making re- 
quirements computations, 

TMC computes its requirements for minor secondary items and 
repair parts on DA Form 1794 entitled “Supply Control Study.” 
This form assembles various elements of supply control data resulting 
in a determination being made as to the necessity for a supply action, 
AR No. 710-45, dated ‘July 2 23, 1956, prescribes the procedures for 
the preparation of above supply control study. This regulation re- 
quires the use of demand and inventory status data reported by over- 
sea areas when computing requirements. 

When the staff visited TMC during February 1960, it was deter- 
mined that TMC continues to pet rform: supply control studies without 
using demand and inventory status data from oversea areas. Al- 
though such information is received from certain oversea areas, it 
is insufficient to be utilized in these studies, As a result, TMC con- 
tinnes to utilize CONUS issues, including those to oversea depots, to 
forecast CONUS and oversea net demands in these studies. The staff 
determined that beginning on January 30, 1957, TMC forwarded to 
the Office of Chief of Tr: ansportation ( (OCOFT) a proposed Army 
regulation which would require the oversea commands to submit to 
TMC their demand and inventory status data. Since then there have 
been numerous referrals of this matter by OCOFT to TMC for re- 
visions and to the oversea areas for concurrence. It was not until 
August 7, 1959, that AR 711-780 was published requiring oversea 
areas to report demand and inventory status data. As of February 
1960, TMC anticipates that in the near future it will receive demand 
und inventory status from all oversea areas. 

It has taken more than 214 years to formalize a regulation re- 
quiring that asset and demand data be re ported from oversea areas. 
In the meantime, TMC continues to use inferior asset and demand data 
in their requirements computations, A review of the actions taken 
during the above 214 years to secure the above data, and the time itself, 
reflects that suftie iently ageressive action was not taken to improve 
TMC’s requirements computations in the asset and demand data area. 

(b) Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command.—The Ordnance 
Tank and Automotive Command (OTAC), which is located at De- 
troit, Mich., is responsible for the control of approximately 80,000 
tank and automotive repair parts valued at approximately $1 billion. 
Progress has been made by OTAC in reducing its repair parts in- 
ventory as evidenced by the fact that at the time of this staff’s 1958 
report this inventory contained over 100,000 items with an approxi- 
mate value of $1.5 billion. Further improvement can be made in this 
area since the latest available financial inventory report dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, reflects there were approximately 18,000 low -dollar 
value items totaling about $100 million which had not been issued in 
the past 12 months. A review of these items m: iy establish that they 
can be eliminated from the inventory. 

The staff determined that problem areas still exist in the supply 
control management operations at OTAC. Several important. areas 
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are: (1) The lack of uniformity in computing average quarterly de- 
mands for forecasting future requirements; (2) procurement lead- 
times should be determined more realistically ; and (3) inventory ad- 
justments represent substantial amounts. anh is 

(1) Average quarterly demands: The determination of realistic 
future requirements depends upon accurate reporting of current de- 
mands. Army Regulations (AR) 710-45 directs that m computing 
the average quarterly demand (AQD) to forecast future require- 
ments, the AQD rate should be determined by averaging the recurring 
demands for a base period. The stafl’s review at OTAC of a selected 
number of supply control studies, wherein forecasted requirements are 
computed on the basis of AQD’s, determined that almost without ex- 
ception each analyst computed the AQD on a different basis, 

OATC does not have a uniform method for computing AQD’s 
other than that they are basically computed on the basis of total 
issues for the previous 12 months which are adjusted, however, for a 
wide variety of reasons. These latter adjustments lack any degree of 
uniformity since they represent the individual analysts’ judgment or 
opinion as to what. additional factors should be considered in fore- 
casting future requirements. 

According to OTAC officials the method of attempting to forecast 
future requirements on the basis of recurring demands as provided in 
AR 710-45 has been discontinued at OTAC because of the inability to 
satisfactorily identify recurring demands, and because of the known 
inclusion of a certain amount of duplication in demand history re- 
ported from field installations. These officials further advised that 
since the Army’s reporting system in the past has not been very re- 
liable, OTAC has adopted a new method of reporting demands. 
OTAC officials expect that within 9 months recurring demand data 
as reported by the field will be sufficiently accurate to enable uniform 
forecasting of future requirements on the basis of this reported de- 
mand data. 

(2) Procurement leadtime: At OTAC the field service directorate 
computes procurement requirements and thereafter forwards procure- 
ment requests to the industrial directorate at OTAC for administra- 
tive processing and placing of contracts with industry for the produc- 
tion. In computing a requirement the field service directorate esti- 
mates, on the basis of past similar contracts, the administrative and 
production leadtime to procure the item. Officials of the industrial 
directorate agreed that while they would immediately correct any esti- 
mate by field service of the administrative or production leadtime 
which in their opinion was understated, they would not conversely 
correct the leadtimes if they were overstated. 

The staff observes that since the industrial directorate must admin- 
istratively process and contract with industry for production of the 
required item that they would be able to better estimate the current 
procurement leadtime and should be contacted by the field service 
directorate for such information when computing high-dollar value 
procurement requirements. It is imperative that administrative and 
production leadtime be realistically established and held to an ab- 
solute minimum since the time it takes to procure an item directly 
affects requirements and resulting inventories. Overestimating these 
leadtimes, which the staff found some evidence of at OTAC, can re- 
sult in inventories in excess of requirements. 
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(3) Inventory Adjustments: The staff noted at OTAC that large 
inventory and accounting adjustments must be made periodically t 
adjust. recorded inventories with physical inventories. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, these adjustments totaled approximately 
$473 million which is an improvement over the previous fiscal year 
when adjustments totaled approximately $834 million. OTAC is 
cognizant of this problem and its affect on inventory management. 
By letter dated January 26, 1960, each ordnance depot was requested 
to furnish the principal reasons for such large adjustments and their 
comments as to what corrective action can be taken to reduce these 
adjustments toaminimum. OTAC officials state they intend to follow 
this matter closely and upon receipt of information from the field 
and subsequent analysis thereof, OTAC contemplates recommending 
procedural changes to the Office of Chief of Ordnance which will 
minimize these adjustments. 

(c) Signal Corps.—At the time of the staff review at the U.S. Army 
Signal Supply Agency in 1957, only demand and issue data from 
CONUS depots were used in computing requirements. It was sug- 
gested that comparable available data from AFFE and USAREUR 
be included in the requirements computation to obtain a more accu- 
rate forecast of future requirements. The staff has been informed 
that the U.S. Signal Agency is now utilizing USAREUR and AFFE 
demand-issue data in supply control studies on selected high-dollar 
value items. Extension of the utilization of this data for all high- 
dollar value items is scheduled on a progressive basis for complete 
accomplishment by June 30, 1960. 


C. DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Within the Air Force, the Air Staff has the responsibility for the 
formulation, review, and revision of the plans and programs which 
are the basic guides for determining requirements to meet. wartime 
capabilities and current peacetime operations. The various docu- 
ments setting forth these plans and programs, issued by the Air Staff, 
are used by the various supporting elements of the Air Force as a guide 
for the acquisition of materiel and personnel required. The principal 
Air Force programing documents portray forces and equipping (PG), 
missile inventory and aircraft inventory and flying hours (PA), base 
utilization (PD), communications and electronics (PC), and man- 
power (PM). In addition, a USAF materiel guidance document, 
which prescribes the materiel policies, instructions, and guidelines for 
the use of all Air Force activities, is developed to insure appropriate 
computation for budget and buying purposes. These programs and 
implementing guidance are then transmitted to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand (AMC) where they are further refined into very specific terms 
for use in determining requirements, procurement, overhaul, and dis- 
posal of all classes and subclasses of materiel. 

The AMC has responsibility for worldwide logistic support. of the 
Air Force as well as for other agencies which depend on the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force for logistic support, such as the Air National 
Guard and countries in the military assistance program (MAP) 


The main operating elements of the AMC comprise 3 centers and 
11 Air Materiel areas and depots. The Ballistic Missile Center lo- 
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cated at Inglewood, Calif., the Aeronautical Systems Center at 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Electronic Systems Center at Boston, Mass., 
are responsible for weapon systems integration. The depots also are 
located in the continental United States and are the foundation of the 
Air Force materiel distribution system which provides logistic sup- 
port for assigned commodities or weapon systems direct to USAF 
bases worldwide. 

Air Force materiel, except complete missiles, aircraft and engines, 
is divided into two major classifications—consumption-type and re- 
placement-type items. Consumption-type items are those which are 
consumed through usage or lose their identity when put to use. They 
are items for which accountability terminates at issue. The con- 
sumption-type items are the larger of the two groupings and consist 
primarily of (1) components, spare parts and assemblies applicable 
to aircraft, missiles, and other major end items; and (2) war con- 
sumables which are selectedl expendable type items required to sup- 
port the wartime mission. Examples of war consumable items are 
fuel tanks, pylons, ammunition, rockets and rocket launchers, air- 
borne weapons, pods for photoflash, dropsondes, chaff, etc. Replace- 
ment-type items are those which retain their identity while in use. 
They include end items such as automotive equipment, ground support 
equipment in support of weapon systems, desks and typewriters. 

The basic method of computing requirements depends upon whether 
an item is a consumption-type or replacement-type of materiel. Con- 
sumption-type item requirements, exclusive of war consumables, are 
based on the principle of projecting past consumption experience into 
future periods. War consumable items, as defined above, are based 
upon war planning activities and factors contained in the appro- 
priate war plan. Requirements for replacement-type items are t ased 
on quantities of materiel as specified in authorization documents multi- 
plied by the projected numbers of personnel and units or organiza- 
tions portrayed in the programing and planning documents. “Under 
both methods, the computation consists of determining the worldwide 
gross requirement for future periods and applying against it those 
assets which are on-hand (both at depots and bases) an on-order to 
obtain a net requirement. 

The Air Force management framework includes selective manage- 
ment of materiel. Selective materiel man: iwement is practiced through 
inventory categorization into three main groupings of high-, medium-, 
and low-cost ranges for application of varying degrees of mi inagement. 
The basic management principles common to all items within a cate- 
gory are aimed at controlling the cost involved in managing the items 
with due regard to the cost of the items themselves. Controls precise 
enough for ‘the most costly items would involve too much detail for 
applic ation to all items in the Air Force inventory. 

Category I (Hi-Valu): Items whose monetary worth and eritical 
importane e are such that they are procured in conservative quantities 
and subject to special handling and management controls. This cate- 
gory encompasses 1 percent of the line items centrally procured by the 
Air Force. 

Category II: Items with a unit price of $10 or more not selected 
for Hi-Valu control. It encompasses 29 percent of the line items 
centrally procured. 
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Category III: Items with a unit price of less than $10. It enecom- 
passes 70 percent of the items centrally procured. 
1. Flying hour programs projected versus actual 

The flying hour program of USAF is prepared from up-to-date 
recommended flying hour information submitted by major air com- 
mands on command flying capabilities and requirements. The USAF 
flying hour program (originally designated as the PF document but 
recently combined with the aircraft and missile inventory program, 
PX document, both of which are now known as the PA ‘document) 
reflects the number of flying hours per organizational unit by type, 
model, and series of aircraft “pl: inned fora given period. The period 
covered by the USAF flying hour program is generally a 3- to 314- 
year projection broken into fiscal year qui wrterly segments. The pro- 
gram is published quarterly; March and September publications to 
contain mandatory major air command recommended flying hour 
programs, June and December publications to contain opt ional ree- 
ommendations or revisions to the March and September publications. 
If the flying hour program projects unrealistic flying hours in rela- 
tion to the actual hours flown during the buying program period, the 
result will be either nonsupport of operational aircraft or an accumu- 
lation of excess materiel in the supply system. 

The 1958 staff report indicated that flying hour programs for the 
F-89, F-100, and F-101 aircraft were consistently overstated in re- 
lation to actual hours flown. Inasmuch as the procurement of aircraft 
spares and spare parts for a buying program period is based upon 
the total flying hour program for that period, that portion of the 
program that is not flown will cause procurement of spares over and 
above the needs of the program for which they were purchased. 

Air Force officials have informed the staff that since the previous 
report, significant improvements have been made in the procedures 
and methods used to develop the flying hour program. The computa- 
tion of quarterly flying hour program data continues to be assigned 
to electronic data processing equipment (EDPE). Machine proce- 
dures and summary data (including fuel and maintenance cost data) 
have been refined to provide more useful and timely information for 
control and development of future programs. A new programing 
method has been developed which seeks to relate flying hours for 
combat and combat support aircraft to the approved USAF force 
structure. This method has resulted in improved program stability 
for advanced time periods. It is more sensitive to cutbacks in aircraft 
production schedules and to projected changes in combat unit equip- 
page. The new method is similar in concept to the “Hi-Valu” mate- 
riel concept for spares procurement and control, in that flying hours 
for aircraft with relatively high rates of consumption, fuel and spares, 
are given special attention. Since most production and late model 
aircraft are assigned to organized rani within the USAF force struc- 
ture, current programs stress this area. These aircraft account for 47 
to 49 percent of total USAF flying testis but consume, in terms of 
dollars, a far greater percentage of spares and fuel. 

To promote a greater understanding of current program concepts, a 
series of conferences have been held between Headquarters, USAF 
and various major air commands concerning the use and dev ee 
of the flying hour program. During these me etings, the importance 
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of accurate programing and its impact on materiel procurement was 
stressed. Active cooperation in this respect has been gained as evi- 
denced by marked improvement in command recommended programs. 

Air Force Regulation 27-7 entitled “Recommended Flying Hour 
Program” was issued June 8, 1959, to provide program guidance to 
major air commands and outlines the purpose and use of the USAF 
flying hour program. This program is used to— 

(a) Guide operations of the Air Force. 

(>) Form the basis for initiation of annual financial plans. 

(c) Adjust and review current financial plans and materiel 
procurement programs. 

(d) Initiate, adjust, and review future budget estimates and 
materiel procurement programs. 

This regulation was fully implemented in September 1959. 

The current staff study of the Air Force flying hour programs in- 
cluded the F-100, F-101, and F-104 aircraft, for ‘the fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959. An analysis of each aircraft program, actual hours 
versus projected hours, is shown below: 


Actual hours versus projected hours 


F-100 AIRCRAFT 








Projected 
Fiscal year Projected Actual over (under)| Percent flown 
actual 

1957 oo 226, 640 165, 884 60, 756 73. 2 

1958 akewet ue 379, 034 373, 090 5, 044 OR. 4 

1959 seinen : 402, 434 428, 216 (25, 782) | 106. 4 
F-101 AIRCRAFT 

1957 . sate wil 9, 443 | 1, 041 8, 402 | 11.4 

1958 : 34, 416 19, 536 | 14, 880 56.8 

1959 : ‘ 79, 024 64, 536 | 14, 488 81.7 
F-104 AIRCRAFT 

* sepals ecieieedcaa ee ionaicdiiaias 7 
1057... eae 3, 495 | 202 3, 293 | 5.8 
1958 35, 904 4, 223 31, 681 | 11.8 


1959 3 Litiohev apukdes pets 33, 568 23, 416 | 10, 152 | 69. 


On the basis of the current staff analysis of the flying hour program, 
it would appear that major improvements have been made in the pro- 
cedures used to compute the flying hour program. This becomes ap- 
parent when comparing the more established programs such as the 
F—100 aircraft and the staff's previous analysis of the F-89 aircraft. 
However, there is considerable room for improvement in the projec- 
tion of flying hours for aircraft currently being introduced into oper- 
ations. The staff recognizes that the full benefit of the improved pro- 
cedures in developing the flying hour program will not be realized for 
several years. Therefore, a continuing review of flying hour pro- 
jections is essential as a safeguard against procurement of spares over 
and above the needs of the program. 

In the prior report, the staff indicated the results of an AMC study 
relative to the projected and actual flying hours of the F-100 aircraft 
for the fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. The study revealed that the 
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programed flying hours of the F—100 were substantially in excess of 
the actual hours for each succeeding fiscal year, and that approxi- 
mately $60 million of materiel was procured over and above the needs 
of the program for that period. This materiel included a long supply 
inventory of $26,184,531 for engine spare parts, $23,188,620 for air- 
frame spare parts, and about $11 million for accessories and instru- 
ments. 

Air Force officials at both Headquarters, AMC, and the Air Ma- 
teriel Area which manages the F— 100 Weapon system, advised the 
staff that of the $60 million excess, $23,188,620 in airframe spare parts 
and $11 million im accessories and Jeera were not peculiar to the 
F-100 weapon system alone but were also utilized on other weapon 
systems. For this reason, it was indicated that it would not be possible 
to determine the present status of these items reported in the AMC 
study as excess to the F—-100 program. However, all on-hand and on- 
order initial and replenishment spares for the F-100 have been applied 
against total support requirements on buying computations since Jan- 
uary 1957, and no buying for this aircraft has been made during 1957, 
1958, and 1959, except for items which were completely unavailable in 
stock. Therefore, the subsequent actual flying hours of the F-100 
should have utilized a major portion of the excess. 

As to the long-supply inventory of $26,184,531 of engine spare 
parts, the staff was informed that projec ted engine overhauls for fis- 
cal years 1957 and 1958 had been recomputed and significantly re- 
duced. However, actual engine overhauls have exceeded projected 
engine overhauls by 690 for this period. Estimating a usage of $15,000 
in engine spares for each overhaul, it is estimated that the long-supply 
inventory has been reduced by approximately $10.4 million. 

2. Initiating and processing termination actions 

The computation of requirements resulting in an excess to program 
needs necessitates timely action for the initiation of termination of 
production. ‘The failure to terminate or stop production on excess 
items promptly upon completion of the computation reflecting the ex- 
cess position results in additional termination costs and the delivery of 
materiel excess to Air Force needs. 

The 1958 staff report states that actions to cancel production on con- 

ract’ were not being accomplished in a timely manner when items 
excess to programed requirements were revealed. The report cited a 
staff review of 31 items with computed excesses still remaining on 
order with a contract price of $2,171,725 and delays in processing time 
ranging from 8 to 317 days in notifying the contractor to stop pro- 
duction. 

During the current review, the staff noted that on March 31, 1958, 
Headquarters, AMC, issued a directive to all AMA and depot com- 
manders pointing out concern over the “* * * apparent. failure to re- 
spond expeditiously where an excessive procurement position has been 
determined.” The directive reflected that a new procedure was being 
developed at AMC to insure timely and positive termination actions 
and direc vend in part the following interim action: 


(a) Insure initiation of positive termination action immediately upon the 
determination that we are in excess procurement position * * *, 

(b) Refrain from advising or discussing termination action with contractor 
prior to his receipt of stop order * * *. 
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(¢c) Periodic followup should be made to insure that (1) contractor is expe 
ditiously notified of termination, (2) receipt of termination action is acknowl 
edged by contractor and (3) funds are expeditiously adjusted on the basis of the 
contractors estimated termination costs * * *. 


The staff reviewed the replies of eight AMA and two depot com- 
manders to the AMC directive. All commanders indicated their 
awareness of the need for accomplishing expeditious termination 
actions. Local procedures of the AMA’s and depots provided for a 
maximum of from 2 to 5 working days from the time of decision to 
terminate to the actual initiation of termination. 

Headquarters, AMC, issued AMCR 57-41 on September 2, 1958, 
entitled “Requirements—Reduction in Requirements Above Termina- 
tion Levels.” This regulation prescribes procedures, responsibilities, 
time allowance, and status reporting to assure and to manage timely 
and adequate processing of reduction in requirements of spares, _— 
parts, and ground support equipment determined to be on order above 
termination levels. The regulation sets a maximum of 5 working 
days from the date the items and quantities on order above termina- 
tion level are determined to the date contractor is notified to termi- 
nate. The regulation directs that a register for reduction in require- 
ments actions be prepared for each request for reduction in require- 
ments and is to be reviewed by (1) Hi-Valu requirements officer on 
a weekly basis for Hi-Valu items; (2) Joint Supply—Procurement 
Review Group or AMA-AFD ECM on a monthly basis; and (3) 
Headquarters AMC requirements me terly review teams. In addi- 
tion, a report of status of on-order assets above termination level is to 
be prepared quarterly by all AMA and AFD’s for submission to 
AMC reflecting termination actions initiated, withdrawn, and com- 
pleted within the quarter. 

The staff reviewed 11 items in one property class (airframe spares) 
with computed excesses still remaining on order. The contract value 
of these 11 items was $629,000. Only two of the items were actually 
terminated. These items accounted for approximately $494,000 of the 
excess on-order quantities. The staff noted that termination action 
for one item was completed in 6 days and the other was accomplished 
on the same day. 

The additional items reviewed were not terminated due to delivery 
completed prior to computation; item in process of delivery and/or 
production so that 100 percent termination costs would result; in- 
surance level increased by Hi-Valu Review Board to cover all assets 
due to aircraft inspect and repair as necessary program. 


D. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps continue to have the responsibility for planning, 
forecasting, and determining the eee for equipment, ma- 
terial, personnel, and supporting services of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. The CNO is responsible for coordinating and integrating 
the requirements of the operating forces of the Navy, of the Marine 
Corps, and of the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department 
into total requirements of the Department. These requirements are 
transmitted to the offices and bureaus of the Navy Department in 
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broad terms as to what is needed, when it is needed, and where it is 
needed. The principal Navy programing documents are as follows: 

(1) Annual program objectives—compuled jointly by the CNO and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

(2) Navy basic mobilization plan—issued annually by the CNO. 

(3) Marine Corps mobilization objectives plan—issued annually 
by os ommandant of the Marine Corps. 

(4) Various subsidiary programs and guidance documents giving 
specific details of interest to the individual bureaus and offices, i.e., 
aircraft flying hours, sortie rates, intensity factors, ordnance usage 
rates, etc. These programs and implementing guidance are trans- 
mitted to the six technical bureaus where the approved requirements 
are translated into firm procurement schedules. The technical bu- 
reaus are responsible for research and development, procurement, pro- 
duction, and utilization, and distribution of equipment, m: terial, and 
facilities. 

Items within the Navy are divided into major equipments and see- 
ondary or repair parts, standard items, and consumables. The con- 
trol of the major equipments, currently totaling some 39,100 items 
representing $6.3 billion, is retained by the technical bureaus. The 
control of the multitudinous repair parts and standard items, totaling 
ieee itely 1,169,000 items re present ing $5.54 billion, is assigned to 
13 decentralized inventory managers ; (supply demand control points). 
Each supply demand control point (SDCP) is under the manage- 
ment control of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, with technic: al 
cognizance exercised by the technical bureau having prime responsi- 
bility for the material administered by that SDCP. The major func- 
tions of an SDCP are the determination of requirements, procurement, 
and distribution to meet worldwide Navy demand. 

1. Aviation Supply Office (ASO) 

The Aviation Supply Office (ASO) is responsible for the manage- 
ment of aeronautical ees components, and parts in the De- 
partment of the Navy. It currently has under its control approxi- 
mately 480,000 stock items with an inventory value in excess of $2 
billion. ASO is the largest SDCP in the Navy supply system, hav- 
ing more than twice the number of stock items and almost double the 
inventory value of the next largest SDCP. 

The ASO continues to compute redistribution and purchase re- 
quirements under two separate systems. These systems are designated 
as program usage replenishment system (PURS) and replenishment 
demand inventory system (RDIS). PURS is the more desirable sys- 
tem because of its complete mechanization which allows for greater 
refinements in the computation of requirements. 

In the 1958 report of this staff it was stated that 171,000 items rep- 
resenting 38 percent of ASO’s stock of 450,000 items were under the 
PURS system. At that time it was anticipated that in the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1959 there would be 228,000 items or 51 percent 
under this system. It was planned that eventual expansion of the 
system would embrace 330,000 items or 75 percent. However, cur- 
rent staff review has a aaas that this goal has not been met. At 
present 223,755 items are on PURS representing approximately 47 
percent of the total items, with eventual expansion to include only 
336,826 items, or 70 percent. 
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The staff was informed that the assignment of additional items to 
the PURS system : as being delayed pending a current study of the 
complete system. Evaluations are being made to determine the rel- 
ative merit of beer operational and computation time in the 
conversion of these items to the PURS system in the near future; 
or whether the limited resources available for this work would be 
better utilized in purging the system of nonrequired items, repro- 
graming the basic computer system and concentrating on the total 
mechanization of all items regardless of whether they are in the cate- 
gory of RDIS or PURS, with eventual integration ‘of all items into 
one requirement determination system. 

2, Program usage replenishment system (PURS) 

* PURS continues to operate as a completely mechanized inventory 
control system which produces the basic data for management of stock 
items. It produces data on a regularly scheduled basis so that pro- 
curements can be made, stock items on hand can be redistributed be- 
tween supply stations and termination action can be initiated for on- 
order excess quantities. 

The 1958 staff report disclosed that although the PURS system 
identified excess on-order quantities, timely termination action was 
not being initiated to stop production at the contractor’s plant. This 
could result in increased termination charges and the introduction of 
excess material into the supply systems. The previous survey of 
the staff reported that action to handle these terminations was being 
delayed as much as 3 months in some instances. 

The reply of the Navy to the 1958 report was that the findings in 
regard to delays in taking termination action were correct. It was 
also re ported that the procedures for processing excess on-order cards 
were being revised. 

The current survey disclosed that ASO instruction letter No. 4370.2 
dated May 17, 1957, established procedures for review and possible 
termination of excess quantities of material on order. It provided 
that cards identifying the stock number and excess on-order quantity 
be forwarded to the cognizant stock control branch. This branch 
would then review the data available and, provided there were no 
known reasons for retaining the material, would take appropriate 
action to terminate the contractual quantities involved. 

The ASO instruction No. 4370.2 was superseded by ASO instruction 
No. 4370.2A dated March 3, 1958, which provided that justified con- 
tract terminations would be effected without del: ay to prevent produc- 
tion of materials which are not required. It was observed in this in- 
struction that: “Each day that contract terminations are postponed 
causes the unwarranted expenditure of funds.” This instruction then 
provided that the Electronic Data Processing Division forward the 
excess on-order cards to the stock control branch at the same time the 
consolidated stock status report (CSSR) and net requirement cards 
are forwarded. ‘The stock control divisions were instructed to handle 
the excess on-order items immediately after initiating procurement 
and handling redistribution. It was specifically provided that action 
on the excess on-order cards— 

* * * shall be computed within 8 calendar days after the scheduled date for 
forwarding net requirements cards. 
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Staff review of this area disclosed that delays continued to exist in 
initiating timely termination of excess on-order quantities. Although 
the established procedures allowed for a maximum of 16 days (8 for 
net requirement cards and 8 for processing termination requests), 
delays of an additional 13 to 21 days were noted in the three stock 
control branches reviewed. Furthermore, the staff could not find the 
existence of any administrative device to assure management that the 
deadlines established were being met. 

Results of the staff’s survey were discussed with ASO officials who 
advised they had also determined that termination action was not 
being accomplished within specified time limits. The staff was fur- 
ther informed that no special administrative device had been set up 
to assure prompt handling of the excess on-order cards by the stock 
control sections as provided by current instructions. ASO advised 
that they will establish a method to see that these instructions are 
followed. 

In view of the potential savings involved in prompt termination 
through avoidance of unnecessary termination charges and keeping 
more excessive material from entering into the supply system, ASO 
should take immediate and continuing action to follow and expedite 
processing of excess on-order cards from the time they are prepared 
by the EDPM, reviewed and processed in the stock control division, 
and termination finally effected with the contractor through the 
purchase division. 

3. Replenishment demand inventory system (RDIN) 

RDIS continues to be used as a system of inventory control which 
relates the program of the past 9 months to the program of a future 
period. As of January 1960, there are 257,511 items, or 53 percent, 
still being computed under the RDIS system. 

(a) Inability to compute a gross and net requirement.—In the 1958 
report, the staff observed that the RDIS system gives the require- 
ments analysts only the past 9-month demand data and current asset 
position of the item. The requirement analyst must then manually 
compute the gross and net requirement for each item. Because the 
requirement analyst can only physically handle a very small portion 
of the stock items assigned to him, he reverts to a scanning method 
and only computes those items which appear to be in short supply. 
Obviously, where the requirements analyst does not have knowledge 
of the gross requirement, he is incapable of inventory management 
of the stock items in question. Furthermore, this procedure does 
not reveal items with excess on-order quantities, thereby prohibiting 
the analyst from taking appropriate termination action. 

The staff was informed by ASO officials that, since the previous 
report, there have been advances in mechanization of RDIS, includ- 
ing other major developments tending to eliminate objections to this 
system of inventory control. For example: 


During fiscal year 1959 all RDIS material with the exception of safety, photo- 
graphic and aerological material, aircraft instruments and their spare parts 
were transferred to EDPM for distribution calculation. This was the first step 
toward complete EDPM mechanization of RDIS which would eventually allow 
procurement, termination, and disposal quantities to be caleulated in the future. 


These improvements are in consonance with the master plan for 
complete mechanization of all items regardless of whether thev are 
S . 
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in the category of RDIS or PURS, with eventual integration of all 
items into one requirement determination system. 

The staff recognizes that when these planned improvements are 
fully implemented, the deficiencies in the RDIS system may be elimi- 
nated. However, at this time, the inability of this sy stem to identify 
items with excess on-order quantities continues to remain one of its 
prime deficiencies. 

(b) Equal requirements treatment regardless of unit price—The 
1958 staff survey reported that the inability of ASO to compute re- 
quirements for all the stock numbers under its control was primarily 
due to the premise that all items must be given equal requirements 
treatment. The staff felt that a high and low value approach was the 
most favorable method to increase the effectiveness of available physi- 
cal and mechanical resources for computing requirements. This was 
one of the approaches being considered by ASO at the time of the 
last survey of the staff. 

The staff was informed that during 1959 the high-value high-pri- 
ority phase of this program went into effect in the reparable item 
areas. ‘This phase will give increased management attention to that 
segment which represents the greatest investment. While the hi pri 
segment includes only 6 percent of the items, it represents 48 percent 
of the dollar inventory investment. The increased management of 
these items has resulted in lower stock levels thereby reducing pro- 
curements, with increasing logistic support. 

At the present time ASO is considering the implementation of a 
low priority program for low value items requiring minimum manage- 
ment attention. This category comprises 80 percent of the items and 
only 13 percent of the dollar inventory investment. 

The staff believes that the low pri program should be implemented 
as a desirable complement to the hi pri program. The staff believes 
this would result in increased supply effectiveness and dollar savings 
through release of valuable man-hours and machine time for more 
effective management of high value (hi pri) items. 

. Unrealistic flying hour program 

The 1958 staff survey reported that an attempt was made to study 
the effect of flying hour program on the buying program. This study 
was not accomplished because applicable program documents were not 
available. However, the staff previously reported that they were in- 
formed that programed hours for combatant-type aircraft were con- 
sistently overstated in comparison to actual hours flown. 

Officials of CNO advised that since submission of the previous re- 
port of the staff, two actions have been taken which should provide 
more accurate statistical data for program support. On October 19, 
1959, the flying hour program for fiscal year 1960 was promulgated. 
This program represented two innovations: (1) it was based on pilot 
qui wification requirements rather than historical experience ; and (2) 
it was issued to the fleet for guidance with a reporting requirement 
whenever actual hours deviated more than 3 percent from those pro- 
gramed. It departed from the use of historical monthly utilization 
rates, which varied greatly with any program change, and developed 
annual flying hours rates for each model aircraft for each unit or 
squadron. Annual hourly rates provide a much more valid statistical 
basis because they fluctuate less with major program changes. 
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The other step taken by the CNO has been to study mechanization 
of flying program preparation. An 8-month study of this problem 
within the Office of the CNO has resulted in completion of coding for 
the IBM 650 to convert program factors and anticipated assignment 
data into a flying hour program with appropriate summarizations, 
If successful, it will add considerable flexibility in manipulation of 
flying hour data and will permit planning personnel to put more 
emphasis on exercise of judgement and less on arithmetical calculations, 

Inasmuch as the procedural changes described above were not. insti- 
tuted until October 1959, statistics were not available to permit. an 
analysis of projected versus actual hours flown for specific aircraft. 
Therefore, the staff could not study the effect of flying hour programs 
on the buying program. 

Norr.—Specific comments of the Department. 


Arr Force Surprvort or BAuuistic MIssiLEs 
(The following information was discussed on pp. 500, 501:) 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Early in the planning for ballistic missiles the Air Force recognized peculiar 
technical and operational characteristics different from any previous weapon 
in the history of the services. It was obvious that a requirement for maximum 
launch capability within minutes after the launch order was given meant that 
the maximum number of missiles must be maintained operationally ready during 
peacetime. At the same time it was recognized that the peacetime stocks of 
spares and components necessary to maintain operational readiness would pro- 
vide a D-day launch capability and eliminate the need for a War Readiness 
Reserve of materiel for ballistic missiles. 

Simultaneously with the recognition of peculiar ballistic missile technical 
and operational characteristics, the Air Force initiated the development of a 
support program tailored to these characteristics. In addition, policies that 
had been developed and applied to manned systems were examined and applied 
as appropriate to the ballistic missile support prograin. Inevitably, experience 
with the weapon systems and the support procedures have required adjustments 
and refinements. For example, rapid changes in configurations have resulted 
in establishing a policy to limit the first procurement of low-cost spare parts 
to quantities sufficient to support estimated consumption for 1 year plus a safety 
level not exceeding 90 days. There was found to be too much potential obsoles- 
cence in early buying of quantities on an economic order basis, even in these 
low-cost items. It is expected that operational experience with the weapon 
and the support procedures will result in further changes and refinements. 

The objective of the Air Force ballistic missile support program is to main- 
tain the maximum number of missiles operationally ready at a minimum cost. 
The spares requirement is tailored to the operational environment, missile con- 
figuration and peacetime operating program, i.e... numbers of checkout, count- 
downs, missile months, ete. No War Readiness Reserve of spares and spare parts 
is authorized for missiles. 

Ballistic missiles are almost totally new weapons. The Air Force has little 
operational experience with them to establish precedents, and almost no use 
or failure statistics to work with other than development and test data. The 
Air Force makes every effort to build optimum mission performance into these 
missiles and to maintain them constantly at a reliable level. No luman skills, 
judgment, or courage con compensate for malfunctions once the missile has been 
launched. The Air Force is buying relatively few ballistic missiles in a number 
of different configurations to attain maximum advantage of state-of-the-art de 
velopments. This dictates precise planning and positioning of spares support 
for the configurations. The major portion of the spares and components will 
be stored at the operational sites. Since the missile is not recoverable once 
launched, it does not have the support requirements associated with repeated 
operational flights. However, maintenance of ballistic missiles, and the in- 
herent demand for spares, extends up to the final instant when the missile is 
launched on its one-way flight. Some components may even be replaced in the 
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short time after countdown has started without delaying the launch. The bulk 
and complexity of the ground-support equipment for ballistic missiles have 
compounded the logistics support problems. It is estimated that almost 80 
percent of the total maintenance effort will be expended on support of ground 
equipment. A major portion of this equipment functions as a part of the weapon 
although not installed in the weapon. In effect, it accomplishes a portion of 
the functions performed by the ground and flight crews of manned weapons. 
Precise and rapid logistical support have become premium requirements as never 
before. 
MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS TO PROVIDE SUPPORT 


Weapon system management 

The commanders of designated air materiel areas (AMA’s) are the logistic 
support managers (LSM’s) for assigned weapon systems. The San Bernardino 
AMA, for example, is the LSM AMA for the ATALAS, TITAN, and THOR and 
is responsible for integrating and providing logistic support to the operating 
commands or other receiving agencies for these weapon systems. The follow- 
ing major responsibilities are especially pertinent : 

(a) Planning, programing, and establishing requirements schedules for mate- 
riel (and related services) selected for direct support of the assigned weapon 
systems. This includes materiel within the following categories for both the 
airborne elements and the ground-support/handling equipment required at the 
operational sites or complexes: 

Items peculiar to the weapon system, subsystems thereof, and related ground- 
support handling equipment. 

Items common to other Air Force equipment but selected for direct support of 
assigned weapon systems.’ 

(0) Insuring that an appropriate range of items is established at author- 
ized weapon system storage sites to provide direct support to all user activities 
of the applicable weapon system. 

(c) Serving as the Air Materiel Command focal point for depot level actions 
required for logistic support of operational weapon systems. 


INTEGRATED DATA SYSTEM 


To enable the LSM to accomplish these responsibilities the Air Force has es- 
tablished an electronic computer center at SBAMA,. This center is connected 
by a high-speed communications network with all operational squadrons, major 
industrial facilities concerned, all weapon system storage sites, and other AMA’s. 
An integrated data system has been developed to use the equipment in the 
computer center to provide centralized knowledge of all direct support spares 
for the missile. The term “direct support” includes those spares and compo- 
nents which are used on ground-support/handling equipment, as well as spares 
and components for the missile itself. The missile logistic support manager 
(LSM) has constantly available knowledge of stocks in all storage sites re- 
gardless of location (contractor, depot, or base) and, through direct transceiver 
communication, provides for direct and immediate reporting of all transactions. 
This permits a more flexible use of materiel on the shelf and provides for au- 
tomatic stock replenishment at base level as materiel is used. 

lhe system provides for configuration accounting by which the components of 
the missile and ground-support equipment peculiar to specific configurations are 
recorded and maintained in the data processing center. This makes available 
knowledge of the exact major components in existence which must be supported. 
The Air Force will buy only those items which are applicable to the configura- 
tion in being and will distribute them to those bases which have need for the 
spares peculiar to their missiles. 


Components and spare parts provisioning, and additional information 


The Air Force has made substantial strides in the past several years in pro- 
Visioning and establishing requirements for Components and spare parts. The 
precepts of selective management and Hi-Valu philosophy are applied through- 
out missile provisioning and development of requirements. The improvements 
and refinements which have been generated are reflected in better programing 
information, improved provisioning policies and methods, better methods of ex- 


_ 7 Net requirements for support of all users are determined by the inventory managers 
for the items involved. 
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trapolating usage data, ete. The missile era will benefit from these advances, 
just as have the later type aircraft (B-52, KC—135, B-58, Century series fighters, 
etc.). 

An example is the “phased procurement policy” (sometimes called slow 
buildup policy), which provides for provisioning of only minimum spares 
quantities until operational programs and configurations of the end articles 
are relatively firm and experience data can be compiled. The phased procure 
ment policy as applied to ballistic missiles includes the following: 

Incremental release-—A procedure wherein procurements are released in 
small increments of calendar periods during the early periods of provisioning 
to allow for consumption, program, and design stabilization. This assures 
minimum inventories during the early phases of the program which, in turn, 
reduces the impact of design changes and obsolescence. 

Responsive production.—A procedure wherein initially developed quantitative 
requirements for procurement of complete items or assemblies are reduced 
through development of more rapid production responsiveness. Where necessary, 
this is accomplished through establishment of in-plant “buffer stocks’ which 
represent the best combination of raw materials, purchased parts, or semi- 
fabricated assemblies to achieve maximum reduction in leadtime at lowest 
dollar cost. 

Delayed procurement.—A method of assuring the availability of certain items 
by requesting the contractor to manufacture a very limited quantity (usually 
not more than two) early in the production period. However, actual procure- 
ment and delivery into the Air Force supply system may be delayed until a firm 
requirement can be determined, or it becomes necessary to release the items 
for inclusion in assembly near the end of the contractor's production. 

Air Force ballistic missile planning and programing 

The provisions of Air Force Regulation 5-47 are applied to each ballistic 
missile weapon system planned for the Air Force inventory. An operational 
concept and a logistic concept are developed within Headquarters, USAF. These 
documents prescribe the broad philosophies of operations and support to be 
applied to each specific missile. The using command and the Air Materiel 
Command prepare an operational plan and a logistic plan respectively, which are 
published at USAF level, reflecting specific operational and/or support pro- 
cedures for the system. Each of these documents reflects the latest operational 
and support practices and serves as guidance to all personnel, associated in any 
way, with the production, procurement, maintenance, supply, quality control, 
transportation, deployment, mobility, and actual operation of the weapon system, 

Using these guidance data, the Air Force implements its program to procure 
and stock a sufficient range and quantity of spare components and parts to 
support and sustain a maximum strike capability. Provisioning is based upon 
the criteria of supporting a specific number of launch facilities, squadrons, and 
missile months or missile checkouts within the maintenance concept of the logistic 
plan. 

Programing data and guidance for ballistic missiles is contained in the follow- 
ing documents, which are prepared and published by Headquarters, USAF: 

USAF program, program guidance (short title: PG). 

USAF program, aircraft, missiles, and flying hours (short title: PA). 

USAF program, bases, units, and priorities (short title: PD). 

USAF program, communications and electronics (short title: PC). 

USAF program, manpower and organization (short title: PM). 

USAF materiel program guidance (short title: MPGS). 

USAF guided missile production planning schedule (short title: WM). 

Management analysis planning factors manual AFM 178-1 (short title: 
PPF/WPF). 


Comparison of spares and spare parts required to support ballistic missile 

systems versus those necded for support of aircraft 

The Air Force at the present time does not have sufficient experience with 
ballistic missiles to determine conclusively the full range and quantities of items 
that will be required. A meaningful comparison would, of necessity, have to be 
based on complexity of the entire weapon systems and even then the selection 
of a manned system to compare to a ballistic system would be extremely difficult. 
Should an ATLAS missile system be compared to the B-52 system, or would it 
be more realistic to compare the ATLAS to the B-5S or the F-105 weapon sys- 
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tems. To date the Air Force has provisioned 38,906 line items for support of the 
ATLAS missile versus 104,843 line items for support of the B—52 aircraft. 
Ballistic missile spares and spare parts cataloging 

Items procured for missile support which are considered subject to repetitive 
procurement, storage, and issue, are being cataloged in accordance with the 
principles of Federal cataloging programs. These items will be assigned Fed- 
eral stock numbers (FSN) and included in appropriate USAF stocklists. For 
support of the weapon system the Air Force prepares weapon system stock 
lists. The lists contain all the items for which a weapon system manager is 
responsible. 


Spares storage locations 

Air Force inhouse storage for ATLAS and THOR contractor peculiar spares 
is being implemented by San Bernardino AMA. Plans provide for the phase- 
out of contractor storage sites (CSS) except A-C Spark Plug, Milwaukee, and 
General Electric, Burlington, Vt., which are to be retained in support of the 
THOR program in the United Kingdom. 

TITAN and MINUTEMAN contractor peculiar items will be stored initially 
at the weapon system support site (WSSS), San Bernardino AMA and Ogden 
AMA, respectively. 

JUPITER contractor peculiar items and direct support items are located at 
Mobile AMA. Peculiar items eligible for airlift and integrated weapon system 
training (IWST) items are stored at the Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Procurement of replenishment quantities of vendor-type items 

It is Air Force practice to go out on a bid basis to procure vendor-type items 
after the initial buy. In the case of peculiar prime contractor designed items, 
the prime contractor will in all likelihood be the source of follow-on support for 
a majority of the items. However, even on these items, it is Air Force policy 
that competitive procurement practices be employed to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

Procurement of tool kits 

Weapon system support equipment lists (WSSEL) have been established to 
provide a set of direct support tools and equipment for each operating unit. 
This set provides the necessary equipment to assure maximum squadron/base 
repair capability short of complete overhaul. Weapon system equipment lists 
(WSSEL) have been provided for the ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, and JUPITER 
missiles. The approximate item count of these lists ranges from 1,905 items for 
the THOR to 3,131 items for the ATLAS. The approximate cost of the ATLAS 
set is $32 million as compared to the B-52 which contains 2,500 items with an 
approximate cost of $14 million. In addition to these squadron sets the Air 
Force is procuring kits identified as “kit, missile mechanic.” These kits are 
limited in size and weight to permit hand-carry to the job. To date 22 different 
types of kits have been authorized. These are the tools and test equipment 
to allow the airframe, engine, electronic gear, warhead, and ground support 
equipment mechanics at organizational level to do their jobs. It is anticipated 
additional kits will be developed as a result of configuration changes in ballistic 
weapon systems. 

Procurement of parts kits 

The Air Force is procuring part kits (formerly referred to as repair kits) 
in support of ballistic missiles. These part kits are defined as “a group of 
maintenance and operational parts and materiel normally consolidated into one 
external package and identified as a single supply item to support a specific end 
item of Air Force property.” These kits reduce costs associated with handling, 
accounting, shipping, stocklisting, and storage of low-cost high-consumption 
items and expedite the repair of end-item equipments. 


SUMMARY 


In working out the ballistic missile support program, the Air Force has not 
been constrained by precedents of existing organizations, physical facilities, or 
long-established management techniques and procedures when there is a better 
Way. The program developed is built around a relatively complete weapon sys- 
tem support concept. The general objective is to provide a single point or agency 
to whom Air Force commands can refer all logistics support matters for a given 





weapon system. The responsibility of this single agency, therefore, encom- 
passes the functions and processes directly related to support programing, initia] 
provisioning, item identification, requirements, inventory management, trans. 
portation, cataloging, distribution and redistributon of stocks to assure balance 
between effectiveness and economy. 


Air Force Scuoou or LoGistrics 


(The following information was referred to on p. 836 :) 


Atm Force Scnoout or Logistics (AFIT) CALENDAR YEAR 1960 


Procurement and production training courses 
Course: Students 
Procurement : programed 
Principles of pricing 
Advanced pricing___-_~ 
Principles of buying 
Advanced buying 
Principles of contract administration 
Advanced contract administration 
Advanced base procurement management ___-..--__-_-_-_-_- 
Industrial property management 


Subtotal 


Production : 
Production analysis 
Production management seminar 
Materials manufacturing 


Subtotal 


Grand total______ Be 4, *1, 335 


*This does not include 50 students programed for the 14-week advanced pricing course 
being conducted outside the Air Force School of Logistics by Harbridge House, Inc. This 
course is being consolidated with the school of logistics (AFIT) course on advanced 
pricing in 1961. 


AMC Logistics EpUCATION CENTER 
PRINCIPLES OF PRICING 


It is the purpose of this course to present to class participants an organized 
group of principles pertaining to Air Force pricing, which have been developed 
through many years of experience, and to develop more proficiency in the skills 
of analysis, projection, and in negotiation or prices. 

The course content represents information, ideas, and techniques widely held 
by Air Force and their contractors to be good pricing practices. Techniques in 
pricing are observed from the viewpoint of both the Air Force and the contractor. 
It is felt that such an approach will produce a broadened view toward the prob- 
lems of understanding the nature of a reasonable price. Since Air Force pro- 
curement consists largely of production contracts, an understanding of a con- 
tractor’s operations which generate costs and his methods of estimating and 
controlling such costs is highly desirable to understand a good price. The best 
and latest methods of price and cost analysis by Air Force analysts are organ- 
ized and presented in the course. 

The skillful use of cost and price analysis tools are preliminary to the skillful 
use of good negotiation techniques, and because the two techniques are in- 
separable to produce a good price, the course includes a complete and thorough 
treatment of negotiation techniques. These techniques are those which are 
widely recognized by professional negotiators to be essential for high level 
performance in this art. The functions of negotiation are considered from the 
viewpoint of the Air Force and the problems peculiar to Air Force negotiation 
but the principles are also studied from the viewpoint of a broader scope. 

The subject matter will be presented by speakers well qualified in specialized 
areas, by demonstrations, films, and class discussions. 
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Prerequisites: GS-7 through GS-11; GS-12 in exceptional cases; plus 1-year 
experience in Air Force or industrial procurement or equivalent college work 
in related areas. 

Duration of course is 8 weeks. 


ADVANCED PRICING 


The course in advanced pricing is designed for those who are seeking answers 
to pricing problems which more nearly fulfill the needs of procurement. The 
problems chosen are those representing the more persistent and vexing ones 
faced by Air Force procurement personnel and which they have found in their 
experience difficult to solve. Various approaches to the solution of such prob- 
lems are considered and studied, representing the best thinking on the part of 
those who are working with such problems consistently. As much emphasis is 
placed on analyzing and understanding the problem as in finding the solution. 
Solutions to such problems cannot be categorical but relative to the needs of the 
procurement situation; therefore, different approaches to solutions must be 
considered to enable the best choice to meet individual needs. 

Three areas of problems are represented: (1) pricing problems, (2) special 
procurement problems, and (8) negotiation problems. These areas represent 
the special emphasis of the problems selected, but the price problem is central 
and pervades through all areas. 

Classroom activity is organized on the basis of maximum class member par- 
ticipation. Cases are used to demonstrate the nature of a problem in a particu- 
lar setting. The discussion of each case will point to the need for further 
analyzation of the problem which it represents. Class participants, organized 
in teams, will present the analyzation of assigned problems, point to alternative 
solutions, und suggest the best solution. Guidance for the teams in handling 
their assignments of problems will be given by the course director. 

Prerequisites are (1) the successful completion of the course in principles 
of pricing (as organized in fiscal year 1960) or the advanced pricing school 
(ilarbridge House); (2) 5 years of active participation in military procure- 
ment activities involving the determination of prices; and (38) GS-12 civil serv- 
ice rating or a military grade of major. Exceptions to (1) above may be 
requested, 

Duration of the course is 4 weeks. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUYING 


This course offers Air Force buyers an opportunity to improve their buying 
and contracting skills. Purchasing methods which reflect Department of De- 
fense and Air Force policy will be explored in order to fully acquaint buying 
personnel with the job areas which require the application of specific laws and 
regulations and the job areas which entail the application of basic purchasing 
know-how. 

The technical phase of the course will stress the central procurement process 
in order to define problem areas and discuss ways to correct them. Sessions 
will be included on price, delivery, and quality analysis; the buyer's responsi- 
bilities in regard to specifications; analysis of comparative prices and costs as 
the basis for negotiations; selection of appropriate contractual provisions; nego- 
tiation planning and strategy; market conditions and their significance to in- 
dustry ; and other topics designed to help buyers meet the acquisition objectives 
of the Air Force logistic mission. 

The management phase of the course is intended to contribute to the kinds of 
skills and abilities related to the nonregulatory aspects of buying. Sessions 
will be included on improving communication skills, increasing planning effective- 
ness, factfinding, problem analysis, and office management controls and techniques. 

The majority of the session will be lecture-discussion. Case problems, group 
work projects, and role-playing will be utilized to continually relate lecture 
topics to on-the-job responsibilities. 

Candidates for this course are expected to be familiar with basic Air Force 
procurement policies and procedures and standard forms and reports. Either 
through experience, on-the-job training, or an Air Force-sponsored basic train- 
ing course in procurement. 

The duration of this course is 4 weeks. 
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ADVANCED BUYING COURSE 

The objective of this advanced course, which is designed for buyer and pro- 
curing contracting officers, is to add to knowledge in negotiating and contracting. 
Participants will be introduced to the latest developments in the fields of pur- 
chasing and contracting with the objective of insuring not only an awareness 
but also an understanding of these new and current concepts. 

The initial phase of the course deals with the relationship of buying to the 
logistics process and will include coverage of recent trends, developments, and 
changes in the Air Force organization for procurement and supply. 

The second phase of the course is devoted to skills which are necessary to 
achieve proper action in the decisionmaking areas of procurement, such as (1) 
adequacy of specification, (2) determination of method of procurement, (3) 
analysis of contractor quotations, (4) selection of contract type, and (5) award 
of contract. Subject matter includes scientific methods, technical know-how, 
the team concept, and the importance of proper and adequate communications, 
Supplementing these skills will be the coverage of the material management 
concept, competition, price and cost analysis, contracting, evaluating vendor 
performance, and reports to management. 

Presentation of materials will be accomplished through a combination of lec- 
tures, group discussions, case studies, and other techniques which are participa- 
tion oriented. 

Prerequisites for participation are a minimum of 3 years buying experience. 

The course is not to be considered appropriate for those engaged in local pur- 
chase activities. These qualifications presuppose a working knowledge of regu- 
lations, procedures, and Government procurement policies. 
Duration of course is 4 weeks. 
PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 
The course is designed as a comprehensive approach to the broad area of 
contract administration. The purpose is to provide familiarity with knowledge 
and skills which are vital to the administrative contracting officer. 

Major emphasis is placed on knowledge which is important for effective con- 
tract management. The approach is one which sets forth fundamentally sound 
principles and practices in each subject area. The course begins with an analysis 
of the administrative task by type and kind of contract to provide a background 
for the subject matter which follows. Attention is then devoted to accounting 
systems approval, voucher processing, wage and salary approval, acceptance 
of insurance, incentive payinent, and pension plans, purchasing systems ap- 
proval, the funding cycle, contractor financing, and secondary administration. 
Postaward pricing problems in relation to spare parts, redetermination, contract 
changes, overhead and negotiation techniques receive generous treatment. The 
specialized knowledge phase is concluded with an explanation of the principles 
of contract termination, settlement, plant clearance, and claims. 

Emphasis is also placed on those skills which are fundamental requirements 
for an administrative contracting officer. Stress is placed on the establishment 
of a team effort, motivation, effective delegation, managerial communication, 
coordination, conference leadership, problem solving, and personal efficiency. 
There is direct correlation of these skills to the job performance of the adminis- 
trative contracting officer . 

Students are encouraged to engage in discussion with the class. Application 
of the lecture material and development of skill is accomplished with prepared 
cases which are analyzed and discussed using panels, mock negotiations, and role 
playing. Periodic examinations are scheduled for the purpose of assisting the 
student to measure his own progress. There is a daily reading reference which 
should be studied before each class. 

Selection of students to attend this course should be limited to administrative 
contracting officers, military or civilian, contract specialists, cost analysts, and 
other Air Force personnel of grade GS-7 or higher who have been employed by 
the Air Force for at least 1 year, who are engaged in duties of, or closely related 
to, contract administration. Particularly those procurement personnel who have 
the potential to become administrative contracting officers are most appropri- 
ate. The design and selection of course subject matter presupposes that the 
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students are familiar with existing policies and instructions pertaining to con- 
tract administration. 
The duration of this course is 5 weeks. 


ADVANCED CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION COURSE 


The course is intended to add to the administrative contracting officer’s under- 
standing of his role in the logistics process and to develop a strong sense of his 
interdependence among organizational units within the Air Materiel Command. 
The course is problem oriented and is designed to increase the administrative 
contracting officer’s effectiveness in identifying, analyzing, and solving problems 
which he faces in his work. 

Course content and the selection of teaching methods also aim toward further 
development in the ability of the administrative contracting officer to evaluate 
contractor capability and performance. 

The technical phase of the course emphasizes functional areas such as a 
review of postaward pricing concepts, practices and advanced techniques, indus- 
trial cost estimating, the generation of costs, their behavior and acceptability for 
Government payment, and major consideration in equitable termination, adjust- 
ment and settlement contracts, plant clearance and claims. 

The application of decision making to those specific functions of the adminis- 
trative contracting officer which draw upon personal resources; trends in con- 
tractor management; and the development, installation, and use of control 
devices to effectively manage Air Force contracts represent a few of the sub- 
jects which will afford participants a unique opportunity to improve their 
managerial skills. 

Group discussions will be used extensively in order to relate subject matter 
to job performance to bring about a mutually beneficial interchange of ideas 
and experience directed toward the solution of common problems. Each partici- 
pant will be given a research assignment which will require outside class reading 
from textbooks as well as class reading from current Air Force and management 
periodicals. These will be prepared and used as the basis of informal reports 
to the class during the last week of the course. 

The course is designed for full time administrative contracting officers or 
termination contracting officers who have attended a previous administrative 
contracting officer’s course sponsored by Headquarters Air Materiel Command. 

The duration of this course is 4 weeks. 


ADVANCED BASE PROCUREMENT MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 


This seminar is designed to broaden understanding of the base procurement 
and to provide added insight into the relationship of base planning, budgeting, 
and programing to the numerous functions of base procurement. 

The technical phase of the seminar will emphasize the various steps of the 
base procurement process. Included in this phase will be subjects such as 
small purchase techniques and procedures; programing for base materiel and 
nonpersonal service requirements; contract administration and termination, 
especially in regard to architect-engineer, construction, maintenance, repair, 
und other base needs for service and facilities ; and various other subjects which 
will give participants an opportunity to learn more about base procurement 
operations and problems. 

The management phase of the seminar is intended to add to the administrative 
skills of base personnel. Sessions will be provided in how to communicate 
effectively, how to improve supervisory ability, fundamentals of problem solv- 
ing, local community public relations, and other subjects which will give base 
personnel an opportunity to improve the kind of skills required for effective 
base operations, 

Lectures will be followed by group discussion which will utilize case problems, 
participant panel presentations, and group projects in order to relate seminar 
content to base procurement functions and problems 

The purpose of this course is to supplement training received through the 
OB6621 course, Amarillo, Tex., and Command OJT programs. Attendance 
should be restricted to individuals presently occupying or being considered 
for supervisory positions within base procurement; 80 percent of student load 
are from major air commands other than AMC. 

The duration of the seminar is 4 weeks. 





INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION SEMINAR 
(Procurement 160) 


The Industrial Property Administration Seminar is designed to provide an 
executive training program through which Air Force officers and civilians 
with a logistics background will become proficient in property management, 
The course is designed to increase the individual’s ability to: (a) analyze and 
refine present property control techniques and systems, and (0) originate and 
implement new methods which will result in the increased economy of opera- 
tions and improved property control. 

The seminar will emphasize the following areas: 

The job of the property administrator is developed in terms of background 
and relationships. 

In tools, techniques, and control, the managerial aspects of property adminis 
tration are explored and the methods and controls are surveyed in terms of 
the property administration function. The techniques and tools employed are 
related to such subjects as planning, organization, procedures, quality control, 
production control, physical inventories, cost accounting, system analysis, com- 
munications, report writing, and decisionmaking. 

Under adjustments is explained the process of protecting the interest of the 
Government from loss at the hands of the contractor. 

Finally, in conducting the surveillance program, the concept of the systems 
survey is developed in terms of property management in which certain mana- 
gerinl tools and techniques connected with surveys are discussed. 

Methods of instruction in this seminar are based on panels, workshops, case 
studies and class discussions. 

The Industrial Property Administration Seminar is a 4-week course con- 
ducted full time at Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Military or civilian personnel (GS—9 or higher) actively engaged in or closely 
associated with administration and control of Government property in the 
possession of contractors. (Exceptions will be considered on an individual 
basis. ) 

Production analysis 


The objective of this course is to investigate the middle management func- 
tion as it relates to modern industrial production processes and to determine 
the relationship of these processes to special Air Force operations. This will 
be accomplished through (1) an examination of the responsibilities and meth- 
ods of industrial middle management, (2) the application of related principles 
to the areas of production, forecasting, and control, and (8) the visualization 
of the production program in an actual operational environment. 

The course includes personnel requirements in production analysis, the scope 
and method of production analysis, on-location job training programs, and ap 
plications of practice and experience. 

Prerequisites.—Civilians GS-9 through GS-12 or officers first lieutenant 
through major who are journeymen production specialists in production func 
tions and who are dealing directly with industry. 

Duration.—s8 weeks (8 weeks at the School of Logistics, WPAFB; 4 weeks at 
an industrial facility ; 1 week at the School of Logistics). 


Production management seminar 


The objective of this seminar is to promote further understanding and use of the 
most recently advanced production management methods and techniques and 
to investigate their growing impact upon the complex requirements of Air Force 
logistical support. This is accomplished by considering the interrelationships 
between Air Force and industrial management at their current stage of de 
velopment. 

The course includes executive effectiveness in industrial production, the evo- 
lution and methods of production management, the industrial production process, 
and production project analysis. Utilization of recent developments and practices 
in the assessment of potential and effectiveness can be increased, and foreseeing 
changes in production requirements are discussed. 

Prerequisites.—Civilians GS-11 and above or officers captains or above who 
are engaged in the management of production functions, supervising the work 
of production specialists dealing directly with industry. 

Duration.—6 weeks. 
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Materials and manufacturing processes 


The overall objective of this course is to provide participants with a better 
understanding of the manufacturing process as it is applied in a large manufac- 
turing organization. In order to do this, the course is conducted totally within 
a large aircraft industrial organization. 

The course is designed to assist the production specialist in understanding the 
qualities, characteristics, and machine abilities of various raw materials. Also 
emphasized are various methods and machines used in changing the shape of 
materials and equipment used in moving these materials through the production 
process. Close examination is made of general shop techniques such as those 
involved in scheduling machinery and equipment, production planning and 
control, and machine loading. 

Prerequisites.—Civilians GS-7 through GS-11 and officers 2d lieutenant 
through captain who are assigned to production specialist positions in produc- 
tion, maintenance, or quality control functions. Security clearance, secret. 

Duration.—6 weeks at North American Aviation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Navy Review or Make or Buy PLAns 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Ford on p. 668 :) 


Navy REVIEW OF MAKE oR Buy PLANS 


During the testimony of Mr. Taylor, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Materiel), at recent House Appropriation Subcommittee hearings, there was 
a discussion concerning recent revisions to ASPR on “make or buy” programs. 
It has previously been brought out by a DOD witness that when appropriate in 
connection with certain contracts, before a prime contractor could alter a make 
or buy program by substituting his own facilities for those of a previously 
planned subcontractor, the prime contractor must request in writing the approval 
of the contracting officer. Reference was made to the new provisions contained 
in ASPR 3-902 published October 1, 1959, and revised in part January 4, 1960. 

Congressman Ford in this connection asked the following question: “Could 
you show for the record, for each service, how many requests have been made 
and how many rejections or approvals have resulted?” 

The Navy has for some time given special attention to the planned subcontract 
structure under major proposed procurements, including a review of the pro- 
posed contractor’s “make or buy” plan. In the negotiation of major contracts, 
these aspects are given thorough consideration and any subsequent changes 
made by the prime contractor are reviewed to assure that (i) costs to the Gov- 
ernment are not increased or (ii) economies are achieved and (iii) no sacrifice 
is made regarding quality and compatibility of the items involved and (iv) the 
interests of industrial mobilization planning are protected. 

The Navy has not accrued to date any statistics regarding the number of 
requests made by contractors for changes which involve the manufacture by 
the prime contractor of items originally planned to be obtained through 
subcontracting. 


Arr Force Breakour PROCEDURE AND PROCUREMENT OF MIssILE SPARE 


Parts 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Mahon and Mr. 
Flood on p. 673 :) 


AtrR ForcE BREAKOUT PROCEDURE AND PROCUREMENT OF MISSILE SPARE PARTS 
STATEMENT 

Has the Air Force applied a breakout policy for the procurement of missiles? 
COMMENTS 

In the procurement of missiles, the Air Force has been procuring major systems 


and subsystems from different prime contractors on the basis of design competi- 
tion. However, for the Government to procure and furnish subcomponents to 
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the principal missile system contractors would seriously encroach upon the 
responsibilities with which those contractors are charged for the performance 
of the systems. This does not mean that competition is lacking. On the con- 
trary, as stated above, design competition is obtained at the outset of the missile 
procurement, and competition through our make-or-buy policy is subsequently 
assured. 

While the Air Force makes every attempt to directly and competitively procure 
common or standard spares for weapons, the status of our missile programs is 














































not such that this practice can be followed. Again, however, as on the initial a 
buy, competition on the prime contractors’ spares procurements is a prime syste 
requisite in our make-or-buy review. stanc 

From the inception of provisioning on the THOR missile, a basic policy was subje 
followed in the selection of spares. This was the establishment of the most be di 
accurate failure rates possible using all R. & D. test experience, design criteria, the r 
and aircraft experience where applicable. Spares computations based on these Gove 
factors resulted in minimum quantity buys. Coupled with this, wherever pro- 12 
duction leadtime permitted, incremental releases were effected with adjustments on W 
in subsequent increments being made as dictated by new usage experience. This facil 
approach was particularly effective in the high-value area (52 percent of spares (a 
dollars) where incremental procurement releases were made every 3 months. unles 
In a few high-cost items, the delayed procurement concept was followed. Later ment 
experience proved that this obviated procurement of items made obsolete by (b 
design changes and reduced spares procurement. In this regard tangible dollar Gove 
Savings have already been effected. (e 

whet 
ApprovaL, CONSTRUCTION, AND INSPECTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES oe 
uct 

(The following information relates to the discussion beginning on (d 
page 698.) equil 

The authority of the Assistaut Secretary of Defense (P. & I.) with respect to supp 
the establishment of industrial facilities, funded from procurement appropria- (f 
tions, is contained in DoD Directive No. 4275.2, ampiified by DoD Instruction (g 
4275.4. agree 

While a uniform policy has been established in the military public works pro- (h 
gram whereby the Army Corps of Engineers and the Navy Bureau of Yards mant 
and Docks act as the primary construction agencies for all services (DoD Direc- (i) 
tive 4270.5), this policy has not been applied to the construction of industrial (7 
facilities in recognition of the special relationships existing in the procurement (k 
program. As distinguished from military public works procedures, the indus- (1) 
trial contractor acts as technical manager for the military department con- listec 
cerned and in this capacity contracts for the design and construction of facilities and e 
as a Government agent. Consruction contracting is accomplished through (m 
normal competitive procedures to the maximum extent possible and the activities (n 
of the technical manager, including design, standards, costs, and inspection of atio 
work in place, are at all times under the surveillance of the using service. Thus repre 
a separate construction agency such as the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau 1.3 
of Yards and Docks on an Air Force project would introduce an additional layer in in 
of supervision not normally justified. other 

There may be a need for greater uniformity among the military departments 
as to the extent and nature of the using service’s review of plans and super- 
vision of construction of industrial facilities. This will be studied. 

In the case of the MINUTEMAN facilities program under discussion, approval 2.1 
to proceed was granted to the Air Force by the Secretary of Defense subject to revis 
a detailed review and approval of the program by the Assistant Secretary of folloy 
Defense (Properties and Installations) in order to assure, (a) conformance tion 
to established construction standards and criteria, (b) utilization of existing in- be re 
dustrial facilities as appropriate, and (c) appropriate location with respect to in tl 
planned deployment. This review is being accomplished concurrently with the speci 
progress of design, in close coordination with the Air Force. Site selections electi 
were approved by P. & I. to the Air Force in December 1959. , 2.2 

draw 
Quauiry Conrrot System REeQuIREMENTS ae 






(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
p. 698.) 





MILITARY SPECIFICATION 
QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 


This specification has been approved by the Department of De- 
fense and is mandatory for use by the Department of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

1. SCOPE 


1.1 Scope. This specification requires the establishment of a quality control 
system by the contractor to assure that supplies or services meet the quality 
standards established by the contract. This system, including procedures, is 
subject to surveillance by the Government representative. The procedures shall 
be designed by the contractor. The contractor’s procedures used to implement 
the requirements of this specification shall be subject to the disapproval of the 
Government representative. 

1.2 Applicability. This specification shall apply to all supplies or services 
on which Government inspection is required at either a prime or subcontractor’s 
facility, except the following: 

(a) Supplies manufactured to commercial (non-Government) specifications 
unless extensively modified in accordance with Government contract require- 
ments. 

(b) Supplies ordered to supplier’s catalog or part numbers if no additional 
Government contract requirements are applicable. 

(ec) Government standard supplies which are identical to (a) or (b) above, 
whether ordered by their commercial designation or their Government standard 
nomenclature, such as JAN standard hardware, vacuum tubes and semi-con- 
ductors. 

(d) General housekeeping or service supplies such as office furniture and 
equipment, janitor equipment, and small hand tools. 

(e) Research and development studies which do not require delivery of 
supplies to the Government. 

(f) Facilities. 

(zg) Supplies or services from foreign sources where reciprocal inspection 
agreements exist. 

(h) Raw materials, defined as materials not yet subjected to processes of 
manufacture into an end item or component. 

(i) Personal services. 

(j) Technical data. 

(k) Engineering data. 

(1) Supplies or services for which the inspection and testing requirements 
listed in contracts and specifications are extensive enough to assure adequate 
and economical control of quality. 

(m) Fuels and lubricants. 

(n) Other supplies or services procured from subcontractors when the appli- 
cation of this specification is impracticable as determined by the Government 
representative and the contractor. 

1.3 Significance. This specification and any procedure or document executed 
in implementation thereof, shall be in addition to and not in derogation of 
other contract requirements. 


2. SUPERSESSION AND ORDERING 


2.1 Amendments and revisions. Whenever this specification is amended or 
revised subsequent to its contractually effective date, the contractor may 
follow or authorize his subcontractor to follow the amended or revised specifica- 
tion provided no increase in price or fee is involved. The contractor shall not 
be required to follow the amended or revised specification except as a change 
in the contract. If the contractor elects to follow the amended or revised 
specification, he shall notify the Government representative in writing of this 
election. 

2.2. Ordering applicable documents. Copies of specifications, standards and 
drawings required by contractors in connection with specific procurements 
may be obtained from the procuring agency, or as directed by the contracting 
officer. 
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8. REQUIREMENTS 


3.1 Outline. The contractor shall maintain an effective and economical qual- 
ity control system planned and developed in conjunction with other planning 
functions. The system, including procedures, shall be adjusted to suit the type 
and phase (research, development, production) of procurement. The system 
shall be based upon consideration of the complexity of product design, quantity 
under procurement, interchangeability and reliability requirements, and manv- 
facturing techniques. The system shall assure that adequate control of quality 
is maintained throughout all areas of contract performance, including, as ap- 
plicable, the receipt, identification, stocking and issue of material, and the en- 
tire process of manufacture, packaging, shipping, storage and maintenance. All 
supplies or services under the contract, whether manufactured or performed 
within the contractor’s plant or at any other source, shall be subject to control 
at such points as necessary to assure conformance to contractual requirements, 
The system shall provide for the prevention and ready detection of discrepancies 
and for timely and positive corrective action. The contractor shall make objec- 
tive evidence of quality conformance readily available to the Government rep- 
resentative. 

3.2 Description of procedures. The contractor shall provide and maintain a 
description of procedures for control of quality. To the extent necessary, writ- 
ten inspection and test procedures shall be prepared to supplement the applicable 
drawings and specifications, and shall make clear the manner in which such in- 
spection and test procedures are to be used. This description may be a compila- 
tion of existing shop travelers, routing cards, inspection method sheets, test 
procedures, route sheets, or other documents normally used by the contractor 
to define inspection operations. The description of the quality control system 
and all applicable inspection and test procedures shall be available to the Govy- 
ernment representative. 

3.3 Drawing and change control. A procedure shall be maintained by the 
eontractor to assure that the latest applicable drawing, technical requirement 
and contract change information will be available at the time and place of con- 
tractor inspection. Concurrently with the effectivity of revised drawings or 
changes, the contractor’s drawing and change control shall assure that obsolete 
information is removed from all points of issue and use. All changes shall be 
processed in a manner which will assure accomplishment on the affected supplies 
at the specified effective points. The contractor shall maintain a record of the 
point of effectivity of changes. This record shall be available for ready reference 
by the Government representative. 

3.4 Measuring and testing equipment. Unless otherwise specified in the con- 
tract, the contractor shall provide and maintain gages and other measuring and 
testing devices necessary to assure that supplies conform to contract require- 
ments. These devices shall be calibrated against measurement standards or 
designated measuring equipment at established periods to assure continued ac- 
curacy. The contractor shall prepare and maintain a written schedule for the 
maintenance and calibration of such equipment based on type, purpose and degree 
of usage. 

3.4.1 Production tooling used as media of inspection. When production jigs, 
fixtures, tool masters and other such devices are used as media of inspection, 
they shall be initially inspected or, by other suitable means, proved for accuracy 
prior to release for production use. These devices shall be reinspected or proved 
at established intervals. 

3.4.2 Use of contractor's inspection equipment. The contractor’s gages, meas- 
uring and testing devices shall be made available for reasonable use by the 
xovernment when required to determine conformance with contract require- 
ments. If conditions warrant, contractor’s personnel shall be made available 
for operation of such devices and for verification of their accuracy and condition. 


8.5 Control of subcontracted supplies 


3.5.1 Responsibility. The contractor is responsible for assuring that all sup- 
plies and services to apply on Government contracts conform to the contract 
requirements, whether manufactured or processed by the contractor or procured 
from subcontractors. The selection of sources and the nature and extent of 
control, including both contractor incoming inspection and surveillance, if any. 
at the subcontractor’s plant, shall be based on and adjusted according to the 
nature of the supplies, the quality evidence furnished by the subcontractor, and 
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his demonstrated capability to perform in the specialized field involved. To 
assure an adequate and economical system for the control of purchased material, 
the contractor shall utilize, to the fullest extent practicable, objective evidence 
of quality furnished by his subcontractor. 

3.5.2 Subcontract data. The contractor shall assure that applicable require- 
ments are properly included or referenced in all subcontracts for supplies ulti- 
mately to apply on a Government contract. These subcontracts shall contain 
at least the following information: 

(a) The applicable Government contract number, name and address of the 
subcontractor, and the consignee. 

(b) A clear description of the supplies ordered, including as applicable: 

(1) Specifications, drawings, process requirements, preservation and packag- 
ing requirements, classifications of defects, inspection instructions, and other 
necessary data. 

(2) Requirements for qualification or other Government or contractor ap- 
provals. 

(c) Data necessary when provision is made for direct shipment from the 
subcontractor to Government activities. 

38.5.3 Government inspection of subcontracts. The Government reserves the 
right to inspect, at source, supplies or services not manufactured or performed 
within the econtractor’s facility. Government subcontract inspection shall not 
constitute acceptance, nor shall it relieve the contractor of his responsibility 
to furnish an acceptable end item. The purpose of this inspection is to assist 
the Government representative at the contractor’s facility to determine the con- 
formance of supplies or services with contract requirements. Such inspection 
can only be requested by or under authorization of the Government representa- 
tive 
5.3.1 When Government subeontract inspection is required, the contractor 
shall add to his subcontract the following statement : 

“Government inspection is required prior to shipment from your plant. When 
material is ready for inspection or, if practical, ten (10) days in advance there- 
of, notify the Government representative who normally services your plant.” 

3.5.3.2 When, under authorization of the Government representative, copies 
of the subcontract are to be furnished directly by the subcontractor to the Gov- 
erment representative at his facility rather than through Government channels, 
the contractor shall add to his subeontract a statement substantially as follows: 

“On receipt of this order, promptly furnish a copy to the Government repre- 
sentative who normally services your plant, or, if none, to the nearest Army, 
Navy, or Air Foree inspection office in your locality. In the event the repre- 
sentative or office cannot be located, our purchasing agent should be notified 
immediately.” 

3.5.4. Review and processing of subcontracts. All subcontracts and refer- 
enced data for supplies applying to a Government contract shall be available 
for review by the Government representative to determine compliance with the 
requirements for the control of such purchases. Copies of subcontracts required 
for Government purposes shall be furnished in accordance with the instructions 
of the Government representative. 

3.5.5 Receiving inspection. Subcontracted supplies shall be subjected to in- 
spection after receipt, as necessary, to assure conformance to contract require- 
ments. In adjusting such inspection consideration shall be given to the controls 
exercised by the subcontractor at source and evidence of sustained quality con- 
formance. The contractor shall provide procedures for withholding from use all 
incoming supplies pending completion of required tests or receipt of necessary 
test reports, except that supplies may be released when under positive con- 
trol. The contractor shall initiate corrective action with his subcontractors 
upon receipt of nonconforming supplies, whether or not Government source 
inspected, as indicated by the nature and frequency of the nonconformance. 
The contractor shall report to the Government representative any nonconform- 
ance found on Government source inspected supplies, and shall require the sub- 
contractor to coordinate with his Government representative on corrective 
action. 

3.6 Inspection during manufacture. The contractor shall establish and 
maintain inspection at appropriately located points in the manufacturing process 
to assure continuous control of quality of parts, components, and assemblies. 

5.2 Special processes. When Government approval or certification of proc- 
esses, equipment, or personnel is required under the contract, the contractor shall 
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assure that he and his subcontractors are fully qualified prior to requesting 
Government approval. 

3.8 Inspection of completed supplies. The contractor shall inspect completed 
supplies as necessary to assure that contract requirements have been met. 

3.9 Sampling inspection. Any sampling procedures, in addition to those re 
quired by contract, used by the contractor to determine the acceptability of sup- 
plies, shall afford reliable assurance of the maintenance of acceptable quality 
levels. 

8.01 Indication of inspection status. The contractor shall maintain a system 
for identifying the inspection status of supplies. Identification may be accom- 
plished by means of stamps, tags, routing cards, move tickets, tote box cards or 
other normal control devices. Such controls shall be of a design distinctly 
different from Government inspection identification. 

3.11 Nonconforming supplies. Procedures shall be provided for control of 
nonconforming supplies, including procedures for the identification, presenta- 
tion, and disposition of reworked, repaired or waived supplies. The acceptance 
of nonconforming supplies is a prerogative of and shall be as prescribed by the 
Government. All nonconforming supplies shall, when practicable, be diverted 
from normal material movement channels. The nonconforming supplies shall 
be positively identified to prevent use until disposition is made. Holding areas 
mutually agreeable to the contractor and Government representative shall be 
provided. 

3.12 Government property. 

3.12.1 Government-furnished material. When material is furnished by the 
Government, the contractor’s procedures shall include at least the following: 

(a) Examination upon receipt, consistent with practicability to detect damage 
in transit. 

(b) Inspection for completeness and proper type. 

(c) Periodic inspection and precautions to insure adequate storage conditions 
and to guard against damage from handling and deterioration during storage. 

(d) Functional testing, either prior to or after installation, or both, as re 
quired by contract to determine satisfactory operation. 

3.12.1.1 Damaged Government-furnished material. The contractor shall re 
port to the Government representative any Government-furnished material found 
damaged, malfunctioning, or otherwise unsuitable for use. In the event of 
damage or malfunction during or after installation, the contractor shall deter- 
mine and record probable cause and necessity for withholding material from 
use, 

3.12.2 Bailed property. The contractor shall, as required by the terms of the 
bailment agreement, establish procedures for the adequate storage, maintenance 
and inspection of Government property bailed to him. Records of all inspections 
and maintenance performed on bailed property shall be maintained. These pro 
cedures and records shall be subject to review by the Government representative. 

3.13 Evidence of approvals. When engineering inspections, tests or Govern- 
ment approvals are contractually required on supplies, such as engineering 
models, qualification test articles, preproduction test articles and “first articles,” 
these supplies shall be subject to the requirement of this specification. The 
contractor shall maintain current records of such approvals. 

3.14 Storage. The contractor shall provide adequate procedures for control 
of supplies stored for the Government or to be applied to Government contracts 
to insure preservation and treatment in accordance with applicable requirements. 
Procedures shall define inspections to be conducted at scheduled intervals. 

8.15 Transportation. The contractor shall provide procedures for protect- 
ing the quality of supplies during transit in accordance with contract require 
ments. 

3.16 Quality control records. The contractor shall maintain adequate rec- 
ords throughout all stages of contract performance of inspections and tests, in- 
cluding checks made to assure accuracy of inspection and testing equipment and 
other control media. All quality control records shall be available for review 
by the Government representative, and copies of individual records shall be 
furnished him upon request. 

3.17 Corrective action. The contractor shall take prompt action to correct 
conditions which might result in defective supplies or services. Use shall be 
made of feedback data generated and furnished by using activities as well as 
that generated in the contractor’s facility. 
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4. NOTES 


}.1 Intended use. This specification is to be used as a part of contractual 
documents, by reference in the contract, as a basis for the establishment of 
workable procedures within the contractor's facility and between the contractor 
and his subcontractors for the control of quality of supplies or services. When 
made a part of subcontracts, all provisions of this specification which apply 
to contractors, shall apply equally to the subcontractors. 

4.2 Contract reference. All contracts to which this specification applies shall 
contain a clause substantially as follows: 

“Control of Quality: 

“(a) Title, number and date of this specification. 

“(b) The contractor shall provide and maintain a system that complies with 
the requirements of the above-referenced specification. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this clause, the contractor is in no way relieved of the final respon- 
sibility to furnish the supplies or services as specified herein.” 


Notice. When Government drawings, specifications, or other data are used for 
any purpose other than in connection with a definitely related Government 
procurement operation, the United States Government thereby incurs no respon- 
sibility nor any obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Government may 
have formulated, furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, specifica- 
tions, or other data, is not to be regarded by implication or otherwise as in 
manner licensing the holder or any other person or corporation, or conveying 
any rights or permission to manufacture, use or sell any patented invention that 
may in any way be related thereto. 


Custodians: 
Army—Ordnance Corps. 
Navy—Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Air Force. 

Preparing activity : 
Air Force—Hq AMC. 


No. 4155.10 
Date: February 10, 1959 
ASD(S&L) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: DoD Policies and Procedures for Assuring the Quality of Production 
of Complex Supplies and Equipment. 
References : 
(a) DoD Directive 4155.3, “DoD Procurement Inspection Policies.” 
(b) DoD Instruction 4155.6, “DoD Quality Assurance Concepts and Policy.” 
(c) DoD Instruction 4155.8, “DoD Procurement Inspection Policies and 
Procedures for Items Covered by Military and Federal Specifications.” 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of the policies and procedures set forth in this Instruction is to 
establish uniform and economical practices for determining the acceptability of 
colplex supplies and equipment. 


II, APPLICABILITY 


A. This Instruction is applicable to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the performance of procurement inspection of all supplies and 
equipment, except (1) standard commercial items, and (2) items for which the 
policies and procedures included in Reference (c) provide adequate and eco- 
nomical assurance of product acceptability. Ordinarily, the following types of 
items are included within the scope of this Instruction: 

1. Equipment of complex design, such as aircraft, ships, tanks, and guided 
missiles; 

2. Major components of equipment, such as fire control or navigating systems, 
engines, turbines, and rocket motors; 

3. Parts of these components, such as assemblies, accessories or pieces, when 
application of this policy is technically or economically desirable. 

B. Departmental Secretaries are authorized to exempt specific contracts from 
the provisions of this Instruction when this policy is incompatible with the 
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technical objective of the contract, required project management flexibility; or 
military urgency. Appropriate arrangements shall be made to assure that ex- 
ceptions to the provisions of this Instruction are subject to effective administra- 
tive control at the Secretarial level. 












III. BACKGROUND 


Because of configuration, innumerable design characteristics, and life and re 
liability requirements, complex supplies and equipment are not amenable to 
adequate evaluation by inspection and testing only. Complex supplies and 
equipment must be produced under regulated conditions if adequate assurance 
of quality is to be realized. Systematic control of manufacturing processes by 
the producer is an essential prerequisite for assuring the quality of such items, 
Likewise, it is essential that the Government verify systematically that such 
control is, in fact, established and exercised by contractors. 





IV. POLICY 









A. Contracting officers shall require by contract that suppliers establish and 
maintain quality control over manufacturing processes of complex equipment. 

Bb. Contracting officers shall indicate by contract clause, exhibit, or specifica- 
tion reference, the essential prerequisites necessary for the control of the quality 
of manufacturing and shall include in such contract clause, exhibit or specifica- 
tion, as a minimum, the requirements listed in Section V and Section VI. 

©. Military inspection agencies shall verify the adequacy of contractors’ qual- 
ity control and shall incorporate into inspection management the procedures 
outlined in Section VIII. 



















Vv. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR CONTRACTORS’ REGULATION OF QUALITY 





Contracting officers shall require that contractors establish and maintain 
quality control measures appropriate for the product involved. These quality 
control measures shall be applicable to— 
A. Manufacturing processes for the purpose of assuring that the product 
is continuously produced in accordance with technical requirements (e.g, 
pertinent design, proprietary and operational instructions). 
B. Drawings and changes so that manufacturing methods and operations 
reflect current technical requirements. 

C. Testing and inspection so that practices and equipment provide the 
means for optimum evaluation of characteristics subjected to inspection or 
test. 

D. Fabrication and delivery of products so that nonconforming products 
are not inadvertently tendered to the Government. 















VI. DOCUMENTATION 





Contracting officers shall require that contractors establish and maintain 
quality control measures for documentation. The contractors’ measures shall 
effectively control the preparation, authorization, use, and disopsition of in- 
structions and records pertinent to quality. 


VII. SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Contracting officers’ requirements for contractors’ regulation of quality need 
not be limited only to the provisions of Sections V and VI. 







VIII. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR MILITARY AGENCIES’ INSPECTION PRACTICES 


Each military agency’s program for evaluation of a contractor’s control of 
quality shall enconmipass— 

A. Systematic planning of the military agency’s inspection operations, in- 
cluding— 

1. Identification of the specific products, processes, and procedures listed 
in Sections V and VI to be subjected to Government examination, as well 
as indentification of the specific characteristics of such products, processes, 

or procedures to be observed ; 

2. Provisions for appropriate distribution of the agency’s efforts between 
inspection of products and inspection of the contractor’s methods regulating 
quality. 
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B. Maintenance of suitable inspection records by the military agency that 
reflect— 

1. The nature of all surveillance and inspection actions, together with 
the number of observations made and the number and type of deficiencies 
found ; 

2. Decisions regarding the acceptability of the products, the processes and 
the procedures, together with action taken to correct deficiencies found ; 

3. Distribution of inspection effort by the military agency. 

Management action which— 

1. Is based on analysis of contractor and Government (1) product in- 
spection data and (2) methods inspection data; 

2. Assures that inspection manpower and facilities are used as effectively 
as possible; 

38. Assures that in-service product deficiency and failure information re- 
ceived from the using military agencies is effectively analyzed and that 
necessary corrective action is initiated expeditiously and reviewed for 
effectiveness. 

The inspection practices for military agencies need not be limited to practices 
required by this Section. 


-~ 


IX. IMPLEMENTATION 


Within sixty (60) days after the date of this Instruction, each of the military 
departments shall submit to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) two (2) copies of implementing instructions or revisions to existing 
instructions. 

C. P. MILneg, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


Arr Force Actrion on INpustry RECOMMENDATIONS To 
Improve RELIABILITY 


(The following information requested by Mr. Sheppard was dis- 
cussed on p. 701:) 


AIR ForcE ACTION ON INDUSTRY RECOM MENDATAONS TO IMPROVE RELIABILITY 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the Air Force doing to evaluate the recommendations 
made by the national symposium on reliability? 

Answer. A number of meetings and symposia have been conducted over the 
past several years by joint industry-military groups to improve all aspects of 
weapons reliability. Participating in these meetings have been such industry 
groups as the Institute of Radio Engineers, Electronics Industry Association, 
Aerospace Industries Association, and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Much valuable data has been obtained through these meetings and 
the speakers have made many pertinent and timely suggestions. These sug- 
gestions and data have been and will continue to be given serious consideration 
by those Air Force officials responsible for our reliability program. The close 
contact and exchange of information by industry and the Air Force should assist 
in further strengthening the reliability of our weapons. 


Baxuistic Misstrp ReEviABiwiry 
(The fololwing information was discussed on pp. 699 et seq.) 


BALLISTIC MISSILE RELIABILITY 


Discussing guidance-system reliability work particularly, it can be stated that 
the dollar amounts invested for the three programs are estimated to be ap- 
proximately equal. Both ATLAS and TITAN are converting from initial radio- 
inertial guidance to the all-inertial system. We are able to discuss the all-in- 
ertial systems on a comparable basis as follows: 

The ATLAS and TITAN missile both have extensive reliability programs to 
achieve the best possible reliability of operation in the guidance systems. For 
example, both programs include: 

(1) Parts improvement and selection plans. 
(2) Reliability reviews of system design. 
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(3) Reliability analysis of all circuits. 
(4) Strict vendor surveillance of all purchased parts. 
(5) Extensive development testing and quality control. 

In the TITAN guidance system developed at A.C. Sparkplug, a division of 
General Motors, reliability work is spelled out as a specific task in the contract, 
We have several basic advantages in the TITAN system which account for a 
lower dollar expenditure for reliability than in ATLAS or MINUTEMAN, 
First, the time schedule permits us to use a large amount of the reliability data 
being developed in the MINUTEMAN program—there is extensive exchange of 
data between these two programs. Second, IBM is building TITAN computer 
for A.C. Sparkplug inertial guidance and they are making use of a very large 
amount of reliability data available from previous work under the guidance- 
equipment reliability assurance program conducted by the Air Force in the ap- 
plied research area. This program has been underway since 1954, IBM partici- 
pating in it on an earlier guidance system development, the AN/ASQ-38 system 
in the B-52. Many reliability design techniques, testing and prediction pro- 
cedures, and improved electronic parts developed under this applied research 
program are directly applicable to the TITAN computer. 

The MINUTEMAN reliability problem is severe. The operational concept of 
MINUTEMAN calls for the missile to be maintained on constant readiness for 
firing. This readiness can be obtained only by keeping the guidance system on 
constant alert unattended, imposing a reliability requirement on the guidance 
equipment which is several orders of magniture beyond that of any system avail- 
able today. The Air Force recognizes that to achieve this order of equipment 
reliability is a very large problem. We cannot achieve this with our ATLAS 
and TITAN experience alone. We must press on with best talent and sub- 
stantial financial support. 





Army AND Arr Force SrareMENts ON ORBSOLESENCE AND 
REPLACEMENT OF MacHuIne Toots 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
page 734 :) 


ARMY REVIEW AND REPLACEMENT OF MACHINE TOOLS 


As of December 31, 1959, the Army had an inventory of 82,3850 machine tools. 
Of this number, 45,493 or 55 percent, were inactive, while 36,857, or 45 percent, 
were active. 

The inactive category includes machine tools being held for both current and 
mobilization production. 

Those machines retained for mobilization production of specific items are in 
package form, i.e., in increments which, either with or without contractor- 
furnished tools (the availability of which is assured by planned producers 
where needed) will produce, at required rates, the items for which the equip- 
ment is being held. 

Other idle machine tools consist of general-purpose equipment which can be 
assigned to contractors awarded peacetime contracts or used to meet mobiliza- 
tion needs not foreseeable at this time. 

All mobilization equipment packages are reviewed at least annually to ascer- 
tain that the items they are to produce are required on the basis of current 
mobilization plans and that the packages are capable of production necessary 
to meet phased requirements. -*ackages failing to meet both of these needs are 
discontinued and the tools are either reassigned or disposed of. 

Instructions issued by the Secretary of Defense prohibit the replacement of 
idle machine tools by purchase of new items. The Army concurs in this policy. 
However, substantial improvements in both idle packages and the general re- 
serve have been made by replacement of older and less efficient items with more 
modern and capable machines from discontinued packages. 

Most of the new machine tools purchased by the Army are for use in the 
production of new weapons systems, or improved versions of old systems, in- 
cluding the latest available versions of electronic and other related items. The 
need for procurement of new tools for this purpose has been reduced signifi- 
‘antly by the use of machines from the general reserve and discontinued pack- 
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ages. In every case the contractor has agreed that the reserve tools will meet 
his requirements. 

Since January 1, 1958, the Army has reassigned, for current production or 
to improve mobilization packages, a total of 19,757 machine tools, with an 
acquisition cost of $210 million, from discontinued packages or the general 
reserve. 

Prior to fiscal year 1960 Army budgets did not include a line item for funds 
to be used for replacement of active machine tools. However, replacements 
were authorized on the basis of individual requests, each of which was sup- 
ported by an analysis showing that the cost of replacement would result in a 
savings to the Government. The Army’s fiscal year 1960 budget specifically 
included funds for replacement of machine tools. Replacements will be made 
only in those cases which are justified by the type of analysis and for the pur- 
poses referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

It should be noted that capability and efficiency, rather than age, are the 
determining factors for replacement of machine tools. The age of equipment 
alone is in no way indicative of its ability to perform the operations required 
of it. Thus, although the average age of machine tools owned by the Army 
may increase, principally because of the policy which precludes purchases for 
replacement of idle equipment, the capability is expected to improve through 
reassignment of the better items from discontinued packages and such new and 
replacement purchases as may be authorized under the criteria set forth above. 


AIR Force REVIEW AND REPLACEMENT OF MACHINE TOOLS 


All equipment in the Air Force industrial reserve is reviewed annually to de- 
termine whether its retention in the inventory is warranted. As a result of this 
review 22,174 items of preduction equipment were declared excess to Air Force 
needs in calendar year 1959; 1,579 items of idle equipment were furnished for 
fulfillment of current Air Force needs during this same year. These items were 
valued at $16,992,000. In addition, 271 items valued at $4,736,000 were furnished 
to the Army and Navy, and 18 items valued at $261,000 were furnished to other 
military departments. 

With respect to production equipment modernization and replacement, the Air 
Force in March 1959 obtained the services of a group of independent experts, top 
executives of Ford Motor Co., American Motors, Chrysler Corp., and the Cross 
Manufacturing Co. These men donated their services to the Air Force specifically 
to evaluate the condition of our machine tool inventory and assess the effective- 
ness of our modernization procedures. The committee visited 12 representative 
Air Force contractors, and their results can best be indicated by quoting the first 
conclusion stated in their final report: 

‘Generally speaking, the machine tools in the plants visited by the committee 
are of modern vintage, in good operating condition and they are being replaced 
at a satisfactory rate. The committee visited plants that are in possession of 
$201 million worth of Air Force-owned machine tools and found that the rate of 
replacement of these tools is $19.2 million per year measured over the past 
2%, years. This replacement rate, if continued, will provide a complete turnover 
of facilities once every 10% years.” 

It should be noted that in evaluating “replacement rate,’ the committee con- 
sidered not only purchases under the replacement program but also equipment 
purchases under facilities expansions and the updating of equipment through 
use of modern tools becoming idle in other plants. 


” 
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ReEvENvES From Our eases oF Depor SPAcE 
The following information was requested by Mr. Ford on p. 744.) 


ARMY OUTLEASES OF DEPOT SPACE AS OF DEC, 31, 1959 








| 
Installation Lessee Square-foot Annual 
| space rental 
III INN a a ee cy | Stokely-Van Camp-...-.---- 70, 000 $13, 000. 00 
Sioux Ordnance Depot---. ---------.--| Telephone Co 335 210. 00 
Sierra Ordnance Depot- -- ....------| Assembly of God Church--.. 1, 220 209.00 
| California-Pacific Utilities 170 150.00 
| Co. 
Church of God and Christ--} 1, 468 200. 00 
Brooklyn Army Terminal. ___- ----------| Railway Express Agency....| 12, 000 6, 967. 80 
eee ceding 
Total Siheaehiiaig seis aia cats 85, 193 20, 727. 80 





NAVY OUTLEASES AS OF DEC, 31, 1959 


NSD, Clearfield ..............................| California Packaging Co-... 120, 000 $41, 536, 80 
| Westinghouse Electric Co... 160, 000 62, 219. 00 
Thiokol Chemical Corp-.-.-.. 28, 000 12, 600. 00 
| Sperry Rand Corp-..-..-.....- 120), OOO 45, 210.00 
| i ccmntnasesieiannditinita es —— 
Total : , ici Pie ksesekes : cose 428, 000 | 161, 565. 80 
| | 





AIR FORCE OUTLEASES AS OF DEC. 31, 1959 





| 
Cheli, Maywood, Calif... -.. aA ts oo aed | North American Aviation | 136, 202 (1) 
; Corp. 
Mira Toma, Calif.......<.<.<. ...---.-.-] City of Los Angeles Air 389 (2) 
Pollution Control Dis- | 
trict. | 
Auburn Depot, Wash. (space permitted by | Boeing Aircraft Corp-..-...--| 498, 000 (*) 
Army to Air Force). | 
DE ick Secicaknacunninnis ei ankeeee ae eae inne eee 634, 591 cKhER Es Sn 


1 The use of these Government-owned facilities for contract performance, is allowed for in the procuremen] 
contract, so there is no cash return to the Government. 
3 No rental charged. 


SincLE Manacer Avuruortry To STANDARDIZE 


(The following informacion was requested by Mr. Mahon on p. 774:) 


Inasmuch as the special mahogany finish shoes of the Marine Corps are 
designed to be compatible with the leather cap bills and belts of the Marine 
Corps uniform, it would not be practical to standardize on black shoes. The 
single managers have adequate authority to standardize except where the dis- 
tinctive appearance of the military service or combat performance considerations 
are concerned. Even in these cases, the single managers have given renewed 
impetus to the standardization program. 


Arr Force Trecnnican MANvuALs 
(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on p. 
781. Responses to the two questions on costs will be submitted to the 


committee when the data are available.) 


Am Force TECHNICAL MANUALS 


Mr. Snepparp. How many manuals of a technical nature do they have? Why 
so many? 

ANSWER. The technical order system (TO) is the means by which technical 
instructions to both operations and materiel people are conveyed. This tech- 
nical order system is divided into series of which there are 40. As an example 
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the “1” series is for aircraft, the “2” series is for propulsion systems, the “31’” 
series is for ground electronics. Each series is broken down into the separate 
phases such as operating instructions, maintenance instructions, structural 
repairs, illustrated parts breakdown, inspection requirements, etc. There are 
approximately 15 different technical manuals required for the operation and 
organization maintenance of an aircraft weapon system. For missile weapon 
systems a similar arrangement has been followed. There has been an increase 
in complexity and specialization with corresponding increase in the number of 
technical manuals required. There has not been as much uniformity in the 
technical manuals programs for missiles as there has been for aircraft, due to 
the wide variations in the missile programs. At present there are 176 manuals 
covering operation and organizational maintenance for the ATLAS missile. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What procedures and methods does the Air Force have for 
evaluating, controlling, validating and monitoring the various manuals in a given 
weapon system and its subsystems? 

ANSWER. The contractor responsible for the production of a given weapon sys- 
tem normally prepares the appropriate manuals for that weapon system in ac- 
cordance with governing specifications. Each technical manual prepared by a 
contractor undergoes a prepublication review with the Air Force plant repre- 
sentative, ARDC, AMC, and the using commands. In addition, these manuals 
have a postpublication review which consists of quality control procedures to 
insure compliance and conformance with appropriate contractual and specifi- 
cation requirements. In addition, prior to final hard copy publication each 
manual is validated on the particular piece of equipment during the various test 
phases of the weapon system. 

Each technical manual series is monitored by the appropriate logistics system 
manager responsible for that particular weapon system. It is the LSM’s re- 
sponsibility to insure that these manuals remain current and that only the 
minimum number of manuals required to perform a specific given number of 
tasks are prepared. 

In the case of flight handbooks, they are reviewed by joint command teams 
and, for inproduction aircraft, the handbooks turned over to the Flight Hand- 
book Laboratory of ARDC for further technical review. In the case of aircraft 
out of production, these handbooks are turned over to the appropriate air ma- 
teriel area for verification prior to publication. 

Each technical manual must be reviewed at least semiannually to insure 
currency. In addition, Air Force Regulation 5-10 limits the revision of docu- 
ments in accordance with certain percentages of changes required. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are such procedures, do they locate, identify, and 
correct deficiencies in the following categories : 

(a) Interfacing between manuals covering related subsystems; 

(b) Voids in technical data within the various manuals; 

(c) Repetitions and overlaps in intersubsystem manuals; 

(d) Production and delivery schedules of the various manuals; 

(e) Specifications for the format and contents of the various manuals; 

(f) Status of existing manual programs? 

ANSWER. The procedures set out in answer to the previous question are estab- 
lished to correct deficiencies in each of the questioned areas, (a) through (e); 
therefore the answer is “Yes.” Regarding the status of the existing manual 
programs, established procedures permit a continuous review of the technical 
order system, resulting in revisions as required. 

Mr. SnHepparp. Is the technical manual program oriented to a vertical user 
objective; i.e.: 

(a) Chiefs of Staff level; 

(b) Plans level; 

(c) Maintenance; 

(d@) Operational installation ; 

(e) Training? 

ANSWER. The technical order program is oriented to a vertical user objective. 
Technical orders are primarily prepared for operation and maintenance use. 
They are adaptable to staff level use as evidenced by the technical order library 
in the DCS/M, Headquarters USAF. Technical orders are likewise adaptable 
and used for training purposes even though they are not prepared as such. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Do existing procedures locate and identify the areas where 
material in various technical manuals can be reproduced without reproducing 
for use in another orientation? 

ANSWER. Technical orders are produced primarily for the operations and 
maintenance personnel of all levels. There is also a master index for all tech- 
nical orders so that other personnel can likewise use them. Further, technical 
orders are published and maintained in a looseleaf manner. These above pro- 
cedures permit extensive lateral use of technical orders thereby eliminating the 
necessity of reproducing the same information. 


SALARIES OF DRIVERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. THomson. In appearing before the full committee, Director Stans indi- 
cated that he expected to take strong action to see that the hiring of independent 
contractors to perform services was not used as a device to circumvent either 
civilian direct-hire ceiling or military manpower ceilings. When at BMD, I 
noticed that the sedan in which I was riding had a sign on the visor indicating 
it to be the property of Space Technology Laboratories. On questioning of the 
driver, I found that with overtime and double time, he was making $9,000 per 
year. The vehicle was a 1959 Ford with 11,920 miles on it, as of November 12, 
1959. 

What would be the cost of a military driver? How can you justify this 
practice? How many sedans are now furnished to the Air Force on a year-round 
basis under such a contractual relationship? 

If you cannot develop that figure promptly, please have your procurement 
people advise us when they come before the committee. 

ANSWER. The basic wage of a civil service wage board driver with 2 years’ 
seniority during 1959 was $4,992 per year. The basic wage for the STL em- 
ployees would be identical. 

With respect to the driver who reportedly earned more than $9,000 per year, 
this is a fact. The actual figure he earned fur 1959 was $9,026. The individual 
in question is the AFBMD VIP driver, who by virtue of his maturity, integrity, 
reliability, and willingness to work long hours, occupies this position. In 
consideration of the number of important visitors who arrive at and depart from 
AFBMD each day, it is imperative that the commander be assured that they 
are accorded the proper courtesies, which very often includes transportation at 
all hours. While the salary of the individual concerned, including overtime, is 
considerably more than the basic wage, it would require two military or Govern- 
ment wage board drivers working an 8-hour day each to perform the same job, 
or in the event a wage board driver performed the same amount of overtime, 
his salary would have been identical to the STL driver. 

An average of 18 vehicles (12 sedans and 6 station wagons) and 10 drivers 
were furnished to the Air Force under this contract during 1959. The matter 
of requiring STL to provide the Air Force with motor vehicle support has been 
continually and carefully studied. It has been determined on the basis of these 
studies that it is more economical and feasible for the contractor to provide such 
support. The current practice avoids the duplication of effort and expense which 
would attend the establishment of a separate motor pool. In consideration of 
all factors, it is appropriate to continue the present operation. ‘This matter will 
be continually reviewed to assure that the method utilized will be in the best 
interest of the Government. 


STRATEGIC DETERRENCE 


(The following information was submitted in response to a request 
by Mr. Mahon on p. 516. Additional classified data was supplied to 
the committee.) 

STRATEGIC DETERRENCE 


Some people in this country have recommended that our loug-range nuclear 
delivery forces be limited to those required to destroy some 100 or so Soviet 
cities. Others maintain that the strength of our strategic military forces must 
be great enough to destroy, not cities, but the Soviet military forces. 

This difference in point of view is caused by the widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the difference between the terms “deterrence” and “war winning capa- 
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pilitv.’ These terms are too often misused in phrases like “deterrent gap” and 
“mutual deterrence.” 

Although the two terms are related, they do not mean the same thing. Deter- 
rence might enter the area of likelihood if we were strong enough to hit back 
at an attacker with at least one hard blow, even though our return blow might 
be a dying one. 

Theoretically if we had one multimegaton weapon and delivery vehicle that 
possessed complete invulnerability, reliability, and certainty of reaching target, 
we would have some degree of deterrence. Any sane enemy would be reluctant 
to trigger the certain and total devastation of his largest city and the death of 
millions of his people. But would the enemy be convinced that this loss would 
be certain? Perhaps not. 

What could he get away with without receiving that single blow counter- 
attack? The answer is that as long as he had the means to destroy several of 
our cities, he could get away with almost anything short of that. If he at- 
tacked our allies, we would not be likely to use up our small deterrent force 
and leave his untouched. Even if we received strategic warning, we might 
hesitate to launch our only force. And even if this country were attacked, 
when it was apparent that the enemy had aimed to destroy only military targets, 
and had left many of our population centers untouched, would we then invite 
the enemy to complete our destruction by keeping our promise to destroy his 
largest city? If we did, we would certainly be following a desperation strategy. 
The mutual suicide would involve several Americans for each one of the enemy. 

It is thus clear that a capability to destroy one city would be a somewhat weak 
deterrent. It certainly would not be a strong enough one to warrant gambling 
on, and no one has suggested that we do so. However, the same disadvantages 
result from any finite city-busting deterrent force. In spite of this, many sug- 
gest that we gamble not only our national security but our ability to help 
allies and our freedom of choice of action by limiting our forces to a size too 
small to defeat the enemy. 

Admittedly, the more cities we could promise to bomb in response to attack, 
the more the aggressor would be deterred from attack. However, we do not 
know, and will never know, how much loss he will chance accepting, if he is 
sure that his military forces can defeat ours. 

What would happen if our finite deterrence were to fail and the enemy were 
to attack us. His first targets would have to be our strategic forces. H2 would 
be wise to eliminate, or reduce as much as he could, our ability to strike back. 
On that first strike he could not afford to waste any effort on our cities or centers 
of government. Indeed, it would be to his disadvantage to do so. (The cities 
would be valuable as hostages and the control centers would be needed for later 
negotiations. ) 

We in turn might launch all remaining strength at him, but would we strike 
his forces? With our own forces limtted to those capable of 100 city-busting 
sorties we could not wipe out his strategic forces. If we were to follow a 
counterforce strategy, with our numerically inferior forces, we would end up the 
first exchange of blows with fewer forces than he. On the other hand, if we 
were to hit cities, we would leave his attack strength alone. He could and 
would return to destroy many times more of our cities. So there would be really 
no way out. 

With forces less than those required to defeat enemy forces, we may deter—we 
may not. But there is no escaping the fact that under these circumstances, and 
assuming no enemy mistakes, if deterrence were to fail we would have lost the 
war irrevoeably and nothing we could do would reverse the decision. 

One thing then is clear. Finite deterrence is purely a bluff strategy and does 
not include the capability for military victory. On the other hand, the clear 
capability to attain military victory would be the most reliable, longest lasting, 
and most widely applicable deterrent that the enemy could face. 

Thus we must plan a counterforce strategy and back it with the weapons 
systems needed in the amounts needed. 





Cost PER SQUADRON OF GROUND Support EQUIPMENT 
(The following statement was furnished in response to Mr. Mahon’s 
question on page 517 of this volume:) 


During the fiscal year 1960 budget hearings the following unit GSE squadron 
costs were submitted: 


[In millions] 
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The major reasons for the apparent cost increases is due to the configuration 
changes from 2 by 3 to 3 by 3 to 1 by 9 horizontal to 1 by 9 silo lift, increased 
over pressure protection, decreased exposure time, dispersion and changes of re- 
entry vehicles. It should be noted that on a cost per missile basis, the cost Davi 
remains relatively constant at $7 to $8 million per missile on launcher. Dods 

As experience is gained from actual costs for R. & D. tests and early squadron Ense 
GSE, better identification and definitization of GSE requirements will result. Evat 
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LIST OF 


Aasen, C. L 

Adair, Capt. Jamie asia 
Anderson, W. W 

Andrews, Col. C. W 

Arnold, Capt. H. A 

Backus, Comdr. P. H 

fjanerman, G. C a 
Beakley, Vice Adm. W. M 
Beardsley, Rear Adm. G, F 
Benedict, Col. M. S 
sennett, Maj. Gen. T. A 
Binney, Maj. Gen. A. F 
Blank, Col. J. L 

Booth, Rear Adm. C, T 
Boundy, Rear Admiral 
Boyer, Lt. Col. R. Y 
Bradley, Lt. Gen. M. E., Jr 
Clexton, Vice Adm. E. W 
Colglazier, Lt. Gen. R. W 
Cove, J 

Davis, Maj. Gen. W. A- 
Dodson, Rear Adm. J. E 
Ensey, Rear Adm. Lot 
Evans, Col. H. L- 

Fee, Capt. J. J 

Feucht, P. E 

Friedman, Maj. Gen. R. J 
Gill, Capt. P. W 

Greer, Brig. Gen. R. E 
Hallock, Col. Judson 
Harvey, Col. T. H 
Hayward, Vice Adm. J. T 
Heinzmann, A. J 
Hinrichs, Lt. Gen. J. H 
Holloway, Maj. Gen. B. K 
Huggard, V. P 

Tackson, Donald 

James, Rear Adm. R. K 
Kahn, B. H 

Kenney, R. M 
Kronmiller, Capt. G. H 
Krueger, Col. Walter 
Langston, Maj. A. T., Jr 
Leonhard, Col. W. E 
Lewis, E. J 

Lincoln, Brig. Gen. L. J 
Long, Rear Adm. T. A 
Mack, Capt. W. H 

Mason, Rear Adm. R 
Massey, Rear Adm. F 
Masterson, Rear Adm. K. S 
McGuire, Hon. Perkins 
McKee, Capt. F. A 
McMorrow, Brig. F. J 
Medlin, D. B 
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WITNESSES 


(T) 





Meyer, L. C-.-.- 

Millard, Capt. R. C 
Milne, Hon. C. P 

Moore, Lt. Col. L. R 
Moore, Maj. Gen. R.S 
Moot, R. C 

Morehead, L. M 

Nickerson, Brig. Gen. H., Jr 
Obermeyer, Capt. J. A 
O'Neill, Col. J. W 

Peltier, Rear Adm. E. J 
Phillips, Col. T. A 

Pirie, Vice Adm. R. B 
Porter, Col. R. V 
Pritchett, D. N 
Raborn, Rear Adm. W. IF 
Racusin, Aaron 
Redfield, O 

Riley, P. H 

Ritland, Maj. Gen. O. J 
Robinson, Col. D. J 
Sanderson, A. F 

Shutt, Capt. R. G 
Silberstein, Comdr. H. J 
Simpson, Col. D. M 
Small, Capt. S. C 
Snipes, Capt. Beecher 
Stroop, Rear Adm. P. D 
Sullivan, lL. N 

Taylor, Hon. P. D 
Traub, Maj. Gen. D. W 
Tschirgi, Brig. Gen. H. C 
Tuttle, Comdr. L. K_- 
Virden, Rear Adm F_- 
Walker, Capt. W. W 
Webster, Maj. Gen. B. J 
Williams, W.S 

Wilson, Vice Adm. R. E 
Wood, Maj. Gen. R. J 
Wright, J. F 
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